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TRANSLATORS PREFACE. 


——<— 


In preparing an English edition of Professor Kluge’s famous work, the Trans- 
lator has aimed at making the book as easily comprehensible to English 
students as the original work is to Germans. To this end he has given the 
chief meanings of all the German words, some of which are rather obscure, and 
are not to be found in any German-English Dictionaries hitherto published. In 
assigning the equivalents to the words quoted from foreign languages, great care 
has been taken to give as closely as possible the corresponding English mean- 
ing to the words. In all cases of doubt, the Translator has consulted English, 
French, and German Dictionaries of foreign languages, such as— 


Sanserit (Monier Williams). 
Greek (Liddell and Scott; Pape). 
Latin (White and Riddell ; Lewis and Short ; Smith; Georges), 
Gothic (Skeat). 
Anglo-Saxon (Toller ; Bosworth ; Leo). 
Middle English (Stratmann). 
Icelandic (Cleasby). 
Old High German (Graff ; Schade). 
Middle High German (Miiller ; Lexer). 
Lithuanian (Schleicher’s Handbook). 
Dutch (Calisch). 
Swedish (Helms). 
French (Sachs; Clifton and Grimaud; Littré; Brachet; Fleming and 
Tibbins). 
Italian (Ferrari; Baretti). 
Spanish (Neumann and Baretti; Lopes and Bensley). 
Welsh (Pugh). 
A few misprints and errors in the order of words of the German edition 
have been corrected, but they are not of sufficient importance to be specially 
mentioned. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


On the completion of the present work, it is to me a pleasant duty to express my 
thanks to all those who have rendered its execution possible, and have helped to 
give it its new shape. 

I might have mentioned, under the separate words, those scholars who have 
discovered any etymological data bearing upon the vocabulary of our mother- 
tongue; the vast extent of etymological literature deterred me, however, from 
doing so. There is no Teutonic scholar or linguist of any repute who has not 
by his researches either helped to determine the etymology of some German 
word or actually settled it. It would have been an extremely toilsome and yet 
useless task to give the name of the discoverer of the etymology of each word : 
and how frequently have several scholars at the same time deserved credit for 
clearing up the history of a word. 0. Schade, in his “‘ Old German Dictionary,” 
has with untiring industry collected materials from the copious literature for 
the older period, and has received the thanks of’ specialists. I could not expect 
that those who may use my book would wade through the numerous errors and 
occasional imperfections of scientific investigation in order to form their own 
opinion on the evolution of particular words. By foregoing such a plan I 
obtained space, in spite of the limited compass to which this book was confined, 
to describe pretty fully the actual development of the word itself. 

If my attempt to give a brief, clear, and connected view of the history of 
each element of our vocabulary has been in any degree successful, a great part 
of the credit is due to the men who have watched over the germs planted by 
the great founders of our philology, and have in the course of the last twenty 
years made them bloom anew. In their foremost ranks I view with pleasure 
those whose academical instruction I was permitted to enjoy, and others who in 
friendly intercourse have taught me much and stimulated me in my work. The 
fact that some of them too have testified their kindly, helpful sympathy with 
the new edition has been highly grateful to me, in the interest of the subject I 
have at heart. 
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I have also received, since the first appearance of my work, encouragement 
in various ways, even from anonymous and unknown readers of this book, who 
have made communications to the author respecting dialectic, etymological, and 
other pertinent facts. Much of it has proved useful for the new edition. Moreover, 
all reasonable objections of critics have been duly considered. In particular 
points the book has gained much by the notices of Herren Birlinger, Franck, and 
Hager; and a detailed, critical letter of my Swedish friends, Prof. A. Noreen 
and Dr. E. Brate, has placed in the most liberal manner at my disposal nume- 
rous valuable improvements and new combinations. For dialectic communica- 
tions I am indebted to Herren W. Gordack of Konigsberg and F, Holthausen 
of Gottingen, and especially to Prof. Hermann Fischer of Tiibingen, who gave me 
aecess to his rich stores of Swabian dialectic materials. For the Jewish-German 
words which the book contains Prof. Euting of Strassburg placed materials at 
my disposal. Valuable connecting details, for which I had to resort to the 
liberal help of specialists, I owe to Herren K. von Bahder, O. von Bohtlingk, 
P. von Bradke, B. ten Brink, K. Brugmann, 8, Bugge, C. Cappeller, H. Fischer, 
W. Franz, F. Holthausen, A. Horning, H. Hiibschmann, R. Kohler, Th. 
‘Noldeke, K. Schorbach, O. Schrader, R. Thurneysen, B. Wheeler, and E. 
Windisch. 

I have been especially helped and cheered by the liberal sympathy of Pro- 
fessors A. Leskien of Leipzig, W. Meyer of Jena, H. Osthoff of Heidelberg, 
and HK. Sievers of Halle. They have with praiseworthy liberality made over to 
me for publication very many new investigations of importance, and have also, 
by their corrections, objections, and retrenchments, given to many articles a 
greater fulness and completeness. 

For the careful extension and completion of the old Index, the author is 
much indebted to Herr Vincent Janssen of Kiel, who will very shortly publish 
independently complete Indexes to this book. 

For all the stimulus and sympathy, help and encouragement, I have received’ 
in the old as well as in the new edition, I beg to express my most sincere 

thanks. 


F. KLUGE. 


STRASSBURG, July 1883. 
JENA, October 1888. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Ir cannot be denied that the study of German etymology is held in less esteem 
among us, and is pursued with less zeal, than that of French. This fact is not sur- 
prising ; for how easily the results of Romance philology can be made evident to a 
man of classical training, who has in Latin the chief source, and in his own native 
German the most important subsidiary source of French entirely under his com- 
mand! And what gratification there is in viewing through the medium of etymology, 
well-known words in a new light! 

If German etymology could be built up to the same extent as French, from the 
materials furnished by the better known civilised languages, it would certainly 
have long ago evoked the same appreciation as is now shown for French. But the 
perception of historical connections is made more difficult when the earlier stages of 
the language are not so accessible as Latin is for the history of Romance words. A 
scientific knowledge of German etymology rests upon facts, whose coherence can 
only be explained by going beyond the limits of the chief civilised languages. It is 
impossible, however, for the student to go so far back, unless all the difficulties are 
smoothed and explained, and all the necessary details for ascertaining the history 
of a word are placed before him. In investigating a German word, we cannot and 
must not stop at Middle High German, the only earlier stage of our mother-tongue 
with which every educated man has some acquaintance ; and even Old High German, 
the oldest literary period of German, is not, except in a very few cases, sufficient for 
the needs of the etymologist who knows how to appreciate the importance of philology 
in acquiring a knowledge of the history of the German language. 

It is these pre-historic periods of German that furnish the indispensable foun- 
dation for etymological inquiry. Not until we have obtained an insight into the 
difference between the High German and Low German system of consonants 
can we determine the relations of a German word to its Teutonic cognates ; not 
until we have thoroughly mastered the relations of the Gothic consonants to 
those of the allied Aryan languages are we able to understand the comparison of 
a word with its Greek and Latin cognates. To explain the earlier stages of develop- 
ment in German, and to throw light upon them as a chief means of ascertaining the 
history of a word, is the task of historical grammar. The etymologist must, if he 
wants to produce conviction, presuppose a general knowledge of the main crises in 
the history of our mother-tongue. 

To the scientific acquisitions of the present century we owe the knowledge of a 
primary period of the history of the German language, which is authenticated by no 
other record than the language itself. The literary records of the old Hindus, 
unlocked to the learned world at the end of the last century, led to the pregnant 
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discovery that the Teutons, several millenniums before our era, spoke one and the 
same language with the ancestors of the Hindus and Persians, the Greeks and 
Albanians, the Italics and Kelts, the Slavs and Armenians, a fact which clearly 
proved that they were descended from the same tribe. The primitive seat of those 
tribes, which, in conformity with the utmost limits of the settlements of their 
descendants, have been designated Indo-Teutons, Indo-Kelts, and also Indo-Euro- 
peans, was the South of Europe, or more probably Asia. 

Scientific investigation, which has been endeavouring for more than half a 
century to unlock the common source of their language from the later records of 
the various Aryan tribes, bestows on it the highest praise for its wealth of forms, 
the development of which has been traced by German grammarians in our mother- 
tongue down to the present day. The vocabulary of this primitive speech is proved 
by some of its offshoots to have been exceedingly rich, and at the same time capable 
of extension ; but its fundamental perceptions and ideas were limited. The fact that 
it expressed the most necessary relations and wants of life has made it the treasury 
from which the various Aryan languages have drawn their supply of words. Of 
this old hoard German too has preserved no small a portion, even down to the 
present time. 

Compare our terms for expressing degrees of relationship with those of the 
allied languages, and these words, with slight divergences in sound, or with 
unchanged significations, will be found in the whole of the Aryan group. Of 
course the stock of such terms was far greater than we might suspect from the few 
which have remained to us. At one time we had, eg., various designations for 
‘mother’s brother’ and ‘father’s brother’ (comp. Ofetut and etter with Lat. avun- 
culus and patrwus), for ‘father’s sister’ and ‘mother’s sister’ (comp. AS. fadu and 
modrie with Lat. amita and matertera). This implied wealth of pre-historic terms 
for degrees of kinship can be only understood by us as existing at a time when our 
ancestors lived together in clans as shepherds and nomads. When with the changing 
years the more fully developed relations of kinship lost the old inherited terms, how 
seldom have alien designations attempted to oust the native words, and how seldom 
with success! Compare Onfel and Yante with Vater and Mutter, Bruder and Ediwefter, 
Oheim and Mubme, Neffe and Midte, Vetter and Bafe, Schwaher and Sdwieger, Sanur and 
Schwager. 

The terms for expressing kinship, whose unimpaired vigour we see in German, 
are, in combination with the numerals up to a hundred, an infallible indication of 
the Aryan origin of a language. Thus German testifies also by its old inherited 
numerals its close relation to the allied languages. Moreover, the designations of 
parts of the body are specially characteristic of all Aryan tongues. If German in 
its later development has lost many of them (comp., e.g., OHG. gébal, ‘skull,’ equiv. 
to Gr. xedahy, under Siebel), yet it preserves in most cases the old inherited words ; 
Hin, Ohr, Braue, Nafe, Bahu, Hals, Bug, Mchfel, Mrm, Elle, Nagel, Mnie, FuF, Fell recur 
sometimes in one, sometimes in several of the allied languages. The knowledge 
too of natural history was displayed in the primitive speech by some essential words. 
Of the mammals, apart from the domesticated animals (see Bich, Kuh, Ochfe, Hund, 
Fohlen, Moh, and Sdhaf), only a few destructive quadrupeds, such as Wolf and Maus, 
Biber and Hale (see also Bar), have been transmitted to German from that primitive 
linguistic period. The names for birds and trees are, however, but rarely common 
to several ianguages of the Aryan group (see Mar, Kranid), Birke, Fshre, Sidhte, and 
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Bude). Of inanimate nature also the primitive people had only a limited percep- 
tion ; few names for the periods of the day and the year were coined, and, as might 
have been expected, the circle of their religious ideas was narrow. Only the German 
words Nacht, Monat, and Sommer have corresponding terms in several allied tongues ; 
the two old Aryan gods of light, Diéws and Ausés, have left their final traces in 
Alemannie Siestag and in German Oftern. 

There is a further rich supply of isolated words in our mother-tongue inherited 
from the primitive stock. They relate chiefly to the most simple and natural 
expressions, needs, and activities of life; ftehen, gehen, effen, decken, fwigen, nact, jung, 
neu, voll, fif, mitten, diivr, &e., are derived from the primitive speech. In moral 
conceptions our mother-tongue inherited the stems of $reund and Feind, lieben and 
haffen, hadern and triigen from the old vocabulary. 

With the division of the primitive Aryan people into tribes, which may have 
been caused by religious and political dissensions, or perhaps only by the constant 
increase in number, and with the migration of these tribes from their primitive 
home, the Teutonic language may be said to begin. The old materials partly sufficed 
for the constant growth of perceptions and ideas. Old words received a new shade 
of meaning; the root (Sans. mr) for ‘to die’ acquired the signification of ‘murder’; 
‘the dear, the cherished one’ became ‘ the freeman’; ‘to follow’ came to mean ‘to 
see’ (jehen) ; ‘to split’ was extended into ‘to bite’ (beifen), and ‘ to persist,’ ‘to stride, 
were developed into ‘to live’ ({eben) and ‘to mount? ({teigen). Derivatives from 
existing stems assumed characteristic significations ; in this way Gett, Ksnig, Kind, 
fchon, and Woge originated. On the other hand, we note the loss of old roots, which 
in other Aryan groups developed numerous cognates; the roots pd, ‘to drink,’ and 
dé, ‘to give, which we recognise in Lat. pétare and Gr. wéroxa, and in Lat. dare and 
Gr. diS@uz, have completely disappeared in Teutonic. Of other primitive roots we 
find in Teutonic only a few slight relics nearly disappearing, some of which will in 
course of time vanish altogether. The root ag, ‘to drive’ (in Lat. ago, see %cfer), the 
root an, ‘to breathe’ (in Lat. animus and Gr. dvepos), the root giw, ‘to live’ (in Lat. 
vivere, see quect), have never had in Teutonic, during the period of its independent 
development, such a wide evolution as in Latin and Greek. In the case of such 
words, when the idea is a living one, the term that supplants them already exists 
before they die out; in fact, it is the cause of their disappearance. Occasionally, 
however, we find in the Teutonic group characteristic word stems, which we look 
for in vain in the sphere of the allied languages, although they must once have 
existed there too in a living form. Such primitive stems as Teutonic alone has 
preserved may be at the base of trinfen, geben, fiirchten, fechten, fltehen, Halten, &c. Other 
roots peculiar to the Teutonic languages may owe their existence to onomatopoetic 
creation during the independent development of Teutonic; such are perhaps flingen 
and niefen. 

Only such a pliancy of the primitive speech could keep pace with the higher 
intellectual development which we must assume for the progress of the Teutonic 
group after the first division of dialects. The capacity of our race for development 
is sufficient, even without the assumption of foreign influences, to account for the 
refinement and development of the conditions of life among the Teutons during the 
second period of the primitive history of our language. The growing susceptibility 
to the external world resulted in the extension of the sphere of the gods, the contact 
with foreign nations led to a refinement of social life, and with both these the 
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conception of propriety grew up. What an abundance of new ideas and words, 
which were foreign to the primitive speech, had now to be evolved ! 

In fact, we find among the Aryans but a slight agreement in the designations of 
ethical ideas ; gut and ithel, mild and avg, hold and treu, are specifically Teutonic ; bel, 
Ghe, and fdwisren have no exact correspondences in the remaining Teutonic languages. 
Gott, Himmel, Holle, Erde, as well as Wodan (see Wut), Freta (see fret), and Donar (see 
Donner), owe their existence to the special religious development of the Teutons, 
while we find the belief in elfish beings (see G{f) even in the Vedas. 

Tt is true that this increase does not altogether suffice to characterise the develop- 
ment of the languages of the Teutonic group. If we assign the year 2000 B.o. as the 
latest date for the Aryan division of dialects, the second period of the history of th 
German language would end with the beginning of our era. This interval of two 
thousand years, at the end of which we assume the development of the consonant 
and vowel forms peculiar to Teutonic, as well as the settlement of the Teutons in 
Germany, has no well-defined divisions with prominent characteristics ; but the later 
evidence of the language indicates in this pre-historic period so many points of con- 
tact with civilised nations as would in historic times probably be regarded as form- 
ing a new epoch. 

The Teutonic tribe, with the western group of nations of the Aryan stock, had 
left its eastern home as a pasturing people. Evidence in the language itself subse- 
quently shows us these people with their flocks on the march. The term tagewedde, 
current in Middle High German, could exist as a measure of length only among 
a race of shepherds in the act of migrating; only nomads could count their stages by 
periods of rest (Maften). That the great stream of Aryan tribes poured through the 
South Russian lowlands (the Italics and Kelts had shown them the way) is antece- 
dently probable, and this theory is finely illustrated by the history of the word anf. 
Here we see the Teutons in contact with a non-Aryan people in the south of Russia ; 
and so, too, the foreign aspect of the Teutonic word Silber (comp. Grbfe also) testifies 
to the pre-historic contact of our ancestors with people of a different race, whose 
origin can unfortunately no longer be determined. We suspect that its influence on 
the Teutons and their language was manifested in a greater number of loan-words 
than can now be discovered. 

On the other hand, the emigrant Aryans, whom we find at a later period in our 
part of the world, and whose languages were differentiated only gradually from one 
another and from the primitive speech, were led by constant intercourse to exchange 
a large number of terms expressive of the acquisitions of civilisation, which the 
individual tribes would perhaps have acquired only after a longer independent 
development. Numerous words are peculiar to the European Aryans, which we 
seek for in vain among the Indians and Persians. They relate chiefly to agriculture 
and technical products, the development of which did certainly not take place at the 
same time among all the European peoples belonging to the Teutonic stock. Occa- 
sionally the language itself bears witness that correspondences in the languages 
spoken by the Western Aryans are due only to the adoption of words by one people 
from another (see nifen). Thus the stems of old words such as faen, mablen, mahen, 
and melfen, whose Aryan character is undoubted, will not necessarily be regarded as 
genuine Teutonic, since they may have been borrowed from a kindred people. 

The evidence of language, which alone gives us a knowledge of the primitive 
contact of the Teutons with foreign and kindred people, is unfortunately not full 
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enough, and not always transparent enough, to furnish sufficient material for a clear 
view of these pre-historic events. It is generally acknowledged that the intercourse 
with the neighbouring Slavonic people took place in the second period of the history 
of the German language. For the influence of the Kelts upon the Teutons, %mt and 
Reich afford valuable testimony, which at the same time shows what decisive results 
can at times be obtained from language itself. We have in the term twelfd the last 
offshoot of the Teutonic word Walh (borrowed from the Keltic tribal name Volcae), 
by which the Kelts were formerly designated by the Teutons. 

The name by which the Teutons called themselves is unfortunately lost to us 
Our learned men have therefore agreed to use the Keltic term which was customary 
among old historians, and which, according to the testimony of the Venerable Bede, 
was applied in England to the immigrant Anglo-Saxons by the Britons even in 
the 8th century. The national character of the Teutons and the type of their 
language were for a very long period after the division into tribes the same as 
before. In the last century before our era, when numerous Teutonic tribes became 
known to the ancient world, we have not the least evidence to show that the lan- 
guage had branched off into dialects. The same may be said of the time of Tacitus ; 
but his account of the genealogy of the Teutonic tribes seems to have some connec- 
tion with divisions into dialects, recorded at a later period. 

The linguistic division of the Teutons into an Eastern group, comprising Goths 
and Scandinavians, and into a Western, including the English, Frisians, Saxons, 
Franks, Bavarians, Swabians, and Alemannians, is generally regarded as undoubted. 
The evidence of language goes, however, to prove that a close connection exists only 
among the West Teutonic tribes ; and unless Tacitus’ ethnogony includes all the 
Teutons, his group of tribes, comprising the Ingaevones, the Erminones, and the 
Istaevones, are identical in fact with the Western division, The permutation of 
consonants and the development of the vowel system, which we assume to have 
been effected before the beginning of our era, were the chief characteristics of all 
the languages of the second period ; but the most important factor in the develop- 
ment of West Teutonic was the uniform attrition of the old final syllables. With 
the operation of this law in West Teutonic begins the decay of the old inherited 
forms, most of which were lost in the third period. The German language is now 
entering upon a stage of development which had been reached by English some 
centuries ago. 

But in spite of this loss of forms, the language retains its old pliancy in undi- 
minished force; after independent words, even in the second period, had been 
transformed into suffixes and prefixes, the language still possessed new elements 
which were ready to replace what had been lost. Moreover, the same forces operate 
in the later history of the vocabulary as in the primitive Teutonic period. 

Thus West Teutonic has preserved the stems of old words, which in Gothic and 
Scandinavian have either died out or have fallen more or less into the background ; 
gehen, ftehen, thun, bin, fedhten, ftevben, as well as Sufen, Obft, Feuer, grof, &e., are the 
essential characteristics of a West Teutonic language. Other words, such as Nachbar, 
clend, gefund, Meffer, Heirat, and MNachtigall, owe their existence to later composition. 
But, above all, the absence of numerous old words, preserved by Gothic or Scan- 
dinavian, is a main feature of the West Teutonic group. But this is not the place 
to adduce every loss and every compensation which has diminished and re-shaped 
the old elements in the sphere of languages most closely allied to German. 
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The pre-Old High German period—the third period of our mother-tongue, which 
is not attested by literary records—has, however, acquired its distinctive features by 
new contact with the languages of civilised nations, which added new elements to 
the existing material: above all, the contact with the Romans resulted in an ex- 
change of productions and contrivances. However fond we may be of overrating the 
influence of Latin on the West Teutonic languages, yet it cannot be denied that it 
materially widened the most various spheres of ideas. 

Words which point to active commercial intercourse, such as Mtiinze and Pfund, 
Strafe and Meile, Mifte and Cac, Efel and Pfau, were made known in the pre-High 
German period, probably even in the first century A.D., to our forefathers both 
mediately and immediately by the Romans. Contemporaneously with these the 
Latin nomenclature of the culture of the vine was naturalised in Germany in the 
words Wein, Mtoft, Lauer, Melter, aud Trichter. Not much later a rich terminology, 
together with the Roman style of building, was introduced; Mauer, Keller, Ssller, 
Speicher, Mammter, Wether, Ytegel, Pfetler, Pfoften, Pfahl, and numerous other cognate 
ideas, evidently bear the stamp of a Latin origin. The adoption of the Southern 
method of building in stone, however, brought about a transformation of the entire 
domestic life. When a migratory life is exchanged for a permanent settlement, the 
example of a highly civilised people cannot fail to furnish abundant material for 
imitation. We are not surprised, therefore, to find in the language itself the influ- 
ence of even Roman cookery and of Roman horticulture before the Old High 
German period; Rod), Riche, Schirffel, Meffel, Becken, Tifch, Gffig, Senf, Pfeffer, Kohl, Pflanze, 
Rettig, Kivbis, Kimmel, Kirfche, Pfirfth, Pflaume, Quitte, Fetge, &e., testify how ready the 
German of that period was to extend his knowledge and enrich his language when 
he exchanged the simple customs of his ancestors for a more luxuriant mode of life. 

It would, of course, be a too hasty assumption to explain such Southern alien 
terms (a few Keltic words such as carrus, carruca, and paraveredus, see Rarren, 
Hard, and Pferd, were introduced through a Roman medium) from the importation 
of products and technical accomplishments which were unknown to our ancestors 
till about the beginning of our era. We have indubitable reasons, supported by the 
extent of the Teutonic exports to Rome, and not merely linguistic reasons. We 
know from Pliny’s Natural History that the Teutons furnished effeminate, imperial 
Rome the material for pillows by the importation of geese ; eogue processere deliciae 
ut sine hoc instrumento durare jam ne virorum quidem cervices possint. This suggests 
to the historian of languages the connection of the Latin origin of Flaum, Kiffen, and 
Pyihl with Pliny’s account; our ancestors adopted the Latin designation for the 
articles which the Romans procured from Germania. Thus our $fihl with its 
cognates attests the share Germania had in the decline of Rome. 

With Greece the Western Teutons have had in historical times—the word rt 
does not prove much—no immediate contact producing any influence on the German 
language. It was really the Romans who made known to the new conquerors of the 
world the name of that nation which at a subsequent period was destined to affect 
our development so powerfully. But the settlement of the Goths in the Balkan 
peninsula (their latest descendants were the Crimean Goths, who died out about the 
beginning of the last century) had such an influence on the Western Teutons that 
they have left traces even in our mother-tongue ; the first knowledge of Christianity 
spread from them among the other Teutons. Our oldest supply of loan-words bearing 
on the Christian religion belongs to Greek terminology, which never existed in the 
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Roman Church ; the words Sirde and Pjaffe, Samstag and Pfinztag, we undoubtedly 
owe to Greek influence, through the medium of the Arian Goths ; and probably the 
same may be said of Engel and Leufel, Bifchof and Pfingften. The connection between 
the German tribes and the Goths, which we think can be recognised in other words 
expressive of religious ideas, such as Seite and tanfen, lasted till the 7th century ; the 
Alemannians were until the year 635 A.D. under the dominion of the Goths. Orthodox 
Christianity of the Middle Ages, which supplanted Arianism, was no longer in a 
position to reject entirely the naturalised terminology, and thus our mother-tongue has 
preserved down to the present day some expressions of Gothic-Arian Christianity. 

All the words that Romish missionaries introduced into German also evidently 
bear the stamp of a later linguistic period. Not until the development of the 
peculiar system of sounds in High German—a new permutation of consonants 
divided from this point High German from Low German—does the influence of 
Romish Christianity begin to express itself in the language. From the end of the 
8th century our mother-tongue remained for more than two hundred years in the 
service of religious literature. It is the period in our history in which literary 
records appear, and during that time High German was greatly influenced by 
Romish Christianity. A large number of Latin words was naturalised among us ; 
for ecclesiastical offices and dignities, for ecclesiastical rites and appurtenances, we 
adapted the current terms consecrated by the official language of the Church, such 
as Pricfter, Probft, Wht, Mind, Nonne, Sigvift, Mirfter, Mefner, Meffe, Feier, fegnen, predigen, 
fafteten, verdammen, Krenz, Rel, Orgel, Wltar, &c. The unceasing pliancy of our language 
is attested by the fact that some German words were constructed on the model of 
the Latin, such as Beidhte, from confessio, Geyatter, from compater, GSewifjen, from 
conscientia. ‘The Church brought learning with a new nomenclature in its train ; 
contemporaneously with the ecclesiastical Latin words, Gdule, fchreiben, Tinte, Brief, 
received among us the rights of citizenship. 

While the Old German vocabulary was enriched by such materials, there existed 
a store of words which is dying out in the literary language, and is prolonging to 
some extent its semi-conscious life in the old popular songs. At the same time the 
terminology of war receives a new impress; old words for ‘ combat,’ such as gund, 
hulti, badu, hadu, disappear as independent words, and leave behind indistinct traces 
only in proper names, such as Giinther and Hedwig. Words such as marh (see Miahre), 
and Ger, Mecfe, and Weigand have been brought down as archaic terms to the Middle 
High German period. 

With the rise of chivalry the old German terms applied to war must, as may be 
imagined, have undergone transformation; as it was French in its essential charac- 
ter, it also introduced French loan-words among us. French influence, which first 
made itself felt in Germany about the year 1000 a.p. (the word fein is, perhaps, the 
earliest loan-word of genuine French origin), has never ceased to operate on our 
language. But it reached its zenith with the introduction of chivalry, as it did once 
again at the time of the Thirty Years’ War. It is therefore not to be wondered at 
that words relating to war and the court, such as Lanze, Soldat, Palaft, Maftell, Turnter, 
Abenteuer, have been borrowed from the French vocabulary in exchange, as it 
were, for the stock of Teutonic words connected with war which passed some 
centuries earlier into French (comp. French auberge, gonfalon, maréchal, héraut 
under Herberge, Fahne, Marfdall, and Herold). Moreover, courtly and fashionable words, 
such as foften, fiefern, priifen, and pveifen have also passed into Germany. 


xiv INTRODUCTION. 


When the linguistic influence of the West had reached its culminating point, 
Slavonic began to make itself felt on the German Eastern marches. As it was due 
to neighbourly intercourse among the border tribes, it was at first insignificant and 
harmless. But several words which came to light in this way, such as Dolmet{dh, 
Grenze, Kummet, Peitfche, Petfhaft, and Sdsps, gradually won for themselves from the 
13th century a place in the language of our literature. 


These are in their main features the facts of those periods of the history of the 
German language whose material has furnished the essential contents of the present 
work. In those periods lie the beginnings of most of the words whose origin 
demands a stricter etymological investigation. 


~ The King’s Library: 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS. 


abstr. =abstract. 

acc. = accusative 
adj. =adjective. 

adv. =adverb. 
adverb. =adverbial. 
Alem. = Alemannian. 
Americ. = American. 
Arab. = Arabie. 
Armen. = Armenian. 
Armor, = Armorican. 
AS. = Anglo-Saxon. 


Bay. = Bavarian. 
Bohem. = Bohemian. 
Bret. = Breton. 
Burg. = Burgundian. 


causat. = causative. 
Chald. = Chaldean. 
Chin, = Chinese. 

class. =classical. 
collect. = collective. 
comp. =compare. 
conj.=conjunction. 
conjug. =conjugation, 
contr. = contracted. 
Corn. = Cornish. 


CrimGoth.=Crimean Gothic. 


Cymr. = Cymrie. 


Dan. = Danish. 

dat. =dative. 

declen. = declension. 
denom. =denominative. 
dial. =dialect, dialectic. 
dimin. = diminutive. 
Dor. = Dorie. 

Du.= Dutch. 


E. = English. 

EAryan= East Aryan. 
East Teut.= East Teutonic. 
Egypt. = Egyptian. 

equiv. = equivalent. 

Europ. = European. 


f. = feminine. 
Finn. = Finnish. 
Fr. = French. 


Frane. = Franconian. 
frequent. =frequentative. 
Fris, = Frisian. 


Gael. = Gaelic. 
Gall. = Gallic. 
gen. = genitive. 
Goth. = Gothie. 
Gr.= Greek. 


Hebr. = Hebrew. 
HG. = High German, 
Hung. = Hungarian, 


Te. =Icelandie. 

Ind. = Indian. 

indeclin. =indeclinable. 
infin, =infinitive. 
inflect. =inflected. 
instrum. =instrumental. 
intens. =intensive. 
inter]. =interjection. 
interr. =interrogative. 
intrans. = intransitive. 
Ton.=Tonian, 

ine rish: 

Ital. =Ttalian. 


Jew, =Jewish. 
Kelt. = Keltie. 


Lapp. = Lappish. 

Lat. = Latin. 

Lett. = Lettie. 
LG.=Low German. 
lit. =Titeral(Ly). 

Lith. = Lithuanian. 
Lombard = Lombardie. 
Lower Rhen. = Lower Rhenish. 


m.=masculine. 
MidDu.= Middle Dutch. 
MidE.= Middle English. 
MidG.= Middle German. 
MidGr. = Middle Greek. 


MidHG.= Middle High German. 


MidLat. = Middle Latin. 
MidLG.=Middle Low German, 
ModDu. = Modern Dutch. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS. 


ModE.= Modern English. 
ModFr. = Modern French. 
ModGr. = Modern Greek. 


! 


prep. = preposition. 
pres. = present. 
pret. =preterite. 


ModHG.= Modern High German 
ModlIe.= Modern Icelandic. 
ModLG. = Modern Low German. 
ModTeut. = Modern Teutonic. 


prim. = primary. 
primit. = primitive(ly). 
pron. = pronoun. 


Mongol.= Mongolian. 


n.=neuter. 

naut. =nautical. 
nom. = nominative. 
Norw. = Norwegian. 
num. =numeral. 


OAryan =Old Aryan. 
OBulg. =Old Bulgarian. 
ODu. =Old Dutch. 

OFr. = Old French. 

OF ris. = Old Frisian. 
OHG.=Old High German. 
Ole. =Old Icelandic. 
OInd.=Old Indian. 
OIr.= Old Irish. 

OKelt. =Old Keltic. 
OLat.=Old Latin. . 
OLG. = Old Low German. 
onomat. = onomatopoetic. 
OPers.=Old Persian. 
OPruss. = Old Prussian. 
ord. =ordinal. 

orig. = original (ly). 
OSax.=Old Saxon. 
OSlav. = Old Slavonie. 
OSlov. = Old Slovenian. 
OTeut.=Old Teutonic. 


partic. = participle. 
perf. = perfect. 

Pers. = Persian. 
Phen. = Pheenician. 
Pied. = Piedmontese. 
plur. =plural. 

Pol. = Polish. 

Port. = Portuguese. 
poss. = possessive. 
Prak. = Prakrit. 
pref. = prefix. 


pronom. = pronominal. 
rop. = properly. 
roven. = Proveneal. 

Pruss.= Prussian. 


redup.=reduplicated. 
refl, reflexive. 

Rom. = Romance. 
Russ. = Russian. 


s.=singular. 

Sans. = Sanscrit. 
Sax. =Saxon. 
Seand.=Scandinavian. 
Seyth.=Seythian. 
Sem. = Semitic. 
Serv. =Servian. 
Slav. =Slavonic. 
Slov.=Slovenian 
Span.= Spanish. 

str. =strong. 
subst.=substantive. 
suff. =suffix. 

super. =superlative. 
Swab.=Swabian. 
Swed. =Swedish. 


Teut. = Teutonic. 
Thrace. = Thracian. 
trans. = transitive. 


Umb.= Umbrian. 
UpG.= Upper German. 


vb. =verb. 


voc. = vocative. 


W.= Welsh. : 
West Sax.= West Saxon. 


West Teut.= West Teutonic. 


wk. =weak. 


An asterisk (*) signifies that the form adduced is only theoretical, 
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ett, -ach, afrequent suffix inthe formation 
of the names of brooks and rivers (or 
rather the places named after them) ; on 
the whole, cad (Ura, Stetnadh, Galgach, 
Mota, Schiwarzach) is more UpG., <a more 
MidG., and LG. (Fulda, Werra, Schwarze) ; 
from OHG. aha, ‘running water, Goth. 
ahwa, ‘river’ (for details see %u), whence 
also the names of the rivers {a (Westph.), 
DObye (Hesse). 

Aal, m., ‘eel, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. OHG. dl, m., a term common to the 
Teutonic dialects ; comp. Ole. dil, AS. @’, 
E. eel, Du. aal (allied perhaps to lant 
i.). No original affinity to the equiv. Lat. 
anguilla, Gr. €yxedvs, is possible, for the 
sounds of the Teut. words differ too much 
from it; even from *anglu-, OHG. al or 
AS. él could not bederived. Besides, there 
is no hereditary stock of names of fishes 
possessed in common by Teut. and Gr. and 
Lat. (see Sifh).—_Aalraupe, f, ‘eel-pout’ 
(also called Malquappe, see Quuayppe), an ecl- 
like fish, originally called Staupe merely ; in 
MidHG. raéppe, ONG. rdppa, as the Mid 
HG. rutte (the equivalent and parallel 
form) indicates, the base of the word is 
probably supplied by the Lat. rubéta, from 
which, through the Teut. custom of dis- 
placing the accent in borrowed words 
(see Mbt), we get ré&beta, and then, by the 
assimilation of the consonants through 
‘syncope of the intermediate e, the forms 
mentioned ; names of fishes borrowed in 
OHG. from Lat. rarely occur. See OQuappe. 

Rar, m., from the equiv. MidHG. ar, 
-OHG. aro, m., ‘eagle’ ; a prim. Teut. word, 
which has also cognates outside the Teut. 
group. Comp. Goth. ara, Ole. are, m., 
‘eagle’; further Ole. ern, OHG., MidHG. 
arn (to which is allied ModHG. 2Atnoln, 
-OHG, Aranolt, orig. sense ‘eagle-guardian’), 
AS. earn, ‘eagle, Du. arend, ‘eagle’ ; pri- 


Abend. 


marily cognate with OSlov. ortli, Lith, 
erélis, ‘eagle? Gr. dpus, ‘bird, Corn. and 
Bret. er. W. eryr, ‘eagle.’ See Udfer. 

alas, n., from the equiy. MidHG., OHG. 
and OLG. ds, n., ‘carcase, carrion’ ; comp. 
the equiv. AS. és, allied to effen. 

ab, adv., also a prep. in older ModHG. 
(hence the modern abhanden, lit. ‘from the 
hands,’ as well as Swiss patronymics like 
Mb dev Hlarh, Wb der Hald), ‘off, away from,’ 
from MidHG. abe, ad, prep., ‘down from, 
away from, off,’ adv., ‘down,’ OHG. aba, 
prep., ‘away from, down from here,’ ady., 
‘down.’ Corresponding to Goth. af (ab), 
prep., ‘down from there, from’ (also adv.), 
MidDu. af, ave, OLG. af, equiv. to AS. of, 
E. of; orig. cognate with Gr. dé, Sans. 
dpa, ‘away from.’ Of course phrases like 
ab Hamburg do not contain the OG. prep., 
but are due to incorrect Latinity; since 
the 17th century commercial language has 
adopted Latin expressions. 

Abend, m., ‘evening,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. dbent (dbunt); OHG. dband, 
m.; corresponding to OSax. dband, Du. 
avond, AS. éfen, ‘evening,’ whence E. eve ; 
also the deriv. AS. @/fning, E. evening 
(comp. morning); Ole. aptann,; similarly 
Goth. andanahti, orig. sense ‘forenight,’ 
and sagqgs, lit. ‘ setting.” The SEurop. term 
corresponding to Gr. éomepos, Lat. vesper, is 
non-Teut. (comp Weft and Winter), A verb 
aben (ooben), ‘to grow dusk,’ adduced from 
the Swiss dialects to explain bend, can 
be none other than a later derivative of 
Moreover, bend (base ép-) can 
scarcely be connected with ab (base apo), 
as if bend were the waning period of 
the day. According to old Teut. notions, 
the evening was regarded rather as the 
beginning of the following day. See 
Sonnabend and Fafinacdht. 

Abenfeuer, n., ‘adventure, from Mid 
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HG. dventiure, f., ‘occurrence, a marvellous, 
fortunate event, a poem on such a theme, 
sources of the court poets’; the latter 
is derived from Fr. aventure (MidLat. 
adventura, allied to MidLat. and Rom. 
advenire, ‘to happen’). 

aber, adv. and conj., ‘but, however,’ 
from MidHG. aber (aver), abe (ave), adv. 
and conj., ‘again, once more, on the con- 
trary, but’; OHG. abur, avar, adv. and 
conj. with both meanings; to this OHG. 
avarén, ‘to repeat,’ ModHG. (UpG.) afern 
is allied. Comp. Goth. afar, prep., ‘after,’ 
adv., ‘afterwards,’ Ole. afar, ‘very,’ in 
compounds; the word does not occur 
in Sax. dialects, but its deriv. OSax. 
abaro, AS. eafora, ‘descendant’ (comp. 
Goth. afar, ‘ afterwards’), exists. It is 
probably related to ab and its cognates ; 
comp. further Sans. dpara, ‘the later,’ 
apardém, adv., ‘latterly, in future,’ apari, 
‘future.’ 

aber, aber, adj. (UpG.), afer (Franc.), 
‘free from snow, laid bare’; from the 
prim. form *débar, abit (dfirt) ; orig. cognate 
with Lat. apricus, ‘sunny,’ 

Aberglaube, m., ‘superstition,’ first 
occurs in early ModHG, (15th cent.) ; 
since Luther it has made its wav into 
ModHG. ; orig. a LG. word (comp. debar, 
Demut), as the vowel-sounds indicate. LG. 
aber, for over, ober, points to OLG. *odar- 
gilébo (Du. overgeloof), ‘superstition,’ which 
is formed after the model of Lat. superstitio, 
comp. Dan. overtro, Sw. Gfvertro, but also 
in MidLG. biyeléve, Du. bijgeloof. 

abermal, adv., first occurs in ModHG., 
for the equiv. MidHG. aber, ‘again, once 
more, formed with the suffix mal. 

Aberranufe, f., ‘southern-wood,’ a cor- 
ruption of Lat-Gr. abrotonwm (Fr. aurone), 
due to its supposed connection with Maute ; 
see also Gbrit. 

Aberwif3, m., ‘false wit, craziness,’ 
from MidHG. aberwitze, abewitze, ‘ want of 
understanding, from MidHG. ade, ‘away 
from,’ as in MidHG, abegunst, ‘envy, 
jealousy.’ 

abgefeiint, see Feim. 

Abgoff, m., ‘idol, from MidHG. and 
OHG, abgot, n., ‘idol, idolatrous image’ ; 
note the retention of the older gender 
of Gvtt as late as MidHG.; comp. Goth. 
afgups, ‘godless’ (antithesis to gagups, 
‘pious’); hence %bgott is properly ‘false 
god’; see Aberwit. 

Abgrund, m., ‘abyss, precipice,’ from 


MidHG. abgrunt, m., most frequently ab- 
griinde, n., OHG. abgrunti, n., ‘abyss,’ pro- 
perly ‘ declivity’ ; comp. Goth. afgrundepa, 
f., ‘abyss.’ 

ablang, adj., ‘ oblong, oval,’ first occurs 
in ModHG., formed on the model of Lat. 
oblongus. 

Ablaf, m., ‘sluice, remission,’ from 
MidHG, ab/d3, m., OHG. abldz, n., ‘in- 
dulgence, remission, pardon’; comp. Goth, 
dfléts, m., ‘remission, pardon.’ allied to 
af-létan, ‘to remit, pardon,’ OHG, 0b-ld33a2. 

abmurkfern, see meudjeln. 

Abfeite, f., ‘wing, aisle,’ from MidHG,. 
apsite, f., ‘the domed recess of a church,’ a 
corruption of MidLat. and OHG. absida 
(Gr, dis), ‘ vault,’ due to its supposed con- 
nection with séte, ‘side.’ 

abfpenftig, adj., ‘alienated, disaffected,’ 
first occurs in ModHG., from OHG. spen- 
stig, ‘seductive,’ allied to OHG. spanst, 
‘allurement’; see under Gefpenft and wider: 
fpenfttg. 

Abf, m., ‘abbot, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. apt, abbet, abbdt, OHG. and MidHG, 
abbat,m.; comp. Du. abt, AS. abbod (with an 
abnormal d@), and less frequently abbot, E. 
abbot. Borrowed with a change of accent 
in OHG. from MidLat. abbdt- (nom, sing. 
abbas), ‘abbot’ ; comp, Ital. abdte, Fr. abbé, 
OIr. abb, ace. abbaith. It will be seen 
under §reuz that in words borrowed from 
Lat. the stem of the oblique cases as well 
as the nomin. often forms the base; with 
regard to the ecclesiastical terms borrowed 
in OHG, comp. among others Ménd), Nonne, 
Papft, Priefter, Probft. 

bfei, f., ‘abbey, from MidHG, aptei, 
abbetete, OHG. abbateia, f., ‘abbey’ (for 
*abbeia?), formed from MidLat. abdatia, 
under the influence of OFr. abbave, and 
based upon abbat. 

abfriinmnig, adj., from the equiv. Mid 
HG. abetriinnee (abetriinne), OHG. aba- 
trunnig, adj., ‘recreant’; orig, sense, ‘he 
who separates himself from,’ for trennen 
contains the same stem. Comp. also OHG, 
anttrunno, ‘fugitive’ MidHG,. trénne, ‘a 
detached troop,’ 

Abzuchf, f., ‘drain, sewer,’ first occurs 
in ModHG., germanised from Lat. aquae- 
ductus (whence also Swiss 2ften, ‘conduits’). 
See Andauche. 

ach, interj., ‘ah! alas!’ from MidHG. 
ach, OHG. ah, to this is allied MidHG. 
and ModHG. dh, ah, n., ‘woe,’ and its 


| deriv., which first occurs in ModHG., adhgen, 
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orig. sense, ‘to utter Ich’ (formed like 
ihrzen, Dugen). 

af, m., ‘agate,’ from MidHG. achat, 
achdtes, equiv. to Gr-Lat. achates, 

Ade, Rhen, for Nadhen, 

Achel, see Mhre. 

adeli, Jew., ‘ to eat,’ from Heb. akhal, 
“to eat,’ 

Adfe, f., ‘axle, axis, from the equiv. 
MidHG. ahse, OHG. ahsa, f.; comp. Du. 
as, AS. eax, f., E. axle (even in MidE. 
eaxel-tree occurs, EK. asle-tree), with de- 
riv, /, like Olc. dull, m., ‘axle’; Goth, 
*ahsa, or rather *ahsuls, is, by chance, not 
recorded.. The stem ahsé-, common to 
the Teut. languages, from pre-Teut. aksd, 
is widely diffused among the Aryan 
tongues ; it is primitively related to Sans. 
dkéa, m., Gr. déwv, Lat. axis, OSlov. ost, 
Lith. aszds, ‘axle’; the supposition that 
the Teut. cognates were borrowed is quite 
unfounded ; comp, Jtad. The orig, sense 
of Aryan akso- remains obscure ; with the 
root ag, ‘to drive,’ some have connected 
Lat. ago, Gr. dyw. See the following word, 

Achfel, f., ‘shoulder,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG, ahsel, OHG. ahsala, f.; comp. 
AS. eazl, Ole. gul, f., ‘shoulder’; Goth. 
*ahsla, f.,is wanting, It is probable that 
the Teut. word is connected with the O. 
Aryan Acdhjfe; Lat. axilla (Olr. oxal), 
‘arm-pit, and dla, ‘arm-pit, wing,’ are 
also cognate with it.. In OTeut., Goth. 
*ahsla (Aryan *aksld) has a still wider 
family, since forms with Teut. 6, Aryan @ 
in the stem belong to it; comp. AS. dan, écu- 
sla, ‘arm-pit,’ and OHG. wohsana, MidHG, 
tiehse, uohse, f., ‘arm-pit,’ Du. oksel,‘shoulder.’ 

adf, num., ‘eight, from the equiv. 
MidHG. ahte, OHG. ahto, common to the 
Teut. and also to the Aryan groups. Comp. 
Goth. ahtau, AS. eahta, E. eight, Du. acht, 
OSax. ahto ; further, Sans. astdu, Gr. éxra, 
Lat. octo, OIr. ocht, Lith. asetuni, prim. 
Aryan okt6, or rather oktéu, ‘eight.’ Re- 
specting adjt Tage see the historical note 
under Nacht. ; 

Achf, f., ‘outlawry, ban,’ from MidHG. 
Ghte, ehte, f., ‘pursuit, proscription, out- 
lawry, ban’; OHG. dita (AS. éht),f., ‘hos- 
tile pursuit.’ Goth. *dhdjan, ‘to pursue,’ 
is wanting. Comp. OSax. dhtian, AS. éhtan 
(from anhtjan), ‘to pursue.’ Teut. *athtian, 
‘to pursue,’ aud *anhté, ‘pursuit,’ seem to 
be based on a non-dental root, which is 
perhaps connected with the cognates of 
eng (Aryan root angh), 


achfei, vb., ‘to have regard to, esteem, 
value,’ from MidHG. ahten, OHG. ahtén, 
‘to heed, ponder, take care’; allied to 
MidHG. ahte, OHG. ahta, f., ‘heed, paying 
attention.’ Comp. Du. achten, AS. eahtian, 
‘to ponder’; also with deriv. /, Ole. etla 
(Goth. *ahtilén), ‘to suppose, think,” It 
is based upon a Teut. root ah, ‘to sup- 
pose, think’; comp. Goth. aha, ‘ under- 
standing,’ ahjan, ‘ to believe,’ ahma, ‘ spirit.’ 
The Aryan root ak is widely diffused, yet 
no other language coincides with the signi- 
fication of the Teut. cognates. 

acfer, LowG. for after, 

Achtferwaffer, ‘back-water.’ Seeunder 
After. 

dd3en, vb., see adh. 

Acker, m., ‘field, arable land,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG, acker, OHG. acchar 
(ahhar), m.; a common Teut. and OAryan 
word corresponding to Goth. akrs, m., AS. 
eecer, K. acre (aker), Du. akker, OSax. akkar, 
Teut. *akra-z, m., from pre-Teut. agro-s ; 
comp. Sans. dra-s, m., ‘ pasture-ground, 
plain, common,’ Gr, dypés, Lat. ager (stem 
agro-), ‘field It is certainly connected 
with the Ind. root aj, ‘to drive’ (comp. 
rift, allied to treiben), Lat. ago, Gr. dyw, 
to which in Ole. aka, ‘to drive,’ was 
allied. ‘“ Thus @ra- signifies in the widest 
sense ‘ field and common, orig. as ‘ pasture- 
land, the greatest part of which, when 
tillage supplanted the rearing of cattle, 
was used for crops.” The transition in 
meaning was, probably, completed on 
the migration of the Western Aryans to 
Europe ; moreover, the root ar, ‘to plough, 
till,’ is West Aryan ; comp. Gr. dpdw, Lat. 
arare, Goth, arjan, OHG. erian, OBulg. 
orati, *to plough.’ See tt. 

Adebar, m. (Holland. oovevaar), a Low 
G. name for the stork, MidLG. odevare, 
MidHG. odebar, OHG. odobéro (in Old Ger. 
times the term was, moreover, prevalent in 
Germany). No certain explanation of the 
word can be given; it is most frequently 
interpreted as ‘ bringer of children, of good 
luck’ (comp. %{{od). Respecting the LG. 
vowel-sounds see MAberylaube. 

Adel, m., ‘nobility,’ from MidHG, adel, 
m., n., ‘lineage, noble lineage, noble rank, 
perfection, OHG. adal, n, (and edili, n.), 
‘lineage, esp. noble lineage’; correspond- 
ing to OSax. adalz, n., ‘body of nobles, 
notables, nobility” Du. adel, AS. elu, 
n, plur., ‘noble birth,’ Olc. adal, ‘disposi- 
tion, talent, lineage” In Goth. the stem 
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ap (by gradation 6b) is wanting; to it 
belong OHG. wodil, n., ‘patrimony, home’ 
(ModHG. Uric, from OHG. Uodalrich or 
Ubland, from Uodal-lant), OSax. 6di, AS. 
éSel, m., ‘patrimony, home.’ Hence the 
fundamental idea of the Teut. root ab, by 
gradation 6 (from Aryan Gt‘, seems to be 
“by transmission, inheritance.’ The aris- 
tocratic tinge evinced by the WestTeut. 
cognates is not remarkable when we con- 
sider the early period ; only the patrician 
had a ‘family’; genealogies of nobles (in 
old documents) reach back to the OTeut. 
period ; the names beginning with def are 
primitive, %lfons, influenced by Rom, from 
OHG. Adalfuns, Adalheid, Adalberalt, 
Udolf, from Atha-ulf; also the deriv. OHG. 
Adalung. See too Idler, edel. 

Ader, f., ‘vein, from MidHG. dder, 
OHG. ddara, f., ‘vein, sinew,’ correspond- 
ing to MidLG. ader, ‘vein, sinew,’ Du. ader, 
AS. édre, f., ‘vein’ (rarely é5r), OSw. abra, 
ModSw. ddra,; also without the deriv. 7, 
Olc. @5r (the rv is simply a nomin. suflix), 
f., ‘vein ;’ the Goth. cognate éb is not 
found, The pre-Teut. é- has been con- 
nected with Gr. #rop, ‘heart,’ #rpov, ‘abdo- 
men,’ and here it must be recollected that 
MidHG, and MidLG. dder in the plur, may 
signify ‘ bowels.’ 

Adler, m., ‘eagle,’ from MidHG. adel-ar 
(also adel-arn), m.; prop. a compound, 
‘noble bird of prey.’ It is noteworthy 
that Mar in ModHG. is the nobler term, 
while dfer serves as the name for the 
species without any consciousness of its 
origin from del and Mar. OHG. *adal-aro 
appears by chance not to be recorded. 
Corresponds to Du. adelaar (besides arend), 

dferm, vb., ‘to repeat,’ an UpG. word ; 
MidHG. eferen, OHG. afarén. See under 
aber. 

_ aff, suffix used to form names of rivers 
(Srlaff, OAG. Hril-affa, Uhaff, OHG. Asc- 
affz), and of places (esp. in France, and 
Hess,, comp. Honeff), allied to which -ep, 
(also Westph.), occurs as an unchanged 
LG. form, eg. in Lennep, The base *apa 
is Kelt. (equiv. to Lat. aqua, ‘ water,’ Goth. 
ahwa, ‘viver’), 

_ Affe, m., ‘ape, monkey,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. affe, OHG. affo, m. ; alsoinOHG. 
the feminine forms affa, afin, affnna, 
‘female ape.’ A word common to the 
Teut. group, unrecorded by chance in Goth. 
alone, in which, by inference from Ole. 
ape, AS, apa, E. ape (whence Ir, and Gael. 


apa), Du. aap, the form must have been 
*apa. Facts and not linguistic reasons lead 
to the conclusion that apan- is a primitive 
loanword with which ORuss. opica, OBoh.. 
opice, is connected, and through commer- 
cial intercourse reached the Teutons by 
some unknown route. On account of the 
assonance it is very often referred, without 
sufficient reason, to Sans. kapi (Gr. xfros), 
‘ape’; at all events, it is certain that no 
word for %ffe common to the Aryan, or 
even to the West Aryan, group does exist. 

Affolter, m., ‘apple-tree.’? See Mpfel. 

alffer, m., ‘buttocks, backside,’ from 
MidHG. after, OHG. aftaro, m., ‘funda- 
ment, anus’; lit. ‘the back part, from 
MidHG. ofter, OHG. aftar, adj., ‘behind, 
following’ ; akin to Goth. aftana, ‘from be- 
hind, AS. efter, E. after (LG.and Du. achter), 
Goth. aftra, ‘back, again.’ It is certainly 
allied to Goth. afar, ‘behind, and the cog- 
nates discussed under aber.—fter- In com- 
pounds is lit. ‘after,’ whence the idea of 
‘counterfeit, baseness’; comp. MidHG. 
aftersprdche, ‘slander, backbiting, after- 
wort, ‘calumny’; the older meaning, 
‘after, behind,’ is preserved in ModHG. 
Mftermtete, cmiufe, -rede. Note too Suab. 
(even in the MidHG. period) aftermontag 
for ‘ Tuesday.’ 

Aglei, f., from the equiv. MidHG. agleie, 
OHG. ageleia, f., ‘columbine,’ which is de- 
rived from Lat. aquilegia, whence too the 
equiv. Fr. ancolie, Du. akeler. 

Able, f., from the equiv. MidHG. dle, 
OHG. dla, f., ‘cobbler’s awl.’ To this 
is allied the equiv. OHG. deriv. dlunsa, 
dlansa, f. (with the same suffix as Genfe) ; 
prop. alesna (Swiss alesne, alsne), whence 
the Rom. cognates—Span. alesna, Ital. 
lesina, Fr. aléne, ‘awl,’ are borrowed ; 
comp. Du. els, ‘awl’ (from *alisna), AS. 
él (in the Orkneys altson), Ole. alr, ‘awl! 
The consonance with Sans. Gd, f., ‘punch, 
awl,’ points to an OAryan word; there 
existed also a widely ramified Aryan root 
to designate articles of leather. See Gaum 
and Giutle. 

ahmen, vb. in nadahmen, which is 
wanting in MidHG. and OHG.; from the 
equiv. MidHG. dmen, ‘to measure a cask, - 
gauge,’ figuratively ‘to estimate,’ from Mid 
HG. and MidLG. dme, ‘ ohm’ (cask =about 


40 galls.). See Ohm. 


Abn, m., ‘grandfather, ancestor, from 
MidHG. ane (collateral modified form ene), 
OHG. ano, m., ‘grandfather’; akin to the 


Ahn ( 

Alem, dimin. $€6nt, ‘grandfather’ Further 
ModHG. Une, MidHG. ane, OHG. ana, f., 
‘erandmother. To these are allied Mod 
HG. Urahn, MidHG. urane, urene, OHG. 
*urano, m., great-grandfather’; in OHG. 
alt-ano, altar-ano (for the force of urz in 
Uralne see uv-). The class is peculiar to 
G., being foreign to the remaining Teut. 
dialects ; comp, also Gnfel—really a dimin. 
form—which belongs to it. There is no 
doubt that Lat. dnus, ‘old woman,’ is a 
primit. cognate. Perhaps the Teat. mas- 
culine name OHG, Anedo (AS. Onela, Olc. 
Ale) is allied to it. 

ahnden, vb., ‘to punish, from MidHG. 
anden, OHG. antén, anadén, ‘to punish, 
censure,’ allied to OHG. anto, anado, m., ‘in- 
sult, embittered feeling, anger.’ It corre- 
sponds to OSax. ado, ‘exasperation, anger,’ 
AS. anda, onepa, ‘zeal, vexation, hatred,’ 
whence andian, ‘to be angry’; moreover, 
Goth. preserves in wz-anan, ‘to die,’ the 
root an, ‘to breathe, respire, snort,’ which 
appears in these words. Comp. Ole. ande, 
m., ‘ breath, spirit,’ end, f., ‘breath, soul’ ; 
and also AS. éSian, ‘ to breathe’ (implying 
Goth. *anpjén), AS. orup, * breath’ (Goth. 
*uzanp), orbian, ‘to breathe,’ Ole. ¢rendi, 
‘breathlessuess,” The root an, preserved 
in all the cognates, is OAryan, and means 
‘to breathe’; comp. Lat. animus, anima, 
Gr. depos, connected with the Aryan root 
an, ‘to breathe, respire.’—ahnden, vb., ‘ to 
torebode’ ; see afnen. 

Abne, f., ‘boon’ (of flax or hemp), from 
MidHG. dne, older agene, f., ‘ chaff’? ; OHG, 
agand, f., ‘chaltf;’ also AS. *agon, egne, Mid 
E. awene, E. awns, Goth. ahana, Olc. egn, 
‘chaff’ In these cognates two really dif- 
ferent roots seem to have been blended in 
various ways ; the meaning ‘ chaff’ would 
be applicable to the one, just as the exact 
Gr. correspondent éxvn, ‘chaff, foam’ (of 
the sea), likewise points to Aryan aghnd 
(comp. besides Gr. &xupor, ‘chatf’), The 
other is perhaps lit. ‘prickle, awn,’ and 
belongs to the root al (Aryan ak); see 
Mhre, 

ahiten, vb., ‘to forebode, suspect,’ from 
Mid HG. anen, ‘to foresee, forebode, foreign 
to the older period and to the rest of the 
Teut. dialects ; it has been connected with 
the OAryan root an, ‘to breathe, respire,’ 
so that it may bea primit. cognate of aln- 
pen, under the influence of which it also 
appears in ModHG, as afnven. It is better, 
however, to regard it as a derivative of 
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the prep. an; ahuen, lit. ‘to befall, seize, 
attack’ (properly said of ghosts or visions), 

Ghnlic, adj., from the equiv. MidHG, 
dnelich, OHG, dnagilih (*dnalth), adj., 
‘similar.’ It corresponds to Goth. énaleikd, 
adv., ‘similarly’; from the OTeut. (Goth,) 
oe ana (see an) and the suflix lich; see 
gletch, 

Abort, m., ‘maple, from the equiv. 
MidHG. and OHG. dhorn, m., the dé of which 
is inferred from the Swiss dial. ; comp. Du. 
ahorn, tis primit. allied to Lat. der, n., 
‘maple’ (Gr. dkacros) and Gr, dkxaraXs, 
‘juniper berry.’ The G. word, at all events, 
cannot be regarded as borrowed from Lat, 
For another old name see under Maffholder. 

dibve, f., ‘ear’ (of corn), from the plur. 
of MidHG,. eher, OHG. ehir, ahir, n., ‘ear? 
(of corn) ; corresponds to Du. aar, AS. edr 
(from *eahor), E. car. As the derivative r 
standsforan older s, Goth. ahs, n. (gen. ahsis) 
and Ole, az (also Sw. and Dan.), ‘ear’ 
(of corn), are identical with it; so, too, 
OHG, ah, ‘ear’ (of corn), Comp. besides 
OHG., ahii, ModHG, WUchel, ‘prickle, spike’ 
(of corn), (with regard to the ch, comp. Bay. 
Gcher, ‘ear of corn,’ AS. and Northumb. 
ehher), AS. egle, ‘spikes’ (of corn), E. 
ails, eils ‘ beard of wheat or barley,’ LG. (in 
Brockes) Give, ‘spike ’ (of corn), Goth. *agip? 
Comp. also Whne. The Teut. root ah, which 
consequently, specially means ‘ spike, ear? 
(of corn), agrees with Lat. acus (gen. acerts), 
n., ‘corn-prickle.’ It may be said generally 
that a root, ak, with the primary meaning 
‘ pointed,’ is very widely developed in the 
Ayran group; comp. Gr. dkavos, ‘a kind 
of thistle,” dkawa, ‘voad, dkwv, ‘javelin,’ 
d«pos, ‘at the point,’ Lat. acus, aculeus, actes 
(see, Gcfe). 

Ahren, m., ‘vestibule’ (dial.), from 
MidHG. gn, m., ‘floor, threshing-floor,’ 
also ‘ground, bottom,’ OHG. grin, m, (Goth. 
*arins), to which Ole. arenn, m., ‘ hearth,’ 
corresponds. Further, OHG. éro, Ole. 
jorve, ‘earth, as well as Lat. area, ‘ court- 
yard, threshing-floor, Lat. arvum, £ plain, 
cornfield, and Gr, épage, ‘to the ground,’ 
may be cognate. 

aicher, see cidjen, 

Aklei, see MAglet. 

Alabaffer, m., ‘alabaster, from Mid 
HG. alabaster (Goth. alabastraun), from 
Lat-Gr, alubastrum. 

Aang (1.), m., ‘chub? (a fish), from the 
equiv. MidHG. alant, OHG. alant, alunt, 
m., corresponds to OSax. alund; allied to 
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Ole. élunn, ‘a fish’; of obscure origin, 
perhaps akin to Mal. 

Alané (2.), m., ‘elecampane’ (a plant), 
from the equiv. MidHG. alunt, OHG. alant, 
m.; of obscure origin; it has been sup- 
posed. to be connected with the equiv. 
Span. and Port. ala. 

Alarm, m., ‘alarm,’ first occurs in Mod 
HG., like E. alarm, from the equiv. Fr. 
alarme; the latter is derived from Ital. 
allarme, prop., all’ arme, ‘to arms.’ See 
Lavm. 

Maat, m., ‘alum,’ from MidHG, alun, 
-m., ‘alum,’ from the equiv. Lat. aldmen, 
whence also Lith. alwnas, Eng, and Fr. 
alun, E. alum (AS. elifne, also efne). 

Albe (1.), f., ‘alb” from MidHG, albe, 
OHG. alba, f., ‘a white vestment used at 
mass,’ formed from the equiv. EcclLat, 
alba (KE. alb). 

Albe (2.), f., ‘bleak, whitebait,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. albe/, m., formed. from 
the Lat. albula, whence also Fr. able. 

Albeere, Albefing, LG. ‘black currant, 
even in MidLG. albere; al- is generally 
connected with lant (2). Corresponding 
to Du. aalbes, aalbezie. 

Alber, f., ‘white poplar,’ from MidHG. 
alber, OHG. albdrt, m., ‘poplar’; prob. 
borrowed from Rom. ; comp. Ital. alburo, 
which is connected either with Lat. albus 
or with Lat. arbor ; OHG. arbar, ‘ poplar,’ 
occurs once, 

albern, adj., ‘silly, foolish,’ earlier Mod 
HG, alber, from MidHG. dlwere, ‘simple, 
silly” OHG. dlawdéri, ‘kind, friendly, well- 
disposed’ (with an interesting change of 
meaning from OHG. to MidHG.). 
OHG. adj. signifies also ‘ truly, quite true’ ; 
so Goth. wérs, ‘true,’ also means ‘ friendly’ 
by inference from un-wéryan, ‘to be un- 
willing, displeased’ (comp. too OHG. miti- 
wart, ‘friendly’). See wahr and all, More- 
over, albern has not the present meanings 
in the UpG. dialects ; Luther introduced 
it from MidG., into the written language. 

Aldimie, f., ‘alchemy,’ from late Mid 
HG. alchemie, f., which is derived from the 
equiv. Rom. cognates—Ital. alchimia, Fr. 
alchimie—the origin of which from Arab. 
al-kiméd and the earlier Gr. xuuds, ‘juice,’ is 
undoubted. Al-as the Arab, article is still 
seen in Alfali, Wlforan, AUlfade, MUlhambra, 
AlEohol, Wlgebra. See Mfover. 

Alfangzerei, f., ‘foolery, from MidHG. 
ale-vanz, mi., ‘ trick, roguery, deceit’ ; con- 
nected with OHG. giana-venzdn, ‘to mock’ 


The 


(the al- of MidHG. as in albern 2), also §it- 
lefang and Fant. 

{koven, m., ‘bedchamber, alcove,’ 
first occurs in ModHG. from Fr. alcéve 
(comp. also E. alcove), which with its Rom. 
cognates is based upon Arab. al-gobbah, 
‘vault, tent’; comp. Adhimte, also Wlhambra, 
MWlfovan. 

alf, adj., ‘all, whole,’ from MidHG,. and 
OHG. al (infl. gen. addes), adj., ‘entire, each, 
every one’; a word common to the Teut. 
group ; it corresponds to Goth, alls, Olc. 
allr, AS. eall, E. all, Du. al, OSax. vl, with 
the samemeanings. There isalsoanOTeut. 
form ala- in compounds and derivatives ; 
comp. OHG. and OSax. alung, MidHG. 
alenc, ‘entire, complete,’ Goth. alamans, 
plur., ‘everybody, OHG. ala-wdr, ‘quite 
true’ (see albert), alaniuwi, ‘quite new.’ 
Probably Goth. alla- as a participial form 
is based upon an older al-na- (comp. voll, 
Wofle), since a/a- shows that the root was 
al or rather ol. Whether Goth. alan, ‘ to 
grow up’ (see alt), is a cognate, remains 
uncertain ; in any case, the Kelt. words, 
OIr. wile, ule, ‘ entire, each, all’ (base olto-), 
and W. oll, ‘entire,’ are rightly compared 
with it, while Gr. 6dos, on account of Sans. 
sdérvas (from Aryan solwvo-s), ‘entire, each,’ 
must be kept apart.—allein, adj., ‘soli- 
tary, sole,’ trom MidHG. al-ein, al-eine, 
like MidE. al-one, E. alone.—allmabli, 
allindlig, adj, ‘gradual, earlier allmach- 
lid) and al(gemad, trom MidHG,. almech- 
lich, ‘slow’; the later form af{mafig is based 
upon Mal, ‘time, but the MidHG. form 
upon gemach—Allmende, f. (Alem.), 
‘common land,’ from MidHG. almende, f., 
‘common’; on account of the MidHG. 
spelling almeinde and algemeine, the deri- 
vation from gemeine is probable (OHG. 
*alagimeinida). The derivation from an 
assumed OHG. alagimannida, ‘ commu- 
nity,’ must be rejected, as such a form 
could never have existed.—AlIIod, n., 
‘allodial estate, freehold. first occurs in 
ModHG., adopted from MidLat. allodium, 
which is the latinised form for the OG. and 
OFranc. alédis, OHG. al-éd, ‘entire pro- 
perty or possession, free property’ ; comp. 
OSax. éd, AS. edd, ‘ aie eee 
OHG., étag, ‘wealthy. To this the Teut, 
proper name Odoardo, Edward, is allied. 
a f., ‘mountain pasture,’ equiv. to 

pe. 

Almanac, m., ‘almanac,’ first appears 
in early ModHG., from Fr. almanach, which 
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with its Rom, cognates is said to have come 
from Arab, through Span., like other words 
beginning with 9{- (see MUldhimie, lfoven). 
But as the Arab. word for calendar is cer- 
tainly not %{manad, but taguém (Milan. 
taccutno), the derivation from Gr.-Egyp. 
drAwerixtaxd, ‘calendar’ (found in the Eccl. 
Hist. of Eusebius), is much more likely to 
be correct. 

Almofer, n., ‘alms, charity,’ from tlie 
equiv. MidHG. almuosan, OHG. alamuo- 
sun, wlamdsan, n.; corresponds to Du, aal- 
moes, AS. elmesse, E. alms, Olc. elmusa, f., 
‘alms.’ The derivation from Lat.-Gr. éden- 
Hootvn, ‘sympathy, compassion, alms,’ is 
incontestable ; as the OHG. collateral form 
elemosyna, elimosina indicates, the Lat.-Gr. 
origin was as firmly accepted in the OHG. 
period as the derivation of OHG. chirihha, 
‘church,’ from k«upiaxdy, Yet the question 
remains how the ecclesiastical word found 
its way so early into the Teut. languages, 
so as to become « common possession of 
the MidEurop.and Northern Teutons, The 
absence of a corresponding Goth, word 
is explained by the fact that we obtained 
the word from the Rom. uations, as the 
congruent phonetic form proves; common 
Rom. alimesna, in accordance with Fr. 
auméne, OF. almosne, Prov. almosna, Ital. 
limosina; allied also to OIr. almsan, OSlov. 
almusino, Lith, yalmasnas. 

Alp, m., fvightmare, incubus,’ from 
MidHG. alp(b), m., ‘spectre, incubus, niglit- 
mare, oppression caused by nightmare’ ; 
prop. a term applied to mythical beings, 
AS. elf, Ole. dlfr, ‘elf, goblin’ (the Scan- 
dinavians distinguished between fairies of 
light and darkness); these appear to be 
identical with the OInd. rbi@ (lit. ‘inge- 
nious, sculptor, artist’), the name of three 
clever genii (the king of the fairies was 
rbhuk¥dn). By the ASaxons, nightmare 
was called elfddl, elfsogoda, ‘elf-malady, 
elf-sickness (hiccough),’ (lumbago in the 
Eng. dialects is termed av/fshots, AS. ylfa 
gesceot). Comp. further &lj (proper names 
like Mlboin, Mlfred, have lb as their first 
component), — 

Alpe, f., from the equiv. MidHG, albe, 
f., ‘mountain pasture,’ allied to Lat. alpes, 
so too OHG. Alpun and Alpi, ‘mountain 
pastures,’ ; 

Alraune, f., ‘mandrake,’ from MidHG. 
alrime, OHG. alrina, f, ‘mandrake, sorce- 
ress’; this, as the component -rdéne indi- 
cates, is a primit, term, which has been sup- 


posed to be connected with old Teut. 
mythical beings who do their work secretly 
(comp. Goth. rdna, ‘ secret’; see ramen). 

als, conj., ‘as,’ from MidHG. als, dlse, 
dlsé, ‘likewise, thus, as, as if, because,’ 
hence prop. identical with aljo; OHG. 
als6, ‘ likewise, like, is a compound of al, 
‘entirely,’ and sd, ‘thus,’ like the exactly 
corresponding AS. ealswd, whence E. as, 
from eal, ‘entirely,’ and swd, ‘so,’ 

alfo, adv., related to als, like ModE. also 
to as, identical in every respect with the 
preceding. 

alf, adj., from the equiv. MidHG, and 
OHG. alt, adj., ‘old’; the corresponding 
OSax. ald, AS. eald, E. old, have the same 
meaning ; Goth. a/Peis (instead of the ex- 
pected form *alda-), ‘old. The West 
Teut. form al-da- is an old ¢6- participle 
(Lat. al-tus, ‘ high’), like other ModHG. 
adjs. (see under falt), and belongs to Goth. 
alan, ‘to. grow up,’ Ole. ala, ‘to bring 
forth’ (primit. related to Lat. alo. OI. alam, 
‘I nourish’), therefore lit. ‘grown up,’ 
Hence perhaps it was used orig. and chiefly 
in reckoning age, &c. (comp. Lat. X annos 
natus), but afterwards it was also used at an 
early period in an absolute sense, ‘ vetus.’ 
See MUlter, Eltern. 

Alfar, m., ‘altar, from MidHG. diter, 
altdre, altere, under the constant influ- 
ence of Lat. altdre, which forms the base, 
Comp. altdri, dlter’, found even in OHG. ; 
the word was introduced by Christianity. 
Goth. uses hunsla-sta ps, lit. ‘temple-table’ ; 
AS. withbed for *wihbeéd, ‘sacred table’ (see 
weihen and Beute). 

Allfer, n., ‘age, antiquity,’ from MidHG. 
alter, OHG. altar, n., ‘age, old age’ (opposed 
to youth) ; comp. the corresponding OSax. 
aldar, ‘life, time of life, AS. ealdor, ‘life,’ 
Olc. aldr, ‘age, hoary age,’ Goth. *aldra-, 
in framaldrs, ‘of advanced age, in years.’ 
An abstract term formed from the root al, 
‘to grow up, bring forth,’ mentioned under 
alt, and the suffix -tro- frequent in Gr. and 
Lat. See further cognates under Welt. 

Alfreife, see Riejter. 

Alftvordern, plur., from the equiv. 
MidHG. altvordern, OHG. alt-fordoron, mn. 
plur., ‘forefathers, lit. ‘the old former 
ones,’ from OHG. fordoro, ‘former.’ With 
regard to the signification of alt- in this 
compound, comp. OHG. and MidHG., alt- 
vater, ‘grandfather, OHG, alt-hérro, ‘ an- 
cestor,’ OHG. alt-mdg, ‘ forefather, 

Ambo, m., ‘anvil, from MidHG. ane- 
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663, GHG. anabé3, m., ‘anvil’; a specifi- 
cally G. word allied to OHG. bé3an, MidHG. 
bdzen, ‘to beat, strike.’ Comp. AS. bedtan, 
E. to beat (see Beifuf, Beutel, boffetn). 
Whether OHG. ana-bé3 1s formed by the 
imitation of Lat. encus (allied to cudere) is 
uncertain, for the smith’s art was early 
developed among the Teutons without any 
Southern influence. The corresponding 
terms AS. anjfilé, E. anvil (also OHG. ana- 
falz), Du. aanbecld, MidLG. anebelie, Dan. 
ambolt, are similarly formed, 

Ameife, f., from the equiv. MidHG. 
dmeize (emeze, whence ModHG. Gmfe), 
OHG. dmeizza, f., ‘ant’; note ModHG. 
dial. ametze, OHG. dmeitza. It corresponds 
to AS. wmetie, E. emmet, ant. The deriva- 
tion can scarcely be ascertained with cer- 
tainty, as the relations of the vowels of the 
accented syllable are not clear; the OHG. 
form dmei3z3a evidently indicates a connec- 
tion with emftg ; Umetfe, lit. ‘the diligent (in- 
sect)’ On the other hand, OHG. é-meizza 
and AS. e-mette point to a root mait, ‘to 
cut, gnaw’ (see under Metfel), so that it 
would signify ‘gnawing insect’ (MidHG. 
and OHG. d- means ‘off, to pieces’). Du. and 
LG. mier, ‘ant,’ is more widely diffused than 
Ameife, CrimGoth. mera (Goth. *miuz7d), 
AS. mgra, E. mire, Sw. mgra, ‘ant’ ; orig. 
‘that which lives in the moss, the moss 
insect,’ allied to Teut. meuso- (see Mivo8). 
A word formed from the Lat. formica is 
probably at the base of Swiss wurmeisle. 

Amelirebf, n., starch-flour, from Mid 
HG. amel, amer, OHG. amar, ‘summer- 
spelt’; the ModHG. signification seems to 
be influenced by Gr.-MidLat. amylon, ‘finest 
meal? (EK. amel-corn). 

Anmumait, m.(Alem.; the France. term 
is Heimbiirge), ‘chief magistrate, bailiff, 
from MidHG. amman, a shortened colla- 
teral form of ambetman, ‘magistrate, bailiff’; 
orig. sense, ‘servant, official,’ afterwards 
also ‘magistrate.’ See also Mint. 

Amme, f., ‘(wet-)nurse, foster-mother,’ 
from MidHG. amme, f., ‘mother, in so far 
as the child is fed by her ; (wet-)nurse,’ 
OHG. amma, f.; allied to Ole. amma, 
‘srandmother’ (Suab, and Bay. even yet 
‘mother’), Probably an instinctive sound, 
since, undoubtedly independent of the 
Teut. group, Rom. also and other lan- 
guages have similar words for M{mme ; 
comp, Span. and Port. ama. 

Auuneifter, m., ‘chief magistrate,’ from 
MidHG, ammeister, from ambetmeister, like 
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Ammann, from Ambetmann ; MidHG. am- 
manmeister and ammeister, ‘president of the 
guilds (of Strasburg), : : 

Anumer, f., from the equiv. MidHG. 
amer, OHG. amero (*amaro), m., ‘yellow- 
hammer,’ with the deriv. OHG. and Mid 
1G. amerine, ‘yellow-hammer, MidLat. 
amarellus, which may have been formed 
from the G. word; E. yellow - hammer 
(Goldammer) is a corrupt form, Whether 
OHG. *amaro was derived from OHG. 
amar, ‘summer-spelt,’ is as doubtful as its 
relation to Mmfel. 

Ampel, f., ‘lamp, from MidHG. ampel 
(also ampulle), OHG. ampulla, f., ‘lamp,’ 
also ‘vessel.’ Borrowed in OHG, from 
Lat. ampulla, ‘flask, vessel,’ whence also 
AS. ampelle, Ole. ample, ‘vessel’ (LG, 
pulle, ‘ bottle’). 

Ampfer, m., ‘sorrel,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. ampfer, OHG. ampfaro, m.; allied 
to the equiy. AS. ompre; an adj. used as a 
substantive. Comp. Du. amper, ‘sharp, 
bitter, unripe,’ OSw. amper, ‘sour, bitter, 
Ole. apr (for *ampr), ‘sharp’ (chiefly of 
cold) ; also LG. ampern, ‘ to prove bitter to 
the taste.’ Gauerampfer (also corrupted to 
Sauerv-ramf) is a tautological compound like 
Windhund. In case Teut, ampra-, from 
*ambro-, represents the prop. Aryan *amr6-, 
Sans. amld, ‘sour’ (also ‘ wood-sorrel’), 
and Lat. amdrus, ‘bitter,’ are primit. cognate 
with this word. 

Aimfel, f., ‘blackbird, from the equiv. 
MidHG. amsel, OHG. amsala, f. It corre« 
sponds to AS. ésle (6s- from ams-), E. ousel ; 
the equiv. Lat. mérula (Fr. merle), whence 
Du. meerle and E. merl are borrowed, may 
represent *mésula, and have been orig. 
cognate with Umfel. Its relation to Wmmer 
and to Goth. ams, ‘ shoulder,’ is uncertain, 

Amd, n., ‘office, council, jurisdiction, 
from MidHG. ammet, older ambet, OHG. 
ambaht, ambahti, n., ‘ service, office, occu- 
pation, divine service, mass’; a word com- 
mon to the Teut. group. Comp. Goth. 
andbahti, ‘ office, service’ (from andbahts, 
‘servant, OHG. ambaht, ‘ servant’), AS. 
anbiht, ambiht, n., ‘office, service, ambiht, 
m., ‘servant’ (obsolete at the beginning 
of the MidE, period), Du. ambé, OSax. am- 
baht-skepi, ‘service,’ ambaht-man, ‘servant.’ 
The relation of the common Teut. word 
to the Gall.-Lat. ambactus (mentioned in 
Ceesar’s Bell. Gall.), ‘vassal,’ is much dis- 
puted. The WestTeut. words may be best 
explained from Goth.and OTeut. dndbahta-, 
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and the genuinely Teut. aspect of such a 


word cannot indeed be denied, even if the © 


origin of -bahts cannot now be determined 
(and- is a verbal particle, ModHG. ant:). 
The emphatic testimony of Festus, how- 


ever, is against the Teut. origin of the | 


Gall.-Lat. ambactus ; ambactusapud Ennium 
lingua gallica servus appellatur., This coin- 
cides with the fact that the word can be 
fully explained from Kelt. ; ambactus con- 


tains the Kelt. prefix amb- (Lat. amb-), | 


‘about’; and ag is an oft-recurring verbal 
root (see Q{cfer) in Kelt., meaning ‘to go’ ; 
hence ambactus, ‘ messenger’ (lit. ‘one sent 
hither and thither’), from which comes 
MidLat. ambactia, ambactiata, ‘errand’ 
(Ital. ambasciata, Fr. ambassade, ‘ em- 
bassy’). This explanation of the Lat.-Rom. 
cognates makes it possible that the OTeut. 
class was borrowed from Kelt. and trans- 
formed (Goth. andbahts for ambahts) ; in 
any case, it was borrowed in prehistoric 
times (comp. Steidh). 

an, prep., ady., fon, by, along,’ from 
MidHG. ane, OHG. ana, prep., ady., ‘on, in, 


upon’; it corresponds to Goth, ana, prep., 


adv., ‘on, upon, in,’ AS., E. on, prep., adv., 
Du. aan, OSax. an. Primit. allied to Gr, dvd, 
‘upon, on,’ Zend ana, ‘upon,’ Lat. an- in 
anhélare, ‘to respire,’ OSlov. v% (for *on). 
anberaumen, vb. ‘to fix or appoint 


(a time),’ with a dialectic transmutation of 


d into au (OBay.), or the word was based 
by popular etymology on Saum, from Mid 
HG. rdmen (remen), ‘to make proposals, 
aim, strive’ (berdmen, ‘to fix’), OHG. 
rdmén, OSax. rémén, ‘to aim, strive,’ Du. 
beramen, ‘to fix’; allied to MidHG. rdm, 
‘goal’ (root ré, asin Meve?), Further OFr. 
aramir, ‘to define legally’? 

Andachf, f., devotion,” from MidHG. 
andaht, OHG. dnadaht, ‘attention, devo- 
tion’; MidHG. déht, f., ‘thought,’ is a 
verbal abstract from MidHG. and ModHG. 
denken. 

Andaude, f., ‘drain,’ older ModHG. 
ddache, transtormed from Lat. aquaeductus, 
See MUbyucht. 

ander, adj., ‘other, different, second,’ 
from MidHG. ander, OHG. andar, ‘the 
other’; it corresponds to Goth. anpar, ‘the 
other,’ Ole. annarr, AS. d5er, E. other, Du. 
ander, OSax. Gar, 6Sar. ‘Vhe meanings 
‘the second, one of two, the other,’ are 
due to a comparative form (Aryan dinteros, 
‘one of two,’ Lat. alter). Comp, the corre- 
sponding Sans, dntara-, ‘different from,’ 
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Osset. dndér, ‘otherwise than, with the 


‘exception of, Lith, dntras, ‘the other.’ 


The root an- is proved by Sans, and Zend 
an-ya-, ‘another’ With OHG. andar, 
‘other,’ is also connected OHG. antarén, 
‘to imitate,’ 

Anders, see cinft. 

Andorn, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
and OHG. andorn, ‘horehound, the plant 
Marrubium’; the suffix -orn as in MUhorn ? 
The root has not yet been explained. 

anfacder, see Fader. 

Angel, m. and f., from the equiv. Mid 
HG. angel, m., f., ‘sting, fish-hook, hinge 
of a door, OHG. angul, m.. ‘sting, point, 
fish-hook’ ; diminut. of OHG. ango, ‘sting, 
door hinge,’ MidHG. ange, ‘ fish-hook, door 
hinge” Comp. AS. ongel, E. angle, AS. 
onga, ‘ sting,’ Olc. engull, ‘ fish-hook,’ allied 
to ange, ‘sting, point’ (Alem. angel, ‘ bee 
sting,” angelmuch, ‘stinging fly’). The 
supposition that the primit. and widely dif- 
fused cognates are borrowed from Lat. an- 
gulus, ‘angle, corner,’ is untenable ; OBulg. 
qglt, KE. angle, AS. angul, ‘angle, corner,’ 
are, however, primit. allied to it; so too 
England, Angeljachfen. The root idea of the 
Teut. cognates is ‘pointed? An Aryan 
root onk, ‘to be pointed,’ also lies at the 
base of Lat. uncus, Gr. &yKos, byxwos, ‘ barb,’ 
dyxtorpor, ‘fish-hook,’ Sans. aika, ‘hook,’ 
Osset. dngwr, ‘hook, hinge, Olr. ead, 
‘hook,’ 

aigenehmt, adj., ‘ agreeable, pleasant,’ 
from MidHG. geneme, late OHG. gindmi, 
adj., ‘acceptable, agreeable’ (without the 
prefix an-), allied to nehmen. Comp. Goth. 
andanéms, ‘agreeable,’ allied to and-niman, 
‘to accept.’ 

Artger, m., ‘paddock, grass plot,’ from 
MidHG. anger, OHG. angar, m., ‘ pasture 
land, grass plot, arable land’; allied to Ole. 
eng, enge, ‘meadow, pasture ground,’ The 
cognates can scarcely be derived from enge, 
‘narrow’ (Teut. root ang). Trustworthy 
correspondences are wanting. 

Angefidf, n., ‘face, presence, from 
MidHG. angestht, n., ‘aspect, view,’ MidG. 
also ‘face’; allied to Gejidht, fehen. 

Angff, f., from the equiv, MidHG. 
angest, OHG. angust, f., ‘anxiety, appre- 
hension’; this abstract form is wanting 
in the other OTeut. dialects, the suffix s¢ 
being also very rarely found ; comp. Dienft. 
But it must not be assumed therefore that 
the OHG. angust is borrowed from Lat. 
angustiae, ‘narrowness, meanness.’ It is 
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rather to be regarded as a genuine Teut. 
derivative from the root ang appearing in 
enge, especially as the OSlov. in its primit. 
allied gzost#, ‘contraction,’ shows the same 
derivation. Hence %ugft must he consi- 
dered as primit. cognate with Lat. angustiae. 
See bange and enge. 

anheifcdig, adj., from the equiv, Mid 
HG. antherzec, anthetze, adj., ‘bound, en- 
gaged,’ influenced by hetfdjen ; the MidHG. 
adj. is derived from MidHG, and OHG, an- 
theiz, ‘vow, promise,’ which, like Goth. 
andahait, ‘confession,’ AS. ondettan, ‘to 
confess,’ is composed of the particle ant- 
and the root hait, ‘to bid,’ 

Anis, m., from the equiv. MidHG. anés, 
also ents, n., ‘anise,’ borrowed perhaps 
even before the MidHG. period from Lat. 
anisum (Gr, dvicov), ‘anise? whence also 
Fr. anis, E. anise. 

Atke, m., ‘ butter,’an Alem. word, from 
MidHG. anke, OHG, ancho, ‘ butter’; the 
genuine G. term for the borrowed word 
Butter, for which, in the OHG., period, anc- 
sméro or chuo-sméro, lit, ‘cow-fat’ (see 
Sameer), might also be used. Goth. *agga 
for OHG, ancho is not recorded. It is 
certainly allied primitively to the Ind. root 
aiy, ‘to anoint, besmear,’ and to Lat. unguo, 
‘to anoint’; comp. Sans. aya, ‘butter- 
offering,’ OIr. zmb (from imben-), * butter,’ 

Anker (1.), m., ‘anchor,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. anker, late OMG. anchar. m. ; cor- 
responding to Du. anker, AS. (even at a very 
early period) oncor, E. anchor, Olc. akkere, 
‘anchor. A loan-word early naturalised 
among the English, and before 1000 a.p. 
even among the MidEurop. Teutons and in 
the North. From Lat. ancora (comp. Ital. 
ancora, Fr. ancre, f.; allied also to Lith. 
inkaras, OSlov. anikura, ankuwra), in con- 
nection with which the different gender of 
the Teut. words is remarkable. In OHG. 
there exists a genuinely native word for 
“anchor’—senchtl, m., senchila, f. 

avker (2.), m., ‘a liquid measure,’ Mod 
HG. only, trom Du. anker, which, like the 
equiv. E. anchor, points to MidLat. anceria, 
ancheria, ‘cupa minor’ (smaller cask) ; the 
origin of the cognates is obscure. 

Anleben, n., ‘loan, from MidHG. an- 
Iéhen, OHG. analéhan, n., ‘loan of money on 
interest,’ from anz and Lehen. 

anrithig, adj., also anviidtig, ‘disre- 
putable,’ ModHG., only, formed from rudbar 
under the influence of riedyen. See rudjtbar. 

Anftalf, f., ‘institution, from MidHG. 


anstalt, ‘founding’; .-ftalt is an apstract 
from fteffen. 

amftaff, see Statt. 

anf-, prefix, preserved in ModHG. only 
in Antik and Ant-wort (see also MAmt, anz 
heifchig, and Handwerf), 1t is found in the 
early periods in many noun compounds, 
to which ModHG. entz is the correspond- 
ing prefix of verbal compounds. Comp. 
MidHG. and OHG. ant-, Goth. anda-, AS. 
and-, ond- (comp. E. answer under Ant: 
wort) ; also the Goth. prep. and, ‘on, upon, 
in, along.’ The orig. meaning of the prefix 
is ‘counter,’ which makes it cognate with 
Gr, dv7l, ‘against,’ Lat, ante, ‘before,’ Sans. 
dnti, * opposite.’ 

Anflifz, n., from the equiv. MidHG. 
antlitze, u., late OHG. antliz2t, n., ‘ coun- 
tenance’; allied to the equiv. collateral 
forms MidHG. antliitte, OHG. antluttr 
(analdtz), n., ‘countenance.’ Two origi- 
nally different words have been combined 
in these forms. It is probable that OHG. 
and MidHG. antl1z corresponds to AS. and- 
wlita, m., Ole. andlit, n. (comp. Goth. anda- 
wleizn, n.); comp. Goth. wlits, m., ‘face, 
wlaitén, Ole. lita (for *vlita), ‘to spy’; the 
root wlit (pre-Teut. wbid), preserved in 
these words, has not yet been authenticated 
beyond the Teut. group. With these cog- 
nates were combined those from Goth. 
ludja, ‘face,’ parallel to which an equiv. 
*anda-ludi, for OHG. antlitti, n., ‘coun- 
tenance,’ must be assumed. 

Antfworf, f., from the equiv. MidHG. 
antwurt, f., OHG. antwurtr, f., ‘answer, 
beside which there is a neut. form Mid 
HG. antwiirte, OHG. antwurti, Goth. dnda- 
waurdi,; lit. ‘counter-words’ (collective). 
Comp. ants; also, AS. andswaru, E. an- 
swer, under {diworen. 

Apfel, n., ‘apple,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. apfel, OHG. apful (also afful, plur. 
epfilt), m.; a word common to the Teut. 
group, by chance not recorded in Goth, 
Comp. Du. and LG, appel, m., AS. eppel, m. 
(in the plur, neut.), E. apple, Olc. eple, n., 
‘apple’ (Goth, *aplus, m.?).. The apple- 
tree in WestTeut. is *apuldr, f.; comp. 
OHG. affoltra, AS. apuldr, which are pre- 
served in the local names ModHG. A ffoltern, 
Affaltvach, (Mpolda?), Du. Apeldoren, E. Apple- 
dore. In spite of this diffusion throughout 
the entire Teut. group, and of the mention 
of wild apple-trees in Tacitus, the whole 
class must be recognised as loan-words 
(Obft has no connection whatever with 
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them). ‘They must, however, have been 
borrowed long before the bevinning of our 
era, since the Teut. » in apla- has, in accord- 
ance with the permutation of consonants, 
originated in a prehistoric 6, comp. Ir. 
abali, uball, Lith. obiilys, OSlov. abliko, 
‘apple.’ As nothing testifies to the Arvan 
origin of these oblu- cognates (in Lat. 
mélum Gr, »Aov), found only in the North 
of Europe, we must assume that the word 
was borrowed, The derivation from Lat. 
malum Abellanum (the Campanian town 
Abella was famed in antiquity for its 
apples), is on phonetic and formal grounds 
doubtful, although in the abstract (comp. 
$B firftd)) the combination is interesting, No 
other explanation of how it was borrowed 
has yet been found. It is noteworthy that 
for Augapfel, ‘pupil, apful alone (as well 
as ougapful) can be used in OHG.; comp. 
AS. eppel, n. (plur., also masc.), E. apple 
of the eye (also eyeball), Du. oogappel ; but, 
on the other hand, Ole. augasteinn. 

April, m., ‘ April, from the equiv Mid 
HG. aprille, aberélle, m. ; from Lat. Aprilis 
(comp. Fr. avril, Ital. aprile), borrowed at 
the beginning of the MidHG. period in 
place of the genuine OHG. éstarmdanéd, 
* Haster-month.’ 

alr, m., n., a square measure (about 
120 sq. yards), ModHG. only, formed from 
the equiv. Fr. are (Lat. area), 

Arbeif, f., ‘work, labour, employment,’ 
from MidHG. arbect, arebert, OHG. ar(a)ber’, 
f., ‘labour, toil, distress.’ Corresponding to 
OS ax. arbédi, n., ‘toil, hardship, suffering,’ 
arbéd, f., and Du. arbeid, m., AS. earfod, 
earfeSe, n., ‘toil, hardship,’ earfedSe, adj., 
‘ difficult,’ Goth. arbai}s(d), f., ‘ oppression, 
distress’ ; Ole. erfidz, n., § toil,’ erfidr, adj., 
‘difficult, toilsome.’ Hence ‘toil’ must be 
accepted as the fundamental meaning of 
the cognates, and therefore any connection 
with the stem of Grbe is improbable. It 
has been compared with greater reason with 
OSlov. (Russ.) rabota, f., ‘servants’ work,’ 
and rabi, robté, ‘servant, thrall,’ as prim. 
cognates, although this comparison is open 
to doubt. Lat. labor, ‘work,’ is at all 
events certainly not allied to it. 

Arde, f., ‘ark,’ from MidHG., arche 
(also arke), OHG. arahha (also archa), f., 
‘Noah’s ark.’ The ModHG. form with ch 
(instead of &) seems to point to Upper Ger- 
many (Luther’s Bible has Noahs Maften) ; 
OHG. buoh-arahha, ‘book-chest,’ MidHG. 
arche, ‘chest, money-chest,’ It corresponds 


to Du. ark, ‘ Noal’s ark, AS, eare, m., earce, 
f., ‘chest, covenant, ark, bux,’ E. ark, Olc. 
ork, f., ‘chest, coffin, Noah’s ark,’ Goth. 
arka, f., ‘box, money-box, Noah’s ark.’ 
This widely diffused word was borrowed 
at an early period from the equiv. Lat. 
(also Romance) arca, which, as the mean- 
ings of the Teut. group coextensive with 
those of the Lat. indicate, was not perhaps 
naturalised on the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, to which the more recent meaning 
of ‘Noah’s ark’ may refer. Both the word 
and the thing had probably at the beginning 
of our era found their way to the Teutons 
with Lat. cista. See Kifte and Gact. 

arg, adj., ‘bad, severe, hard,’ from Mid 
HG. arc(g), ‘vile, wicked, stingy, avari- 
cious,’ OHG. arg, arag, ‘avaricious, cow- 
ardly, vile’; also OHG. ary, MidHG. arc(q), 
evil, vileness, wickedness.’ Comp. AS. 
earg, adj., ‘cowardly, slothful’ (no longer 
found in E.), Ole. argr, ‘cowardly, effe- 
minate’ (also rag”). Paul the Deacon cites 
arga as an abusive term among the Lom- 
bards. Through a Goth. *args the Teut. 
word may have made its way into Span. 
and Finn. ; comp. Span. aragan, ‘sloth- 
ful,’ Finn. arka, ‘cowardly. As it is not 
easy to deduce the meaning ‘cowardly’ 
from ‘avaricious,’ which appears chiefly in 
OHG., we must assume that the root idea 
of the 'l'eut. arga- was ‘vile, base, of which 
‘avaricious’ and ‘cowardly’ would be spe- 
cialisations resulting from the liberal hos- 
pitality and bravery which characterised 
the Teutons. This word, like almost all 
words within the ethical sphere, is pecu- 
liar to Teutonic; comp. arm, baje, gut, ibel — 
drgeri, ‘to annoy, vex, fret,’ from Mid 
HG. ergern, ‘to incite to evil, deteriorate, 
ecrrupt,’ OHG. ergirén, argirén, ‘to make 
worse.’ from the comparative of arg. From 
this ModHG. %rger, m., is formed (comp. 
Ausfag from ausjigia, Getz from geizen, 
Handel from handeln, Opfer from opfern) ; in 
MidHG. erge, OHG. argi, f., ‘malice.’— 
Argwohn, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
arcwdn, mn. (comp. Wahu), ‘suspicion, mis- 
trust’; comp. ModHG. rglijt, f., from Mid 
HG. arelist, f., ‘cunning, malice,’ from arg ; 
even in OHG. arewénen, ‘to suspect,’ oc- 
curs, MidHG. arewenen. 

drgerit, vb., see arg. 

Arlesbaum, m., ‘service tree,’ from 
MidHG. OHG. arliz-boum, m., ‘acernus, 
cornus’; scarcely allied to Erle. 

Arm, ui, ‘arm, branch,’ from the equiv. 
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MidHG. arm, OHG. aram, arm, m.; a word 
common to the Teut. group ; comp. OSax, 
arm, Du. arm, AS. earm, E. arm, Ole. armr, 
Goth, arms, m., ‘arm, Like many terms 
for parts of the body (see WUrjdh, Fuh, Her3, 
Knie, Nagel, &e.), Mrm extends beyond the 
Teut. dialects. Itis primit. related to Lat. 
armus, ‘the topmost part of the upper 
arm, fore-quarter’ (Gr. dpuds, ‘suture, joint, 
shoulder,’ belongs to another division), 
OBulg. rame, ‘shoulder, arm, Sans. trmd-s, 
m., ‘fore-quarter, arm.’ See Grmel. 

arnt, adj., ‘poor, unfortunate, miser- 
able,’ from the equiv. MidHG. arm, OHG. 
aram, arm, adj. ; comp. OSax. arm, Du. 
arm, AS. earm (obsolete in E.), Ole. armr, 
Goth. arms, adj., ‘poor,’ A term common 
to Teut., with no correspondence in the 
allied Aryan group ; comp. barmberzig, ara, 
reid.—Armut, f, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. armuot, f., armuote, n., ‘ poverty,’ 
OHG. aramuoti, t.: a derivative of the 
Goth. adj. *arméhs; comp. Gindde, Heimat. 

Armbruff, f£, ‘crossbow,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. armbrust, n.. which must 
be a corruption of MidLat. arbalista, arcu- 
balista, lit. ‘ bow for projectiles’ (Lat. arcus, 
Gr. Bdd\A\ew). A compound of Arm and 
Bruft is, properly speaking, impossible in 
G., especially as the MidHG. word is 
neut. From MidLat. arbalista comes the 
equiv. Fr. arbaléte ; comp. E. arbalist, Du. 
armborst, Ital. balestra, from the last of 
which the older ModHG. QSalefter, ‘cross- 
bow, for shooting bullets,’ is borrowed. 

Armel!, see Grinel. 

Armufé, see arm. 

Arnold, see Mar. 

Arfd, m., ‘arse, fundament, according 
to the analogous cases cited under bitfdjen, 
from an older rs, MidHG, and OHG. ars, 
m., ‘arse.’ It corresponds to the equiv. Mid 
LG. ars, ers, Du. aars, naars (with prefixed 
n), AS. ears, E. arse, Ole. ars (and rass, 
comp. argr and ragr, see arg), m., ‘arse.’ 
Teut. arsa-2z, m., from 6rso-s, is rightly held 
to be primit. allied to Gr. 860s (pp for rs), 
‘coecyx, rump’; akin to Olr. err, f., ‘ tail, 
end, point’? Comp. the remark under 
Arm. 

Arf, f., “kind, sort, species, manner,’ 
from MidHG. art, m., f., ‘innate peculi- 
arity, nature, condition, kind’; OHG. art, 
is not recorded with these meanings, nor is 
the word found elsewhere. Instead of 
this there occurs the homonymous OHG. 
art, f,, ‘tillage, ploughing,’ with which artén, 
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‘to inhabit, cultivate,’ is connected ; further, 
OSax. ard, m., ‘dwelling-place,’ AS. eard, 
m., ‘dwelling, native place,’ Olc. 970, f., 
‘harvest, produce.’ These cognates, which 
belong (see Mer) to an OTeut. and Aryan 
root, ar, ‘to plough’ (Lat. arare, Gr. dpéw, 
&c.), are scarcely allied to MidHG. art, m., 
f., ‘nature, condition’; comp., however, 
Wohnung from gewshnen. It is more pro- 
bable that rt is connected with Lat. ars 
(gen. plur. arti-wm), ‘method, art,’ and 
Sans. rtd, ‘method.’ The compounds 
MArtacer, artbar, arthaft contain MidHG. and 
OHG. art, ‘agriculture, tillage,’ and be- 
long consequently to the Teut. and Aryan 
root ar, ‘to plough.’ 

Arvzenei, f. (in the 17th cent. accen- 
ted on the %% also), ‘ medicine, from 
MidHG. arzenie (erzenie), f., ‘art of heal- 
ing, remedy.’ The OHG. word does not 
occur, but only a derivative OHG. erzinen, 
giarzinén, MidHG. erzenen, ‘to heal ;’ the 
verb, by its suflix, suggests Goth. lékinén, 
AS. lécnian, OHG. lahhinén, ‘to heal.’ 
From OHG. gi-arzinén, the MidHG. sub- 
stant. arzenie, which did not appear until 
a later period, might then have been 
formed with a Rom. termination. The 
assumption that MidHG. arzenie referred 
to Archigenes of Apamea (in Syria), a 
famous physician, is untenable; if this 
assumption were correct, we should have 
expected OHG. *arzin, or rather *urzino, 
‘physician,’ which, however, is nowhere 
to be found. Besides, OHG. arzinén 
formed into aradt, ‘physician,’ under the 
influence of the genuinely Teut. and Goth. 
lékanén, OHG. ldhhinén, ‘to heal,’ makes 
any reference to Archigenes quite super- 
fluous. Moreover, MidHG. has also a 
form arzatie (MidDu. arsedie), ‘ medicine.’ 
See WUret. 

Arzf, m., ‘physician,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. arzet, arzdt, OHG. arzdt, m., a 
specifically Germ. word, unknown to Eng., 
Scand, and Goth. Its early appearance in 
OHG., in which OTeut. Jé@hhi was the more 
prevalent form, is remarkable (comp. Goth. 
lékets, ‘physician,’ AS. léce, E. leech ; also 
the ModHG. proper name Lachner, from 
MidHG. ldécheneere, ¢ enchanter, lit. ‘physi- 
cian’). The MidDu. form arsatre, OLG. 
ercetere, * physician’ (Mid LG. arste), proves 
the origin from the oft-recurring Franc. and 
MidLat. archiater (dpxsarpés), ‘physician’ 
(espec, physician-in-ordinary to the king). 
There are no phonetic difficulties in con- 
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necting OHG, arzdt with arzdter, arcidter, 
archidter, since the OLG. and MidDu. form 
itself points tothe MidLat. form. Moreover, 
the technical terms of Greek physic found 
their way at an early period to the West 
(comp. Biichfe, Pflafter), but always through 
the medium of Lat.and Rom. The unique 
arzdte(r) was entirely unknown to Rom. 
(Ital. medico, OF r. mare, Fr. médecin, which 
of course were also unknown to Teut.). 
Concerning arz-, erz-, as the representative 
of Gr. dpxi-, see Grz-.. The theory advanced 
on account of ModHG. Mihlarst, ‘mill- 
wright,’ that OHG. arzdt is from Lat. ar- 
tista, is on phonetic and historical grounds 
unwarranted. MidLat. artista was not 
used for medical practitioners until late in 
the Middle Ages (comp. ModFr. artiste 
vétérinaire) ; the word too is unknown in 
earlier Rom. On the other hand, we meet 
with archiatrt even as far back as the 
Frank. king Childebert and Charlemagne. 
See besides AUrzenet. 

as, n., AR, ModHG. only, from the 
equiv. Fr. as, m., ‘the ace (of dice or 
cards), a small weight’ (Lat. as). In Mid 
HG. the prevalent term for the ‘ace (of 
(lice)’ was esse, which comes from Lat. assis 
(a later collateral form of as). Comp. Dans, 

Af, see Afh.— Af, m., ‘pot, basin, 
bowl? (to which %Ufdhfuden is allied), from 
MidHG. asch, OHG. asc, m., ‘dish, basin, 
boat’; lit. ‘of ash.’ See Gide. 

Afce (1.), f., ‘ashes, cinders,’ from Mid 
HG. asche (esche), OHG. asca, f., Sashes’ ; 
corresponds to Du. asch, AS. asce, wsce, f., 
Ki. ashes (but also sing. in bone-ash, potash, 
&c.) ; Ole. aska, f., ‘ashes’; akin also to 
the abnormal Goth. azgé, f., Sashes’ (but 
Span. ascua is borrowed), Trustworthy 
correspondences in other languages are 
wanting, nor is Gfdje allied to it.—_Afchen- 
brddel, sce under brodelt—ModHG. Af- 
der:, ‘ash,’ in the compound MUfdermitt- 
wod) (for which the MidHG. form is aschtac), 
occurs even in MidHG. in compounds,— 
Afhlaucd, m., ‘shallot, MidHG. asch- 
louch, a corruption of the equiv. MidLat. 
ascalonium. See Schalotte. 

Afche (2.), f., ‘grayling,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. asche, OHG. asco, m. ; scarcely 
allied to %Ujdhe, as if the fish were named 
from its ash-grey colour; Ital. lasco. 

Affel, m., espec. Melleraffel, ‘ woodlouse,’ 
ModHG,. only; generally derived from 
Lat. asellus, ‘little ass,’ and might have been 
named from its grey colour; comp, Gr. 


dvos, dvicxos, Sass, woodlouse,’ Ital. asello, 
‘woodlouse,’ Yet the ffof the ModHG. word, 
as well as the dialectic variant atzel, might 
militate against this derivation; hence a 
pre-Teut. stem at, att (allied to effen 2) seems 
to be at the base of it. Comp. also Gel. 

ZUfe, m., ‘bough, branch,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG, and OHG. ast, m.,, ‘ branch,’ corre- 
sponding to the equiv. Goth, asts. The 
term is unknown to the other dialects, yet 
its great antiquity is incontestable because 
of the agreement of Teut. astaz (a permn- 
tation of the pre-Teut. ozdos; comp. Diaft, 
and the examples cited there of the permu- 
tation of the Aryan ad, sd, to Teut. s¢) with 
Gr. 8fos (8000s), ‘branch, twig, knot, node 
(of a tree)’; the latter with Armen. ost, 
‘branch,’ is likewise based upon osdos. The 
meanings of the Gr. word admit the sup- 
position of its being allied to MidLG. és¢ 
(LG. aust), Du. oest, AS. dst, ‘knot, node’ 
(Aryan stem ésdo-). 

AR, see Aas and As. 

Afemt, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
dtem (dten), OHG. dtum,m., ‘breath, spirit’ ; 
comp. MidHG. der hetlege dtem, OHG. der 
wtho dtum, ‘the Holy Spirit ;? ModHG. 
collateral form (prop. dialeetic) Odem. The 
word is not found in EastTeut. ; in Goth. 
ahma, ‘spirit, is used instead (see adhten). 
Comp. OSix. ddom, Du. adem, AS. é&bm 
(obsolete in Eng.), ‘breath.’ The cognates 
point to Aryan étmon-, Sans. dtmdén, m., 
‘puff, breath, spirit’; also Olr. athach, 
“breath, Gr. d7uds, ‘smoke, vapour,’ 
Whether ModHG. ter and Gr. frop, 
‘heart,’ are derived from the root é, ‘to 
exhale, breathe,’ contained in these cog- 
nates, Is questionable. 

Atfe, Affi, m., ‘father, dialectic, from 
MidHG. atte, OHG. atto, ‘father.’ The 
mutation of the ModHG. is diminutive, as 
is shown by the final 7 of the Swiss d¢t. 
Allied to Goth. atta, ‘father’ (whence At- 
tila, MidHG, Ztzel, lit. ‘little, dear father’), 
perhaps also to OI. atte, ‘foster-father’ 
(from attios), OSlov. ottct, ‘ father.’ 

Affic, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
attech (atech), OHG, attah (attuh, atah), 
“danewort,’ borrowed and extended at an 
early period from Lat. acte (Gr. axr#, dxréa), - 
‘elder-tree.’ Comp. £attid) from Lat. lac- 
tuca, also Dattel from dactylos, 

Afzel, f., ‘magpie’; see under Gffter. 

Gfzen, vb., ‘to corrode, etch, bait,’ 
from MidHG. etzen, OHG. ezzen, ‘to give 
to eat,’ lit. ‘to make eat’; factitive of effen. 
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Au, Rue, ‘river islet, wet meadow, 
fertile plan,’ from MidHG, owwe, f., ‘ water, 
stream, water-land, island, peninsula, mea- 
dow-land abounding in water, grassy plain’; 
OHG. ouwa, from old *aujé- (the presumed 
Goth. form, comp. OHG.-MidIat. augia). 
It corresponds to Ole. ey and AS. ég, 4g, f., 
‘island,’ to which AS, églond, iglond, E. 
island, Du. etland, ‘island, are allied ; so 
too Lat. and Teut. Batavia, Scandinavia ; 
Goth. *awjé- (for awjé-, awid-) has lost a g 
(comp. Niere). The theoretical form agwjé-, 
prop. an adj. used as a subst., ‘ the watery 
place,’ as it were (hence ‘ water-land,’ 2.¢., 
‘island’ or ‘meadow’), belongs to Goth. 
ahwa, f., ‘river,’ which with Lat. aqua is 
based upon Aryan dékwd. The names of 
places ending in a (eg. Fulda) and ad (eg. 
Urady) still preserve the OHG. aha equiv. 
to the Goth. ahwa. See za and zach. 

auc, adv. and conj., ‘also, likewise,’ 
from MidHG, ouch, OHG. ouh, ‘and, also, 
but.’ It corresponds to OSax. dk, Du. ool, 
OFries. ah, AS. ede, E. eke, Ole. awk, ‘ be- 
sides,’ Dan. og, ‘and, also, but,’ Sw. och, 
Ic. of ; Goth. auk, ‘then, but’; an adv. 
common to Teut. Some refer this auk to 
the Teut. root auk (Aryan aug), ‘to in- 
crease,’ whence OHG. ouhhdén, ‘to add,’ 
OSax. dhkian, AS. jean, Olc. auka, Goth. 
aukan, ‘to increase, are derived (Lat. 
augere, aug-ustus, Sans. ugrds, ‘ powerful,’ 
djas, ‘strength,’ are allied to them) ; comp. 
AS. té-edcan, ‘moreover, also.’ Others 
trace Teut. auk to a compound of two 
Aryan particles, aw and ge (Gr. ai, ye). 

Aue, f., ‘ewe,’ dialectic, from MidHG. 
ouwe, OHG, ou, f., ‘sheep.’ Comp. AS. 
cowu, EK, ewe; primit. allied to Lat. ovis, Gr. 
ols, Lith. avis (OSlov, ovica), ‘sheep.’ See 
Schaf. 

Auer, in Anerod)s, m., from the equiv. 
MidHG. ar, dr-ochse, OHG. ar, drohso, m., 
‘aurochs’; corresponds to AS. dr, Ole. arr, 
(u- stem). . The fact that even Roman 
writers knew the Teut. term under the 
form érus points to *érus (not dzus) as 
the Goth. form ; comp, Teut, and Lat. glé- 
sum, ‘amber,’ similar to AS. glére, ‘resin.’ 
Hence the proposed explanation of dr 
from Sans. usrd-s, m., ‘bull,’ must be put 
aside. Internal evidence cannot be ad- 
duced to show that the OGerm. word is 
non-Teut, ; the assertion of Macrobius that 
érus is Kelt, proves nothing. Auerhahn, 
m,, even in MidHG. the equiv. drhan 
(and orhan), m., ‘blackcock,’ with arhuon 


(orhuon), ‘ grey hen,’ occurs. Auerhaln was 
evidently compared with uerodjs, the one 
appeared to be among the birds of the wood 
what the other was among animals of the 
chase. 

auf, adv., prep., ‘up, upwards, on, upon,’ 
from MidHG. and OHG. @f, adv., prep., 
‘upon’; corresponds to OSax. dp, AS. adp- 
upp, and its equiv. E. up; Goth. dup, adv., 
‘upwards, aloft,’ differs remarkably in its 
vowel. Probably primit. Teut. *dppa, ‘up,’ 
is allied to oben and ttber. 

aufinufgert, see mugen. 

Aufruby, see Ruby. 

aufiwtegeln, see wiegeln. 

Auge, u., ‘eye,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. ouge, OHG. ouga, n. ; a word common 
to Teut.; comp. Goth. augéd, Ole. auga, 
AS. edge, E. eye, Du. 00g, OSax. éga, ‘ eye.’ 
While numerous terms for parts of the 
body (comp. Arm, Fup, Herz, Minn, Mnie, 
Or, &e.) are common to Teut. with the 
other Arvan dialects, it has not yet been 
proved that there is any agreement with 
respect to MWuge between Teut. and Lat., 
Gr., Ind., &c. Of course there is an unde- 
niable similarity of sound between the 
Aryan base og, ‘eye,’ and Lat. oculus, Gr. 
doce for *dxje, 6pOaduds, Gra, &c., Sans. ak&, 
OSloy. oko, Lith, aki-s, ‘eye’ — Augenlid, 
see Lid. 

Auguff, m., formed, after being based 
anew on Lat. and Rom. augustus, from the 
equiv. Mid HG. ougest, ougeste, OHG. augusto, 
agusto, m., ‘ August’ (the genuine OGerm. 
term is Grntemonat, OHG. aran-mdnét). 
Comp. Fr. aodt, Ital. agosto. It was bor- 
rowed in OHG. at the same time as Marz 
and Mat. 

aus, adv, and prep., ‘out, forth, from, 
by reason of,’ from the equiv. MidHG. and 
OHG. 43, adv., prep. ; corresponds to Goth. 
at, adv., ‘out (thither, hence),’ AS, #é, ‘out 
(thither, hence), out of doors, outside,’ E. 
out, Du. uit, prep., adv., Sout,’ OSax. dt. 
Comp. aufen, auger. The common Teut. dt 
(from dt-a ?) is based upon Aryan dd (zd) ; 
comp. Sans. wd, a verbal particle, ‘out, out 
(thither), aloft, upwards,’ 

Ausfatz, m., from the equiv. late Mid 
HG. @3-satz, m., ‘leprosy’; a singular, late 
and regressive formation from the Mid 
HG, subst. d3setze and a3setzel, ‘leper,’ Mid 
HG. a3setzig, adj., ‘leprous, OHG. 43-sdzz0, 
03-sdzeo, m., ‘leper’; lit. ‘one who lives 
outside, separate’ ; those who were afflicted 
with leprosy were exposed, Considering 
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the very late appearance of the subst. 
Wusfak, in contrast to the early OHG. 
U3zsdzeo, ‘leper, there is no doubt that 
Ausjak is a recent formation, like Mrger 
from drgern. The Goth. word for leprosy 
is Drutsfill. 

After, f., ‘oyster,’ ModHG. only, from 
earlier ModHG, dster, from Du. oester, 
which, with the equiv. AS, dstre, E. oyster, 
Fr. huitre, Ital. ostrica, is based upon 
Lat. ostrea, ostreum, Gr. dorpeov, ‘ oyster, 
mussel.’ 

ausweider, 
tweide. 

auswerndig, see wenden. 

aufen, adv., ‘outside, out of doors, 
without,’ from MidHG, dzen, OHG. dzana, 
a3zdn, adv., prep., ‘out of doors, outside, 
out, without’ ; corresponding to AS. dton, 
adv., ‘from without,’ Goth, dtana, adv., 


see Weide and Ginge- 
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prep., ‘from without, outside, out’ ; from 
OTeut. dt. See ans, 

aufer, adv. and prep., ‘except, unless, 
apart from, without,’ from MidHG. dager, 
OHG. azar, prep., ‘out—here’; corre- 
sponds to OSax. dar. 

Axé, f. (with a dental added as in Hiifte, 
Habidt, and Objt, &c.), from the equiv. Mid 
HG. ackes (late MidHG. aat), f., OHG. 
acchus (plur. acchusst), f., ‘axe. It corres 
sponds to OSax. accus, Du. aaks (from akes), 
AS. wx (from *ecces), E. ax, axe, Ole, oa, 
Goth. aqizi, f., Saxe” The Teut. word is 
based upon Aryan agé?, or rather agz 
(akst) ; comp, the prim. cognate Gr. détivn, 
‘axe,’ with which perhaps the equiv. Lat. 
ascia, in case it stands for ac-scia, is con- 
nected. Lat. acies, ‘sharpness,’ and Gr. a«7, 
‘point,’ as well as Sans, agri, ‘edge’ (see 
Rhre, Efe), are not allied to rt. 


B. 


baar, adj., from the equiv. MidHG. 
and OHG. éar (nom. MidHG., barer, barwer, 
OHG. barér}, adj., ‘naked, bare, denuded, 
free, empty.’ It corresponds to OSax. bar, 
AS. ber, i. bare, Olc. verr, ‘naked, bare’ ; 
Goth. *baza- is wanting. The r of the 
non-Goth, dialects is an old s (not 7) as 
is proved by the affinity to OSlov. dosz, 
Lith. basas, ‘bare-footed,’ which, as well 
as the Teut. adjs., point to an Aryan 
bhos6-s, ‘denuded’ (with regard to the anti- 
quity of this idea see nactt). Comp, also 
Armen. bof, ‘naked,’ which is based upon 
bhosko- ; besides, E. bald (MidE. balled) 
points to a Goth. participle *bazlépbs (AS. 


*bellod). Perhaps entbelyven is also con- 
nected with the root bhes. Comp. further 
barf. 


Baas, m., ‘master,’ a LG. word ; comp. 
Du. baas, orig. perhaps it was a term of 
endearment used in addressing superiors 
(comp. Amme, Muhme, Bube, Buhle). It is 
undoubtedly connected with Bafe, ‘aunt on 
the father’s side,’ because Safe, Baas— 
Bafel, are also titles given by domestics 
to their mistress. Yet it is astonishing 
that the area of diffusion of Baas, m. (LG.), 
and Safe, f. (MidG, and UpG.), is different. 
Perhaps ‘paternal’ was the root idea of 
both words, 

babbeln, see pappeln. 


Bach, m. (MidLG, and LG., fem.), from 
the equiv. MidHG. bach (plur. beche), m. 
(MidG. fem.), OHG. bah, m., ‘ brook,’ 
Comp. OSax. bgki, MidLG. beke, Du. beek ; 
a corresponding Goth, *bakt-, m., is want- 
ing ; beside which the equiv. AS. bece, and 
Ole. bekkr (whence E, beck), m., presuppose 
a Goth. *bakki-. No Aryan root bhag- with 
a meaning applicable here can be found ; 
both HG, bacten and Gr. ryy7, ‘source,’ are 
searcely allied to it, though Sans. bhafga, 
‘breach, wave’ (see Srud)) may be so, 

Badhbunge, f., ‘speedwell, brooklime’ 
(Veronica beccabunga), from MidHG. bungo, 
OHG. bunge, ‘bulb’; allied to Ole. bingr, 
‘bolster, and more remotely with Sans, 
baht, ‘dense, Gr. raxvs ?. 

Bade, f., ‘wild sow,’ from MidHG. 
bache, OHG. bahho, m., ‘ham, (flitch of) 
bacon’ (Swiss and Bay. bachen) ; similarly 
the corresponding MidLat. baco and MidDu. 
bake mean ‘ham, pork,’ and ‘pig Comp. 
Proy., OFr., and E. bacon, borrowed from 
Germ. The Teut. root bak contained in 
these cognates is further allied to the cog- 
nates of ModHG. Bacte. 

Bach ftelze, f., ‘ water-wagtaii,’ formed 
from the equiv. MidHG. wazzerstelze, OHG. 
wazzerstelza ; the second part of the com- 
pound is connected with Stelze. This term 
is only HG.; comp. with it Du, kwikstaart, 
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Norw. quickstiert, E. wagtail, LG. wippstert, 
Dan. vipstiert; also Gr. ceworvyls Ital. 
squassacoda, codatremola, cutretta, Fr, hoche- 
queue ; but Span. andario, which means 
lit. ‘ brook-trotter,’ 

Back, n., ‘a deep wooden dish, in which 
food is served for a certain number of 
the crew’; borrowed, like many technical 
terms of sea-life, from LG.; LG. back, 
“dish) E. back (‘tub, vat’); comp. ModFr. 
bac, ‘brewer’s vat or tub, borrowed from 
this word or the Du. bak. It has been 
derived from Late Lat. bacca, ‘water ves- 
sel,’ whence also Fr. bac, ‘ferryboat, Du. 
bak, E. bac, ‘a flat-bottomed boat.’ 
bably Becfen is allied to it. 

Backbord, n., ‘larboard,’ from LG. 
(comp. the preceding word); comp. Du. 
bakboord (AS. becbord), whence also the 
equiy. Fr, bdbord ; lit. ‘the left side of the 
ship to the back of the helmsman, who. 
is steering with his right hand, the left 
hinder-part of the ship.’ Du. and E. back is 
an OTeut. word, which was, however, very 
early obsolete in HG. (see the following 
word) ; OHG. bah, OSax. bak, AS. bec, E. 
back, Ole. bak, n., ‘back,’ Goth. *dak, n, 
From LG. is also derived HG, Bord. See 
the latter. 

Backe (1.), Wacken, m., especially 
used in the compounds with fdz, Hinterz, 
hence the lit. meaning, ‘buttock.’ The 
correct HG. form, which has the regular 
permutation of k to ch, is seen in MidHG. 
bache, OHG. bahho, Sham, flitch of bacon’ 
(yet MidHG. also ars-backe, m.), which 
as ‘bacon’ made its way into OFr., and 
thence into Eng. also. Although it has 
been connected by the linguistic instinct 
of ModHG. with the following word, they 
are not allied ; it is more probable that 
Bade and the stem bak, discussed under 
Backbord, is most closely connected with it. 

Backe (2.), m., f., also Wacker, m. (the 
latter espec. in the compounds Backengahn,, 
zftreich), ‘cheek’; from MidHG. backe, m., 
‘jaw, jawbone, cheek.” OHG. has the 
doublets daecho (whence the MidHG. and 
ModHG. ck) and bahho, which produce 
MidHG. bache. Comp. MidHG. kinnebache 
beside kinnebacke, which compound too, 
even in OHG. (as chinni-bahho), is more 
frequent than the simple word; comp. 
OSax. kinni-bako, Du. kinnebakken, It is 
still uncertain whether Lat. bucca, ‘cheek,’ 
is allied to it; its initial b might have 
arisen from DA, as in barba (see Bart) ; but 
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the two differ in meaning; while the Lat. 
signifies ‘the inflated cheek,’ the G. word 
orig. denoted ‘jaw.’ 

backer, vb. (dial. UpG. badjen), ‘to 
bake, from MidHG. backen, bachen, str. 
vb. ; doublets are found even in OHG. 
bacchan, bahhan, str. vbs.; OHG. cch is 
based upon the double consonants ks 
(OSax. bakker,. “baker,” Du. bakken, ‘to 
bake’); but ch presupposes a simple &. 
Comp. AS. bacan, str. vb., E. to bake, as 
well as E. batch, from MidE. bacche, AS. 
*bédicce, where ce points to the ck of the Mod 
HG. word. Whether a Goth. *bakkan or 
*bagan, str. vb, must be presupposed is 
uncertain ; the pre-Teut. form of the verbal 
root is Aryan bhdg,as is shown by its primit. 
kinship to Gr. dwyw, ‘I roast’ ; the affinity 
of Lat. focus, ‘hearth,’ is doubtful. 

ad, n., ‘bath,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. bat(d), OHG. bad, n.; comp. Du. 
bad, AS. bep, E. bath, Ole. bad, ‘bath.’ 
An important word in relation to the 
history of OTeut. civilisation; even the 
Roman writers testify that bathing (comp. 
further [aben) was a daily necessity to the 
Teutons, As a verb, a denmominative was 
already formed in the OTeut., dialects, Mid 
HG. and ModHG. baden, from OHG. badén, 
Du. baden, AS. bapbian, E. to bathe; Goth. 
*bapén is not recorded. The dental of the 
cognates is derivative, hence ba (Aryan 
bhd) is the root syllable, (comp. bahen, 
in that case allied to it), to which OSlov. 
banja, ‘bath,’ banjati, ‘to wash, bathe,’ be- 
longs.— Baden, the name of a place, is 
prop. dat. plur. of Bad, ‘at the baths’ (so 
too E. Bath); probably an imitation of 
Lat. aquae im names of places. 

Bader, m., ‘barber, from MidHG 
badere, ‘one who looks after the bathers 
in the bath-house.’ “In the later period 
of the Middle Ages it was.a custom to get 
the beard shaved and the hair cut by the 
Bader at the end of the bath.” 

baf! baff! pafft onomatopoetic term 
for the report of a gun; first occurs in 
ModHG. Allied to ModHG,. baffen, ‘ to 
bark,’ from MidHG. baffen, beffen ; comp. 
MidE. baffen, EK. to bef; of recent onomat, 
origin, 

bafzerr, ‘to yelp,’ derivative of biffen. 

bagern, ‘to torment, plague,’ prob. 
allied to OHG. bégan, MidHG. bdgen, str. 
¥b., ‘to contend, quarrel’? Akin to Ir, 
bdégim, ‘I contend,’ bdg, ‘combat’; hence 
the Aryan root is bhégh, bhégh. 
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Bagger, m., ‘dredging-machine’ ; like 
many words with gg (comp. ®lagge), it is 
not prop. HG. (since gg in HG. must have 
been changed to ck), but from LG. bagger, 
identical with Du. bagger, ‘mud at the 
bottom of water,’ 
~ babe, vb., ‘to warm by poultices, fo- 
ment, toast (bread),’ from the equiv. MidHG. 
ben, bejen, OHG. bdjan, bdan. The Teut. 
root is 6é, from pre-Teut. b/é, to which ba- 
of the OTeut. words for Bad is related by 
gradation, ‘The orig, sense of the primit, 
stem bhé, by gradation bha, was probably 

~ “to make warm by washing, bathing,’ 

Bahn, f., ‘path, track, career, from 
MidHG, bane, ban, f., m.,‘road, way’; allied 
to MidDu. bane, Du. baan. No word iden- 
tical with this is found in any of the older 
periods of the Teut. group. The cognates 
of bolnen are probably allied to it, 

Babhre, f, ‘barrow, bier,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. bdre, OHG. béra, f.; Goth. 
*béra or *bérd, f.; AS. ber, bere, KE. bir ; 
E. barrow (MidE. barewe), belongs to a dif- 
ferent gradation since it presupposes Goth. 
*barwa; comp. Ole. burar, plur. £ bier,’ 
Goth. *barés. The pre-Teut. phonetic form 
is bhérd-. From the OHG. word is derived 
the equiv. Ital. bara (barella), Fr. biere. 
The root is the primit. Aryan bher, ‘to 
carry,’ which is widely diffused, and ap- 
pears in ModHG. Bitvrde, gebiven, Geburt, as 
well as in Suber; it occurs in Ind. as bhar, 
in Gr. as ¢ep, in Lat. as fer. From this 
root the OTeut. languages, in agreement 
with all the other Aryan tongues, formed 
astr. vb., Goth. batran, OHG. béran, Mid 
HG. bérn (the latter means only ‘to bear 
fruit, produce, give birth to’), AS, béran, 
E. to bear. Comp. espec. gebiren. 

Bai (1.), f, ‘bay of a window,’ from 
MidHG, bere, ‘ window,’ which with the 
following word is of Rom. origin ; comp. 
E. bay, Fr. baie, *bay (of a window)’ 

ai (2.), f., ‘bay,’ derived through LG. 
from E, bay (MidE. baie), which was bor- 
rowed from Rom.; Fr. baze, Ital. baja, 
Span. and Iber, (im Isidore), baja, ‘haven’ ; 
prop. identical with the preceding word. 

sake, f., ‘a mark at the entrance of a 
harbour as a warning against shallows, 
buoy’; from Fris. like other technical 
terms relating to the sea, Fris. bdken (comp. 
Bart), whence LG. bake, Du. baak, It is 
based upon Goth. *baukn, n., which by a 
reoular change became bedcen, ‘beacon,’ in 
AS, ; comp. E. beacon and beckon, OHG. 


bouhhan, MidHG. bouchen, OLG. bécan, 
‘beacon, model,’ are corresponding terms. 
Thus the OTeut. word meant generally 
‘sign.’ QBafe has been restricted to a 
definite caution signal, 

Balbier, m., for Barbier. 

Balche, f., see Bel. 

Balcort, see Balfen. 

bald, adv., ‘soon, nvarly, quickly,’ based 
upon an OTeut. adj. which signified ‘quick, 
bold, brave’ ; Goth. balps, ‘bold, preserved 
only in derivs., AS. beald (with the change 
of after 1 to d, comp, Wald, falten), E. 
bold, Olc. bally, ‘bold, impudent, auda- 
cious’; also Ole. baldr, AS. bealdor, ‘ prince,’ 
whence the name of the god Balter. In 
HG. the meaning tended towards ‘bold, 
quick’ ; OHG, and OLG. bald, MidHG. balé 
(yen. baldes), ‘bold, zealous, quick’ ; comp. 
Ital, baldo, ‘bold’ The development of 
meaning of the OHG. adv. daldo, MidHG. 
balde, is thus ‘ boldly,—quickly,—imme- 
diately.’ The abstract Salpe, which is con- 
nected with it, meant lit. ‘boldness,’ like 
Goth. balbet and OHG, baldi; MidHG. 
belde, ‘audacity’ ; the meaning of the Mod 
HG, subst. is based immediately on the 
ady. To this word are allied proper names 
like Balduin, as well as Fr, Baudouwin (ap- 
plied to the ass). 

BWaldachis, m., ‘canopy,’ not from Mid 
HG. buldekin, ‘raw silk from Bagdad,’ but 
from Ital. ba/dacchino, which is ideutical 
with the MidHG. word, but has been spe- 
cialised in meaning to the canopy made 
from such stuff. 

BWaldrian, m., ‘valerian,’ from MidHG. 
baldrvan, from Lat. valeriana; comp. the 
XK. tern. 

DBaleffer, m., see Mrmbruft. 

‘Balg, m., ‘skin, case, bellows, brat,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. bale (plur. bglge), OHG. 
balg, plur. balg, belgi, m. ; Goth. balgs, plur. 
balgeis, ‘leather bottle,’ lit. ‘the flayed skin 
of an animal for keeping liquids.’ On 
the root balgi- is based AS, belg, bylg, E. 
belly (Balg, with the specialised meaning, 
‘swollen body’), and E. bellows, plur, 
The primary idea of the root is ‘swelling 
out’; from the same root the OTeut. dia- 
lects form a str. vb. bélgan (see Bolter), 
meaning ‘to swell’ ; Ole. bélgenn, ‘swollen’ ; 
OHG. bélgan, MidHG., bélgen, ‘to swell, be 
angry. The pre-Teut. form of the stem 
according to the laws of the permutation 
of consonants is bhelgh, and to this corre- 
sponds Ind, barA (with the initial aspirate 
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displaced), ‘to be great, strong’; also Ol. 
bolgaim, * swell,’ Ir, bolg, Gall,-Lat. bulga, 
‘bag,’ It is also possible that HG. Balg is 
cognate with Lat. follis (from *folvis, *folg- 
vis). Comp. further Bulge. 

balgen, vb,, lit, ‘to talk angrily, quar- 
rel,’ then ‘to cudgel’; derived from the 
verbal root belg, ‘to swell out,’ discussed 
under Balg ; comp. OHG., bélgan, MidHG. 
bélgen, meaning ‘to be angry,’ 

QBalken, m., ‘beam, baulk, loft,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG, ba/ke, OHG., balcho, m.; 
comp. AS. balca, E, baulk, Du. balk, ‘baulk’ ; 
in Scand, beside the corresponding bédlkr, 
‘fence, boundary-line,’ there occurs with a 
different gradation bijdlky, ‘baulk’ (Goth, 
*bilka), in AS. likewise bolew, ‘vangway’ 
(Goth. *bulka). From Teut. balkon, Ir. 
balcon and Ital. balco are derived. The 
Aryan form of the root is bhalg, hence 
Gr. dddayé, Pddayy-os, ‘oval piece of wood, 
trunk of a tree,’ las been compared with 
it, but the nasal of the second syllable ren- 
ders the comparison dubious, 

Ball, (1.) m., ‘challenge (of hounds), 
belongs to the stem of belfen. 

Ball (2.), m.. ‘ball, from the equiv. 
MHG., bal (gen, balles) or balle, ballen, m. 
OHG. ballo, m., balla, f.; AS. *bealla is 
wanting ; E. ball (MidE, balle) is borrowed 
from the Rom. word Fr. balle, which was ob- 
tained fromGerman. Ole. bell, ‘ball,’ pre- 
supposes Goth. *ballus. The root bal- ap- 
pears also with a further gradation in Bolle 
(in Polfter too 2) ; comp. further Bellen. 

Ball (3.), m., ‘dancing entertainment,’ 
from Fr. bal, ball’ ; OF r. baller, ‘ to dance,’ 
and_its Rom, cognates have been derived 
from Gr. BaddMfw, ‘I dance,’ 

Ballaff, m., ‘ballast,’ like other mari- 
time expressions, from LG. ; comp. Du. bal- 
last, EK. ballast. In MidHG. simply last, 
‘ballast,’ whence the equiv. Fr, lest is de- 
rived. The first component of the com- 
pound is obscure ; it is scarcely of Irish 
origin (Kelt. bal, ‘sand’), nor is it likely 
to be identical with Ole, bdra, * sea” On 
account of Dan, baglest, ‘ ballast,’ the least 
improbable derivation is from bak, ‘ back,’ 
discussed under Bacée (1.). Ballajt might 
perhaps be ‘load behind or in the rear,’ 

Ballei, f., ‘jurisdiction,’ from MidLat. 
ballia, formed from Fr, bailli, bailif, 
‘steward’ (Midhat, ballivus, E. bailiff), 
which is formed from Lat, bajulus, with 
the suffix -tvus, 

Balle, m., ‘bale, pack,’ identical with 


Ball, which, as MidHG., alle and OHG. bailo 
show, was formerly a weak mase, ; in con- 
nection with the difference of form arose a 
difference of meaning ; orig. sense ‘round 
bundle of paper,’ then ‘a certain quantity 
of rolled or packed paper,” E. bale and Du. 
baal are borrowed trem Fr. balle (also bal- 
lon), which was again ol tained from Germ. 

ballen, vb., ‘to clench (the fist), from 
MidHG, ballen, ‘to form into a ball.’ 

ballhoriifierer, vb., verballhornen, 
‘to make worse by altering’ ; derived from 
Ballhorn, a publisher in Liibeck (1531-1599), 
who in his ‘enlarged and improved’ edi- 
tions of an ABC book was always making 
fresh mistakes in his ‘emendations.’ 

Balfam, m., ‘balm, balsam,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. balsame, balsem, m, OHG. 
balsamo, m.; Goth. balsan, with a very re- 
markable deviation ; comp. Arab. balasdn. 
Vhe Germ. word is derived from Gr.-Lat. 
balsamum (BdX\capov), whence also Fr. bawme 
(KE. balm), Ital. balsamo. 

Balz, m., ‘ pairing time (of birds),’ from 
MidHG, balze (besides valz), in. 3 of obscure 
origin, q 

banmmeln, also bantbeln, vb., ‘to 
dangle,’ first recorded in ModHG., hence 
it may be an onomatopoetic word collateral 
with bimmeln, bemmelu, ‘to tinkle? 

Bard (1.), m., ‘ volume,’ orig. identical 
with the following word, 

Band (2.), n,, ‘band, ribbon,’ from 
binden; MidHG. lant, plur. bender (and 
bant), n., OAG, bant, plur. benter (and bant). 
Comp. OSax. band, Du. band, m., Ole. band; 
Goth. by another derivation bandt (whence 
AS. bend, E. bend, as well as a later band 
derived from I'r. bande). Sve the preced- 
ing and the following word. 

Barde, f., ‘cushion,’ in Billardbande, 
from Fr, bande; similarly derived in the 
sense of ‘crew.’ The Rom. word—Fr. Lande 
(Ital, banda), ‘band, strip, gang, troop,’ is 
derived from OHG, dant, Goth. band; 

bandigen, vb., ‘to restrain, tame,’ from 
bindig, ordinarily only in the compound 
unbandig ; MidHG, bendec, ‘ tightly bound, 
fettered,’ hence banbdigen, ‘to put in fetters,’ 

bange, adj. and ady., ‘anxious(ly), 
uneasy, uneasily,’ from MidHG, and 
MidLG, bange, adv., ‘anxiously,’ and subst. 
‘anxiety, care.’ ‘he root is ange, which 
further appears in Ungft ; as enge is the cor- 
responding adj., fange can only be based on 
the MidHG, adv. ange, OHG. ango, the 
adv, afterwards becoming an adj. The 6 
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has arisen from the unaccented prefix é¢ 
(bt), as g in glauben, grade, from ge. See 
barntherzig, bleiben, 

Bangerf, m., ‘orchard,’ for ddn-, bam- 
gart, MidHG, bowmgarte; comp. Yaum and 
Garten. 

Bank, f., ‘bank, bench, reef, from the 
equiv. MidHG. banc, plur. benke, OHG. 
banch, plur. benchi, m., t. ; comp, AS, bene, 
f,, E. bench, Ole. bekkr. Besides the stem 
banki- (from pre-Teut, bhangi-), Teut. pos- 
sessed others which are recorded in words 
borrowed by Romance ; comp, Ital. banco, 
banca, panca, Fr, banc, banque, &e. See 
the following words, 

Banker, earlier Vanfart, Banfhart, m., 
‘bastard, bantling,’ from MidHG, banchart, 


m., ‘illegitimate child, lit. ‘a child begot-, 


ten upon the bench’; a compound of 
Banf. The second part is -hart, appearing 
in proper names as Gebhart, Meinhart, and 
is formed by assimilation to Bajtard (older 
Baftart, also written Bafthart). 

BWarnkeff, n., ‘banquet,’ borrowed be- 
fore the middle of the 16th cent. from 
Fr. banquet, which (with Fr. bane, Ital. 
banco, ‘ table’) was perhaps derived from 
the German stem of Sant. 

Bann, m., ‘ban, outlawry, decree,’ 
from MidHG. and OHG. ban(nn), m., ‘order 
under threat of punishment, prohibition ; 
jurisdiction and its sphere.’ It corresponds 
to AS. bann, E. ban, and belongs to an obso- 
lete str. vb. bannan, of which the primary 
meaning was ‘to order or forbid under 
threat of punishment.’ The root is sup- 
posed to be ba, pre-Teut. bha-; nn was 
perhaps a suffix (comp, rien), and pro- 
perly belonged cnly to the pres, of the str. 
vb., but was afterwards joined to the ver- 
bal stem. To this pre-Teut. bha- belongs, 
in accordance with the permutation of con- 
sonants, Gr. ga in ¢d-cxw, gy-wt and Lat. 
fo in fari; the Teut. meaning must then 
have been very definitely specialised, From 
the Teut. word the Rom. cognate Fr. ban, 
‘ public proclamation’ (OF r. arban, ‘arriére 
ban’), is derived. 

Barrer, m., ‘banner, militia, from 
MidHG, baner, more usual banter, baniere, 
f., from Fr. danniére, which has been de- 
rived from the stem of Goth. bandwa, 
bandwé, ‘sign’ Comp. MidLat. bandwm 
in Paul the Deacon, ‘vexillwm quod ban- 
dum appellant. See Panier. 

Barnfe, f., ‘space in a barn near the 
threshing-floor,’ from MidG, and LG, ; the 


word is wanting in MidHG. and OHG. 
From *bans- arose AS. bés. E. dial. boose 
(doosy, ‘ cattle-trough ’), and Ole. bass, ‘ cow- 
house.’ The Goth, has bansts, f., ‘ barn,’ in 
which the stem has been increased by the 
deriv. -t#-. 

-bar, adj. suffix which is derived from a 
complete adj., properly bare, MidHG. bere, 
OHG., bart; it means lit. ‘ bearing,’ comp. 
frudjtbar, (aftbar. also danfbar ; later on, when 
it became a suffix, it assumed the present 
meaning. The older adj. is a verbal form 
of the str. vb, béran (see under Babre), 
Teut. root ber (Aryan bier), ‘to bear, carry.’ 
In AS. too -bére appears, e.g. in westmbére, 
‘ fertile,’ ledhtbére, ‘ Lucifer? 

Bar (1.), m., ‘ (paving) beetle,’ from 
MidHG. bern, ‘to strike, beat, whence 
also MidHG. ber, f., ‘blow, stroke” OHG, 
berjan, Goth. *barjan, agrees by the per- 
mutation of consonants with Lat. ferio, ‘1 
strike,’ as well as OBulg. borja, ‘I fight’ 
(Ole. berjask, ‘to fight’); it is based on the 
root bher, ‘to strike.’ 

Bar (2.), m., ‘bear’ The Lat. name 
of the animal (ursus) descends from the 
pre-Aryan period, just as Gr. dpxros and 
Ind. rkSa-s (ursus for *urcsus). It is re- 
markable that the Teutons have aban- 
doned this old Aryan term for ‘bear’ 
(rks6s, Teut. orlsa-s), since they have re- 
tained other names of animals. In Mid 
HG. we have bér, OHG, béro, AS. béra, E. 
bear, Ole. bjérn, ‘bear’ (Goth. *baira). The 
Teut. beron- is a subst. form based upon 
an Aryan adj. bhero-, equiv. to Lith. béras, 
‘brown’ (Lat. furvus?), from the root of. 
which, bher and ModHG, Biber, braun, may 
also be derived; in using the adj. as a 
subst, the Aryan rksos is understood, Note 
that Braun is the name of the Lear in the 
OG. animal fables. 

Bar (3.), m., ‘brood-boar,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. and OHG, bér, m., which, 
with OSax. bér-swin, AS. bdr, E. boar, 
points to Goth. *baira-. 

Barbe, f., ‘barbel,’ from MidHG. barbe, 
f,, OHG. barbo, m., which is based upon 
the equiv. Lat. barbus. The fish derived 
its name from barda, ‘beard,’ on account 
of its beard-like appendages ; from the 
Lat. word comes Fr, barbeaw (from Mid 
Lat. barbellus), whence E. barbel, as well 
as barb; comp, also Ital, barbio, * barbel? 

Barbier, m., ‘barber,’ early ModHG. 
only, borrowed trom Fr, barbier (MidLat. 
barbarius, ‘ barber’), 
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Bard, m., ‘castrated hog,’ from Mid 
HG. bare (barges), OHG. barug and barh ; 
comp, AS, bearh, bearg, E. barrow, Du. barg, 
berg, Olc. dergr; Goth. *bargws (*burgus). 
No evidence of a pre-Teut. stem bhargh, 
bhark, for ‘hog,’ can be adduced from 
other languages, Lat. verres and Sans. 
vardha-s, ‘boar, cannot be allied to it, any 
more than Lat. porcus, which belongs to 
®erfel. It is more probable that Russ. 
borov (primit, Slav. *boroviz) is a cognate, 

Bardhenf, m., ‘fustian, from MidHG. 
barchant, barchdt, barchet, m., formed from 
MidLat. barcdnus, ‘cloth from camels’ 
hair’; derived, like Berfan, from Arab, 
barrakdn, ‘ coarse stuff, 

Baretf, n., ‘skull-cap, hood,’ adopted 
in the 15th cent, from Fr. barrette, Mid Lat. 
birrétta, a deriv. from Lat. bérnus, binrwm, 
“cloak, pallium,’ 

Barke, f., ‘barque, boat, from the 
equiv, MidHG. barke, t.; corresponds to 
Scand. barke, ‘barque’ ; not of Germ, ori- 
gin. The cognates are based uponan equiv. 
Rom, class with the primit. forms barca- 
barica (found even in the 7th cent, in 
Isidore) ; comp. Fr. barque (besides OFr. 
barge, from MidLat. barica, whence E. 
barge, LG. Barfe), Ital. barca, Or. bare 
is of similar origin, The ultimate source 
of the cognates (Spain ?) is uncertain, 

Bdrlapp, m., ‘club-moss’ ; orig. sense 
“bear’s paw’ ; comp. the Lat.-Gr. term /yco- 
podiwm formed from it; allied to OHG. 
lappo, lit. ‘palm of the hand’ 

wWarme, f., ‘yeast,’ borrowed, from the 
equiv. LG. barme, m., which corresponds 
to AS. beorma and E. barm. Lat. fermen- 
tum (if it does not belong to formus, Gr. 
Gepyds, ‘ warm’) is perhaps,akin to it. Teut. 
b, Lat. f, are Aryan Uh. 

barmber3ig, adj., ‘compassionate,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. barmherzic; related to 
ModH@, and MidHG, erbarmen, OHG. ir- 
barmén. This stem has been connected with 
a Teut. word barm, ‘ bosom? (E, barm, from 
AS, bearm, Goth. barms, OHG. and OLG. 
banm, MidHG. barm, m.) ; hence erbarmen 
means lit. ‘to cherish in one’s bosom, press 
to, one’s heart,’ Perhaps the equiv. Goth. 
arman, ‘to move to pity,’ and armaié, 
‘compassion, stand in a similar relation 
to %rm, the lit. meaning of the verb being 
‘to take in one’s arms, cherish.’ Others, 
however, are of opinion that erbarmen con- 
tains a b derived from bi (like bange, derived 
from bi-ange), so that it would be more akin 
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to Goth. arman. But in that case either a: 
secondary meaning, ‘misericors,’ in addi- 
tion to ‘miser,’ must be assumed for Teut. 
arm, for which there is no support ; or we 
must regard it as an imitation of a Lat.- 
Christ. term, Goth. arman, from arms, like 
Lat. miserert, from miser; indeed OHG. arm- 
herzt, ‘misericors,’ and trbarmherzida (Goth. 
armahatrti ba), ‘ misericordia,’ render it cer- 
tain that Christianity coined the words to 
express a Lat.-Christ. idea ; comp. Demut, 
Gnade, &c. 

Bari, m., ‘crib, hayrack above the 
crib,’ from the equiv. MidHG. barn, m., 
OHG. barno, m.; AS. bern, E. barn, is 
equiv. to Germ. Gdhener. The Germ. and 
Eng. words are not, perhaps, identical, but 
only of a cognate stem; the stem of the 
Eng. word is bar-, which appears in Goth. 
%baris, ‘barley,’ AS. bere, K. barley, and is 
cognate with Lat. far, furris, ‘spelt,’ OBulg. 
birt, <a species of millet’; AS. bern is ex- 
plained from bere-ern, ‘ barley-house.’ 

Baror, m., ‘Baron,’ not from the equiv. 
MidHG. bardn, but from the Fr. and MidL 
Rhen. form baron, which is found in the 
16th cent.; MidLat. baro, baronis, is by 
some based on Kelt, dar, ‘man,’ and by 
others on AS. beorn or on OHG. baro, 
‘man, vassal.’ 

Barre, f, Warren, m., ‘bar, ingot,’ 
from MidHG. barre, f, ‘bolt, railing,’ which 
comes from Fr. barre. 

Barf, m., ‘perch,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. bars, m.; there is also a deriv. 
form. MidHG, and OHG. bersich ; comp. the 
corresponding Du. baars, AS. bers, bears, 
E, dial, barse (bass); allied to the com- 
pounds Sw. abborre, Dan. aborre (rr from 
rs), With the same meaning. The cognates 
cannot have been borrowed from the equiv. 
Lat. perca ; they are more akin to the Teut. 
root bars (bors) in Borfle, Birjte, signifying 
“to be bristly.’ 

barfch, adj., ‘rough, rude, a modern 
word, appearing also in Du. (4arsch) and 
Sw. (barsk), but foreign to the UpG. dialects. 
Itis not found in OTeut. In Swiss dialects 
the term is barédsch (with the accent on 
the second syllable), in which perhaps the 
base of barfd) is preserved ; Ital. brusco (Fr. 
brusque) may be connected with it.’ In 
Swiss occurs also barf in the phrase barf 
gd, ‘to go alone’; it also means ‘without 
a hat, a coat.’ Both significations point to 
its deriv. from bar. Yet bavjd) may have 
originated in the Teut. root bars, ‘to be 
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bristly, rough,’ mentioned under the pre- 
ceding word, especially as Du. barsch means 
lit. ‘rough,’ 

Bart, m., ‘beard, comb, barb,’ from the 
~ equiv. MidHG. bart, OHG. bart, m.; comp. 
Du. daard, AS. and E, beard. For this Teut. 
word, the existence of which is proved by 
the ethnical term Gangobarden to be ex- | 
tremely remote, skegg was used in Scand, 
The pre-Teut, form of Goth. *barda, t., 
was, In accordance with the permutation 
of consonants, bkardhd—which is also pre- 
sumed by OSlov. drada (with the usual 
loss of aspiration and metathesis of the 7), 
and Lat. barba (with 6 for dk when next tor, 
comp. tot, Wort ; the initial b is from bh, as 
in Backe ; in other cases initial bh is Lat. f }. 
Comp. also Lith. barada, ‘beard’ (for *bard@). 

Barte (1.), f., ‘broad axe, from the 
equiv. MidHG, barte, OHG. barta, f.; in 
Bay.-Suab, the word, which is properly 
North G,, does not occur; allied to ODu. 
and OSax. barda, Olc. barda (OF r. barde, 
‘hatchet,’ is borrowed from Teut.). From 
this word OSlov. brady, f., ‘axe,’is borrowed. 
The words are derivatives of the stem 
bhardh- appearing in Bart ; the axe is, as 
it were, ‘the bearded thing,’ Ole. skegqja, 
‘broad axe,’ being related ina similar way 
to skegg, ‘beard’; likewise MidE. barbe 
(from Lat.-Rom. barba) signifies, among 
other things, ‘edge of the axe.’ Comp. | 
Hellebarde, 

Ware (2.), f., ‘baleen,’ a deriv. of Bart, 
first occurring in ModHG., and akin to 
Barte; comp. E. Jarbs, from Lat. barba, | 
Du. baarden, plur. 

Bafe, f. (dialect. designating any of 
the remoter degrees of relation on the 
female side, ¢.g., in the Basle dial. ‘aunt, 
niece, cousin’), ‘cousin, aunt,’ from Mid 
HG. base, OHG. basa, ‘father’s sister’; the 
AS. and Fris. dialects have a word allied to 
Vater; AS. fabu, OF ris. fethe. The Teut. 
type fapén is certainly only a term of en- 
dearment for fapar-, fadar-suéstar, ‘father’s 
sister.’ Probably OHG. basa is also a pet 
or childish name for the proper badar-, 
fadar-swiésd, The same mighit be said of the 
variant MidG. and LG. Waje, and with the 
necessary qualifications of the masc, Baas. 

Baff, m., ‘inner bark of trees, husk,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG, bast (also buost 
with gradation), OHG, *bast, m., n. It 
corresponds to AS. best, E., Du. and Ole. 
bast, Goth. *bastus, Hence the deriv. OHG. 
and MidHG, besten, ‘to strap,’ as well as the 


Rom. cognate basto, * pack-saddle’ (see 
under Baftard), with which Swiss last, 
‘saddle,’ agrees, ‘There is no justification 
for deriving the words from binbden, for the 
absence of the nasal, the occurrence of st 
(for which we should have expected ss from 
‘dh+t), and the gradation in MidHG, buost 
render such a derivation impossible, The 
resemblancein sound between this word and 
binden proves nothing as to the etymology ; 
this popular and superficial derivation was 
suggested by the use of bast. The Teut. 
word, which is more probably connected 
with the root bes appearing in Befen, found 
its way into Rom, ; comp. Ital. dasta, ‘ bast- 
ing, stitching,’ 

Baftard, m., ‘bastard,’ from Fr. ddétard, 
basiard (Ital. bastardo), borrowed in the 
Middle Ages (MidHG. bastart), MidE. 
bast, ‘illegal marriage,’ and OFr. fils de 
bast, ‘illegitimate son,’ indicate the pri- 
mary meaning of the Rom. word, which 
‘came to England with William L., and ata 
later period made its way to Scandinavia. 
The OF r. bastard (Fr. bdtard) has a Teut. 
termination ; see Banfert. The first part of 
the word, which in MidE. and OF’. signi- 
fies ‘illegal marriage,’ is generally derived 
from MidLat. and Rom. bastum, ‘ pack- 
saddle’; comp. Ital. and Span. basto, Fr. bét, 
‘pack-saddle.’ Baftard would then mean 
‘the son of a pack saddle’ (comp. Saft)— 
the saddles serving the Spanish muleteers 
as beds ; comp. Banfert. Scand, bastarsr, 
whence some would derive tlhe modern 
Europ. word, did not reach the North be- 
fore 1200 a.D. nearly. ; 

BWaffei, f, ‘bastion, from earlier Mod 
HG. bastie,; comp. OF r. bastie (allied to 
Oltal. bastire; Fr. bdtir); it is akin to 
Baftion, f., borrowed from Fr. bastion, Ital. 
bastione. 

Ba (1.), m., ‘bass,’ derived like many 
other musical terms from Ital. (basso). 

bag (2.), compar. adv., ‘better,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. baz, OHG. baz; comp. 
OSax. bat-bet, AS. bet from batiz (Goth. 
*batts) ; it is an old adv. from the adj. dis- 
cussed under beffer. The almost invariable 
use at present of the adv. beffer, instead of 
the older baf, is due to the fact that the 
formation of the ady. was no longer under- 
stood, and that the adj. at the same time 
has in every case assumed an adv, function. 

BWathengel, m., ‘germander,’ a corrup- 
tion of Lat. beconecula, dimin. of Lat. be- 
tontca, Whence MidHG, batdnje. 
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afgen, m., ‘a coin’ (about a penny), 
from MidHG. batze, m., ‘small coin of the 
town of Bern with the Bernese coat of 
arms, a bear’ (MidHG. betz, Mod HG. Bab, 
Peg); comp. Kreuzer, Mappen. Hence Ital. 
beazo, ‘ money.’ 

Bau, m., ‘construction, structure,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. and OHG, 6d, m. See 
bauen, Bude. 

Baud, m., ‘belly, bulge, from the 
equiv. MidHG. bach, OHG. bah (hh), m. ; 
the corresponding AS. bde (KE. dial. buck, 
‘the inner part of a carriage’) has the same 
meaning; Ole. békr, ‘body, waist.’ It is 
uncertain whether Saud) belongs to the 
Sans. root bhuj (comp. Lit. fungor), ‘to take 
food,’ or to Sans. bhuj, ‘to bend’ (Banc, 
lit. ‘the flexible part’), Perhaps it is 
connected with Gr ¢vcxa (for gpvycxa?), 
‘stomach, blister’? Itis certainly not akin 
to AS, bodig, E. body, OHG. botah, ‘body, 
nor is it allied to Gr. payed, * to eat ’ (Saus. 
bhaj, ‘to enjoy, partake of’). 

bauchen, vb., ‘to steep in hot lye’ (LG. 
biiken, MidLG. béken), from the equiv. Mid 
HG. bachen, OHG. *bithhén; E. to buck 
(dial. to bowk), for which even a MidE. 
term bouken occurs a few times, points to 
AS. *bacian ; to these Swed. byka, Ie. bauka, 
and Norw. boykja, are allied. The word is, 
moreover, diffused through most of the 
Teut. languages, and correctly represents 
MidHG. béchen, only in the Bay. dialect 
is the word unrecorded. Hence the exist- 
ence of a Teut. verbal root bdék (to which 
AS, bdc, ‘pail,’ is allied ?) is undoubted, and 
the Rom. cognate, Fr. bwer (Ital. bucare), 
‘to wash,’ is more probably borrowed from 
the Teut. than vice versd. The Kelt. origin 
of baudjen (Bret. bowkat, ‘to soften’) is im- 
possible, 

aude, see Bude. 

ater, vb., Sto build, construct, culti- 

vate,’ from MidHG., béwen, OHG. and OLG. 
bian (weak vb. with traces of a strong 
inflexion), ‘to dwell, inhabit, till, plant’ ; 
with regard to the meaning ‘to dwell,’ 
comp. Sau, Bauer, and Bude. To the 
OHG. bédan corresponds Goth. bauan, ‘to 
dwell, inhabit.’ The root, in accordance 
with the law of the permutation of con- 
sonants, is pre-Teut. bhd@, which, on com- 
parison with Sans. b/d, Gr. dw, Lat. fuc 
(futwrus), &c., must mean ‘to be, become, 
arise, beget.’ With the same root are con- 
nected the following nouns, which are of 
importance in determining its primary 
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sense: OInd. bhdmis, ‘earth,’ bhdtis, ‘ exis- 
tence,’ piua, ‘produce’ (comp. also Saunt), 
gvos, ‘nature,’ Pddrov, pudy, ‘tribe, race.’ 

Barter (1.),n.and m., ‘birdcage,’ a word 
foreign to the UpG. dialects, from MidHG. 
bér, used only in the sense of ‘sojourn, 
birdcaze ;’ but OHG. bdr has the further 
meaning of ‘house, chamber.’ AS. bdr, 
‘dwelling’ (to which E. neighbour from 
AS. neahgebur is related; similarly the 
more general meaning of Bauer appears in 
HG. Madybar), E. bower, with which E. dial. 
bire (‘cowhouse’), AS. bgre, is connected. 
The pre-Teut. form would be bhdrd, with 
ro as a deriv. sulfix. See the three follow- 
ing words. 

Barer (2.), m., in Erbaner, Akerbaner, 
‘tiller, from MidHG. bdwere, OHG. bddri 
(Goth. *bawareis is wanting), the term for 
the agent, from bauen. 

Bauer (3.), m., ‘rustic, peasant,’ histo- 
rically and etymologically different front 
Bauer (2.), for the MidHG. form is gebdér, 
OHG. gibéro, m., which belongs to the 
OTeut. bdr, ‘dwelling’ discussed under 
Bauer (1.), and means lit. §co-dweller, joint- 
occupier, then ‘neighbour, fellow-citizen ’ 
(comp. Gefefle, ‘one who shares the same 
room’), and at.a later period ‘ fellow-villa- 
ger, peasant, boor.’ See also Muchbar. 

Baum, m., ‘tree,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG, and OHG. bowm, m. ; corresponds to 
OSax. bém, Du. boom, AS. beém, m., ‘ tree,’ 
whence E. beam (beam in sunbeam is quite 
another word ; G. Baum is E. tree) ; E. boom 
is LG. and Du. bém, ‘tree.’ The correspond- 
ing Goth. bagms and Ole. badmr have the 
same phonetic form. The cognates, with 
Gr. Piva, ‘produce,’are usually derived from 
the Teut. root bd@, Aryan b/d, ‘to become, 
arise,’ discussed under bauen. 

baumeli, vb. simply ModHG. ‘to 
hoverasonatree’?, See, however, bummefit. 

baumen, vb., ‘to rear, ModHG, only, 
lit. ‘to lift oneself up like a tree, 

Baufch, m., pad, bolster, from Mid 
HG. basch, m., ‘cudgel, blow causing blis- 
ters, swelling.’ If ‘cudgel’ is the primary 
sense, the word may be connected with 
MidHG, bé3en, OHG. b633an, from bautan 
(see WAmbof, Beutel, Beifug) ; b&t- would be 
another stage in gradation, and before the 
suffix sch from sk the dental would inevi- 
tably disappear ; comp. Lat. fustis, ‘cudgel, 
from *bhida-stis. 

baufen, vb., ‘to carouse, swell,’ from 
Baus, MidHG, bds, ‘inflation, swelling due 
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to repletion’; the like stem also in E. to 
bouse, Mid LG. bdsen, ‘to carouse’ ?. 

Bauten, plur., ‘buildings’ ModHG. 
only, from batten. 

baxen, vb., ‘to box, cuff? from LG. 
bdwen, which is again allied to OHG. bd- 
gan, MidHG., bdgen. Sve bagern and Bengel. 

Bazar, m., ‘bazaar, ModHG. only ; 
borrowed from Fr. bazar (ultimate source 
Pers. bdzdr, ‘ market-place’). 

be:, prefix from MidHG, be, properly a 
verbal prefix from OHG. and Goth, b:, which 
has no definite meaning ; identical with 
the prep. bet, from OHG, and MidHG., 02 
(Goth. 62), AS. 64, E. by. For be there 
appears a shorter syncopated form in bange, 
Grbarmen ? barfch? bleiben, Blod, See speci- 
ally bei. 

beben, vb., ‘to tremble, shake,’ from 
MidHG, biben, OHG, dibén, ‘to shiver, 
tremble’; Gr. ¢éBouat, on account of the 
non-permutation of 8 to p and because of 
the e of the root syllable, cannot be origi- 
nally cognate with beben. The OTeut. word 
hasz,; comp. OSax. b66n, Ole. bifa, AS. beo- 
Jian (from bibén). OHG. bibét, ‘he trembles,’ 
corresponds exactly to Sans. bibhéte, ‘he is 
afraid,’ in which i- (for bf) is the redupli- 
cated syllable, and bhé for bhat is the aug- 
mented root syllable. The OInd. verb bhi, 
“to be afraid,’ forms its pres. by reduplica- 
tion—bibhémi, bibhés, bibhéti, to these 
Goth. *bibaim, *bibais, *bibarb, would cor- 
respond ; this present was then, on account 
of its apparent-deriv. az, classed among the 
weak verbs in at (Goth, habaib, OHG. ha- 
bét). The root bhé (Sans. bhi, ‘fear,’ bhima, 
* fearful’) is found in OSlov. boja sg, ‘Iam 
afraid,’ bést%, ‘demon,’ Lith. bydti-s, ‘to be 
afraid, baimé, ‘fear,’ bajds, ‘terrible,’ baisa, 
‘ fright’ (and perhaps ModHG. beifen). Be- 
is one of the few examples of reduplication 
in the pres, tense preserved in the Teut. 
group (comp. 3itterm), just as the perfect 
ModHG., that, from OHG. téta, is the sole 
instance of reduplication preserved in the 
perf. tense. 

Becher, m., ‘beaker, goblet, from the 
equiv. MidHG.: bécher, OHG. béhhar, béh- 
hart, m.; comp. OLG. bikert, Du. beker, 
Olc. bikarr, whence MidE. biker, I. beaker. 
These cognates are derived from LowLat. 
bicarium, allied to Lat. bacar (‘vas vina- 
rium,’ according to Festus), and still appear- 
ing in Ital. bicchiere. The Lat. word was 
naturalised in Germany perhaps as far back 
as the 7th cent., probably at the same 


period as Reldh, since its c was changed into 
hh, ch. 

Beck, m., ‘baker, only dial. (Alem., 
Suab., Bav.), from MidHG. becke, OHG. 
beccho, akin to bacten ; the Goth. form may 
have been *bagja; ModHG. Qecer is a 
recent form with the termination -er de- 
noting the avent (AS. becere, E. baker). 
In ModHG. Bee, Boech, as well as Backer, 
have been preserved as family names. 

Becken, n., ‘bowl, basin, from Mid 
HG. becken, becke, OHG. becchin, beccht, n. ; 
the latter comes (comp. Gdhiiffel) from Low- 
Lat. and Rom. baccinwm (comp. Ital. bacino, 
Fr, bassin), ‘ basin’ ; its ce being double, did 
not undergo permutation, but remained 
as cc, ck.  Bacccinwm has been derived 
from the LateLat. bacca, ‘vas aquarium, 
discussed under Bact; comp. Pickelhaube. 

ede, f., ‘gratuity ;’ borrowed from the 
LG. bede. It corresponds to MidHG. Géte, 
‘command,’ which still exists in ModHG. 
with the meaning ‘request, prayer.’ 

BWeere, f., ‘berry,’ trom the plur, of the 
equiv. MidHG. ber, OHG. beri, n.; comp. 
Goth. *bast (only in weinabasi, n, ‘grape’ ; 
OSax. winbert). The OHG. r in beri pre- 
supposes a Goth. bazt ; to the s of the Goth. 
word Du. bes corresponds; in AS. berte, E. 
berry, the s has been changed into 7. See, 
however, Befing. Foreign cognates are want- 
ing; yet the Sans. root bhas, ‘to chew,’ is 
perhaps akin (Goth. bast, orig. ‘the edible 
substance’?); no connection with OHG. 
béran, ‘to carry’ (see gebaren), or Lat. bacca, 
‘berry,’ is possible. 

eef, n., ‘bed (of a garden)’ ; earlier 
ModHG. ett still common to UpG.; 
really identical with Bett, for the MidHG. 
has bet, bette, OHG. betii, meaning also 
‘(garden) bed” According to its form 
Beet (comp. Biene) has arisen from the 
neut. sing. badi, Bett from the cases in dj 
(gen. badjis, dat. badja, neut. ace. plur. 
badja, &c.). Comp. Goth. neut, sing. badz, 
neut, plur. badja. EE. bed is also used in 
the same sense as Beet (so even in AS, 
riscbed), E. bed of rushes, hotbed. 

Beete, f., ‘beetroot.’ This word, like 
the names of many other edible vegetables, 
has come from Lat.; béta was borrowed 
even before the 8th cent. and naturalised in 
Germ., for it appears as bieza (the ve from 
é, comp. Priefter, Brief, Siegel, Mieme, Spiegel, 
OHG. Pietar, from Lat. Petrum, &c.), with 
the permutation of ¢ to 3; whence Mid 
HG. bieze, The ModHG. Beete may have 
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been based anew on Lat. béta, or have been 


In another group of words borrowed from 
Lat., Lat. é became 7 (comp. eter, from 
Jériae) ; hence the dial. bez/se (ev from Mid 


HG. 7) also appears occasionally for beete, | 


bieze. 

befeblen, vb., ‘to order, command, com- 
mend,’ MidHG. bevélhen, bevélen, ‘to hand 
over, entrust, deliver, command’; OHG. 
bifélhan, bifélahan, ‘to hand over’ (also 
‘to hide, bury, entrust, recommend’). ‘The 
chief meaning of the Goth. str. vb. filhan 
in compounds with the particles ga-, us-, 
is also ‘to bury’; anafilhan approximates 
the ModHG., ‘to command, enjoin’; it 
means ‘to give, hand over, commend, 
recommend,’ 
‘to entrust, make over, devote oneself.’ 
Hence the primary meaning of the primit. 
Teut. str. vb. b/felhan is ‘to entrust, hand 
over, hide,’ 


fore, to connect the word on account of its 


lire. 


DBWeffder, n., ‘a clergyman’s bands,’ | 


diminut. of beffe (LG.), ‘amess, cap worn by 
eae 5 se 

officials in Rom. Cath. churches,’ the origin 

of which is obscure, 


even in MidLG. 

begehrer, vb., ‘to desire, crave, re- 
quest,’ from the equiv. MidHG. begérn, 
chiefly in the simple form gérn, OHG. 
gérén ; the r probably belongs to the stem, 
because ger as a no-partic. points in: that 
direction ; comp. gern, Gier. 

beginnen, vb., ‘to begin, from the 
equiv. MidHG. beginnen, OHG. beginnan, it 
corresponds to Goth duginnan, AS. d-, be-, 
on-ginnan, E. to begin, OLG. biginnan, with 
a similar meaning. This verbal stem, 
which appears at an early period only in a 
compound form, is based upon a pre-Teut, 
to-, bhi-kenwé, with permutation of & to 
Teut. g. For the Aryan root ken comp. 
OBulg. po-éing (infin. po-éit), ‘to begin,’ 
kont, ‘ beginning.’ 

behagen, vb. (to which behaglid) is 
allied), ‘to be comfortable,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. behagen ; OSax. bihagén, AS. on- 
hagian, ‘to suit, please,’ Ole. haga, ‘to ar- 
range.’ OG, has only a str. participle, OHG, 
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taken from the LG. dete, thus displacing | 
the older bie3e, which is still found in Bay. | 
From Lat. aud Rom. béta (Ital. beeta, F. bette), | 
AS. béte (whence E. beet) is also derived. | 


AS. befeélan (for befeolhan), | 
The Teut. root felh- is based | 


upon pre-Teut. pelk ; itis a mistake, there- | 


In MidHG, both | 
words are wanting; the latter is found | 


bihagan, MidHG. behagen, ‘fresh, joyous, 
comfortable’ (hence ModHG. das Behagen, 
Unbefager) ; the old str. vb. no longer exists 
in Teut. Probably the Ind. root ¢gak is, 
primitively related to it—gaknémi, ‘am 
strong, able, helpful, beneticial,’ gakrd-s, 
‘strong’; comp. further Hag, Hecte, and 
heget, which with the same phonetic form 
approximate the earlier meaning ‘to help, 
protect.’ 

behaupfen, vb., ‘to maintain, assert,’ 
not from MidHG. behaupten, which means. 
“to behead.’ This word, which first occurs 
in ModHG.,, is rather derived with a change 
of meaning from MidHG. behaben, ‘to hold 
fast, keep, maintain,’ 

behernde, adj., ‘nimble, agile, active,’ 
from MidHG. be/ende, adv., * suitably, con- 
veniently, skilfully, quickly’; in OHG. we 
should have expected bi henti (dat.), for 
which zt hentt, ‘at once,’ occurs.. The prep. 
is compounded with the dat. of the subst. 
kant, OHG. hentt ; comp. the similar origin 
of abfanden under ab. 

Behdrde, f., ‘the authorities,’ first re- 
corded in ModHG. from, hiren, MidHG, 


| 2uo beheeren, ‘to beiong to, be one’s due.’ 
earlier meaning, ‘to bury,’ with Lat. sepe- 
toy) 5) { 


Bebhuf, m., ‘behalf, advantage,’ from 
MidHG. behwof, m., * business, purpose, 
means to an end’; root haf (in heben), as 
also in K. behoof, AS. behéf. 

bei, prep. and adv., ‘by, near, about’ ; 
the accented form of the unaccented prefix 
be, the Goth used in both cases 67; the 
Englishman makes a distinction like the 
Geran; AS. 62, E. by, but be as a prefix. 
OHG. bi and bi- (comp, also Beidhte, Beifpiel). 
In Goth. by means ‘around, near’; hence 
its kinship with Gr, du¢l, Lat. ambi- is 
probable ; the loss of the first syllable am- 
also occurs in the OTeut. word for beide ; the 
base is probably ambht- ; comp. also unt. ° 

Beichfe, f., ‘confession,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. bitht, contracted from MidHG. and 
OHG., bijiht, bigzht ; a regular verbal noun 
from MidHG, bejéhen, OHG. bi-jéhan, ‘ to 
confess, acknowledge.’ The simple form 
jéhan, usually signifying ‘to say, speak out,’ 
also means occasionally ‘ to avow, confess’ ; 
hence OFr, gehir, This verb jéhan may 
possibly be connected with ja, which see. 

beide, num., ‘both, from the equiv. 
MidHG.. beide, béde, m., f., (beidiw, mn.) ; 
OHG. beide, béde (beido, f., beidiu, n.) ; 
OHG. and MidHG. have also a remarkable 
variant with é (OHG. and MidHG. béde), 
although e7 in other instances in HG. is not 


Bei 


changed into é before dentals. In investi- 
gating the word beide we must start from 


the fact that the stem of the mun had - 


really no dental; AS. bégen, bd, Goth. bai 
(Ole. gen. beggja), ‘both’ Allied in the 
other Aryan languages to Sans, ubhdu, Gr. 
dupw, Lat. ambo, OSloy. oba, Lith. abi, 
with a syllable prefixed. The G. forms 
with a dental are undoubtedly secondary ; 
they obtained their dental by the blending, 
at a comparatively late period, of the pri- 
mary ba- with the forms of the article, so 
that OHG., béde arose from bé and de, beidiu 


from bet and diu, MidE. béthe (E. both) from | 


AS. bd and pd (Ole. baper from bai and 
baiz). In Goth, ba is combined with the 


article ba bé skipa, ‘both the ships’; simi- | 
By assuming such a 


larly in Gr. éudo. 
combination in WestTeut. the following 
ModHG, dial. forms in all genders are ex- 
plained - Bav. bed, bod, beid, Suab., béd, bued, 
boad, Wetterau bed, bud, bad. 

Beifugz, m., ‘a species of wormwood 
used in seasoning food’; the MidHG, and 
OHG, word was written b7b63, hence the 
semi-LowG aspect of the ModHG. word. 
OHG. 67663 is cognate with anabéz (see 
WAmnbof), and connected with an OTeut. 
verb bautan, ‘to pound’; bibd3, ‘spice 
pounded and mixed with food” The LG, 
form of the OHG., word is bivét, and hence 
arose the ModHG, Beifuf, by the awkward 
attempt of popular etymology to counect 
bivét with a well-known word. 

Beige, Berge, f., ‘a pile arranged in 
layers’ (an UpG. word), from MidHG. 
bige, OHG. bigo, ‘shock (of corn)’; hence 
Ital. bica, ‘ pile of sheaves’; comp. E. bing 
(heap of alum), Scand. bingr, ‘bolster’ ; 
comp. Badhbunge. Benge has ew by being 
based on btegen. 

Beil (Bav. Beidl), n., ‘hatchet,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG, 021, bihel, OHG. biha’, 
bial, n. (comp, the similar stages in the 
derivation of §eile from fhala) ; comp. Mid 
LG, bil, Saxe” On account of Olc. dilda, 
‘axe) OHG. bihal must probably be traced 
to bipl, biti (for hl from pl comp, Sema). 
Hence there may be a connection with the 
cognates from bhid discussed under beifen ; 
as to the meaning, comp. especially Lat. 
findo, ‘T split’ (Oly. bidil, Saxe,’ is primit. 
akin), On the other hand, it is, of course, 
not impossible that OHG. béhal may be 
connected with Bice. 

beilen, vb., ‘to bring deer to a stand 
by baying,’ formed from MidHG.and OHG. 
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bil, the moment when the deer stands at 
bay; encircling by the baying hounds’ ; 
MidHG, bilen, ‘to bring to a stand by bay- 
ing,’ intr. ‘to bark.’ No kinship with bellen 
can be proved; it is more probably con- 
nected with the root bé in beben (for a deri- 
vative in / from the latter word comp. Lett. 
baile, ‘fear? barlis, ‘timid’ Sans. bhira, 
‘timid’), In that case MidHG. and OHG. 
bi-l would be lit. * time of fear,’ 

Bein, n., ‘bone, leg,” from MidHG. 
bein, OHG. bein, n. ; comp. OLG. bén, AS. 
ban, HE. bone; ModHG. preserves the 
earlier meaning ‘bone’ still existing in 
UpG. in the words Beinhaus, Glfenbein, 
Sijhbein, Falzbein, Gebein ; the later signi- 
fication, ‘lower part of the thigh,’ is re- 
corded even in OHG., MidHG., and Olc. 
The Ole. beinn, adj., ‘straight, favours the 
supposition that originally at least the 
straight thigh-bones were termed eine 
(bones). Goth. *bain, n., is by chance not 
recorded, A primit. Teut. word with the 
primary meaning ‘bone,’ which cannot, 
however, be traced farther back (Lat. os, 
Gr. écréov, Sans. asthi, asthan, to which an 
Aryan osth-, ‘bone,’ would correspond, are 
not represented, on the other hand, in tlie 
Teut. group). Comp. further Gisbhein. 

BWeifpiel, n., ‘example, from late Mid 
HG. béspil, mostly béspel, n., ‘fable, alle- 
gory, proverb,’ OHG, *bispéll (for bt comp. 
bet and Beidhte). Comp. AS. biéspell, ‘ ex- 
ample, parable’; formed from OHG. and 
MidHG. spél (ll), ‘tale, fable, rumour,’ 
Goth. spill, legend, fuble,’ AS. spell, E. spell 
(gospel from godspell), ‘tale, fable’; spell 
(to which Fr. @peler, ‘to spell, is akin) is 
the term for literary composition in prose, 
and hence is as important for the history of 
primit. Teut. civilisation as Lied, fingen, dc. 

beifer, vb., ‘to bite, from the equiv. 
MidHG. bizen, OHG. b233an ; cognate with 
Goth. beitan, AS. bitan, E. to bite, A primit. 
Teut. verb with the sense of ‘to bite,’ which 
has, however, as is shown by the cognate 
tongues, been specialised from the more 
general meaning ‘to make smaller, to split 
with a sharp instrument.” Comp. Lat. 
jindo, Sans. root bid, ‘to split, break to 
pieces’; in OTeut. poetry beifen is also used 
of the sword—-a remnant of the earlier 
meaning. Weil, too, if primit. akin to it, 
must be connected with Lat. findere, ‘to 
split.’ Comp. bitter, which signifies orig. 
‘piercing. From the same root Sif, Mid 
HG. and: OHG. 073, m., is derived, to which 
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AS. bite, E. int, corresponds; Bifdjen is a 
diminutive of it. ModHG. Siffen, from 
MidHG, bi53e, OHG. 61330 ; OLG. biti, E. 
bite. 

Beikker, m., ‘loach,’ adopted from 
Slav. (Bohem. prskor, Russ. piskdr?), and 
based by popular etymology on beifen (the 
fish is also called Steinbeifer, ‘river-loach,’ 
Sdlammbeifer, ‘pond-loach’). 

beizer, vb., ‘to cauterise, pickle, etch,’ 
from MidHG. beizen (beitzen), weak vb., 
‘to macerate, make soft, hawk at birds’ ; 
OHG. b.23en (beizzen), orig. sense ‘to cause 
to bite,’ is the factitive of OHG. b#33an, see 
beifen. The corresponding E. to bait (a 
hook, a horse on a journey, and hence to 
put up, halt at a place, also to allure) is 
derived from the Scand. betta, which is 
identical with OHG. bezzzan. 

beklommien, see Kamm. 

Beldhe (1.), f., ‘a kind of salmon’; of 
obscure origin. See Boldje. 

welche (2.), f., Scoot, from. MidHG. 
belche, OHG. belthha; Lat. fulica seems 
allied to it, although OHG. 4h implies a 
Lat. g; the Germ. guttural suffix is the 
same asin Goth. dhaks, ‘pigeon.’ See also 
Habit, Kranich. 

belentmern, vb., ‘to cheat,’ a LG. word, 
from MidLG. and Du. belemmeren, ‘to hin- 
der, molest,’ and allied to ModHG. {alm ?. 

belfern, vb., ‘to snarl, nag,’ ModHG, 
only; an intensive form of the following 
word. 

belfer, vhb., from the equiv. MidHG. 
béllen, OHG. béllan, ‘to bark, bellow’; AS. 
béllan, EH, to bell (of a stag at the rutting 
period); the E. word indicates accordingly 
that the primary meaning was more general 
than simply ‘ barking, bellowing, If an e 
root be assumed, OBulg. bléa, ‘ bleat,’ and 
Lat. fleo, ‘I weep’ (b, f from bh and bAlé 
for bhel), may be compared. Others have 
explained the WestTeut. root bell from belz, 
bels, bhels, which would result in its being 
cognate with Sans. bhag, ‘to bark,’ bhdg, 
‘to talk.’ Comp. Lith, balsas, ‘ voice, tone’ ; 
see, too, the following word and Bulle, 

Bellhanmmel, m., ‘ bell-weiher,’ Mod 
HG. only ; aLG. word (UpG. herma, equiv. 
to Hervdmann, ‘herdsman corresponding 
exactly to Du. bel-hamel, E. bell-wether. Fr. 
clocheman, clocman (of Germ. oriyin), also 
Fr. mouton & la sonnette, make the connec- 
tion of Bellhammel with Du. bel, MidDu. 
and AS. belle, E. bell, indubitable. In Fr, 
animal fables the bell-wether has the pro- 


per name Belin (akin to Fr. belver, ‘ram”), 
trom the Du. bel, ‘little bell,’ whence also 
Fr. béliére, ‘ring of a bell-clapper.’ 

BWelf, m., ‘straits, akin to Ole, be/te, AS. 
and E. belt, baldrick (OHG. balz), ‘ yirdle, 
shoulder-belt’? elt is thus a ‘zone of 
land’? The cognate Lat. baltews is, accord- 
ing to Varro, a Tuscan word. 

belzen, vb., ‘to graft,’ also peljen ; Mid 
HG. belzen, OHG. belzén with the same 
meaning ; cognate with Proveng. empeltar, 
‘to graft, which, with Fr. pelletier, ‘ fur- 
rier’ (see Pelz), belongs to Lat. ellis, 

Benrme, f., ‘slice of bread,’ first occurs 
in ModHG. ; a LG. and MidG. word, a de- 
riv. of the dial. bammen, ‘to eat, which may 
have been *bazmén in Goth., and is per- 
haps primit. allied to the Sans, root bhas, 
* to chew.’ 

Bendel, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
bendel, OHG. bentil; comp. MidE, bendel, 
Olc. bendell ; akin to binden. 

Bengel, m., ‘cudgel, then in a figura- 
tive sense ‘rude person, blackguard,’ trom 
MidHG. bengel, m., ‘cudgel. Comp. E. 
bangle (club), from the verb to bang, Olc. 
banga, ‘to strike, beat,’ LG. bavgen. The 
Teut. stem bang-, ‘to strike,’ seems tohave - 
been nasalised from the root bdég, men- 
tioned under baren. 

Berne, f., ‘wicker cart,’ MidHG, only; 
an old Alem. and perhaps orig. Kelt. word 
which Festus records as old Gallic benna. 
Comp. Fr. benne, ‘ dosser, AS, binn, E. bin. 

benfchei, Jewish, ‘to pronounce the 
benediction, say grace,’ from Lat. benedi- 
cere. 

bequent, adj., ‘convenient, comfort- 
able,’ from MidHG. bequéme, OHG. biqua- 
mt, ‘suitable, fit? Akin to AS. gecwéme, 
Mid, tewéme, cwéme, ‘agreeable, suitable’ ; 
gémt-, the base, is a verbal adj. from Goth. 
giman, OHG. chuman, ‘to come,’ for which 
the meaning ‘ to be fitting, to suit, already 
existing in Goth. gaqimif, ‘it is fitting,’ is 
presupposed; comp. AS. becwman, E. be- 
come. See fommen and Lat. convenire, ‘to 
fit in with, be becoming, suit,’ which is 
primit. allied. 

berappen, vb., ‘to pay, ModHG. only. 
The comparison usually made with rupfen 
must be abandoned ; it means ‘to give 
Rappen’ (a coin of small value having the 
impress of a raven). Comp. Stappen and 
blechen (to give Blech, z.e. money). 

beraunren, see anberaumen. 

bereif, adj., ‘ready, prepared,’. from 
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MidHG. berett, bereite, OHG. bireiti, ‘ready 
and willing, obliging; armed, ready’; 
comp. AS. gréde, réde, E. ready; Goth. 
garaids, ‘appointed,’ does not correspond 
exactly. The word may belong to the root 
discussed under reiten (comp, OHG. reita, 
‘ carriage’), with the orig. sense of ‘to equip 
with armour’; like fertig, it would thus 
mean properly ‘ready for ajourney’; comp. 
OlIr. riadaim, ‘I am going on a journey,’ 
riad, ‘practicable (of a route), passable.’ 
On account of the similarity in meaning 
comp. fertig. 

Berg, m., mountain,’ inherited from 
the OTeut. vocabulary ; OHG. bérg, Mid 
HG, bére(g), m. Comp, AS. beorh(q), espe- 
cially ‘barrow’ (called byrgels also), E. 
only in the deriv. ‘to bury’ (AS. byrgan), 
from *burgian, the Goth, form *badrga- is 
deduced trom the deriv. batrgaht, ‘imoun- 
tain range.’ The rules for the permutation 
of consonants demand a pre-Teut. bhéryho-; 
with this is connected S:ns, brhant, ‘high’ 
(6 from bh, because the aspiration at the 
beginning of the root was, on account of 
the following aspirate, necessarily lost) ; 
is gh; Zend barezanh, ‘height,’ berezant, 
‘high’; Olr. brigh, ‘mountain’ (rz, Sans, 
7, might be compared with the wr of Burg), 
Armen. berj, ‘height,’ barjr, ‘high,’ W. and 
Armor, bre, ‘ mountain, hill, W. bry, ‘high.’ 
Also the Kelt. proper names Brigiani and 
Brigantes, like the ‘leut. Burgunden, Bur- 
gundiones (lit, ‘monticulae’), and the name 
of the town Brigantia (Bregenz). Hence to 
the root biergh belong the primary mean- 
ings ‘high, rising ground’ (OSlov. brégi, 
‘bank (of a river),’ is borrowed from G.) ; 
perhaps Bury is derived from this root, if 
it does not come from bergen. The attempt 
to connect Berg with Goth. faergune and 
Hercynia, identical with the latter, must 
be abandoned. With ju Serge, ‘up, on 
end,’ comp. MidHG. ze tal, ‘down.’ 

bergen, vb., ‘to hide, recover (from 
shipwreck),’ from MidHG. bérgen, ‘to hide, 
secure,’ OHG, bérgan ; comp. Goth. bavr- 
gan, gabairgan, ‘to keep, preserve,’ AS. be- 
organ, MidE. bergen, ‘to preserve, protect.’ 
There are other , words with a different 
though allied meaning ; AS. byrgan, HE. to 
bury, AS. byrgels(OLG. burgisit), KE. burials, 
burial. For a similar division of a primary 
meaning see under befehfen. The root berg, 
burg, pre-Teut. bhergh, bhrgh, with the 
primary meaning ‘to lay somewhere for 
safe keeping,’ is found outside the Teut. 
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group only in OSlov. brégq, ‘I take care 
(of), wait upon,’ 

‘Bericf, m., ‘intelligence, report,’ from 
MidHG., berht, ‘report, instruction, recon- 
ciliation.’ Akin to recht. 

erkan, in., ‘a kind of cloth, fustian,’ 
from MidHG. barragdn, barkdn, from Mid 
Lat. barracdnus (Fr, bowracan, Ital, bara- 
cane), KE, barracan ; comp. Bardent. 

Berline, f., ‘coach, first occurs in 
ModHG., from the equiv. Fr. berline, f. 
(comp, Landauer), properly ‘a Berlin car- 
riage, 

Bernfei, m., ‘amber’; bern is a LG. 
form for brenn, therefore properly Brenn- 
ftein (combustible stone)? The Teut.-Lat, 
word is gléswm, preserved in AS. glére, 
‘amber, resin,’ 

Berferker, m., first occurs in ModHG., 
borrowed from the Scand. berserkr, lit. 
* bear-skin garment,’ them ‘a savage warrior 
who gets furious during the fight’; from 
Ole. ber-, ‘ bear,’ serkr, § garment.’ 

berfter, vb., ‘to burst, crack, from Mid 
HG, brésten, OHG. bréstan, ‘to break, tear, 
burst,’ impersonal ‘ to be wanting, lacking’ ; 
er for reis properly LG. and MidG, ; comp, 
Du. bersten, AS. berstan, E. to burst, Comp. 
further. the Aryan root bhrest (cognate with 
the root of bredjen), in Olr. brissim, ‘1 
break’ (ss from st). 

-berf, Qerf:, in proper names, from Mid 
HG. bérht, OHG. béraht, ‘shining’ ; comp, 
Goth, bairhts, AS. beorht, E. bright. 

Berfram, m., ‘Spanish éamomile or 
pellitory,’ based by popular etymology on 
the proper name Sertram (lit. ‘shining 
raven,’ see Mabe), and derived from bitron, 
for Lat.-Gr. pyrethron (aipebpov). 

bertidfigf, ‘infamous, notorious, a 
partic. adj. from a weak vb, used even 
by Luther—brviihtigen, ‘to defame,’ for 
which beviidhten was the common form in 
the 16th and 17th cents. Comp. Geviidt, 
as well as anriidjig and rudjbar ; all these 
words are cognate with rufen, and are de- 
rived, as is shown by the cd for f before ¢, 
from LG, 

Bervll, m., ‘beryl,’ from MidHG. 
beraile, barile, brille, m., formed from Lat.- 
Gr. berzllus, also brille, ‘spectacles’; see 
Brille, Perle, The Gr.-Lat, term is derived 
from Prak. vélériga, Sans. vaiddrya. 

BWefarmeaft, m.,‘mizzen-mast,’ WBefar- 
fegel, »., mizzen-sail,’ from Du, bezaan, 
‘mast nearest the stern of a ship,’ which is 
connected with E, mizzen, Fr. mizaine, Ita). 


Bes 


mezzana (the Rom. word, a deriv, of Lat. | 


medius, is properly * middle-mast’).. 


- befchalen, vb., ‘to cover (a mare),’ first 


oecurs in ModHG, ; a denominative from 


MidHG. schél, schéle, m., ‘brood stallion,’ 


See Schellhengit. 

befdeidert, vb., ‘to distribute, assign, 
summon,’ fron. MidHG. bescheiden, OHG. 
biscetdan, * to divide, decide, relate, report.’ 


The ModHG, and MidHG., partic, beschet- | 


den, meant orig. ‘definite,’ then ‘clear, dis- 
tinct, intelligible, prudent.’ See fdjetden. 
befhndufeln, befchniiffelr, be- 
fHruppert, vb., ‘to sniff at’; akin to the 
E. vbs. to snivel, snuff, snuffle, and fdynaufen. 


befdummeln, vb. ‘to deceive,’ from - 


fchummeln, ‘to. worry.’ 

befchuppen, vb. ‘to scale, deceive,’ 
from LG. ; the cognate words of the same 
group show that pf, not pp, is the strictly 
HG. form. Itseems to belong to the stem 
of Ole, skopa, ‘to deride’; MidDu. scop, 
‘derision.’ To the same stem belongs an 
OTeut. term for ‘poet, AS. scop, OHG. 
scopf, which, on account of its meaning, is 
important for the right conception of poetic 
composition among our ancestors, 

Befdwerde, t., ‘difficulty, grievance, 
malady,’ from MiiHG. besweerde, f., * op- 
pression, grief,’ allied to fdjwer. 

befdhhwidfigen, vb., ‘to appease, com- 
pose.” The Germans connect this word in- 
stinctively with fdjwetgen ; it forced its way, 
however, in the last half of the preceding 
cent, from LG, into the written language, 
and its cht is the earlier HG. ft; it corre- 
‘sponds to MidHG. swiften, ‘to pacify,’ 
OHG. swiftén, ‘to be quiet.’ The stem is 
the same as in Goth. swecban, ‘to cease, 
leave off’; with this the cognates of 
fchweigen accord fairly well both in sound 
and meaning; the Teut. root sib, swig, 
is based upon the Aryan swig (swig in Gr, 
ciydw ; see under fdweigen). 

Befert, m., ‘besom, broom,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG, bésen, bésem, bésme, OHG. 
bésamo, it corresponds to AS. besma, E. 
besom, Goth. *bisma, which have the same 
meaning ; a pre-Teut, word of obscure ori- 
gin; perhaps Beere and Saft are allied. 
Since the Eng. dialects point to an AS. 
bisma, ‘ besom,’ it is possible that the word 
is connected with Bieswind, and the Teut. 
root bis, ‘to move in a restless, excited 
way.’ 

Befing, LG. word, a diminutive form, 
like the MidLG,. equiv, beseke, n.,; ‘small 
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berry’; akin to Du. bes, Goth. bast. See 
under Beere. 

beffer, compar. adj., * better’; see the 
corresponding adv. buf; superl. bejt ; from 
MidHG. be33er, best (be331st), OHG. be5- 
3tro, b233%st; corresponds to AS. betera, 
betst, E. better, best, Goth. batiza, batists. 
Even in primit. Teut. gut formed its degrees 
of comparison in this way, which might be 
represented in Ind. by *bhadyas-, *bhad- 
istha-. The etymology of ModHG, gut is 
difficult to get at; in the case of beffer we 
are assisted by the cognate root in Bufe, 
the primit. meaning of which is ‘utility’ ; 
the ethical notion arose from .that of in- 
terest, At all events, thus the matter stands 
from the merely Teut. point of view. It 
has been connected more remotely with 
OInd. bhadré-s, to which the primary mean- 
ing ‘shining’ is assigned ; but in this sense 
the Ind. word cannot be cognate ; it belongs 
to the root bhand, and would consequently 
become *buntrs in Goth. The chief signi- 
fications of bhadrd-s, however, are ‘capable, 
salutary, prosperous,’ which are in closer 
approximation to the idea of interest. Of 
these meanings beffer and beft might form 
the degrees of comparison. 

beftallf, partic. of beftellen, for which 
beftef(t is now used. : 

beffaffen, vb., ‘to convey, bury,’ from 
ftatt, Statte, 

befulberi, vb., ‘to cover with dirt,’ 
from MidHG. stilwen, sulwen, ‘to soil,’ also 
siiln, OHG,.sdllen, AS. sijlian, Goth. saul- 
jan. 

befduber, vb., ‘to deafen, bewilder, 
confuse,’ lit, to make deaf.’ See taub. 

befert, vb., ‘to entreat, pray,’ from the 


| equiv, MidHG, béten, OHG. bétén ; comp. 


Goth. bida, OHG. béta, ‘request, prayer.’ 
Formed from the Teut. root bid (Aryan 
bhidh), discussed under bitten. 

Bett, n., ‘bed, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. bet, bette, OHG. bets, bettt, n. ; comp. 
AS. bedi, E. bed, Goth. badi. For ModHG. 
Vett the form Beth is found in the 18th 
cent. (¢g., in Gessner), just as for Beet the 
word ett is used popularly (and in Mid 
HG.) ; comp. Beet. The signification Beet 
(‘garden-bed’) makes the connection with 
the Lat. root in fodio, ‘to bury,’ possible 
(comp. W. bedd, ‘grave’; also OSlov. boa, 
‘I prick’); Goth. badi (Lat. *fodiwm), 
might therefore have arisen from Aryan 
bhodhiom. The primary meaning was pro- 
bably ‘an excavated spot’; the significa- 
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tion already common to the Teut. croup, 
“bed, lectus’ (akin to OSw. bedhil, ‘nest’), 
may be elucidated by reference to the cave- 
dwellings of the Teutons (see Dung). In 
early times the bed was evidently dug like 
a niche in the sides of the subterranean 
dwellings, The meaning ‘bolster,’ com- 
mon to Ole. bedr and Finn, patja (borrowed 
from Goth.), does not, it is true, harmonise 
with this explanation. 

Betfel, m., ‘beggary, trash,’ akin to 
MidHG. bétel, ‘begging,’ 
. beffeln, vb., ‘to beg, live by begging,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. bételen, OHG. bé- 
talén, afrequentative of bitten; to this Bet- 
tler, from bételere, OHG. bétaldrt, is allied. 

befuchen, befuchf, adj, and advy., 
*quiet(ly), reserved(ly)’ ; of Hebr. origin 
(bdtiach, ‘confident, sure’). 

Wezel, BWefzel, m., ‘small cap,’ from 
MidHG. (MidG.) bezel, f., ‘hood.’ 

. beatdhe, see bathe. 

beugert, vb., ‘to bow, humble, from 
the equiv. MidHG, béugen, OHG. bougen, 
boucken ; it corresponds to AS, bégan,.bigan, 
‘to bow,’ E. to bay, ‘ to dam (water)? ;. facti- 
tive of btegen ; hence lit. ‘to cause to bend,’ 

Berle, f., ‘boil, swelling, from the 
equiv. MidHG. brule, ONG. bdlla, *bdllea, 
f., ‘blister’; comp. AS. bgle, E. bile (also 
bowl), Du. bwil, ‘boil’ ; Goth. *baljd, <swell- 
ing,’ is connected with Goth. ufbauljan, ‘to 
inflate, and stands probably for *béguwlvd, 
properly Suckel (hump) ; akin to biegen. 

Bertrde, f., from the equiv. MidHG. 
biunde, OHG. -biunt, ‘a vacant and enclosed 
plot reserved for 4 special wing or outhouse, 
enclosure’ ; no connection with Lat. fun- 
dus is possible. MidLG. biwende, ‘an en- 
closed space,’ shows that an OHG. *bi-want, 
‘that which winds round, a hedge,’ is im= 
plied. Respecting 62, “round about,” see 
Bifang, 

Bere (1.), f., ‘kneading trough, bee- 
hive,’ from MidHG. biute, f,, OHG. biutta, 
f., with the same meaning ; it presupposes 
Goth. *biudja. Bitte is the most nearly 
allied, unless the latter is of Rom. origin. 
The derivation from OHG. biot, Goth. 
biubs, AS. bedd, ‘table,’ seems uncertain ;. of 
course AS. beéd also means ‘dish,’ 

Berufe (2.), f., ‘booty,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG.. brute ; on account of Du. bwit, 
Olc. bite, ‘booty, exchange,’ hence bgta, 
‘to exchange, divide,’ the ¢ indicates that 
the word was borrowed. E. booty is derived 
from the Olc. bdte, but it has also been 
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confused with boot, ‘vain, advantage” (sce 
Sufe). The ¢ would have become f, tz in 
HG. As ¢ would represent the dental in 
Goth., bieten, Goth. biudan cannot, according 
to the laws of the permutation of con- 
sonants, be allied to Beute ; we must assume 
that the root of the latter is Goth. bit, pre- 
Teut. bhiid, Fr. butin, ‘booty,’ is borrowed 
from these cognates. Comp. Olr. buaid, 
‘victory.’ 

‘QBerfel (1.), m., ‘a ripping chisel, a piece 


_ of wood for beating flax,’ first occurs in 


ModHG. ; the ¢ points to a LG. origin; in 
HG. we should have expected fs, in Mid 
HG. 3 (MidHG, bé3el, bezel). Comp. LG. 
bétel, AS. bitel, E. beetle (for beating flax) ; 
from a root baut, ‘to strike, beat’ (AS. 
bedtan, E. beat, OIc. bauta, OHG, bd33an), 
which still appears in YUimbof. 

Beutel (2.), m.. ‘purse,’ from MidHG, 
biutel, m., n., ‘purse, pocket, OHG. bita ; 
comp. Du. burdel (buil), ‘purse’ ;. Goth, 
*bidius. The word cannot, however, be 
traced farther back than OHG. ; its kin- 
ship to bteten, root bud, from bhudh, would 
throw no light on the meaning. 

BWeuthete, f., <cooper’s mallet for driv- 
ing on the hoops.” eut-, like Beutel; 
‘beetle, belongs properly to LG..; -hete, 
‘rammer, hammer,’ from MidH@. heie, 
OHG. heta, ‘hammer’; hence Beutheie,. 
“driving hammer.’ 

bevor, conj., ‘before, from MidHG. 
bevor, OHG. bifora ; comp. the correspond- 
ing E. before, trom AS. beforan. 

beweger (1.), vb.,, ‘to move,” from, Mid 
HG. bewégen,, OHG. biwégan. See regen. 

bewegen (2:), vb., ‘to stir, excite,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. bewegen, OHG.. biwecken, 
biwegen, factitive of the preceding. See 
Wwegen. 

BWeweis, m., first occurs in ModHG., 
from MidHG. bewisen, ‘to instruct, show, 
prove’; comp. twetfer. 

bhezichferr, bezichfigers, vb. ; the former, 
with a change in meaning due to 3iidhtigen, 
is also written bejiidjten, ‘to accuse of, 
charge with’; derivatives of a MidHG. 
subst. biziht (beztht), f., ‘accusation’; comp. 
gether. 

Bezirk, m., ‘circuit, district, sphere,’ 
from MidHG. zirc, ‘circle, circumference, 
district’; from Lat. circus, ‘circle.’ ‘The 
word, as 2 for Lat. ¢ shows, was borrowed 
very early during the OHG, period. 

Bibel, f., ‘bible, from MidHG. bibel, 
of which there is a variant, biblve (E, babe, 
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Du. dijbel, Fr. bible) ; formed from Gr.-Lat. 
biblaa. Comp. Sibel. 

Biber, m., ‘beaver,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG, bdiber, OHG. bebar, m. ; it corre- 
sponds to AS. beofor, E. beaver, Du. bever, 
Ole. bjérr, Goth. *bibrus, A term common 
to the Aryan family, originally signifying 
a ‘brown’ aquatic animal; Lat. fiber 
(OGall. Bibracte), OSlov. bebré, Lith. bébrus 
(most frequently ddbras), ‘ beaver.’ OlInd., 
babhras as an adj. means ‘brown,’ as a 
subst. masc. ‘great ichneumon’; bhe-b/r- 
&i-s is a reduplicated form of the root bher 
in Sar and braun. The primitive tribe 
from which the Indo-Teutons are de- 
scended had ere its dispersion several fully 
developed names of animals; comp. Hund, 
Kuh, Maus, Wolf, Ke. The Teut. word had 
at an early period supplanted the Lat. 
fiber in Rom., LateLat. baber, Ital. bevero, 
Span. bebaro, Fr, brévre, from Teut. bebru-, 
bubrus. 

BWibernelle, Pintpinelle, Winper- 
nelle, f., ‘pimpernel,’ corruptions of the 
MidLat. botanical term pipinella, pimpi- 
nella, Even in MidHQ, various corrup- 
tions are produced by popular etymology ; 
Fr. pimprenelile, 

BWicke, f, Bickel, m., ‘ pickaxe,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG, becke, bickel, m.; comp. 
MidHG, bicken, OHG. (anaybicchan, wk. 
vb., ‘to prick, thrust’; allied to AS. becca, 
K. bick-iron. Itis probably connected fur- 
ther with a Kelt.-Rom. class (Ital. becco, Fr. 
bec, Du. bek, ‘beak,’ Fr. béche, ‘ spade,’ Ital. 
beccare, ‘to hack,’ &c.) ; it is possible that 
AS. becca, ‘ pickaxe,’ is allied to Ir. and 
Gael. bace, ‘hook. Seil seems to come 
from another stem. 

bidnren, wk. vb., an UpG. word equiv. 
in meaning to beben, ‘to tremble, shake,’ 
and allied to it; MidHG. bezemen, ‘to 
tremble,” OHG. *bidimén, must represent 
*hibumén, bibinén ; respecting the relation 
of the consonants comp. OHG. pfédamo 
and its variant pébano under Wjebe. The 
OHG. bcbinén is an intensive form of OHG. 
bibén. See beben, 

‘Bieber, ‘fever’ ?, Only in compounds 
with -flee, -fraut, -wurz Comp, MidHG. 
biever, n., ‘fever.’ Its relation to Lat. febris 
is ambiguous ; it is probably a corruption 
of vieber. See Sieber. 

bieder, adj., ‘staunch, honest,’ from 
MidHG, biderbi, OHG. biderdi, ‘serviceable, 
useful,’ then ‘brave, gallant’ (comp. beffer 
for a similar change of idea) ; lit. ‘suitable 


to one’s need or purpose,’ for the adj. is a 
compound of the stem of diirfen, ‘to be 
in need of,’ and the prefix bi, which has 
retained its earlier accent without being 
replaced, as it usually is, by b?, The Goth. 
form was perhaps *bébarbs ; further, the 
adj. is identical with derb. 

bieger, vb., ‘to bend, curve, from the 
equiv. MidHG. biegen, OHG. biogan, Goth. 
biugan, ‘to bend.’ In Eng. the word be- 
longs to a different class, AS. bdgan, E. to 
bow; Du, biugen; comp. beugen, the factitive 
of this verb, -Root big, from pre-Teut. 
bhitk, the k of which is changed in the 
regular manner into hin Bithel, OHG. buhal. 
In OInd. we should have expected *bhuc 
instead of the recorded bhuj (7 for g), which 
agrees with the Teut. word only in the 
sense of ‘to bend’; Lat. fugio, Gr. pevyw,; 
have the more remote signification ‘to 
flee,’ which AS. bégan also shows. Further 
cognates are Bogen and biegfam (AS. bdhsom, 
bdaom, whence E. buxom). 

Biene, f, ‘bee,” from the equiv, Mid- 
HG. bine, bin, f., OHG. bint, n.; bi is the pro- 
per root syllable, as is shown by OHG. bia, 
Du. bij, AS. bed, E. bee, OSw. bt (Ole. by- 
fluga) ; the n of the weak declension is re- 
tained in the deriv. OHG, bini, the form: 
binnt (from binja-), which we should have 
expected, is not recorded, Besides these 
there are OHG. and MidHG. forms with 4, 
OHG. bina, f., MidHG. bin, f. (Austr. dial. 
Bein) ; they are related perhaps to MidHG. 
bin like Goth. sénus to Sans, sdnus, Goth. 
giwa to Sans. jiva-, &c.; comp. Sohn, Quecé, 
laut, Sdhanfel. Lith, b¢tés, Ir. bech, ‘bee,’ 
seem allied, though they have a different 
suffix. The word is based on a root bhi, ‘to 
be afraid,’ discussed under beben; hence 
Biene is perhaps ‘the trembler’ ?% Respect- 
ing Btenenbrot comp. Brot. Bienenforb was 
an early remodelled form for OHG, binz- 
char, Btenfaua, n., a botanical term, lit. 
‘a plant that the bee is fond of sucking,’ 

‘Bier, n., ‘beer,’ from the equiv. MidHG, 
hier, OHG. and OLG. bior, n., comp. Du. 
bier, AS. beér, E. beer, Ole. bjérr ; Fr. biére 
is borrowed MidHG,. bier. here can be 
no connection with Jiat. b¢bo, Sans, pibdmi ; 
nor can Gr, mlwy, OInd. pivas, ‘a rich 
drink,’ be cognate. It is rightly thought to 
be akin to an OTeut, term for ‘barley, OLG. 
and AS. beé (Olc. bygg), from Teut. *bew- 
wo-, based on a pre-hist. *bhéwo-, while the 
cognates of Bier point to a deriv. *bhewro-. 
Thus Bier is equal to ‘ barley-juice’ 2, 
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BWiefe, Wife, f., ‘north-east wind,’ ear- 
lier, Beiswind (with the regular ez), from the 
equiv. bese, OHG. bisa, whence Fr. bise. 
A Teut. root bzs, biz, ‘to rush in excitedly,’ 
alsoappearsin MidHG. and ModHG. (dial.), 
bosen, to run about like cattle tormented 
by horse-flies’ (with this is connected Mod 
HG. dial. betern, with a change of s into 
r, in Hess, and Henneberg., with the same 
meaning); comp. further OSw. bisa, ‘to 
run,’ Dan, basse, ‘to run excitedly, Per- 
hapsthe root bi, ‘to tremble,’ is nearly 
akin, 

Bielf, m., in Vieftmild, from the equiv. 
MidHG., biest, OHG. biost, m.; comp, AS. 
beést, and its deriv, AS. bdsting, KE. beast- 
ings, biestings. ModHG. dialects have also 
remarkable parallel forms with br, like Ole. 
d-brystur, ‘ beastings,’ e.g. Swiss briest (bries), 
which may be connected with Bruft, OHG. 
brust, AS, bredst. Beyond the Teut. group 
(whence OF r. bet, ModFr. béton is bor- 
rowed) the stem has not yet been traced ; 
it is most frequently compared with the 
equiv. Gr. rvs, Sans. piydsa. Yet a Teut. 
root bius seems to underlie diese, berse, ‘to 
milk,’ in the Wetterau dial. 

biefen, vb., ‘to offer, make a bid,’ from 
MidHG. bieten, OHG. beotan, ‘to offer, 
present, command’ (similar meanings are 
unitedin the MidHG. word for befelen); AS. 
beddan, ‘to announce, offer’; E. bid com- 
lines the meanings of Germ. bieten and bitten. 
Goth. anabiudan, ‘to command, arrange,’ 
faarbiudan, ‘to forbid’ (OHG. farbiotan, 
MidHG. verbieten, AS. forbeddan, EK. forbid). 
Goth. beudan, as well as the whole of this 
class, points to a pre-Teut. root bhudh ; 
Gr. wv0 (according to the well-known rule 
for gv0) in muvOdvouat, tvbécba, Sto ask, 
demand, learn by asking, hear,’ approaches 
one of the meanings of the Teut, vb. ; the 
latter has an active signification ‘to pub- 
lish, communicate,’ while the Gr. middle 
vb. means ‘to know by report, obtain in- 
formation.’ With the sensuous meaning 
of HG. bieten is connected the OInd. root 
budh (for bhudh), ‘to make a present to 
one’; yet it. most frequently means ‘to be 
watchful, astir, then ‘to observe, notice’ ; 
and with this is associated OBulg. bédétz, 
Lith. budéiz, ‘to awake’; Lith. budras, 
‘watchful’; also Lith. baésti, ‘to cliastise,’ 
and OlIr. buid/e, ‘thanks.’ It is a prim. 
Aryan verbal stem with a great variety of 
meanings, the chief of which are ‘to pre- 
sent (make a present to one)—to enjoin 


(to command, communicate)—to be active, 
awake,’ To the same stem belongs an 
OTeut. word for ‘table, dish’ (both con- 
ceived as the dispensers of food ?), which 
has been mentioned under Qeute (Goth. 
biups, AS. beéd), also bote, from MidHG. 
bote, OHG. boto (AS. beda, whence E. to 
bode), lit. ‘herald,’ 

Bifang, m., ‘enclosure, ridge, from 
MidHG bivane. m., ‘circuit, ridge between 
furrows, OHG. bifang, ‘circuit,’ from bi- 
fahan, ‘comprise, encircle.’ With respect 
to the accented verbal prefix in the subst. 
compound, comp. bei, where ‘around’ is 
also quoted as one of the OTeut. meanings 
of br, Bifang (in opposition to Beijpiel, 
bispel) retains, like bieder, the old short 
verbal prefix ; comp. bieder, Bild, Beunde. 

bigoff, adj., ‘bigoted,’ first occurs in 
ModHG., borrowed from Fr, bigvt, but 
based in spelling on Gett. 

Bild, f., ‘dormouse, from the equiv. 
MidHG. bilch, OHG. bilich (whence OBulg. 
plicht, ‘dormouse,’ is borrowed 2) ; bil- is 
primit. cognate with W. bele, ‘marten,’ 

ild, n., ‘image, portrait, representa- 
tion,’ from MidHG, bilde, OHG,. bilidi, n., 
‘image, figure, parable, prototype’; simi- 
larly OSax. bilithi; there is no correspond- 
ing word in E. or Goth. (*bilipt). The 
derivation from astem bil-, with which Beil 
has been absurdly connected, is untenable ; 
bi- is probably the prep, be- (comp. bieder, 
Vifang, Binfe); *lzhi is allied to lipu-, 
‘limb’ (see @lted) ; the compound signifies 
lit. ‘a copy of a limb, counterfeit limb’ ?, 
It is impossible to connect it with E, build, 
which belongs rather to AS. bold, ‘a build- 
ing,’ and bauen. 

Bill, f., from the equiv. E. bill, which, 
with Hr, billet, belongs to MidLat. bla, 
bulla, 

Bille, f. ‘hatchet, from MidHG,. bil 
(gen, belles), ‘pickaxe, OHG. dill, AS. 
bill, ‘sword,’ E. bill (sword, chopper,’ also 
‘axe’) ; not cognate with Beil. 

billig, adj.,-adv., ‘reasonable (-ably), 
cheap (-ly), for an earlier biflich, used even 
in the last century, from MidHG. dillich, 
OHG. (recorded since Williram) billich 
(adv. MidHG. balléche, OHG. billthho), ‘con- 
formable, becoming’; cognate with AS. 
bilewit, MidE. bilewit, ‘simple, innocent.’ 
It has been said, without sufficient reason, 
that this class was borrowed from Kel, 
Comp. other cognates under Weidhbild, 
Unbill. 
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DBilferkrauf, n., *henbane,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG, bilse, OHG. bilasa, f..; also 
a dial. form btlme, equal to Dan. bulme, 
AS. beolene (Span. beleno).. The stems bilisa, 
beluna, common to the Teut. group, cor- 
respond to Lat. felix, filiw, ‘fern,’ but 
more closely to Russ. belend, Pol. bielun, 
‘henbane’ Comp, further MidDu. beelde, 
‘henbane.’ 

birt, see fei, vb. 

Bims, m., Winrsfteis, *pumice-stone,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. béimez, OHG. 
bumiz,; hence we should have expected 
ModHG. Biiuneg. The relation between 
Kreuz and Lat. crwc-em is similar to that 
between Siimeg and the type, Lat. pwmic-em 
(nom. pumez). The of the ModHG, form 
is MidG., as in Stitt, Pik. From Lat. 
pumex (Ital. pomice) are also derived Du. 
puimsteen, and AS. pdmistdn. With re- 
gard to s for z, see Binje. 

binder, vb., ‘ to tie, bind,’ from MidHG, 
binden, OHG. bintan, corresponds to OSax. 
and AS. bindan, E. to bind, Goth. bindan, 
the meaning does not change, hence it was 
the same in primit. Tent. as in Mo@HG. and 
Eng. The pre-Teut. form of the root must 
have been bhendh ; comp. the correspond- 
ing Sans. root bandh, ‘to chain, fasten’; 
Lat. (with f for 6h initially) offerd?mentum, 
“bond, cable’; Gr, meioua for *révOcua, 
“bond, also evOepés, ‘father-in-law,’ as 
well as Sans. bdndhu, ‘a relative.” In 
Teut. numerous forms are derived by gra- 
dation from the same root (eg. Band, E. 
bond, bend). Ital. benda, ‘bandage,’ ben- 
dare, ‘to bind up,’ are borrowed. 

Bingelkraut, n., earlier Bingelfraut, 
‘mercury’ ; Biingel, aname of a plant, from 
MidHG. bunge; OHG. bumgo, ‘ bulb.’ See 
Bachbunge. 

bine, prep., ‘within,’ from MidHG, 
(MidLG. and MidDu.) binnen ; comp. the 
corresponding AS. binnan, ‘within,’ from &- 
imnan, with suppression of the 7 of 62, as 
in bange, barmberzig. See inner. 

Binfe (Swiss Binz), f., “rush,’ from the 
plur. of the equiv. MidHG., bing, bine3, m., 
OHG. binuz, m.; comp. OSax. binut, AS. 
beonet, EK. bent, bentgrass, as well names of 
places, Bentley, Bentheim, with a LG. vowel. 
‘The most probable derivation is that given 
in the OHG. period, by Notker, from 62- and 
naz (see naf) ; hence lit. ‘ that which grows 
in wet places.” LFranc. and LG. have a 
stem biusa corresponding to Du, bies, Mid 
LG. bese, which are not cognate with Binfe.. 


Birke (Swiss Bildhe, Birde), f., ‘birch,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. birke (UpG. 
binche), OHG. bircha, birthha ; comp. AS. 
birce, E. birch; also Du. berk, AS. beore, 
Ole, bjork, Goth. *bairka, f., or *bairkjé, f. 
This term, common to the Teut. group, is 
one of the few names of trees of primit. 
Aryan origin (comp. Suche) ; the pre-Teut. 
form is bhergd (bhergyd), and corresponds 
to Sans, bhdiya, m., 6a kind of birch’ (neu. 
also ‘birch bark’), OSlov.. bréza, f., Lith, 
béréas. 

Birne, f., ‘pear’; the n belongs pro- 
perly to the inflexion; MidHG, bir (and 
still dialectic), plur. birn; OHG. bira, 
‘pear. Derived fromthe Lat. pirwm, or 
rather plur. pira. Omaecount of the initial 
b of the German word, the date at which 
it was borrowed can hardly be placed 
earlier than the 9th cent. The Goth ap- 
plied tothe ‘mulberry-tree’ the apparently 
cognate term batrabagms.  E. pear, AS. 
peru, Du. peer, are based upon the Rom, 
word (Ital. and Span. pera), derived from 
Lat. pirum. Respecting the change of 
gender see Pflaume. 

birfcen, vb., from the equiv. MidHG. 
birsen, ‘to chase with hounds, to: shoot 
deer’; s after r became sch, as in rich, 
harjch, Doriche, hervjchen, Hivjdh, Mirfche, Mirv- 
fdyner, wirfd);. from OFr. berser (MidLat, 
bersare), ‘to pierce with an arrow,’ 

bis, conj., adv., “until, as far as,’ from 
MidHG, 13 (for which wnze, wnz most fre- 
quently occur) ; in OHG, it was perhaps 
biaz, t.e. bis is a compound of bi (see bri, 
Goth, bt) and az (OHG. a3, ‘to,’ Goth, at, 
Lat. ad) ; biaz became 023, ‘until’ Earlier 
ModHG, has a variant bitze,. bitz,, which 
likewise arose from an older bi and ze, ‘to.’ 
Similarly ModHG,. unz is composed of unt 
(Goth. und). and ze.—bislang, from the 
equiv. MidHG, bissolange, ‘so long, hither- 
to,’ for bv3 sé lange, ‘until so long,’ 

Bifam, m., ‘musk,’ from the equiv, 
MidHG, bisem, OHG. bisam, bisamo,, from, 
MidLat. bisamwm, which is of oriental 
origin (Hebr. besem, Syr.. besmo), 

Qdifchof, m., Sbishop, from the equiv. 
MidHG. bischof (v), OHG. biscof (to which 
Vistum is related) ; Du. bisschop, AS. bisceop, 
E. bishop, with the same meaning. In Goth, 
with a closer adherence to.the primit. form 
(émloxoros), aipiskatpus. This widely dif- 
fused word was probably adopted, like the 
Arianisin of the Goths (comp. Sirde), from 
the Greeks without passing through Ro- 
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mance, The Lat.-Rom. origin is indeed 
supported by the initial 6 as well as the 
loss of the original e at the beginning; 
comp. Ital. vescovo, OF r. vesque (also evesque, 
ModFr, évéque, and OIr. epscup). Comp. 
further OSlov. jepiskopi. 

‘Q3ifferr, m., ‘bit, morsel,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. 0133e, OHG. 67330; comp. AS. bita, 
E. bit, and beifen. 

Bishunt, n., ‘bishopric.’ Even in Mid 
HG. bischtuom and bistuom, OHG. bisce- 
tuom, from biscoftuom. By asimilar change 
Bismare was formed from bischoves marc ; 
on the borders of such a mark the property 
of the tribe was situated, 

Bib, BiwdHen, ‘bit, trifle” from beifen. 

biffen, vb., ‘to beg, entreat, invite,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. and OHG, bitten 
(from bitjan, bidjan) ; it is a str. vb. of the 
class e—a—d—e. Comp. Goth. bidjan, bap, 
bédum, bidans; AS. biddan ; in E, to bid, 
both. btetet’ and bitter appear ; EK. to beg, 
from AS. bedecian (Goth. *bidagén? comp. 
Teut.and Goth. *bidaga, ‘beggar’). The str. 
vb. belonged originally to the ¢ class (Goth. 
bidja, *barh, *bidwm, bidans might therefore 
be conjectured) ; a trace of this gradation 
is shown further by the factitive Goth. 
baidjan, AS. bédan, OHG. berten, with the 
meaning ‘to order, demand, compel.’ The 
root bheidh, bhidh, accords with Gr, m0 
(for ¢:8, according to the well-known rule), 
melOw, ‘to induce by entreaties, get by ask- 
ing, persuade, convince’; to this belongs 
also Lat. fido (equiv. to the Gr. Mid. Voice 
melGouar), ‘to rely on a person.’ With this 
meaning an OTeut. bidan, ‘to await, wait 
avith full confidence’ (Goth. bidan, OHG. 
bitan, AS. bidan, I. to bide), has been con- 
nected. The Germ. noun Mitte is OHG. 
bita, most frequently béta, Goth. bida. See 
Geten, Gebet. 

biffer, adj., ‘bitter,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG., bitter, OHG. bittar. This ¢, since 
it comes before 7, represents the ¢ common 
to the Teut. cognates ; before r the permu- 
tation of ¢ to 3, tz does not take place (comp. 
Giter, Lauter, zittern) ; OLG. bettar, AS. bittor, 
biter, E. and Du. bitter; hence we should 
have expected Goth. *bitrs, for which a form 
with a remarkable «, battrs, ‘ bitter,’ 
occurs, The word is undoubtedly cognate 
with beifen (root bit, inf. bétan); the adj. 
properly signifies ‘ pricking, sharp,’ being 
now, like beifen, restricted to the taste. For 
other cognates comp. beifer. 


blac, adj., ‘flat, from MidHG. blach ; 


r 


it is, like Swiss blacke, ‘a large board,’ re- 


“lated to flac). 


Blackfifch, m., ‘cuttlefish, from LG. 
blackfisk. Blak is the LG. term for ink 
(blakhorn, ‘inkstand’); comp. AS. dlec, 
‘ink,’ E. black (a colour and shoemaker’s 
black), OHG. blach. 

Blahe, f., ‘coar-e linen,” from Mid 
HG. balhe, bid, f.; a dialect. widely dif- 
fused word, with the parallel forms blé/e, 
plane, blache, plawwe; the primit. form is 
Goth. *blahwa?. 

blabhen, vb., ‘to inflate, from the equiv. 
MidH@. blejen, OHG. bldjan, wk. vb. (the 
OHG. word also means ‘to blow’); comp, 
AS. bldwan, E. to blow. The Teut. root bla 
(blé) agrees partly with Lat. flare (Aryan 
root bhid) ; blafen, Blatt, and Blatter are 
also closely related to it, Slafen especially 
seems to have arisen from the shorter root, 
also preserved in Qfatter, by adding s to 
the stem of the present. 

Blaker, m., ‘chandelier’ (in Voss), 
from the equiv. LG. and Du. blaker ; comp. 
AS. blecern; from the MidLG. and Du. 
blaken, ‘to burn, glow,’ For further Teut. 
and Aryan cognates see under Bit. 

blak, adj., ‘bright, drawn (of a sword),’ 
from the MidHG. blanc, OHG. blanch, 
‘eleaming, white, resplendently beauti- 
ful.? Comp. E. blank (‘white’), (AS. blanca, 
blonca, Olc. blakkr, ‘ white or grey horse’) ; 
related to Ole. blakra, ‘to gleam’; formed 
by gradation from the root blek in Blit 
(comp. also blecfen). The adj. made its way 
into Rom. (Ital. b/anco, Fr. blanc), wheuce 
Vlankett with a Rom. suffix; comp. also 
blafen. The less frequent blinf—a recent 
formation from the verb—is found as a 
parallel form to blanf in ModHG. 

Blank fcheif, n., “busk’ (whalebone in 
@ corset), corrupted in ModHG, from Fr. 
planchette. 

DBlafe, f., ‘blister, bubble, flaw,’ from 
MidHG. bldse, OHG. bldsa; the last two 
specially mean ‘urinary bladder.’ Comp. 
Blatter and blafer. 

blafen, vb., ‘to blow, sound, smelt,’ 
from MidHG,. bldsen, OHG, bldsan, ‘to 
breathe, snort’; comp. the equiv. Goth. 
blésan ; in E. only the deriv. AS. blest, E. 
blast, has been preserved. The's of blafen, 
which does not occur in the root bhié of the 
cognate languages, is considered by some 
to be simply a present suffix which was 
not joined to the stem until a later period ; 
in that case blahen and Blatter may be cog- 
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nate. The OTeut. words with initial bd 
separate into two groups ; the one, contain- 
ing blahen, Blatter, blafen, bliihen, Blite, seems 
to be based on the primary meaning of 
‘swelling,’ the other, comprising blanf, blag, 
Blinfen, blecfen, bligen, blau, Blech, Blut, on the 
notion of ‘shining.’ 

blak, adj., ‘pale, faint (in colour),’ from 
MidHG. b/as, ‘bald,’ figuratively ‘ weak, 
trifling’ ; the earlier signification is ‘shin- 
ing’ (comp. Glage, from glanzen) ; allied to 
OHG. blas, ‘whitish.’ Hence by muta- 
tion Blaffe, f., £a white spot on the fore- 
head,’ Ole. bles (earlier Dan. biis), MidLG,. 
blare (but blasenhengst, ‘ horse with a blaze’), 
Du. blaar, ‘cow with a blaze’ With the 
meaning ‘shining,’ AS. blase, E. blaze, Mid 
HG. blas, n., ‘a torch,’ are connected. 

BSlafft, n., ‘leaf, blade, newspaper,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG, and OHG. blat, n. ; 
comp, the corresponding Du. bdlad, AS. 
bled, ‘leaf, E. blade; Goth, *blab. The 
dental of these cognates seems to be a suf- 
fix; bla- from pre-Teut. bhlo-, as well as 
Lat. fol-cwm, Gr., pov, ‘leat,’ may have 
been formed from a root bhol, bilé, It is 
uncertain whether Goth. *blada- is really 
a partic. with an Ayran suffix 46-, with the 
meaning ‘having ceased to bloom’ or ‘ fully 
grown.’ See blithen. 

DBlaffer, f., ‘pock, pustule, from Mid 
HG. bldtere, f., ‘bladder, pock,’ OHG. bldt- 
tara, f., ‘bladder’; comp. Du. blaar, AS. 
blédre, EK. bladder. The Goth. form would 
be *blédré (or bladré? see Nutter), with dré- 
as a suffix, corresponding to Gr. 7pa (see 
Ader, Matter) ; for blé as a root syllable see 
blafen, blaven. 

blau, adj., from the equiv. MidHG. 
bla (Gen. bldwes), OHG. bdo, ‘blue’ ; comp. 
Du. blaaww, AS. bldw, and with a suffix 
bléwen; E. blue (from MidE. blew) is bor- 
rowed from Fr. blew, which, with its Rom. 
cognates (Ital. bravo, from *blawo), is of 
Germ, origin, The primit. cognate Lat. 
Jldvus, ‘ flaxen, yellow,’ has, like so many 
names of colours, changed its meaning 
compared with the Germ, word, 

BWlauel, m., ‘beetle, rolling-pin,’ de- 
rived from the following word. 

blauen, vb., ‘to beat, drub’; instine- 
tively allied by Germans to blau (blan 
fdlagen, ‘to beat black and blue’). It is 
based, however, on astr. vb., MidHG. bliu- 
wen, OHG, bliuwun, ‘to heat’ ; comp, the 
equiv, AS, *bledwan, whence E, blow; Goth. 
blaggwan, ‘to beat’ (with an excrescent gq), 


for bliwan. The root seems to be blu, frem 
bhlu- ; it can hardly be related primitively 
to blau, nor is it possible to derive *bliwan 
from a root bhiiw for biligw from bhligh 
(comp. GSehnee, Neve), and to compare it 
with Lat. fligere. 

DBWled), n., ‘thin metal plate, tin plate,’ 
from the equiv, MidHG. dléch, OHG. 
bléh, n.; it corresponds to Ole. blsk, n., 
‘gold, thin plate of gold” In Eng, the 
word is not to be met with; it is formed 
by gradation from the root blik, which 
appears in bletden, and means ‘shining. — 
BWlecher, ‘to pay money, comp, berappen. 

blecken, vb., ‘to show one’s teeth, grin,’ 
from MidHG. blecken, ‘to become visible, 
show,’ OHG. b’ecchen (Goth. *blakjan). 
Factitive of a Goth. *blakan, which, accord- 
ing to the law of the permutation of con- 
sonants, is cognate with Gr. ¢déya, ‘to 
burn, shine’ (comp. @doy- in P4é, ‘ flame’), 
Lat. flagro, ‘to burn,’ and the Sans. root 
bhrdj, ‘to shine’? OHG. bdlecchen also 
means ‘to lighten, gleam, shine forth.’ 
Vor further details see Blig. 

‘Wei, n., ‘lead,’ from the equiv. MidHG, 
bli (Gen. bliwes), OHG. blio (for *bliw), 
‘lead’; it corresponds to Ole. bly; Goth. 
*blewa- is wanting, The word cannot be 
traced farther back; it is not-found in 
Eng., the term used being lead (Du. loot ; 
comp. &vt). 

bleiben, vb., ‘to remain, continue,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG, bdliben, OHG. biliban ; 
comp. the corresponding AS. beléfan, Goth. 
bilecban, ‘to remain’ (the factitive of which 
is bilaibjan, ‘to cause to remain, leave 
over’; AS. /éfan, E. toleave). It is allied 
neither to Lat. linquo nor to Gr. delrw, to 
which Jethen is more akin ; bilébo, ‘I re- 
main,’ must be based on pre-Teut. lipéd 
(Sans. root l¢p, ‘to adhere’) ; Gr, Aurapés, 
‘greasy, shining,’ Almos, n., ‘fat,’ Azmapéw, 
‘I persist,’ comes nearest to the meaning 
of the Teut. vb.; comp. OSloy. lipnetd, 
Lith, (ptt, ‘to adhere, remain.’ With the 
former meaning, ‘to adhere,’ ModHG. Leber 
is connected, and with the latter, ‘to per- 
sist, abide,” the ModHG. eib and eben. 
See the separate words. 

bleich, adj., ‘pale, wan,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG, bleich, OHG. bleth; comp. AS. 
blac, bléce, K. bleak, Du. bleek, Ole. bletkr, 
‘pale,’ from the root blk appearing in 
bleiden, Derivatives: ModHG, Bleide, f., 
‘bleaching, bleaching-yard, wan appear- 
ance’; bletdjen, ‘to bleach, turn pale,’ 
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bleicen, vb., ‘to lose colour,’ erbleiden, 
‘to grow pale, from MidHG. blichen, ‘to 
shine, blush,’ OHG. blihian; comp. AS. 
blican, Mid. bliken, ‘to turn pale’; Ole. 
blikja, ‘to appear, shine, lighten.’ The ¢ 
root of Slav. bliskati, ‘to sparkle’ (for *blig- 
skatt), bléski, ‘splendour, Lith. blawvytis, ‘to 
clear up,’ is more closely connected with 
the word than the ¢ root in ¢Aéyw, ‘to burn, 
flame.’ The pre-Teut. form of the root 
was perhaps bhlig, meaning ‘ lustre’ (comp. 
also Bled, bleid) ; further OHG. blich, see 
Blik).— Wleicher(f), m., ‘pale-red wine, 
claret,’ a recent deriv. from bleid). 

Bleibe, f. ‘whitebait, bleak,’ Du, term 
for a species of white fish; comp. Du. 
blei, MidLG. and MidDu. blere, AS. blége, 
EK. *blay ; from blajjén for *blargjén (comp. 
OHG, reia, AS. rége, from raigjon; see 
under $teh). As ModHG. Micke is a parallel 
form of OHG. reia,so MidHG. and ModHG. 
(Swiss) blicke is a variant of LG. blete. The 
primary meaning and further cognates are 
uncertain ; OHG, blethha, MidHG. bletche, 
would point to a connection with bled 
(comp. Ole, bligja, ‘to glance at’). 

blenden, vb., ‘to blind, from the equiv. 
MidHG. blenden, OHG. blenten ; comp, AS. 
blendan, whereas E. has to blind based 
upon blind; factitive of blind. It is re- 
markable in connection with this word 
that an oid form, *blandjun, as it would be 
written in Goth., is derived by gradation 
from an adj. (blinds, Goth.) ; a str. vb. 
blindan, ‘to be blind, has never existed. 
Blende, ‘blind, screen,’ first found in Mod 
HG., is a deriv, of blenbven. 

BWlendling, m., ‘mongrel,’ from Mid 
HG. blanden, OHG. blantan, ‘to mix’ ; 
Goth. blandan. This OTeut. str. vb., mean- 
ing ‘ to mix,’ is based, according to the laws 
of the permutation of consonants, on a 
pre-Teut, root bhlandh, not found in any 
other word, 

blefzen, ‘to patch,’ see under Placen, 

lick, m:, ‘glance, look, gleam,’ from 
MidHG. blick, ‘splendour, lightning, 
glance’; corresponds to OHG. blte (blicches), 
m.,, ‘lightning’ (also blicfiur, ‘ electricity’). 
The orig, sense of the MidHG, word was 
probably heller Strahf (a bright flash), Straht 
being used figuratively of the eye as of 
lightning; the physical meaning of the 
stem has been preserved in Slit. The 
root is shown under blecfen, and especially 
under Blig, to be the pre-Teut, bileg. 

blind, adj. ‘blind,’ from MidHG, 


blint(d), * blind, dark, murky, hidden, null,” 
OHG. blint ; comp, the corresponding Goth. 
blinds, AS. blind, E. blind. An ancient but 
very remarkable factitive form from this 
adj., with no parallel str. vb., is blenden 
(Goth. *blandjan), It is still undecided 
whether @ is an old partic. suffix, like 
Gr. -ros, Lat, -tus, Sans. -tas ; considering 
the meaning of the word, it might easily be 
connected with the Sans. root bhram, ‘to 
move unsteadily’ (partic. bhrantd-s). Yet 
its kinship with Lith. blandytt, ‘to cast 
down the eyes,’ blindo, blistz, ‘to grow dark,’ 
is more probable (comp. Ole. blunda, ‘to 
close, blink the eyes,’ E. to blwnder).—An- 
other word for ‘blind’ in the Aryan group 
is Lat. caecus, Olr. cdech ; Goth. haths, cor- 
responding to these, means ‘one-eyed,’ 
It seems, moreover, that in the Aryan lan- 
euages there were no terms for ‘blind, deaf, 
lame, dumb, and other infirmities, com- 
mon toall of them ; there is only an agree- 
ment between two or three languages at 
most. 
findfchleide, see under fdfeiden. 

fintken, vb., ‘to gleam, twinkle, blink,’ 
first occurs in ModHG. ; related to blank, 
blink, adj.; comp. Du. blinken, MidE. 
blinken, E. to blink.. The root may be iden- 
tical with that of bletchen (blikun), the 7- 
root becoming nasalised ; blinfen would 
then be regarded as a verb of the e class, 
and ff{anf a secondary form. 

blingelit, vb., ‘to blink, wink” Itmay 
be connected with blind; yet comp. also 
Ole. blunda, ‘to blink,’ and Lith. blandytz, 
“to cast down the eyes.’ 

Qslif3, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
blitze, blicze, blicz, m., ‘lightning’ (Swiss 
even now ODlitzg for bliktz); a derivative 
of MidHG. bliczen, ‘to lighten,” OHG. 
blécchazzen (formed like the equiv. Goth. 
lauhatjun). Allied to the earlier OHG, and 
MidHG. blic, ‘lightning.’ The Teut. root 
blék corresponds to Aryan bhleg, bhlog, in Gr. 
préyw, ‘to burn, blaze,’ pddé, * flame,’ Sans. 
bhrdj, ‘to radiate, sparkle’ (whence Sans. 
bharga(s), ‘splendour, and birgu, ‘the spe- 
cial gods of light’), as well as Lat. fulgur, 


fulmen (for */ulgmen), ‘lightning.’ To the 


Aryan root bhleg the following also belong: 
Du, bliksem, OSax. bliksmo, bliksni, ‘light- 
ning,’ Du. blaken, ‘to flame, AS. blecern, 
blacern, ‘ candlestick’ (see Blafer), aud per- 
haps blanf (comp. further blecfen and Blicf). 

Block, m., ‘block, log, prison,’ from 
MidHG, bloch, ‘log, plant, a sort of trap.’ 
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In the latter signification (to which Mid 
HG. blocken, ‘to put in prison,’ is related) 
it represents OHG., biléh (with syncopated 
4; see other similar examples under bei), 
‘lock-up,’ which belongs to an OTeut. str. 
vb. lakan, ‘to lock’ (comp. further E. lock ; 
see Qod)), The meaning ‘log, plank’ (Mid 
HG. b/och), is probably based on a different 
word, which is most likely related to Balfen; 
even in OHG., bloh occurs. The cognates 
passed into Rom. (Fr. bloc, bloquer), whence 
again ModHG. bfoctteren, E. to block. 

bldde, adj., ‘weak, dim-sighted, imbe- 
cile” from MidH@. blede, ‘infirm, weak, 
tender, timid,” OHG. blédi, OSax. b16d50, 
‘timid’ Comp. AS.’ blea@p, ‘weal, Ole. 
blawbr ; Goth. *blawbus, ‘ weak, powerless,’ 
may be inferred from its deriv. wk. vb. 
blaupjan, ‘to render powerless, invalid, to. 
abolish.’ According to the permutation of 
consonants, the pre-Teut. form of the adj. 
may have been bhldutu-s, with the primary 
meaning ‘ powerless, weak.’ Yet the stem 
cannot be traced farther back. From this 
word Fr. ¢bloutr, ‘to. dazzle,’ is borrowed. 

bldéken, vb., ‘to bleat,’ ModHG. simply, 
of LG. origin. Comp. LG. bléken, bleken, 
MidDu. blotken. 

blond, adj., ‘blonde, fair,’ from MidHG. 
blunt(d), ‘fair, which first appears when 
the Fr. influence began (about 1200 a.D.), 
and is undoubtedly of Fr. origin. Fr. blond, 
Ital. biondo, MidLat. blundus, give the im- 

ression that these words were borrowed 

from Teut., especially since other Teut. 
names of colours have been adopted by 
Rom. (comp. blau, blanf, braun). The earlier 
periods of OTeut. have, however, no adj. 
blunda-. The connection of MidLat. and 
Rom. blundo with blind (Ole. blunda) may be 
possible (comp, Lith. pry-blinde, ‘ twilight’), 
especially as the meaning of the names of 
colours is variable. 

blo, adj., “bare, destitute, mere,’ from 
MidHG. 6163. ‘exposed, naked’ ; it corre- 
sponds to MidLG. and MidDu. bloot, ¢ bare,’ 
AS. bledt, ‘poor, wretched’ (Ole. blautr, 
‘soft, fresh, tender,’ as well as OHG. 0163, 
‘proud,’ have a divergent meaning). On 
account of the UpG. and LG. blutt (dial.), 
Swed. blott, ‘unfledged, uncovered, unclad,’ 
the origin of Teut. blauto-, ‘mere,’ is dubi- 
ous. Perhaps blive is a cognate. 

blithen, vb., ‘to bloom, flower,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. bliien, bliiejen, OHG. 
bluojan ; awk. vb., which, however, judging 
by AS. bléwan (E. to blow), ‘to bloom,’ 
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was formerly strong ; Goth. *bléjan. The 
Teut. stem 616- has a wide ramification in 
particular dialects; the primary sense is 
‘to bloom. Itis further apparent in many 
words for Blatt (‘leaf’) and Blume (“flower’); 
see the following word, where the non- 
Teut. cognates are discussed. 

Blume, f., ‘blossom, flower, from Mid 
HG. b/wome, m., f., OHG. bluoma, f. (bluomo, 
m.); comp. OSax. b/émo, Goth. bléma, AS. 
bléma, E. bloom. -man- is a deriv. suffix ; 
the root. 0/6 (see blithen) shows that. Blume 
is lit. ‘the blooming plant.’ The follow- 
ing are also Teut. cognates of Blume :— 
Du. bloesem (besides bloem), AS. bléstm, 
bldstma, KE. blossom; perhaps their s be-+ 
longs, however, to the root; this is indi- 
cated by MidDu. blésen, ‘to bloom,’ which 
points to the close connection between E, 
blossom and Lat. florere for *flésé-re, flds 
(flér-is for *flésis). A root bhlé without 
this s appears in Ol. bldth, ‘blossom,’ E. 
dial. blooth, ‘flower.’ See further the fol- 
lowing word, also Bfiite and Blatt. 

Bluff, m. (Suab. and Swiss, bluet, n.)s 
from the equiv. MidHG. blwost, f., ‘ blos- 
som’; Goth. *b/és-ts is connected perhaps 
with the Aryan root bAlés, ‘to bloom,’ pre- 
served in AS. bldés-tma, Lat. fldrere (for *flés- 
ere). See Blume and Viiite. 

Blut, n., ‘blood, race, from the equiv. 
MidHG, bluot, OHG. bluot, n.; it corre- 
sponds regularly to Du. bloed, AS. biéd, E. 
blood. An OTeut. word meaning ‘blood,’ 
which is common to all the dialects ; comp. 
Goth. blépa- (for *bléda-), Pre-Teut. bhldto- — 
does not appear in any cognate language 
with the same meaning. The Aryan lan- 
guages have no common word for blood. 
With respect to the Teut. word, it is still 
undecided whether it belongs to a root blé, 
‘to bloom.’ Comp. also E. to bleed (for: 
*blodjan). For SBlutegel see Sgel. Blut- 
in compounds like blutjung, blutarm, has. 
nothing to do with Blut, but is dial. with 
bs meaning ‘bare, naked’; UpG. and LG. 

lutt. 

blufritnffig, see rinftig. 

bluff, see blide. : : 

BWliife, f., ‘blossom, bloom, prime,’ from 
the plur. of the equiv. MidHG. blwot, plur. 
bliiete, OHG. bluot, plur. bluoti, f. ; Goth. 
*blébs, AS. bléd. See blihen, Blume, Bluft, 
Blut, and Blatt. 

Boder, Jew., ‘youth, student,’ from 
Hebr, bachdr, ‘youth, 

Bok, m., ‘buck, he-goat, ram,’ from 
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the equiv. MidHG. bock (gen. bockes), OHG. 
boc, m. ; corresponds to Du. bok, AS. bucca, 
E. buck, Ole. bukkr and bokkr (Goth. *bukks, 
*bukka, m.). Like so many names of ani- 
mals (comp. eg. Aue, Geif), Bock too may 
have descended from primit. Aryan times ; 
comp. OIr. bocc, from primit. Kelt. bucco-. 
Although it is not quite impossible that 
the whole Teut. class was borrowed from 
Kelt., yet it seems more probable, on 
account of Armen. buc, ‘lamb,’ and Zend 
biza, ‘he-goat’? (Aryan primitive form 
bhdga), that it was only primit. akin to 
Kelt. Fr. boue may be derived from Teut. 
or Kelt. Another OTeut. word (related 
to Lat. caper, Gr. xdapos) is preserved in 
ModHG,. Habergeif.—Boc, ‘mistake,’ Mod 
HG. only, seems to be a pun due to Mod 
HG. Veritop, blunder,’ The origin of the 
phrase einen Bocf fchtefen (‘to commit a 
blunder’) is not clear ; note, however, that 
eine Lerdye fchteBen is ‘to fall head over 
heels.’—BSocé (whence Fr. boc), for Bocbter, 
which first occurs in ModHG.,, is an abbrev. 
of Ginboc (now Ginrbecfer Bier) ; comp. tlie 
origin of Thaler. 

Bocksbeufel, m., ‘old prejudice,’ first 
occurs in ModHG., and connected instinc- 
tively by Germans with Bo; it is, how- 
ever, of LG. origin, bocks- representing béks 
(‘of the book’), The women of Hamburg 
used to carry their hymn-books at their side 
in asatchel, which they were always fond of 
wearing, When applied to a sort of bottle, 
BDocfsbeutel has a different origin, and means 
properly ‘the scrotum of the buck.’ 

Boden, m., ‘bottom, ground, soil, loft,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. boden, bodem, gen. 
bodemes (the dial: ModHG. bodem is still 
used, comp. the proper name Bodmer), 
OHG. bodam, m., which still exists in the 
cognate dialects and languages. OHG. 
bodam points, however, not to Goth, *bup- 
ma-, but, with a remarkable irregularity, to 
*budna-, the corresponding AS. botm, E. 
bottom, exhibiting a further irregularity in 
the dental. Goth. *budna- seems probable, 
since the non-Teut. languages of the Aryan 
stock point to bhudhmen, bhudhné- as the 
stem ; Gr. rv0uty, 6 (for *pvOu7y, see bieten), 
‘bottom’ ; Lat. fundus (for *fudnus), Sans. 
budhnd- (for *bhudhnd-, by the same rule 
as in Gr.). It is a primit. Aryan word, 
with the meaning ‘bottom, ground,’ but is 
not connected, however, with a str. vb, in 
any Aryan language.—Bobdenjee obtained 
its name during the Carolovingian period 


(formerly ZLaeus Brigantinus, ‘Lake Con- 
stance’) from the imperial palace at Bo- 
dema (now Bodmann), which may be the 
plur. of the subst. Boden, 

Bdodmerei, £,Smoney advanced on the 
security of the ship’s keel or bottom’ (2.e. 
the ship itself), from Du. bodmerte, E. 
bottomry (whence Fr. bomerie). 

QBofift, m., ‘puck-ball,’ ModHG, only, 
properly ‘knave’s fizzling’ (see under Gift); 
comp. AS, wulfes fist, the name of the plant 
(E. bullfist), of which Gr.-Lat. lycoperdon is 
a late imitation. 

Boge, m., ‘bow, arc, vault, sheet (of 
paper), from MidHG, boge, OHG. bogo, m., 
‘bow’; comp, AS. boga, E. bow; Goth. 
*buga. Properly a deriv. of biegen, hence 
orig. ‘curve, bend, connected with the 
equiv, cognates of Budt; comp. further 
tle primit, ‘leut. compounds Gf{lenbogen, 
Megenbogen. 

Bobhle, f, ‘plank, board,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. bole; comp. Ole. bolr 
(whence E. bole), ‘ trunk (of a tree)’; per- 
haps connected with MidHG, buln, ‘to 
roll? Gr. @dAayé, ‘trunk.’ See Bolliwerf. 

Bobhre, f., ‘bean,’ from MidHG. béne, 
OHG. béna, f; the corresponding AS. 
bedn, E. bean, Du. boon, Ole. baun, have 
the same meaning. The early existence of 
this word is attested by the name of the 
Fris, islands, Baunonia. It has not yet 
been possible to find a connecting link 
between the primit. Teut. term and the 
equiv. Lat. faba, OSlov. bob& (Gr. ¢axés, 
“Jentil’), 

bohiten, vb., ‘to wax (a floor), polish,’ 
first occurs in ModHG, from the equiv. 
LG. bénen; comp. Du. boenen, ‘to scour,’ 
AS, bénian, ‘to polish’ (Id. dial. to boon, 
‘to mend roads’), Allied to these is the 
MidHG. béenen (orig. HG.), ‘to polish’ 
(Goth. *bénjan), ‘The Teut. root bén, from 
pre-Teut. bdn, ‘to shine, glitter,’ is pro- 
bably connected with the Gr. root ¢av 
(gaiw), Sans. bhdnu, ‘sheen, light, ray,’ 
Olr. ban, ‘ white.’ 

DBobhnernlied, ‘bean-song’ (in the phrase 
etinas geht itber das Bohnenlied, applied to 
something incomparably good) ; the word 
may be traced as far back as the 15th cent., 
but the song itself has not been discovered. 
It may have been an obscene poem, since 
the bean among various natious is adopted 
as the symbol of lewdness (comp. the 
medieval bean-feast, Gr. ruavéyua). 

Bdshnbhafe, m., ‘bungler, clumsy work- 
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man,’ first found in ModHG,; generally 
asserted to be a popular corruption of Gr. 
Bdvavoos, which means ‘artisan ;’ but it is 
inexplicable how the Gr. word found its 
way into popular speech, It is more pro- 
bably of real German origin, although the 
primary meaning cannot be gotat; we must 
begin with the fact that the word is native 
to LG., and is chiefly used in Tailors’ 
Guilds. We must probably regard hase as 
a LG. form for Hofe (see MAbherglaube, Mdebar). 
Bshn is generally considered to be a LG, 
word for Sithne, ‘garret’; hence Bshnhafe 
is perhaps ‘ one who makes breeches in the 
garret, petty tailor’ (opposed to one whose 
workroom is on the first floor). 

bobren, vb., ‘to bore, pierce,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. born, OHG. borén ; comp. 
the corresponding Du. boren, AS. borian, 
E. to bore (and bore, ‘hole made by boring’) ; 
Goth. *batrén. The prim. Teut. bdrén, ‘to 
bore, is primit. cognate with Lat. forare, 
‘to bore,’ Gr, papdw, ‘1 plough’; Saus, 
bhury, ‘scissors, belongs to the same root, 
and in Ir. there is a verbal root berr, from 
bherj, meaning ‘to shear.” The primary 
meaning of this root bhar, which differs 
from that appearing in @eburt and Lat, 
fero, Gr. géew, was probably ‘to fashion 
with a sharp instrument.’ Comp. ModHG. 
dial. Bohrer, ‘ woodlouse,’ E. bore. 

Sot, m., ‘ baize, ModHG. only, from 
LG. baje, Du. baat, which is borrowed from 
Rom, (Fr. bove) ; perhaps E, baize is pro- 
perly a plur, 

Boifalz, m., ‘ bay-salt,’ ModHG, only, 
of LG, origin, for Baijalt; comp. Bai and 
E. bay-salt. 

Boje, f., ‘buoy,’ from the LG. baje, Du. 
boer, E. buoy, which are borrowed from 
Rom, ; comp. Fr. bouée, ‘buoy,’ OF r. bute, 
‘chain, fetter,’ whence MidHG. bore, ¢ fet- 
ter” The ultimate source of the word is 
Lat. boja, ‘ fetter’ ; the buoy was originally 
a floating piece of wood with a rope fastened 
to it. 

Bolder, m., ‘cod, like Velde (1.), from 
the equiv, MidHG, balche; of obscure ori- 
gin. 

-bold, in compounds like Raufbold, Wig- 
bold, &c., from MidHG. bolt, gen. boldes ; 
it is the unaccented form of the MidHG. 
ad, balt, ‘bold,’ which is discussed under 

ald, 

bélkern, vb., ‘to roar, bleat, ModHG. 
only, and perhaps cognate with beflen, 
which had formerly a wider signification 


than in ModHG. ; comp, Du. bulken, ‘to 
bellow, bleat.’ 

boll, adj., ‘stiff (of leather), brittle, hard’ ; 
ModHG. only ; origin obscure. 

Bolle (1.), f., onion,’ properly iden- 
tical with the following word; both are 
subdivisions of a probable primary mean- 
ing, ‘bulbaceous.’ It is hardly probable 
that Gr, Borpés, Lat. bulbus (whence E. bulb), 
‘bulb, onion, had any influence on the 
meaning. See also 3iwiebel. 

Bolle (2.), ‘bulb,’ from MidHG. bolle, 
OHG. bolla, f., ‘bud, bowl’; comp. the 
corresponding AS. bolla, ‘vessel, bowl,’ 
E. bowl (ModHG. Bole, is borrowed from 
Eng.). Interesting forms are OHG,. hir- 
nibolla, ‘skull, and the equiv. AS. hed- 
fodbolla. It is evident that there was 
orig. some such idea as ‘boss-shaped’ in 
the OTeut. word; comp. further MidHG. 
boln, OHG. bolén, ‘to roll, throw, hurl.’ 

256ller, m., ‘small mortar (for throw- 
ing shells),’ ModHG. only, a deriv. of the 
MidHG. boln, ‘to throw,’ mentioned under 
the preceding word ; comp. late MidHG. 
boler, ‘ catapult.’ 

Bollwerk, n., ‘bulwark, bastion,’ from 
late MidHG. bolwerk, ‘catapult, bulwark,’ 
in the former sense cognate with the pre- 
ceding word ; in the Jatter probably con- 
nected with Bohle; Du, bolwerk, E. bul- 
wark. The Teut. word in the sense of ‘bul- 
wark,’ which belongs to it since the 15th 
cent., found its way into Slav. and Rom. 
(Russ. bolverk, Fr. boulevard). 

Bol3z, BWolzen, m., ‘short arrow-bolt,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. bolz, OHG. bolz, 
m.; comp. the equiv. Ole. bolte, AS. bolt, E. 
bolt, allied to Du. bout, ‘cramp-pin.’? The 
word has the same meaning in all dialects, 
and in all the various periods of the Teut. 
languages. We may assume a pre-Teut. 
bh]d6-s, with the meaning ‘ bolt, dart’; yet 
no such word outside the Teut. group can 
beadduced. Solzen cannot be immediately 
akin to MidHG. boln, ‘to throw, hurl,’ since 
the Teut. ¢ could not be explained as a 
deriv. from pre-Teut. d, But it is at least 
possible, on account of the great antiquity 
of the cognates, that they were borrowed 
from Lat. catapulta and remodelled. 

Bombafir, m., ‘bombasine, ModHG. 
only, from Fr. bombasin, whence also E. 
bombasine ; the original word is Lat,-Gr. 
bombyx, ‘silkworm, silk. 

Bombaff, m., borrowed in the 18th 
cent, from EK, bombast, which is not cognate 
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with woumy, ‘pomp, parade,’ Fr. pompe ; its 
orig. sense is ‘cotton,’ then ‘ padding,’ and 
finally ‘inflated language.’ Its ultimate 
source is Lat. bombyx ; comp. the preceding 
word. 

Boof, n., ‘boat, ModHG. only (not 
found in Luther), borrowed from LG. 
boot ; comp. the equiv. Du. boot, AS. bat, 
E. boat, Olc. beitr. This word, which is 
still unknown to the UpG. dialects, is at 
all events native to England, whence it 
made its way during the AS. period into 
Ole. (bdétr), and in Mid. times to the Con- 
tinent (Du. boot). The origin of AS. bdé, 
Ole. bertr, has not been discovered ; like 
many other nautical terms, this word too 
is first recorded in Eng. Moreover, the 
assumption that the word was borrowed 
in primit. Teut. times must be discarded. 

Bord, m., ‘board, borrowed, like many 
other nautical expressions (see the preced- 
ing word), from LG. Bord, as a naval term, 
is found very early in AS., where it is 
explained by tabula; in HG, the word 
would end in t¢, as MidHG. and OHG. bort 
(gen. bortes), ‘ship’s side,’ testify ; besides 
Mand or Mamft is the more frequent term 
in UpG. for what is called burd in LG. 
E. board combines two quite different 
words; the one, AS. bord, signifies lit. 
‘board, plank’ (Goth, fétubamrd, ‘foot- 
board,’ to which Du. damborid, ‘draught- 
board,’ is allied), and is primit. cognate 
with HG. Brett; the other means only 
Sedge.” See Bort and Brett. 

Wérde, f. (the Bsrde of Soest), ‘fertile 
plain, plain bordering on a river’; from 
LG. bérde, MidLG. gebdrde, ‘department,’ 
prop. ‘ propriety,’ corresponding in form to 
OHG. giburida. 

Bordell, n., ‘brothel, ModHG. only, 
from Fr. bordel (whence also KE. bordel 
and brothel), a Rom. deriv. from Ger, Bort, 
‘board,’ and meaning orig. ‘a hut.’ 

bordieren, vb., ‘to border (a dress),’ 
from Fr.. border, which comes from Ger. 
Borte. 

Borelfdh, BWorreffh, m., ‘borage,’ 
from the equiv. Fr. bowrrache (comp. Ital. 
borragine), whence also the E, term. 

borgen, vb., ‘to borrow, lend, from 
MidHG. borgen, OHG. borgén, orig. ‘to 
watch over, spare a person,’ then ‘to remit 
him his debt, to borrow’ ; also ‘to be surety 
for something’; similarly AS. borgian, ‘to 
protect’ and ‘to borrow,’ E. to borrow. Since 
the meaning ‘to watch over’ underlies 
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both borgen, ‘to borrow,’ and biirgen, ‘to be 
responsible,’ the word may be compared 
with OBulg. brégg, ‘I take care of” The 
root may have been Teut. borg-, pre-Teut. 
bhergh-; perhaps bergen is to be connected 
with the same root. 

Borke, f., ‘bark, a LG. loan-word, 
which is not found in UpG. The proper 
HG. is Minde. Comp. LG. barke, Eng. 
and Dan. bark, Ole. berkr, ‘bark’; Goth. 
*barkus is not recorded. Its connection 
with bergen (in the sense of ‘ concealing’) 
may be possible as far as its form is con- 
cerned ; but on account of Sans. bhdrja, m. 
‘birch,’ n. ‘ birch-bark,’ its relation to Birfe 
is more probable. 

Born, m., ‘fountain, LG. form for 
HG. Brunnen. 

Borfe, f, from MidHG. burse, ‘ purse, 
small bag,’ also ‘a number of persons living 
together,’ OHG. burissa, ‘pocket.’ Comp. 
Du. beurs ; of Rom. origin (Fr. bourse, Ital. 
borsw); the Rom. class is derived finally 
from Gr, Bipoa, Shide.” This word sup- 
planted an OTeut. term which shows a 
similar development of meaning—Ole. 
pungr, ‘leather bottle, scrotum, purse,’ 
Goth. puggs, OHG. scazpfung, ‘purse.’ 

Borff, m., ‘burst, chink,’ from berften. 

Borffe, f., ‘bristle’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. borste, f., biirst, borst, m., n., OHG. 
burst, m., n. ; comp. AS. byrst, and with a 
suffix J, brystl, E. bristle; Goth. *badarstus 
or *bawrsts, f., is not recorded. Bors- is 
the Teut. form of the root; comp. further 
E. bur, from AS. *burr (for *burzu-, pro- 
perly ‘ bristly’). Pre-Teut. bhers- shows 
itself in OInd. bhrs-ti-, ‘point, prong, cor- 
ner’; also in Lat. fastigiwm, ‘extreme 
edge’?. Comp. Sitrjte. 

Bort, n., ‘board, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. bort; comp. Goth. fétubaard, ‘ foot- 
stool,’ OSax. and Du. bord, AS. bord, ‘ board, 
shield, table, E. board (see Bord). The 
OTeut. word bord meant the same as Brett, 
to which it is related by gradation; the 
apparent metathesis of re to or is OTeut., 
as in forfden in relation to fragen; Brett, 
Bort may be represented in Ind. as brddhas, 
brdhas. See Brett. 

Borfe, f., ‘ribbon or trimming of gold 
thread and silk,’ the earlier meaning is 
simply ‘border’; MidH@G, borte, ‘border, 
frame, ribbon, lace’ (comp. further the 
cognate Bord), OHG. borto, ‘seam, trim- 
ming’ (whence Ital, bordo, ‘ border, frame,’ 
Fr, bord). 
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bdfe, adj., from the equiv. MidHG. 
bese, OHG. bdst, ‘bad, useless, slanderous.’ 
‘A word peculiar to Germ., not found in 
the other dialects ; the primary meaning, 
judging from OHG. bésa, ‘ buffoonery,’ 
bésdn, ‘to vilify,’ was probably ‘speaking 
maleyolently,’ If -si- were regarded as a 
suffix, Gr. gaddos (perhaps for gaic-dos), 
with the evolution of meaning ‘trifling, 
bad, wicked, would be connected with béfe. 

BWsfewidf, m., ‘villain, scamp,’ from 
MidHG. besewiht, OHG. bésiwtht. See 
Wich. 

Bosheif, ‘malice, from MidHG. and 
OHG. bésheit, without mutation, because 4, 
the cause of the mutation, was soon synco- 
pated. Gmpsren is not cognate. 

boffelit (1.), vb., ‘to play at skittles’ ; 
allied to MidHG. bézen (without the de- 
riv, 1), ‘to strike’ and ‘to play at skittles’ 
See Mmbof and Beutel. 

boffel (2.), vb., ‘to work in relief,’ 
from Fr, bosseler, whence also E. to emboss. 

gSofe, m., ‘messenger,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. bote, OHG. boto; comp. OLG. 
and ODu. bodo, AS. boda, ‘messenger.’ To 
this QBotfdaft, from MidHG.  boteschaft, 
botschaft, OHG. botoscaft, botascaf (OSax. 
bodscepi, AS. bodscipe), is related. See 
Saft. Bote (Goth. *buda) is the name of 
the agent, from the root bud, Aryan bhudh, 
appearing in bieten. 

Q6ffHer, m., ‘cooper, name of the 
agent, from the following word, 

Boffic, m., ‘tub, vat,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. botech, boteche, m, OHG. botahha, 
f.; it is probably related to the cognates 
of Bitte; comp. further AS. bodig, E. body, 
OHG. budeming, perhaps also ModHG. 
Boden 7. Considering the deriv. of Mod 
HG, Bijdhof from episcopus, we may assume 
that Bottid) is allied to Lat.-Gr. apotheca ; 
comp. Ital. buttega (Fr. boutique). 

Borwle, f., from the equiv. E. bowl. See 
Bolle (2.). 

boxen, vb., ModHG. only, from the 
equiv. E. to box. 

brach, adj. (espec. in compounds such 
as Brachfeld, &c.), ‘uncultivated, fallow,’ 
merely Mod HG, In MidHG. there is only 
the compound brdéchmdnét, ‘June,’ which 
contains a subst. brdche, f., OAG. brahha 
(MidLG. brake), ‘aratio prima,’ as its first 
component ; Brace is ‘turning up the soil 
alter harvest’; from bredjen. 

asrack, n., ‘refuse, trash,’ from Mid 
LG. brak, ‘infirmity, defect, properly 
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‘breach’; comp. E. brack (‘ breach, flaw’). 
See bredhen. : 

Bracke, m.,. ‘setter, beagle, from the 
equiv. MidHG. and MidLG. bracke, OHG. 
braccho; scarcely akin to AS. rece, E. 
rach (‘setter’), and Olc. rakke; in this 
ease the initial 6 of the Ger. word would 
be equal to bi (see be-, bet), which is 
improbable, E. brach (‘setter, beagle’), 
from MidE. brache, is derived from OFr. 
brache, which, with its Rom. cognates 
(comp. Ital. bracco, Fr. braque, brachet), is 
of Ger. origin. If we must assume Goth. 
*brakka-, the word, on account of the mean- 
ing ‘hound,’ might be connected with Lat. 
fragrare, ‘to smell strongly,’ 

Brackwaffer, n., ‘brackish water,’ first 
occurs in ModHG., from LG. brakwater, 
comp. Du. brakwater; to this E. brack 
(‘salt’), Du. brack, ‘salty,’ are allied; E. 
brackish water. 

Brdadgert, m., ‘brain’ (LG.), from Mid 
LG. bregen, equiv. to’ Du. brein, E. brain, 
AS. bregenr; no other related words are 
known. 

Brant, see Srombecre, verbramen. 

‘Bramfegel, n., ‘gallant-sail’; BWram- 
fftange, f., ‘vallant-mast,’ ModHG. only ; 
of Du. origin; comp. Du. brameedl, with 
the same meaning, 

Brand, m., ‘fire, conflagration, morti- 
fication, blight,’ from the equiv. MidHG. 
brant(d), OHG. brant, m.; comp. AS. 
brand, E. brand, Olc. brandr, ‘brand, resi- 
nous wood’; from brennen. The root is 
bren (from the Germ., the Rom. cognates 
Ital. brando, ‘sword,’ Fr. brandon, ‘ torch,’ 
are derived). Srandmarfen, ‘to burn in a 
mark,’ first oceurs in ModHG. 

branden, vb., ‘to surge,’ ModHG. only, 
from LG. and Du. branden, whiclr is con- 
nected with Srnbd, and means lit. ‘to 
blaze, to move like flames’; from this 
Brandung is formed, 

Brander, m., ModHG. only, from the 
equiv. Du. brander, ‘a ship filled with 
combustibles for setting the vessels of the 
enemy on fire, fireship.’ 

Brahne, f, ‘outskirts ofa wood.’ See 
verbramen. 

Braffe, f., ‘rope at the end of the sail- 
yards, brace,’ first occurs in ModHG., from 
Du. bras, Fr. bras (from brachiwm), pro- 
perly ‘arm,’ then ‘a brace (on a yard)’ 
Brafjen, ‘to brace, swing the yards of a ship,’ 
is Du. brassen, from Fr. brasser ; comp. also 
E. brace (‘a yard rope”), of the same origin, 
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Braffer, m., ‘bream, from the equiv. 
MidHG. brahsen, brasem, OHG. brahsa, 
brahsima, brahsina, m., f.3 the UpG. 
dialects still preserve the form Sradsme 
(the forms Braffe, f., Braffen, m., are Mid 
LG. and MidGer.). Comp. the equiv. 
Du. brasem, K. brasse. From OGer. is de- 
rived Fr, bréme (from brahsme ?), whence E, 
bream is horrowed. The-class belongs per- 
haps to an OTeut. str. vb. bréhwan, ‘toshine.’ 

‘asrafew, m., ‘roast-meat,’ from Mid 
HG. brdte, OHG. brdto, m. ; in the earlier 
periods of the language the word has the 
general meaning ‘tender parts of the body, 
flesh,’ but in MidHG, the modern mean- 
ing is also apparent. To this AS. bréde, 
‘roast-meat,’ is allied. Comp. the follow- 
ing word. 

brafert, vb., ‘to roast, broil, fry,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. brdten, OHG. brdtan ; 
comp. Du. braden, AS. brédan, ‘to roast’ ; 
a Goth. str. vb. *brédan is to be assumed. 
The root may have been a pre-Teut. bhrédh 
or bhrét; in support of the latter we may 
perhaps adduce OHG. brddam, quoted un- 
der Brodem. Briiten (Goth. *brdédjan) might 
also be assigned to the same root, | The 
pre-Teut. bhrédh is also indicated by Gr. 
mpjdw (ifit stands for ¢p70w 2), ¢ to consume, 
set on fire’ (chiefly in combination with 
mupt), See also Wildpret. 

brauchen, vb., ‘to use, need, want, re- 
quire,’ from the equiv. MidHG,. brdchen, 
OHG. brthhan; comp. the corresponding 
AS. bracan, ‘to enjoy,’ also ‘to digest, 
tolerate,’ E. to brook ; Goth. *brikjan, ‘to 
use, enjoy.’ Notfound orig.in Scand. The 
pre-Teut. form of the root bhriig accords 
with Lat. frwor, which originated in 
*/jruvor for *frugvor; the Lat. partic. 
fructus, which phonetically is identical with 
gebraudt and Goth. bréhts, shows the final 
guttural of the root, and so does Lat. fruges, 
&c. The following are Teut. noun forms 
from the root brédk (bhrag): ModHG, 
Braud, m. (comp. OHG, brah), Goth, 
braks, AS. brgce, OHG. briachi, ‘ service- 
able, useful,’ 

Braue, f., ‘eyebrow, from the equiv. 
MidHG. brd, brdwe, OHG. braéwa, f.; a 
pre-Teut, and more remotely old Aryan 
word, which was perhaps *bréwa in Goth. 
The OGall. and Kelt. briva, identical with 
this word, signifies ‘bridge,’ and is especi- 
ally important as proving the connection 
between these cognates and those of Briicfe. 
OHG, brdwa (Aryan bhréwd) is related by 


gradation to Aryan bhra, which is proved 
by AS. brd, E. brow, OSlov. brivi, Sans. 
bhra, Gr, 6-dpis. Comp. further Ole. bra, 
OLG. braha (for brdva), AS. brév, m., 
and also perhaps Lat. frons, ‘forehead. A 
widely diffused Aryan root. The ModHG. 
Braune has added to the stem the suffix n, 
which belonged to the declension of the 
weak form Sraue (comp, Biene) ; similarly 
Ole. br&n, corresponding to AS. bré, was 
formed from 6ré@ and the n of the weak 
declension (in AS, the gen, plur. is brdna). 
Braue, like the names of many limbs and 
parts of the body (see Fuf, Nieve, Herz, Leber, 
Mafe), originated in the primit, Aryan 
period. ‘lhe orig. meaning, however, of 
the primit. Aryan blrd-s (‘ eye)-brow, is 
as difficult to discover as that of Herz. See 
also Brice, 

brauen, vb, ‘to brew,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. brdwen, brawwen, OHG. briuwan ; 
comp. the corresponding Ole. brugga, Du. 
brouwen, AS. breéwan, E. to brew. To the 
OTeut. root bru (from Aryan bhru-, bhréw), 
‘to brew,’ which may be inferred from 
these verbs, belongs Phliryg.-Thrac. Bpiroy, 
‘beer, cider,’ which perhaps stands for Gr. 
*¢pirov, also Lat. defriitum, ‘must boiled 
down,’ Oly. bruthe, ‘broth, bruth, ‘live 
coals, heat,’ bruith, ‘cooking. It is shown, 
moreover, under Brod that the meaning of 
the root bhru- was at one time more general; 
comp. further brodeln. On account of the 
gutturals, Gr. dptyw, Lat. frégo, cannot be 
cognates. Comp. also broveln, Brod. 

braun, adj., ‘brown, from MidHG. 
bran, ‘brown, dark-coloured, shining, spark- 
ling, OHG. bran; comp, the correspond- 
ing Du. bruin, AS. brain, E. brown, 
Ole. brann. This Teut. term passed into 
Rom. (comp. the cognates of Ital. bruno, 
Fr. brun; see Blond); hence also Lith. 
brunas, ‘brown.’ The proper stem of Aryan 
bir-dma-, appears in Lith, beras, ‘brown’ 
(comp. Bir), and reduplicated in OInd. 
babhra-s, ‘reddish brown, bay’ (this form 
of the adj. being apparently a common 
Aryan term for a brownish mammal living 
in water ; comp. Biber) ; hence it may be 
right to assign Gr. gpvvy, ppivos, ‘ toad,’ to 
this root. Respecting Braun as a name for 
the bear, see Bar.— BWrdune, f., from Mid 
HG. briune, ‘brownuess,’ related to braun 
(as a malady, ‘brownish inflammation of 
the windpipe’). 

Braus, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
bras, ‘noise, tumult’; perhaps cognate with 
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AS. brgsan, E. to bruise.—braufen, vb., 
‘to roar, bluster,’ from the equiv. MidHG. 
brdsen; comp. Du. bruisen, ‘te bluster,’ 
trom bruts, ‘foam, froth’; to this Braufe, 
f., ‘ watering-pot,’ also belongs, 

DBraufdye, f., ‘bump, bruise,’ from Mid 
HG. brésche, ‘a swelling with blood under- 
neath’; to this E. brisket and Olc. brjésk, 
‘ gristle,’ are allied. The stem common to 
all these must have meant ‘ roundish ele- 
vation,’ 

Braut, f., ‘bride, betrothed, from tle 
equiv, MidHG. brét, OHG, brat, f. Goth. 
brips (stem bréJi-) means ‘ daughter-in- 
law’; from this comes bréb-faps, ‘lord of 
the bride’ (faps corresponds to Gr. méots, 
which stands, as wérvva indicates, for mérus, 
corresponding to OInd. patis, ‘lord’), 2. 
‘bridegroom.’ The MidHG, brét signifies 
‘the young, newly married woman’; the 
borrowed ModFr. bru, earlier bry, is, on 
account of its meaning, connected most 
closely with Goth. bréps, ‘daughter-in- 
law’; comp. wun, ‘betrothed, bride, 
daughter-in-law.’ In Eng. we may com- 
pare AS. br#d, ‘betrothed,’ E. bride, which 
are primit. allied to the Germ. ; comp, also 
E. bridal, from AS. br¢d-ealo, hence orig. 
‘pride-ale” EK. bridegroom is based upon 
E. groom, and represents AS, brfdguma, 
the second component of which is Goth. 
guma, ‘ian,’ corresponding to Lat. homo 
(primary form ghomon). The ModHG. 
Braiutigam is identical in etymology with 
the AS. word ; comp. OHG. brétigomo, Mid 
HG. briutegome, in which the first part is 
properly gen. sing. (comp. Madtigall), The 
Teut. root form brdédi- has not yet been 
explained etymologically ; it is a word 
peculiar to Teut., like Weib and Frau. 
Goth. gino, ‘woman,’ MidHG. kone, are 
based on an ancient form ; comp. Gr. yu7, 
Sans. gnd, ‘woman,’ 

brav, adj., ‘excellent, manly, brave,’ 
ModHG. only, from Fr, brave, the origin 
of which is not established (from Lat. bar- 
barus °). 

bredhen, vb., ‘to break,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG, bréchen, OHG. bréhhan ; comp. the 
corresponding Goth, brikan, OLG. and AS. 
brecan, KE. to break, Du. breken, ‘to break.’ 
From a root brek common to Teut., which 
is derived from pre-Teut. bhreg ; comp. Lat. 
Srangere, the nasal of which is wanting in 
Srég-r. The ModHG. Sradjeld, Bruch, Bro- 
cfen, are formed by gradation from the same 
root. 


regert, see Bragen. 

ret, m., ‘broth, pottage,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. br4, brie, m., OHG. brio, m., 
allied to Du. brij, AS. briw, ‘ pottage’ ; 
Goth. *breiwa- (Goth. *brevws is related to 
OHG. brio in the same way as Goth. sadws 
to OHG. séo). It is hardly possible that 
the word is connected with the root bru, 
discussed under brauen. Did a root bri, ‘to 
cook,’ exist? comp. Ole. brime, ‘fire.’ Gr. 
pptoow (root ¢pix) has been suggested, 

breif, adj., ‘broad, wide,’ from the equiv. 

MidHG. and OHG. brett ; it corresponds to 
OSax. bréd, Du. breed, AS. brdd, E. broad, 
Goth. brats, ‘broad’ Probably from. pre- 
Teut. mraité-, akin to the root mrit pre- 
served in Sans., ‘to fall to pieces’ (properly 
‘to extend’ ?), 

BSreme, ‘edge, border.’ See verbramen. 

‘sBsreme, Brenrfe, f., ‘gadfly.’ Comp. 
MidHG. bréme, brém, OHG. brémo, ‘gadfly.’ 
Bremfe is LG. for HG. Breme ; comp. OLG. 
brimissa, AS. brimse, MidE. brimse. OHG. 
brémo would be in Goth. *brima, m., Bremfe, 
Goth. *brimisi, f. Yet E. breeze (horsefly) 
cannot be cognate, since breésa (and not 
brimes) is its AS. form. The root of Sremfe, 
discussed under brummen, is brem (pre-Teut. 
bhrem, Lat. fremere), ‘to buzz, hum,’ whence 
also Sans. bkramara, m., ‘ bee.’ 

Breurfe, f., ‘drag-shoe,’ from MidHG. 
bremse, f,, ‘barnacle, muzzle,’ It cannot 
be identified with Svemfe, ‘gadfly’ (see 
Breme), because the latter indicates a Goth. 
brimist, while Sremfe, ‘drag-shoe,’ points 
to a Goth. bramisjé. For Sremfe, ‘drag,’ 
dialectal forms such as bram (with a and 
the loss of the suffix s) have been authen- 
ticated, but of a root bram with some such 
meaning as ‘ to press, squeeze,’ there is no 
trace. The suffix s recalls Goth. jukuzt, 
‘yoke, from the equiv. juk; comp. also 
aqizi, ‘axe,’ 

bremnen, vb., ‘to burn, scorch, sting, 
distill’; it combines the meanings of Mid 
HG, brinnen, str. vb., ‘to burn, give light, 
shine, glow,’ and its factitive brennen, wk. 
vb., ‘to set fire to, cause to burn’ ; the for- 
mer is Goth., OHG. and OLG. brinnan, ‘to 
burn’ (intrans,), the latter Goth. brannjan, 
‘to set fire to.” Comp. AS, birnan (intrans.), 
bernan, bernan (trans.). E, to burn, is 
trans, and intrans,, like the ModHG. word. 
Under Srand attention is called to the fact 
that only one n of the Goth. verb. brinnan 
belongs to the root; the second is a 
suffix of the present tense (comp, also 
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rinnen, tenner) ; the form with simple n is 
seen in AS, bryne, ‘conflagration’ (from 
brunt). A root bren-, pre-Teut. bhren, with 
the meaning ‘to burn,’ has not yet been 
authenticated in the other Aryan lan- 
guages, 

brenzeli, vb., ‘to taste burnt,’ first oc- 
curs in ModHG. a frequentative form of 
brennen. 

Brefdhe, f, ‘breach, gap,’ ModHG. 
only, trom Fr, bréche, whence also the 
equiv. Du. bres. The Fr, word is usually 
traced hack to the OG. stem of bredjen. 

Breff, n., ‘board, plank, shelf, counter,’ 
from the equiv, MidHG. brét, OHG. brét, 
n.; corresponds to AS. bréd, n.; Goth, 
*brid, n. It has been shown under Wort, 
‘board,’ that the OTeut. word for Brett had 
two stems, primarily identical and sepa- 
vated only by gradation, viz., bredo- and 
bordo-, whose connection might be repre- 
sented thus: Ind. bradhas is related to 
brdhas, as Aryan bhrédhos is to bhrdhés, n. ; 
MidHG. brét combines the meanings ‘board, 
shield,’ &c., like AS. bord ; see also Korb. 

Brefzel, m., f., ‘cracknell,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG,. brezel, also breze, OHG. 
brezitella and brezita (bergita); allied to 
Bay. die bretzen, Suab. bréitzg, brétzet, Alsat. 
brestell, The Suab. form as well as OHG, 
brizeilla presupposes a Teut., €; but the 
vowel sounds of the remaining forms are 
uncertain, It is most frequently referred 
to MidLat. brdcéllwm (whence brazil, and 
by mutation brézil?), or rather bradchidlum, 
‘little arm’ (the different kinds of pastry 
are named from their shape ; comp. e.g. Mid 
HG. krapfe, ‘hook, hook-shaped pastry’) ; 
MidH@G. brezte would be brdchitum. From 
OHG. Odrézitella the MoiHG. Sretftelle 
(Strassb.) was produced, while breztella was 
resolyed by a wrong division of syllables 
into Sret-f-telle; thus we deduce in Mod 
HG. apfe from Fuftapfe, ze. Fuf-ftapfe. 
The absence of the word in Rom, (yet comp. 
Ital. bracetatello) seems to militate against 
the derivation of the whole of this class from 
Lat. bracchium, In that case OHG. bergita, 
brezita, might perhaps be connected with 
AS. byrgan, ‘to eat,’ OIr. bargen, § cake.’ 

Ergot m., ‘letter, epistle,’ from MidHG. 
brief, OHG. brief, m.; from Lat. brévis 
(scil, libellus) ; the lengthened é from @ in 
words borrowed from Lat, becomes ea and 
then te (comp. $riefter); Lat, brevis and 
breve, ‘note, document,’ The HG, word 
had originally a more general signification, 


‘document,’ hence the ModHG, yerbriefer. 
MidHG. and OHG. brief, ‘letter, document,’ 
and generally ‘a writing” When the 
OTeut. Runic characters were exchanged 
for the more convenient Roman letters 
(see fdhretben as well as Sud)), the Germans 
adopted some terms connected with writ- 
ing ; OHG. briaf appears in the 9th cent. 
(the Goth, word is béka, ‘ document’). 

ville, f., ‘spectacles,’ from late Mid 
HG. barille, berille, brille, ‘spectacles’ (Du. 
bril) ; properly the gem Lat.-Gr, berylius 
(the syncope of the unaccented e is amply 
attested by bange, Meiben, glanben, &c.) 5 
comp. Beryll, 

bringer, vb., ‘to bring, accompany,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. bringen, OHG. 
bringan ; comp. OSax, brengian, Du. bren- 
gen, AS. bringan, E. to bring, Goth. briggan, 
bringan, ‘to bring.” The Aryan form of 
this specially Teut, word, which is want- 
ing only in Olc., would be bhrengh (bhrenk?) ; 
no cognates are recorded. 

Brink, m., ‘grassy hillock, green 
sward,’ from LG. brink, comp. Ole. brekka 
(from *brinké), f., both meaning ‘hill? ; 
akin to E. brink, and Ole. bringa, ‘ mead.’ 

britnen, see brennen, 

QBrife, f., from the equiv. E, breeze 
(whence also Fr. brise?), 

Brocke, Brocken, m., ‘crumb,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. brocke, OHG. broccho, 
m.; Goth, *brukka, m., for which gabruka, 
f., occurs: formed by gradation from 
bredhen (comp. Trotte from treten) ; deriva- 
tives brodelu, brocelig, 

Brockperle, f., ‘rough pearl,’ ModHG, 
only, from Fr, baroque, Port. barocco (Span. 
barueco), ‘ oval.’ 

brodeli, brudeln, vb., ‘to bubble,’ 
from MidHG, brodeln, vb. ; hence MidHG, 
aschenbrodele, *scullion, from which Ifden- 
brodel, ‘ Cinderella,’ comes. See Brot. 

rodem, m., ‘fume, exhalation,’ from 
MidHG. bradem, m., ‘vapour, OHG. brd- 
dam, ‘vapour, breath, heat.’ AS. brép, 
‘vapour, breath, wind,’ E. breath, are per- 
haps cognate, so too ModHG. braten ?. 

Bronrbeere, f., ‘blackberry, from the 
equiv. MidHG. brdémber, OHG. brdémberi; 
lit. ‘bramble-berry,’ OHG. brdmo, Mid 
HG. brdme (also ‘ briar’ generally), Akin 
to AS, brém, E. broom (ModHG. Sram, 
‘broom for besoms); AS. brémel, ‘thorny 

lant,’ E. bramble, Du. braam, ‘bramble- 
ush,’ whence Fr. framboise. 

Brofant, m., BWrofame, f, ‘crumb’ ; 
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connected instinctively by Germans with 
Krot and Ganen; comp., however, Mid 
HG. brésem, brésme, OHG. brésma, OLG. 
brésmo, ‘crumb, fragment’ (Goth. *brausma, 
‘crumb, is not recorded), It is related 
either to the Teut. root brut, which appears 
in AS. bredtan, ‘to break,’ or to AS. brysan, 
OFr. bruiser (E. to bruise), from a Kelt.- 
Yeut. root brits, which the UpGerm. dia- 
lects preserve in bréjelen, ‘to crumble’ 
(whence, too, OSlov. bréseld, ‘ sherd,’ briis- 
nqti, ‘to wipe off, rub off’). 

BWrofchen, n., ‘sweetbread, first oc- 
curs in ModHG., from LG. ; comp. Dan, 
bryske, E. brisket. See Braunfche. 

Brof, n., ‘bread, food, Icaf, from the 
equiv. MidHG. brét, OHG. brét, n. The 
form with ¢ is strictly UpGer. ; comp. LG. 
bréd, Du. brood, AS. bredd, E. bread, Ole. 
bravd. The old inherited form for Brot 
was Laib (Goth. Alazfs) ; and ancient com- 
pounds like AS. Aléfurd (for *hldfward), 
‘loafward, bread-giver,’ E. lord, preserve 
the OTeut. word (see Laib), in addition 
to which a new word peculiar to Tent. 
was formed from a Teut. root. To this 
root, which appears in brauen, we must 
assign the earlier and wider meaning of 
‘to prepare by heat or fire’; comp. AS. and 
E. broth (Ital. brodo, ‘broth, is of Teut. ori- 
gin) and brodedit. In Srot it would have 
the special signification ‘to bake” There 
is a strange OTeut. compound of Sret-, 
MidHG. bicbrét, ModHG,. Bienen-brot, AS. 
bedbread, E. beebread, all of which sig- 
nify ‘honeycomb,’ lit. ‘bread of bees’; 
in this compound the word Brot appears, 
singularly enouch, for the first time. In 
earlier AS. the modern meaning, ‘ bread,’ 
is still wanting, but itisfound even in OHG. 

Bruch (1.), m., ‘breach, rupture, crack,’ 
from MidHG. bruch, OHG. bruh, -m. ; 
formed by gradation from bredjen. 

Brud (2.), m., n., ‘damp meadow, 
marsh, bog,’ a Franc.-Sax, word from Mid 
HG. bruoch, OHG. bruoh(hh), n. m., ‘marshy 
soil, swamp’; comp. LG. brék, Du. broek, 
‘marsh-land,’ AS. brék, ‘brook, current, 
river,’ E. brook. Similarly MidHG. owwe 
combines the meanings of ‘ water-stream, 
watery land, island.’ It is possible that 
WestTeut. *broka- is allied to bredjen, a 
supposition that has been put forward on 
account of the AS, meaning ‘torrent’; in 
that case the OHG. sense ‘swamp’ would be 
based upon ‘a place where water gushes out,’ 

Bruch (3.), f., n., ‘breeches,’ from Mid 


HG. bruoch, OHG. bruoh(hh), f., ‘ breeches 
covering the hip and upper part of the 
thigh’ (akin to AS. bréc, E. breech) ; comp. 
the corresponding AS. bréec, plur. bréc, E. 
breeches, MidLG, brék, Du. broek, Ole. br6*, 
‘breeches.’ It has been asserted that the 
common Teut. brék- has been borrowed 
from the equiv. Gall.-Lat. brdca (likewise 
Rom., comp. Ital. bracke, Fr. brates) ; but 
AS. bréc, ‘rump,’ shows that Sruch contains 
a Teut. stem ; hence the Gall.-Lat. word is 
more likely borrowed from Teut.; comp. 
Hemd. 

ritcke, f., ‘bridge,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. briicke, OHG. brucka, f., which 
points to Goth. *brugjé, f.; comp. Du. 
brug, AS. brycg, E. bridge. Besides the 
meaning ‘bridge,’ common to WestTeut., 
the Ole. bryggja (likewise LG. briigge) is 
used in the sense of ‘landing-place, pier,’ 
while br&@ (equal to ModHG. Braue) is the 
proper Scand. word for ‘bridge.’ Briicfe 
(from *brugjé-) is undoubtedly allied to 
Ole. br4; no common Aryan term for 
bridge can be found, OSlov. brdvi also 
means both ‘eyebrow’ and ‘bridge,’ and 
OHG. brdwa (see under Braue) is identical 
with OGall. bréva, ‘bridge,’ both of which 
point to Aryan bhréwd. With regard to the 
transition of *braw? to *brugi, see Sugend. 

Bruder, m., ‘brother, friar, from the 
equiv. MidHG. brwoder, OHG. bruodar ; 
comp. Goth. brépar, AS. brépor, E. brother, 
Du. broeder, OSax. bréthar. Inherited, like 
most words denoting kinship, from the 
period when all the Aryans formed only 
one tribe, without any difference of dialect; 
the degrees of relationship (comp. Ofeim, 
Vetter, Bafe) at that period, which is sepa- 
rated by more than three thousand years 
from our era, were very fully developed. 
The primit. form of the word Sruder was 
bhraté(r), nom, plur, birdtores; this is 
attested, according to the usual laws of 
sound, both by Goth.-Teut. bréhar and Lat: 
Srater, Gr. dparnp, Olnd. bhrdtar-, OSlov. 
bratrt; all these words retain the old 
primary meaning, but in Gr. the word has 
assumed a political signification. 

VBrithe, f., from the equiv. MidHG. 
brtieje, ‘broth, sauce” The root of the 
word must not be sought in brauen, which 
is based upon bru-; briieje would be in 
Goth. bréja, Teut. root bré, in MidE. bréie, 
MidDnu. broeye. From the same stem Mid 
HG. Srut has been formed, with a dental 
suffix. The wk. vb._is brithen, MidHG, 


Bru 
briiejen, bréien, ‘to scald, singe, burn’ ; 
comp. Du. broevjen, ‘to warm, brood’; in 
earlier ModHG., too, briihen signifies ‘to 
brood.’ In spite of the meaning, the con- 
nection with Brud is, on phonetic grounds, 
improbable. 

28riihl, m., ‘marshy copse,’ from Mid 
HG. briiel, m., ‘low-land, marshy copse,’ 
OHG. brwil ; trom Fr. brewil, Prov. bruelh, 
‘thicket’; of Kelt. origin (brogil). 

brite, vb., ‘to roar, bellow, low,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. briielen ; in UpG. dia- 
lects even now briele, briiele. The remark- 
able short « of ModHG. compared with 
MidHG. ze may be explained by the pret. 
brijlte, where the shortness of the vowel is 
produced by the following double conso- 
nant; OHG. *bruowilén is wanting ; allied 
perhaps to E. brawl?. From the root bré 
(‘to scald’) in the sense of ‘to bubble’ ?. 

brunmmen, vb. ‘to growl, snarl, 
grumble,’ from MidHG. brummen, wk. vb., 
‘to grow], hum,’ a deriv. of the MidHG. 
str. vb. brommen, ‘to growl, roar’ (comp. the 
equiv. MidE. brimmen). This again is cog- 
nate with MidHG. brémen, OHG. bréman, 
str. vb., ‘to growl, roar,’ since mm belongs 
properly only to the pres. and not to the 
other tenses, The cognates of the stem 
brém-, which these verbs indicate, also in- 
cludes Ole. brim, ‘surge, MidE. brim, 
‘clow’ (E. brimstone) ; other related words 
may be found under Sremfe. The Teut. 
root brem, pre-Teut. bhrém, appears in Lat. 
fremere, ‘to gnash,’ with which some are 
fond of comparing Gr. Bpéuewv, ‘to rumble.’ 
The OInd. bhram as a verbal stem signifies 
‘to move unsteadily’; bhramd, n., ‘ whirl- 
ing flame,’ bhrmi, m., ‘whirlwind. Hence 
~ the meaning ‘to rush, gnash, crackle,’ seems 
to have been developed from a vibrating 
motion, especially that of sound. Sce the 
following word. 

BWrunff, f£, ‘rutting-time,’ from Mid 
HG. brunft, f., ‘ fire, heat, rutting season of 
deer, cry. The MidHG, brunft is of dual 
origin ; in the sense of ‘ heat’ it belongs to 
brennen, Brand. Brunft, ‘the rutting season 
of deer,’ was rightly connected, as early as 
Lessing, with brummen, since it “indicates 
the impulse of certain animals to copula- 
tion, that is to say, of those that roar or 
bellow in the act; ignorance and negli- 
gence have transformed this word into 
Brunjt” (Lessing). - 

Brun, Brumnen, Born, m., ‘foun- 
tain, spring, well” The form with the me- 
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tathesis of the r is LG. ; the first two are 
based upon MidHG. brunne, m., ‘spring, 
spring-water, well’; OHG. brunno (beside 
which a form pfuzzt, ‘well, from Lat. pu- 
teus, appears in OHG. ; comp. $fiite). It 
is based upon an OTeut. word; Goth. 
brunna, ‘spring,’ AS. burna (for brunna), 
E. bowrn (‘brook’), Brummen has been 
derived from brennen, for which a primary 
meaning ‘to heave, seethe’ (comp. MidHG, 
LG. sé6¢, ‘ well, draw-well’) is assumed with- 
out proof. Gr. ¢péap, * well,’ scarcely points 
to a root bhru, ‘to heave, bubble’ (cognate 
with brauen?) ; nn may be a suffix, as per- 
haps in ModHG, Gonne. 

edsritmne, f., recently borrowed from the 
equiv. MidHG., brénne (OHG. brunna), f., 
‘breastplate’ ; comp. Goth. brunjé (whence 
OFr. brunie), Ole. brynja, AS. byrne; not 
from brennen; the appellations ‘glowing, 
shining,’ scarcely suit the earlier leather 
breastplates. Olr. bruinne, ‘ breast,’ is more 
probably allied. From Teut. are borrowed 
OFr. broigne and OSlov. briinja, ‘coat of 
mail,’ 

‘srunff, f., from the equiv. MidHG, 
brunst, f., ‘burning, fire, glow, heat, devas- 
tation by fire’ (Vrunjtzeit, see Brunft) ; 
OHG. brunst, Goth. brunsts. In Eng. this 
deriv. from the root of brennen is wanting 
(comp. Runft from fennen) ; the s before the 
suflix ¢ is due to the double m of the verb. 

riff, f, ‘breast, chest, pap,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG, brust, OHG. brust, f.; it cor- 
responds to Goth. brusts,a plur. noun (con- 
son. stem), f., Du. and LG. borst. In the 
other OTeut. dialects the words correspond- 
ing exactly to Goth. brusts are wanting ; 
they have a peculiar neut. form: AS. bredst, 
E. breast, Ole. brjést, OSax. breost, which 
are related by gradation to HG. Sruft. This 
term for breast is restricted to the Teut. lan- 
guages (including Olt. bruznne, ‘ breast’ ?), 
the individual members of the Aryan group 
differing in this instance from each other, 
while other parts of the body (see Sug) 
are desienated by names common to all of 
them, Of the approximate primary mean- 
ing of Bruft, or rather of the idea underlying 
the word, we know nothing ; the only pro- 
bable fact is that the primitive stem was 
originally declined in the dual, or rather 
in the plural. 

ruf, f., ‘brood, spawn, brats,’ from 
MidHG. and OHG. bruot, f., ‘ vivified by 
warmth, brood, animation by warmth, 
brooding, heat’; comp. Du. broed, AS. bréd, 
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E.brood. The dental is deriv. ; 67d, as the 
root-syllable, is discussed under Brithe ; the 
primary root signified ‘to warm, heat.’— 
briifer, ‘to brood, from MidHG. briieten, 
OHG. bruoten (Goth. *brédjan) ; comp. AS. 
brédan, E. to breed (with the further signifi- 
cation ‘to beget, bring up’). LE. bird, AS. 
bridd, ‘the young of birds, little bird, are 
often incorrectly allied to briiten ; AS. bridd 
would be in Goth. *bridi (plur. bridja), 
and consequently the connection of the E. 
word with HG. briiten (Goth. *brédjan) be- 
comes impossible. It is worth noticing 
that Du. broedjen, LG. brajen, and ModHG, 
dial. brithen partake of the meaning of briiten. 
See briihen. 

Bube, m., ‘boy, lad, rogue, knave (at 
cards),’ from MidHG. buobe (MidLG. béve), 
m., ‘boy, servaut, disorderly person’ (OHG. 
*buobo and Goth. *béba are wanting); a 
primit. Ger. word, undoubtedly of great 
antiquity, though unrecorded in the vari- 
ous OTeut. periods (yet note the proper 
names identical with it, OHG. Buobo, AS. 
Béfa). Comp. MidDu. boeve, Du. boef (E. 
boy is probably based upon a diminutive 
*béfig, *béfing). ‘Young man, youth,’ is 
manifestly the orig. sense of the word; 
comp. Bay. bua, ‘lover,’ Swiss bua, ‘un- 
married man,’ To this word MidE, babe, 
K. buby are related by gradation; also 
Swiss, babi, beébi (most frequently tokye- 
babi, tittebabi), ‘childish person’ (Zwingli 
—“Baben are effeminate, foolish youths”) ; 
akin to this is OHG, Babo, a proper name. 
The OTeut. words babo-bébo are probably 
terms expressing endearment (comp. ttt, 
Baje, Mtuhme), since the same phonetic 
forms are also used similarly in other cases ; 
comp. OSlov. baba, ‘grandinother’; further, 
Ital. babbéo, ‘ninny,’ Prov. babau, ‘fop’ 
(late Lat. baburrus, ‘ foolish’), Ital. babbole, 
‘childish tricks.’ 

‘51ch, n., ‘book, quire,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. buoch, OHG. buoh, n. It differs 
in gender and declension in the various 
OTeut dialects; Goth. béka, f., and béh, 
n., f, signify ‘letter (of the alphabet)’ 
in the sing,, but ‘book, letter (epistle), 
document’ in the plur,; akin to OSax. 
bék, ‘ book,’ Du, boek, AS. béc, f., equiv. to E. 
bovk. The sing. denoted orig,, as in Goth., 
the single character, the plur, a combina- 
tion of characters, ‘writing, type, book, 
letter’ ; comp. Goth. afstassars békds, ‘ writ- 
ing of divorcement’ ; wadjabékés, ‘bond, 
handwriting’; frabauhta béka, ‘deed of 


sale” The plur. was probably made into 
a sing. at a later period, so that ModH@G. 
Buch signified lit. ‘letters (of the alpha- 
bet)? The OTeut. word, which even on the 
adoption of Roman characters was not sup- 
planted by a borrowed word (see Brief), 
made its way, like the word Sudje, into 
Slav. at an early period; comp. OSlov. buky, 
‘beech, written character’ (plur. bukdve, 
‘book, epistle’), Sud) was used in the ear- 
liest times for the runes scratched on the 
twigs of a fruit-tree (see reifen) ; hence it 
results from Tacitus (Germania, 10) that 
Bud (lit. letter’) is connected with OHG. 
buohha, ‘beech.’ The same conclusion fol- 
lows from the Ger. compound Suchftabe, 
which is based on an OTeut. word—OHG, 
buohstab, OSax. bécstaf, AS, bécstef (but E. 
and Du. letter), Ole. bokstafr. Undoubtedly 
the Germans instinctively connect Sudhftabe 
with Sud and not with Bude, As faras the 
form is concerned, we are not compelled to 
accept either as the only correct and primit. 
Teut. word ; both are possible. Historical 
facts, however, lead us to regard Budhftabe as 
Budenftab, With the term Suchenftab the 
early Germans intimately combined the 
idea of the rune scratched upon it, and con- 
stituting its chief value, Comp. the follow- 
ing word and Sune. 

BWwuche, f., ‘beech, beech-tree,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. buoche, OHG. buohha; AS. 
béc-tre6w, with the collateral form béce (from 
boeciae), E. beech. The form 6éc has been 
preserved in E. buckmast, buckwheat ; comp. 
Ole. b6k, Goth. *béka, beech” The name 
of the tree is derived from pre-Teut. ; 
according to Lat. fagus, ‘beech,’ and Gr. 
gayos, dnyés, its Europ. form would be 
bhdgos. The Gr. word signifies ‘edible 
oak,” This difference between the Gr. 
word on the one hand and the Teut.-Lat. ° 
on the other has been explained “ by the 
change of vegetation, the succession of an 
oak and a beech period”; “the Teutons 
and the Italians witnessed the transition 
of the oak period to the beech period, and 
while the Greeks retained ¢7yés in its orig. 
signification, the former transferred the 
name as a general term to the new forests 
which grew in their native wastes.” Comp. 
Gite. Bude is properly ‘the tree with 
edible fruit’ (comp. Gr. gdayeiv, ‘to eat,’ 
and ¢nyés), and hence perhaps the differ- 
ence of meaning in Gr. may he explained 
from this general signification, so that the 
above hypothesis was not necessary, ; 
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Buchs, m., Buchsbaum, ‘box, box- 
tree,’ from the equiv. MidHG. and OHG. 
buhsbowm; formed from Lat. bueus, Gr. 
mvéos ; comp. Ital. bosso, Fr. buts, E. box. 

Bitchfe, f., ‘box, pot, jar, rifle,” from 
Mid HG. béihse, ‘box, magic-box, firelock’ ; 
OHG. buhsa, trom *buhsja, from Gr. mvéis, 
‘a box of boxwood (rvéos), medicine-box.’ 
The Gr. medical art was in vogue in the 
Middle Ages among all civilised nations, 
consequently some Gr. medical terms found 
their way into German, See Art, Pflajter. 
Comp. AS. and E, bow, Ital. bossolo, Fr. 
bossette, ‘ box.’ 

Buch, f., ‘bay,’ first occurs in ModHG., 
from LG. bucht; comp. Du. bogt, E. bought 
(from MidE, boght), ‘a twist, bend,’ and E. 
bight (from AS. byht); properly a verbal 
abstract from biegen. 

Qitckel (1.), m., ‘boss, stud, from Mil 
HG. buckel, m., f., ‘boss of a shield’; from 
OFr, bocle (whence Fr, boucle, ‘ buckle’), 


which is based on Lat. buccula, ‘beaver of a | 


helmet, boss.’ 

Buckel (2.), Buckel, m., ‘back, hump,’ 
from MidHG, buckel. The Swiss bukel (not 
*buxel) points to a primary form bugg- (see 
biegen, Biihel, Biigel), not directly to bitcen, 
from biegen (root bug). Buel is lit. ‘a 
curve, bend.’ 

Biicken, vb., ‘to stoop, bow,’ from Mid 
HG. biicken, ‘to bend, bow’ ; frequentative 
of biegen, like fcmitcken of fdmiegen. The 
Swiss bukxe points to OHG. bucchen (Swiss 
bukx, Sbend’); comp. LG, bucken, ‘to stoop.’ 
See Buctel. 

Biicking, m., ‘bloater’ (also Bidling, 
based on Biicling, ‘bow,’ from biegen), from 
the equiv. MidHG. and MidLG, béichine ; 
comp. Du. bokking, which is probably a 
deriv. of Bo, Du. bok, ‘hircus’; in fact, 
the fish is also called boxhorn (bockshorn) 
in MidDu. 

251tde, f., ‘ booth, stall, shop,’ from Mid 
HG. buode, f., ‘hut, tent’; corresponds to 
MidE. b6fe, ‘ taberna,’ E. booth; Olc. 649, 
f., ‘dwelling, hut, tent, has a different 
vowel, and is based on the widely diffused 
root bé-bha, ‘to dwell, stay.’ By a dif- 
ferent derivation E. to but-Id, AS. bold, 
botl, ‘dwelling, OFris. bold, Olc. 667, OLG. 
bodal, are produced from the same root. 
So too Oly, both (bothdin), ‘hut, from 
*bu-to, as well as the words discussed 
under bauen, Lith.-Slav. buda, ‘booth, 
and Bohem. and Silesian Bande, ‘ shep- 
herd’s hut,’ are borrowed. 


Biiffel, m., ‘buffalo, boor, buff (leather),’ 
from MidHG. béiffel, m., ‘ox’ ; borrowed 
from Fr. bufle, Lat. bubalus, Gr. BotBaros ; 
hence also E. buff. 

‘Bug, m., ‘bend, flexure, hock, bow (of 
a ship), from MidHG. buoc(g), OHG. buog, 
m., ‘upper joint of the arm, shoulder, 
upper joint of the leg, hip, hock’; comp. 
Du. boeg, ‘ship’s bow,’ AS. bég, béh, ‘ar- 
mus, ramus,’ E. bough (‘the joint of a tree,’ 
as it were), The Goth. word may have 
been *dégus (from pre-Teut. bhdght-s) ; 
comp. Sans, béhus (for bhdght-s), ‘arm, 
fore-arm, fore-feet,’ also Gr. ra&xus, rxus 
(for daxus), elbow, fore-arm, bend of the 
arm, Armen. bazuk, ‘arm,’ On account 
of the Aryan base bhdgha-s the derivation 
of ModHG, Bug from biegen (root bug, pre- 
Teut. bhuk), is impossible, The ancient 
terms for parts of the body, such as rm, 
Bug, Herz, Nafe, Niere, &e., are based upon 
obscure roots, of which we find no further 
trace anywhere; they belong, in fact, to 
the most primitive vocabulary of Aryan 
speech.— Bugfprief, n., from the equiv. 
Du. boegspriet ; comp. the equiv. Mill. 
béusprét, EK. bowsprit (Fr. beaupré). 

Biigel, m., ‘curve, arc, guard (of a 
gun), ModHG. only, derived from biegen 
(OTeut. baug, ‘ring,’ corresponding to Hiigel 
from OTeut. haug); comp, Du. bdeugel, 
‘hoop, stirrup,’ 

Biithel, BWiihl, m., from the equiv. 
MidHG., biihel, OHG, buil, buhel, m., ‘hill’ ; 
it is probably rightly referred to the Aryan 
root bhik, bhiig, ‘to bend.’ See biegen and 
Bucket. 

BWuble, m., ‘lover, paramour, from 
MidHG. buole, m., ‘near relative, lover, 
sweetheart’; likewise MidHG. buole, f., 
‘lady-love’ (OHG. Buolo, m., as a mascu- 
line name only) ; the implied correspon- 
dences in the cognate Teut, dialects are 
not recorded. It is scarcely disputable, 
however, that a primit. Germ. word lies 
at the base of Buble. Since Bube in Up 
Germ. dialects signifies ‘lover’ also, it is 
perhaps connected with Sithle, which may 
be a term of endearment formed from it. 

Biuihne, f., ‘stage, gallery, orchestra,’ 
from MidHG. béine, biin, f., ‘ceiling of a 
room (a meaning still preserved in Swiss), 
board, lath’; the latter is at all events the 
primary meaning. Perhaps AS. binn, ‘crib, 
box,’ E. bin, are allied by gradation to 
MidHG. bine. The origin of the words 
has not yet been explained. 
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BWiihre, f, ‘bed-tick,’ ModHG. only, 
from LG. bére; probably cognate with Fr. 
bure, ‘ coarse stuff? 

BWrlge (Swiss, also Bulgge), f., ‘leather 
water-pail? from MidHG. bulge, OHG. 
bulga, ‘leather bag’; MidE. and E. bilge, 
bulge, from *bylége. The cognates are allied 
to Balg (Goth. balgs, ‘leather bottle, bag’), 
MidLat. bulga. 

BWirlle (1.), m. ‘bull? MidHG. only, 
from the equiv. LG. bulle; comp. Du. bul, 
bol, E. bull (in AS. only the deriv, budluca, 
‘bullock,’ appears); akin to Ole. bole, ‘bull’ ; 
Lith, bullus is not a cognate ; root bel .in 
bellen 2, 

Bille (2.), f, ‘bottle,’ first occurs at a 
late period in ModHG,, corrupted from 
buttel, Fr. boutedlle. 

Bulle (3.), f., ‘bull, papal edict,’ from 
MidHG. bulle, f., ‘seal, document, bull’ 
(AS, bulle, E. bull, ModFr. bulle), From 
Lat. bulla, lit. ‘ water bubble, then ‘ boss, 
knob (on a door), finally ‘a ball attached 
as a seal to documents’; whence also Bill. 

bumbfer, vb. ‘to bounce,” ModHG. 
only ; a recent onomatopoetic word. 

bunimteln, vb., ‘to dangle,’ simply Mod 
HG. from LG. bummeln; an onomatopoetie 
word of recent origin. 

25und, in., from the equiv. MidHG, 
bunt.d), ‘bond, fetter, confederacy’; re- 
lated to binden, 

BWiindel, n., ‘bundle, parcel” ModHG. 
only, though existing in AS. (byndel, HE. 
bundle); related to binden. See the pre- 
vious word, 

biindig, adj., ‘binding, valid, terse,’ not 
from MilHG. béindec, ‘ firmly bound,’ but 
formed from Du, bondig, ‘binding, firm’ ; 
the latter word is akin to binden. 

bun, adj., ‘gay, mottled, variegated,’ a 
MidG. and LG. word (for which geflectt, 
gefprectelt, &c., are used in UpG.), from the 
equiv. MidHG. bunt (inflected bunter); nt 
shows that the word cannot have been 
handed down from OHG., for nt in OHG. 
would have become nd in MidHG, Akin to 
MidLG. bunt, MidDu. bont, also with -nt-, 
Sunt was borrowed in the MidHG. period ; 
the MidHG. signification, ‘ with black spots 
on a white ground’ (ModHG, bunt is Mid 
HG. massevar), supports the view that it 
was borrowed from Mid Lat. punctus, ‘dotted, 
spotted’ (for the loss of the medial ¢ comp. 
Ital. punto, ‘point, as well as Yinte), In 
spite of this explanation the absence of the 
word in Rom. is remarkable, On account 


of the earlier reference to fur-skin (Mid 
HG. and Mid LG. bunt, n., also signifies ‘fur- 
skin’), MidLat. mus ponticus, ‘ermine,’ has 
been suggested, the meaning of which 
would suit excellently were there no ob- 
jection to the form of the expression. 

Warrrzert, QWrrrizel, m., ‘punch, stamp,’ 
from MidHG, punze, ‘burin, chisel’ ; the 
latter word is borrowed from Rom. (Ital. 
punzone, Er. poingon, Lat. punctionem), 
whence also HE. punch, puncheon, puncher. 

DBiirde, f., ‘burden, load,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. béiirde, OHG. burdi, f. ; 
it corresponds to Goth. baur per, ‘burden, 
load’; AS. byrfen, f., E. burthen, burden, 
have an m suffix; allied to OTeut. beran, 
“to carry.” See Bahre. 

Burg, f., ‘stronghold, citadel, castle, 
fortified town,’ from MidHG. bure(g), 
OHG. burg, burug, f., ‘enclosed, fortified 
place, stronghold, castle, town.’ Comp. 
OSax. burg, Du. burg, AS. burh (plur. byrg), 
E. borough, bury, burrow (especially in com- 
pounds), Goth, baérgs, In the OTeut. 
dialects Burg corresponded to the modern 
town. Ulfilas translated wé\us by bawrgs. 
According to the Germania of Tacitus, the 
Teutons had no urbes, but their oppidu 
were mentioned as early as Cesar (De Bell. 
Gall.). With Gr. répyos, ‘tower,’ the OTeut. 
Burg accords neither in form nor meaning, 
The OTeut. word appears strangely enough 
in Armen. as burgn, and in Arab, as burg, 
which probably owed their immediate 
origin to late Lat. burgus (whence the 
Rom. words Ital. borgo, Fr. bourg, ‘market- 
town’; so too Olr. borg,‘ town’) In this 
sense the word is solely Teut.,and belongs 
with Berg to an Aryan bhrgh-, which also 
appears in Or. bri (gen. brig), ‘mountain, 
nll” but scarcely to the verbal stem of 
bergen. The words for ‘town’ were not 
formed until the separate Aryan tribes 
ceased their wanderings and became per- 
manent settlers ; comp. also Garten. 

Biirge, m., ‘surety, bail, from the 
equiv. MidHG. béirge, OHG. burigo, m. 
We may assume a Goth *batérgia, which 
would, however, be distinct from baargja, 
‘citizen.’ Ole. &-byrgjast, ‘to become bail.’ 
Allied to borgen; the root is pre-Teut. 
bhergh, with the orig. sense ‘to take care 
of, heed!’ 

Burfde, m., ‘fellow, apprentice, stu- 
dent,’ properly identical with ModHG. 
Dorje, trom MidHG. burse, f., ‘purse, 
money-bag, society, house belonging to a 
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society, especially to a students’ society,’ 
‘From the last meaning, prevalent in the 
‘15th cent., the ModHG. acceptation of 
Burjdhe (s after r became sch, as in Mfc, 
Hirfh) was developed, just as perhaps 
Sranengzimmer from Frauengemacdh ; comp. the 
existing phrase altes Haus among students, 
AS. geogod. ‘a company of young people,’ 
similar to EK. youth, 

iirffe, f., ‘brush,’ from MidHG. biirste, 
f., a deriv. of Borfte; the equiv. E. term is, 
however, of Rom. origin (Fr. brosse). 

BWurzel, m., ‘purslane,’ from MidHG. 
and OHG., burzel, corrupted from the corre- 
sponding Lat. portulaca, 

BWiirgel, m., “hinder part of an animal, 
buttocks, brush (of a fox), scut,’ &e. ; Mod 
HG. only ; allied to burzeln, purgeln 2. 

burgeli, vb., ‘to tumble head over 
heels,’ from the equiv. MidHG. béirzen, 
puney ; the word cannot be traced farther 

ack, 

2sufdh, m., ‘bush, thicket, plume (of a 
helmet), from MidHG. busch, bosch, OHG. 
busc, m., ‘bush, shrubbery, thicket, wood, 
cluster’; comp. E. bush, Du. bos, ‘ cluster,’ 
bosch, ‘ copse,’ bussel, ‘cluster There are 
similar forms in Rom., Ital. boseo, Fr. bois, 
which are traced back to a MidLat. buscus, 
boscus.—Allied to Biifdel, ‘cluster, from 
MidHG. béischel, m. 

DSiife, f, ‘herring-boat, not from Mid 
HG. buze, ONG. buzo (z for ts), but from 
the equiv. Du. buwis, to which Ole. baza, 
AS. bdtse (in bitsecearlas), EK. buss, also cor- 
respond. There are similar words in Rom, 
—MidLat. buza, bussa, OF r. busse, buce. 
‘The origin of the cognates is probably not 
to be sought for in Teut.; the source 
whence they were borrowed is uncertain. 

BBsufer, m., ‘bosom,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. buosen, buosem, OHG. buosam, 
‘buosum, m.; comp. OSax..bésm, Du. boezem, 
AS. bésm, E. bosom ; in East-Teut. (Goth., 
Scand.) the corresponding word (Goth. 
*bdsma-) is wanting. It may perhaps be 
allied to Bug, MidHG. buoe, ‘arm, shoulder’ 
(pre-Teut, bhdghu-) ; but since a pre-Teut. 
bhdghsmo, bhaksmo- does not occur in the 
cognate languages, nothing can be cited in 
favour of that explanation ; at all events, 
Bujen is vot allied to biegen. 

Biiffe, f., ‘bust ModHG. only,, from 
Fr, buste, 

Bugaar, Buffard, m., ‘buzzard’ ; 
the first form is a popular corruption 
of the second, which first oecurs in Mod 
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HG., from Fr. busard, ‘ mouse-hawk, buz- 
zard.’ 

Bue, f, ‘penance, atonement,’ from 
MidHG. buoze, OHG. buoza, f., ‘spiritual 
and legal atonement, compensation, relief ’; 
OSax. béta, ‘healing, relief?; AS. bét, E. 
boot (fuse, gain, advantage’); also FE. bote 
(‘wergeld’), firebote, fireboot (‘a free supply 
of fuel’), housebote (* prison expenses,’ then 
‘a free supply of wood for repairs and 
fuel’), Goth. béta, Suse” Under the cog- 
nate adjs. befjer, beit (comp. biifen in Licker 
bipen, ‘to repair,’ OHG. bwozzen; AS. 
bétan), will be found the necessary remarks 
on the evolution in meaning of the stein 
bat contained in these words. . Comp, verait- 
ten, ‘to make atonement, give compensa- 
tion’ (Grjag) ; Grfag denotes a substitute 
of equal worth. Comp. also etivas gut 
made, ‘to make good a loss,’ &e. See 
beffer. 

Butte, f., ‘flounder, first occurs in 
ModHG., from LG. butte ; comp. the corre- 
sponding Du. bot, MidE. but. Origin ob- 
scure, 

DBiiffe, Butte, f, from the equiv. 
MidHG. biite, biiite, biiten, OHG. butin, f., 
‘tub, butt’; the cognate LG. and E. words 
contain an abnormal medial ¢; AS. bytt, 
‘flagon,’ E, butt, Ole. bytta. These indi- 
cate that the HG. word was borrowed in 
the OHG. period, when the shifting of ¢ to 
tz was already accomplished. In the cog- 
nates the meaning varies, ‘leather pipe, 
cask,’ just asin the Rom. class from which 
they were borrowed—Span. bota, ‘leather 
pipe, Fr. botte, ‘butt. To OHG. butin 
(MidLat. butina), MidHG. béiten, the Mod 
HG. deriv. Biittner (from MidHG, biitenere), 
‘cooper’ (likewise a frequent surname), is 
also related. 

tiffel, m., ‘beadle, jailer, from Mid 
HG. biitel, OHG, butil, m., fa messenger 
of the law’; comp. AS. bydel, ‘ messenger,’ 
E. beadle (which is based both on the AS. 
bydel and on a MidE. word of Rom. origin— 
MidLat, bedellus, ModFr. bedeau, ‘ beadle’) ; 
allied to bteten. 

Butter, f, ‘butter,’ from the equiv. 
MHG. buter, f., m., late OHG. butera, f. ; 
the same medial dental appears in Du. 
boter, AS. butere, E. butter. .This necessi- 
tates the assumption that the HG. word 
was first introduced into Germany about the 
10th cent. . It is derived, though changed 
in gender (der Butter, however, is common 
to the UpGer. dialects), from the Rom.- 
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MidLat. butyrwm (whence Fr, beurre, Itai. 
burro), late Gr.-Scyth. Bodrupoy, Yet the 
art of making butter was known in Ger- 
many ere the introduction of the term 
from the South of Europe. Butter was 
called nfe, as is still the case in Alem. ; 
comp Anfe and Merne ; perhaps the process 
in ine south was different, and with the 
new method came the new term. ‘The art 
of making cheese may have found its way 


earlier, even before the middle of the 9th 
cent., from the South of Europe to the 
North. See Rife. 

BWufgzert, m., ‘core, snuff (of candles),’ 
first occurs in ModHG. ; cognate with thie 
equiv. Swiss be&ke, f. (bata, béitzgr). The 
structure of the word resembles ModHG. 
(dial.) Grogen ; see under Griebs. Probably, 
therefore, Bugen represents *bugze, *bdgaz 
(Swiss b@ke, trom *bauggjé) 2, 


2 
See &. 
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da, adv., ‘there, then, since,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. ddr, dé, OHG. ddr; the 
loss of the final r (dar still remained in 
ModHG. ; see bar) is seen also in other 
advs,: MidHG. sd, from OHG. sd, sdr, 
‘soon, at once’ (cognate with E. soon), 
comp. wo. AS. pér, E. there, corresponds 
to OHG. ddr; Goth. bar (instead of the 
expected form *}ér), The adv. is formed 
from the OTeut. demonstr. pron. pa-, Gr. 
ro-, described under ber; the r of OHG. 
ddr and Goth. bar appears in OInd. tdarhi, 
‘at that time’ (hi is an enclitic particle 
like Gr. yé) ; comp. also Sans. kaérht, ‘when,’ 
under ive, As to the variation of demonst. 
and relat. meanings in ba, see Der. 

Dad, n., ‘roof, cover, shelter,’ from 
MidHG. dach, n., ‘roof, covering, ceiling, 
awning,’ OHG. dah ; it corresponds to AS. 
pee, ‘roof,’ E. thatch, Olc. bak; Goth. *pak, 
‘roof, is wanting, the term used being 
hrét, the primit. Teut. term for ‘roof,’ allied 
to Decfen. The art of constructing houses 
(see under Giebel, Girjt, Haus, Chir, Schwelle, 
Tene, Simmer, &c.) was not yet developed 
when the Teutons were migrating from 
East to West ; hence most of the technical 
terms are peculiar to Teutonic. ‘The pri- 
mary meaning of the word Dad) is ap- 
parent, since it is formed by gradation 
from a Tevt. root pek, Aryan teg, ‘to 
cover’; Lat. tego, tegere; Gr. réyos, n., 
‘roof’; the same stage of gradation as in 
HG, Dad is seen in Lat. toga (‘the covering 
garment’), Lat. tugurium, ‘hut.’ The same 
root appears in Gr. with a prefix s, oréyw, 1 
cover,’ o7éyn, ‘roof,’ as well as in Lath. st6yas, 


‘roof,’ Ind. sthdgdmi, ‘I cover” Hence 
the HG. Dah, like the equiv. Gr, réyos, 
oréyn, Lith. stégas (akin to stégti, ‘to 
cover’), signifies properly ‘the covering 
art. 
: Dads, m., ‘badger, from the equiv. 
MidHG. dahs, OHG. dahs, m.; undoubt- 
edly a genuine Teut. word, like ude, 
Bachs, though it cannot be authenticated in 
the non-Germ. languages (Du, and LG. das). 
It was adopted by Rom. (MidLat. tazus, 
Ital. tasso, Fr. taisson). It is probable that 
the animal, specially characterised by its 
winter burrow, received its name from the 
Aryan root teks, ‘to construct.’ In OInd. 
the root tak properly signifies ‘to con- 
struct skilfully, make, build’ (a carriage, 
pillars of an altar, a settle), while the 
name of the agent formed from it—takgsan 
—denotes ‘carpenter, worker in wood.’ 
To the same root belong Gr. 7ézov, ‘ bow,’ 
réxrwv, ‘carpenter’; in Teut. also OHG, 
déhsala, MidHG. déhsel, ‘hatchet, axe.’ 
Dadfel, f., ‘box on the ear’; like 
Ohrfeige, properly a euphemism used in 
jest for a blow. Dadhtel is an older (Mid 
HG.) form for Dattel. Comp. further the 
term Sopfniiffe, “blows on the head, the 
orig. sense of which expresses, of course, 
something different from what is usually 
understood by the word. See Nuf. 
dablen, vb., ‘to tulk nonsense,’ from 
the LG. ; comp. E. to dally (the initial d 
indicates that the word was borrowed), 
which is traced back to Ole. pylja, ‘to 
chatter.’ 
Dalles, m., ‘destruction, ruin,’ Jew. ; 
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properly the Jewish winding-sheet worn 
on the great ‘day of atonement’ (hence 
orig. ‘to wear the Dalles’); from Hebr. 
talith. According to others, the word is 
based on Hebr. dalldt, ‘ poverty? 

damals, adv., ‘at that time, then,’ Mod 
HG. only. In MidHG. the expression is 
des mdles, ‘at that time.’ See Mal. 

Damafe, n., ‘damask,’ early ModHG., 
derived, like Du. damast, E. damask, from 
Rom. (comp. Fr. damas, Ital. damasto) ; 
based on the name of the city Damasfus. 

Dambock, Dambirfh, m., ‘buck’; 
in ModHG. often written Damm: in the 
attempt to find some cognate for this un- 
intelligible word, MidHG. tdéme, from 
OHG. témo, ddmo, m. ; the word is of Lat. 
origin, dima (Fr. daim, m., daine, f.). It 
is remarkable that in AS. the labial nasal 
is lost—AS. dd, E. doe ; perhaps the latter 
is of genuine Teut. origin, The initial d 
of the ModHG. word is due to the Lat. 
original, or to LG. influence. 

Danmbreff, n.. ‘draught-board, for 
Damenbrett, from Dame, which was first 
borrowed by ModHG. from Fr. dame (Lat. 
domina). 

daniifdh, dainrlic, adj., ‘dull, drowsy, 
crazy,’ ModHG., only; a MidG, and LG. 
word (Bav. dams, tawmi¥) ; from a Teut. 
root bém, equiv. to Sans. tam (tdémyatt), ‘ to 
vet tired, out of breath,’ whence Lat. tému- 
lentus, ‘drunk.’ Probably allied to the 
cognates of dDammern. 

Damnt, m., ‘dam, dike, mole,’ MidHG. 
tam(mm) ; the d of the ModHG, word com- 
pared with the ¢ of MidHG, points to a 
recent borrowing from LG. ; comp. Du. and 
E. dam (a bank), OIc. dammr. Goth. has 
only the deriv. faurdammjan, ‘to embank, 
hinder’; akin to AS. demman, E. to dam, 
ModHG, dammen. 

dadmumern, vb., ‘to grow dusk, dawn,’ 
from MidHG. démere, t. (also even MidHG. 
démerungé, f.), OHG. démar, n., ‘ crepuscu- 
lum,’ a deriv. of a Tent. root bem, Aryan 
tem, ‘to be dusk’ (see also bDamifd)), OSax. 
preserves in the Heliand the cognate adj. 
thimm, ‘gloomy’; allied to MidDu. and Mid 
LG. deemster, ‘dark.’ Apart from Teut. the 
assumed root tem, meaning ‘ to grow dusk,’ 
is widely diffused ; Sans. tamas, ‘ darkness’ 
(exactly corresponding to OHG. démar), 
tamrda-s, ‘ obscuring, stifling’ ; tamisrd, f., 
‘dark night’ ;.Ir. temel, ‘ darkness,’ temen, 
‘dark grev.’ With the latter words Lat. 
tenebre, ‘ darkness,’ is connected (br in Lat. 


from sr; n for mon account of the follow- 
ing labial, a process of differentiation) ; 
OSlov. tima, ‘darkuess,’ Lith. tamsis, 
‘dark, tamsa, f., ‘dusk,’ téméi, ‘to grow 
dusk.’ In the earlier Germ. periods we 
have further MidHG. dinster, OHG,. din- 
star, which are so related to Sans, témisrd, 
‘night, and Lat. tenebre, as to imply a 
Goth. Dinstra-as an adj. stem ; in that case 
t has intruded between sand 7, as in Gdchiwe- 
fier, With regard to MidHG, dinster comp. 
also ModHG. biifter and finfter. 

Dampf, m., ‘ vapour, steam,’ from Mid 
HG. dampf, tampf, m., ‘vapour, smoke’ ; 
tampf seems to have been the strictly HG. 
form ; allied to the equiv. Ole. dampe, E. 
and Du, damp, ‘moisture’ ; not recorded in 
the earlier periods. Formed by gradation 
from a str. vb,—Mid HG, dimpfen, ‘ to fume, 
smoke,’ which has disappeared in ModHG. ; 
its factitive, however, still exists—bdampfen, 
MidHG. dempfen, orig. sense, ‘to cause to 
smoke,’ ze. * to stifle (a fire)’ See also 
Dumpf ; Dunfel may also be allied to it. 

Dank, m., ‘thanks, acknowledgment, 
recompense,’ trom the equiv. MidHG. and 
OHG. dance, m. ; corresponds to Goth. bagks 
(banks), AS. bane, E. thanks, Etymologi- 
cally Danf is simply ‘ thinking,’ hence ‘ the 
sentiment merely, not expressed in deeds,’ 
See denfen, dimfen. 

damn, adv., from the equiv. MidHG, and 
OHG. danne, ‘then, at that time, in such 
acase, thereupon’ ; properly identical with 
denn; in MidHG,. and OHG. danne is used 
indilferently for dennand dann, AS. bonne, 
benne, E. then. The OTeut. ady. is based 
on the pronominal stem a- (comp. der) ; 
yet the mode of its formation is not quite 
clear. Comp. da, der, and the following 
word. 

dante, adv., only preserved in the 
phrase yon dannen, ‘thence, from thence’ ; 
MidHG. dannen, OHG. dannana, danndn, 
and dandn, ‘inde, illine’; AS. Janon, E. 
thence. For Goth.*hanana the word papré, 
formed from the same root, was used. 

dar, adv., ‘there,’ etymologically iden- 
tical with ta (whence the compounds daran, 
darin, darum, &c.), and with OHG, dara, 
‘thither,’ 

darbern, vb., ‘to suffer want, famish,’ 
from MidHG. darben, OHG. darbén, ‘to 
dispense with, be deficient’; corresponds 
to Goth. gaparban, ‘to abstain from’; AS. 
pearfan, ‘to be in need of,’ The verb is 
derived from the same root (Perf) as diirfen 
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which see; its primary meaning is Sto be 
in need of.’ 

Darm, m., ‘gut, intestine, from the 
equiv. MidHG. darm, OHG. daram, m. ; 
comp. AS. bearm, OFris. therm, Du. darm, 
Ole. barmr, m., Swed.and Dan. tarm. Cor- 
re-ponds in the non-Teut, languages to Lat. 
trdmes, ‘way,’ Gr. tpjua, ‘hole, eye,’ tpdsus, 
‘perineum,’ from root tar, ‘to traverse,’ 
Hence the orig. sense of Davm was pro- 
bably ‘ passage.’— Allied to the collective 
Gedarnv (ModHG.), n., ‘entrails,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. gederme, OHG. gider- 
mi, 0. 

Darre, f., ‘kiln for drying fruit, malt, 
&c.,’ from the equiv. MidHG,. darre, OHG. 
darra, f.; akin to MidLG. darre, Swed. 
(dial.) tarre: like Ddérven, Dditrr, from an 
OTeut. root Pers, pre-Teut. ters, upon which 
are based ModHG. Durft, ditvften, with a 
specialised meaning. The root ters appears 
in Gr. répcopuat, ‘to become dry,’ repoalya, 
“to dry’; in relation to ModHG. Darve the 
equiv. tapods and zapola, “hurdle for dry- 
ing fruit, deserve special notice. The 
words connected with the root ters are cited 
under Durft, since they, like Durft, have 
been similarly restricted in meaning, Lat. 
torreo, for *torseo, corresponds in form and 
idea to ModHG. dévren; comp. further 
Lat. torrds, ‘ firebrand,’ torridus, ‘ parched.’ 
From Teut. barrian, Fr. tarir, ‘to dry up,’ 
is derived. See dérren, dir, Durft. 


daR, conj., ‘that, from MidHG, and | 


OHG. daz; corresponds to OLG. and E. 
that, Goth. butu; etymologically identical 
with dag, the neut. article. See der. 

Dattel, f., ‘date’ (fruit), from MidHG,. 
datel, tatel, tatele, f.; from Rom.,—Fr. datte, 
Ital. dattilo, the primary source of which 
is Gr, ddxruXos, ‘date’ (comp. WUttid)) ; hence 
too Du. dadel, EK. date. 

Daube, f,, akin to the equiv. MidHG, 
diye, t., ‘stave’; the ModHG. b compared 
with MidHG. g shows that the modern 
word cannot be a continuation of the Mid 
HG.form. UpGer. has preserved the word 


dauge, corresponding to MidHG. ddge ; 


comp. Du. duig, ‘stave.’ Ole. bdfa, f., 
“entrenchment, rampart,’ does not appear 
to be related. In Rom, is found a word pho- 
netically allied and equiv. in meaning— 
Fr. dowve, ‘stave’ (but also ‘moat’; hence 
this is connected with the OIe word 
quoted) ; it was most likely borrowed from 
Du. or LG. The Scand. pitfa and the 
MidHG. dége look very much like Teut. 


words whether they are allied or not. We 
cannot possibly derive MidHG. ddge from 
Gr. 50x74, ‘receptacle.’ Respecting the per- 
mutation of 6 (f) and g, see Traube. 

darter (1.), vb., ‘to last, endure,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. déren, tdren, from Lat. 
dérare (Fr. durer). Dane, f., is simply a 
ModHG, form from bdanern. E. to dure 
(endure) comes from Fr. durer. 

dauern (2.), bedauern, vb., ‘to cause 
pity, sorrow, regret’; the initial d indicates 
that the vb. was borrowed from MidG, and 
LG., for the MidHG. form was téren ; mich 
téiret ein ding or eines dinges, ‘that appears 
to me to be (too) expensive, dear’ ; téren is 
related by gradation to tener, MidHG. tiure ; 
for the change from @ to dw comp. traurig 
with AS. dre6iig, E. dreary. It is remark- 
able that the verb, which, judging by its 
gradation, must be very old, is utterly 
wanting in the older dialects. 

Damen, m., ‘thumb,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG, and MidLG. dame, OHG. démo, 
m.; comp. Du. duim, AS. bama, E. thumb ; 
Ole. bumall, bumalfingr. The same deriv. 
with the suflix J is seen, but with a change 
of meaning, however, in AS. Agmel, E. 
thimble (Goth. *hdma). This word ‘thumb’ 
is consequently common to the Teut. group; 
even the other fingers had each its special 
name inthe OTeut. period. The AS. terms 
middefinger, midlesta finger, se goldfinger, se 
litla finger, are in complete accord with 
ModHG, Mittelfinger (middle-finger), Gold- 
finger (ring-finger), and dev fleine Finger (the 
little-finger), respectively. These terms 
are not formed, therefore, like Daumen from 
an old independent stem; in this way 
Daumen is proved to be primit., though ety- 
mologically it is not quite clear; the pre- 
Teut. form may have been *té@mon, perhaps 
akin to teémeo, ‘to swell’? In that case 
Daumen would be equiv. to ‘swollen fin- 
ger’; comp. also Sans. twmrd-s, as ‘greasy, 
fat, vigorous,’ and tétuma-s, ‘strong,’ Zend 
tama, ‘strong,’ with Lat. tum-eo. Gr. TvXos, 
TvAn(v), ‘callosity, swelling, knob, hump,’ 
are based upon a root ¢d, while the Lat. 
cognates point to tam. The orig. sense of 
both may have been ‘to swell, be thick’ 

Daune, Dune, f., ‘down? ModHG. 
only, from the equiv. LG. dane, f. ; comp. 
Olc. dénn, m., E. down. Hence the initial 
dental proves that the ModHG. word is of 
LG. origin, for since the Scand. and Eng, 
words begin with d, a genuine HG. word 
would ‘necessarily have an initial ¢ The 
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origin of Scand. dénn is obscure. See 
Giver, Flaum. 

- Daus, n., ‘deuce (of dice), ace (of 
cards),’ from MidHG, dds, tds, with the 
same meanings ; late OHG. dds. From a 
Rom, word originating in the Lat. duo; 
OFr. dows (ModFr. deua, Prov. duas, from 
Lat. *duos for duo), whence E. deuce. Dice- 
playing was a favourite amusement even 
among the Teutons described by Tacitus 
(Germ. 24); unfortunately, however, we 
can gather nothing from his brief remarks 
as to the details and technical terms (but 
see gefallen, Hund, Cau) of the OTeut. game ; 
the words died out at an early period, and 
with the new games from the South new 
Rom. words have been introduced. See 
AP, Treff, Doppeln. 

Decant, m., ‘dean,’ from MidHG,. dé- 
chent, téechant(d), MidHG. and OHG. téchdn 
from Lat. décdnus, whence also Ital, decano, 
Fr. doyen (EK. dean). 

Deder, m., ‘a tale of ten hides,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. técher, décher, m. n. ; 
borrowed by MidHG, from Lat. decwria. 

Decke, f., ‘cover, ceiling, disguise,’ from 
MidHG. decke, f., ‘cover, covering, cover- 
ing up’; OHG. dgchi, related to the fol- 
lowing word. 

_decken, vb., ‘to cover, screen,’ from the 
equiv. ModHG decken, OHG. decchan ; the 
latter (with ech- from kj) from *Pakjan, 
which was most likely the Goth. form ; 
comp. AS. peccan (obsolete in E.); Ole, 
pekja, ‘to cover.” pPakjan isa deriv. of the 
Aryan root teg (discussed under Dad), 
which appears with the same meaning in 
Lat. tegere, Gr. o-réyew, Sans, sthagdmi. A 
str. vb. bekan corresponding to tego, oréyw, 
is nowhere recorded within the Teut. group ; 
the wk. vb. has assumed its function. 

deffig, adj., ModHG. only, from LG. 
deftig ; the latter, with E. daft, AS. gedeft, 
‘mild, meek, gentle’ (Goth. gadaban, ‘to 
be fitting’), and perhaps with HG. tapfer, is 
derived from a Teut. root dab, dap. See 
tapfer. 

Degert (1.), m., ‘valiant warrior’; it is 
not etymologically a sort of figurative sense 
of Degen (2.), though the tendency of Mod 
HG. is to regard it thus, in such expres- 
sions as alter Saudegen, ‘a practised swords- 
man,’ &c. While Degen, ‘sword,’ first ap- 
pears in the 15th cent., Degen, ‘hero,’ is an 
OTeut, word, which is wanting in Goth. 
(*pigns) only. Comp. OHG. dégan, AS. 
Dégn, ‘retainer, attendant,’ E. thane (from 
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begn) ; MidHG. dégen, ‘hero,’ There is no 
phonetic difficulty in connecting these 
cognates (Goth. Jigna-, from tekné-), as is 
usually done, with Gr, réxvoy, ‘child’ ; the 
difference in sense may be paralleled by 
AS. magu, * boy, son, servant, man.’ But 
since bégn was already an established tech- 
nical term in the OTeut. system, we must 
in preference regard ‘ vassal’ as the primary 
sense of the word. We have too in Goth. 
Pius (stem Piwa-) for Pigwd-, ‘servant, 
attendant’ (AS. Jd, dew, OHG. diw; see 
Dirne and dienen), a more suitable connect- 
ing link. Moreover, bégn, Degen, would, 
if cognate with réxvoy, be related to rixrw, 
‘to give birth to,’ roxevs, ‘ begetter,’ rdxos, 
‘birth,’ and Sans. takman, ‘child? 

Degert (2.), m., ‘sword,’ first occurs in 
late MidHG, see Degen (1.); from Fr. 
dague, ‘ dirk,’ 

dehiter, vb., ‘to stretch, extend, 
lengthen,’ from MidHG. and OHG. denen, 
dennen, wk. vb., ‘ to stretch, draw, strain’ ; 
comp. Goth. ufhanjan, ‘to extend’; AS. 
pbenian, bennan, ‘to stretch.’ The Goth. 
Panjunis a deriv. of a str. vb. *bénan, like 
pakjan, ‘to cover, from a str. vb. *bzkan 
(Lat. tego); Panja and Pénw are primit. 
cognate with Gr. reivw. The root ten is 
widely diffused in the Aryan group. Sans. 
root tan, ‘to strain, widen, extend (of time), 
endure’; ¢dntu-s, m., ‘thread,’ tdnti-s, 1., 
‘line, rope’; Gr, relvw, Tdvuuai, Taos, Tévar, 
‘sinew,’ tawla, ‘strip’ ; OSlov. teneto, ton- 
oto, ‘cord,’ Lat. tenus, ‘ cord,’ Lith, tinklas, 
‘net. The idea of extension is shown 
also by the root ten (Lat. teneo, tendo) in 
an old Aryan adj. ; see Ddiinn and Dofne. 
A figurative sense of the same root is seen 
in donnern ; the evolution of meaning may 
be ‘ extension—sound—noise.’ 

Deich, m., ‘dike’; MidHG, ¢éich, m. ; 
since the HG. word would, according to 
phonetic laws, begin with t, we must sup- 
pose that it has been influenced, like 
Dampf perhaps, by LG.; comp. LG. dik, 
Du. dik, AS, dic, i. dike. Respecting their 
identity with HG. Zeid) and E, dike (‘a 
ditch’), see Teich. 

Deich fel (1.), f., ‘pole, thill, shaft,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. dihsel, OHG, dihsala, f. ; 
comp. Ole. pisl; AS. pizl, pisl, Du. dissel, 
OLG. thisla, f. It has no connection with 
E, thill, which is related rather to ModHG, 
Diele. A word peculiar to the Teut. dialects, 
and of obscure origin; perhaps Lat. téma, 
‘ pole, shaft,’ is primit, allied (if it represents 
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teiwmo; comp. dla from *azla, under Adjel). 
The Aryans had learnt the way to build 
waggons in their Asiatic home ere they 
separated into different tribes; this 1s 
proved by the words Sod, Nabe, Mad, 
Wager. 

Deich fel (2.), f., adze’ ; comp. MidHG,. 
déhsel, OHG. déhsala, ‘axe, hatchet’; from 
a Teut. root pes, equiv. to Aryan teks. 
Comp. OSlov. tesat?, ‘to hew,’ Lith, tasz7z2, 
‘to hew, fashion with an axe,’ Sans, taksan, 
‘carpenter’ (see under Dads), The ez of 
the ModHG. word is based upon a variant 
pihs, which is MidG. and LG. ; numerous 
HG. dialects preserve the old e. 

deitt, pronom. adj., ‘thy,’ from the 
equiy. MidHG. and OHG. din, corresponds 
to Goth. peins, AS. pin, E. thy, thine; re- 
lated to du. 

Demanf, Diamanf, m. ‘diamond, 
adamant,’ from the equiv. MidHG, dia- 
mant, diemant, from Fr. diamant, Ital, 
diamante (Lat. adamantem). 

Demut, f., ‘submissiveness, humility,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. démuot, diemuot, 
diemiiete, OHG. deomuott, ‘ condescension, 
gentleness, modesty.’ The correctly de- 
veloped form from the OHG. deomuoti 
would be ModHG. Diemtiite; the present 
form is due partly to LG. influence, partly 
to its having been connected with %rmut ; 
but while in the latter -ut is properly a suf- 
fix, OHG. deomwuoti, f., isa compound, The 
second component is a deriv. of OHG. 
muot (see Yiut); OHG. dio, however, is 
Goth. Pius (stem pPiwa-; comp. Diener, 
Dire, and also Degen), ‘hind, servant’ ; 
Demut is ‘the befitting quality of a servant, 
the disposition of the attendant,’ Neither 
the word nor the idea is OTeut. (the Goth. 
said hauneins, ‘abasement, baseness,’ for 
Demut) ; both were introduced by Chris- 
tianity. 

derngelit, vb., from the equiv. MidHG. 
tengeln, ‘to sharpen by hammering, beat, 
hammer’; the ModHG, d points, as in the 
case of Dei, to a LG. influence; comp. 
AS. dencgan, ‘to knock, ding,’ E, to ding. 
Akin toOHG. tangol, ‘hammer’ ; Goth. *dig- 
grcan, ‘to strike,’ indicated also by OSwed. 
diunya, ModSwed. dénga, is not recorded. 

denken, vb. ‘to think, call to mind, 
conceive, believe,’ from MidHG. dgnken, 
OHG. dgnchen, ‘to think, bear in mind, 
devise, excogitate’; corresponds to Goth. 
pagkjan (bankjan), ‘to consider, ponder, 
reflect, AS. pencan. E. to think, is an 


intermediate form between AS. pencan, ‘to 
think,’ and Pyncan, ‘to seem.’ Denfen is 
in form a factitive of dim en, which was 
originally a str. vb., meaning ‘to seem’; 
‘to make.a thing seem’ is ‘to consider, 
ponder.’ See diinfen. 

dent, conj., ‘for,’ from MidHG. danne, 
denne, OHG. danne, danna ; identical with 
dann. 

der, art., ‘the,’ formed from the OHG, 
and MidHG. demonstr. and relat. stem dé- ; 
comp. Goth. pa-, Gr. re-, OInd, ta-, The 
details belong to grammar. 

derb, adj., ‘compact, stout, blunt, un- 
couth,’ derived in form from MidHG, dérp 
(0), ‘unleavened,’ but blended in meaning 
with a word bderbe, derb, ‘ worthy, honest’ 
(see bieder), deduced from OHG, and Mid 
HG. bidérbe,. MidHG. dérp, OHG. dérb, 
‘ unleavened,’ are equiv to Ole. pjarfr, AS. 
peorf, E. therf. Bieder is related to bediirfen, 
but derb, ‘unleavened,’ on account of its 
meaning, cannot belong to the same stem ; 
it is connected rather with the root verderben. 

deffo, adv., ‘so much the,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG, déste, dést, late OHG. désde ; 
in an earlier form two words, dés diu (dés, 
gen., dau, instr. of the art.); the Goth. 
word was simply é (instr. of the art.) ; 
thus, too, AS. 5g before comparatives, EH. 
the (the more, defto mehr), 

Deube, see Dieb, 

Deut, f,, ‘doit, trifle, simply ModHG., 
from Du. duit, ‘smallest coin’ (whence 
also EK. dott) ; the latter is of Scand. origin ; 
ao pveit, a small coin’ (from vita, ‘to 
cut’). 

deufert, vb., ‘to point, beckon, inter- 
pret, explain,’ from MidHG. diuken, tiuten, 
OHG, diuten, vb., ‘to show, point, signify, 
notify, explain, translate’; Goth. *hiud- 
jon; comp. Ole, bgda. In place of biudjan, 
Goth. has aform piupjan, ‘to praise, laud,’ 
which, however, is scarcely identical with 
deuten. Probably the latter signifies rather 
‘to make popular’; piuda is the Goth, 
word for ‘nation’ (see deutfdy). Comp. Mid 
HG. ze diute, ‘distinct, evident, and ‘in 
German’ (diute, dat. sing. of diuti, tiute, 
f., ‘exposition, explanation’); note too 
AS. gebedde, ‘language’ (as the main charac- 
teristic of the nation), : 

detffch, adj., ‘German,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. diutsch, tiutsch ; the initial d of 
the ModHG. and MidHG. words is MidG., 
the earlier form, teutfd (MidHG. tiutsch), 
is UpGer., and was, especially by the Up 
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Ger. writers, constantly used till the end 
of the last century. OHG. diutisk (for 
MidLat. theodiscus, the earliest records of 
the word are in the years 813, 842, 860), 
‘German,’ properly only ‘pertaining to the 
people’ (OSax thiudisca liudi, ‘Teutons’) ; 
Goth. preserves the corresponding Piudiské, 
adv., in the sense of ‘like a heathen’ (in 
close connection with Gr, é0vxés), Thesuf- 
fix isk denotes ‘ pertaining to.’ The subst. 
MidHG. diet, OHG. dior, diota, * people,’ 
upon which this word is based, is pre- 
served in such compound proper names 
as Dietrich, Detlef, Detmold, Detmar ; as an 
independent word it is also obsolete in 
Eng.; AS, Jedd; Goth. piuda, f. The 
OTeut, subst. is based upon a word— 
pee teutd, ‘ people’—found in many 

est Aryan languages ; comp. Lith. tauta, 
f., ‘country,’ Lett. tauta, ‘people, nation’ ; 
Olr. téath, ‘people’; Oscan touto, ‘people’ 
(Livy calls the chief magistrate of the 
Campanian towns ‘ medix tuticus’), Thus 
the word beutfd has a singular and com- 
prehensive history; it was used in the 
earliest OHG. and MidLat. writings only 
of the language (since 845 a.p. Theodiscr 
occurs also as the name of a people, and 
first of allin Italy) ; deutfd, ‘popular,’ was 
the term applied to the native language 
in contrast to the Lat. ecclesiastical speech 
and the Lat. official phraseology. We 
may note E. Dutch, because it is restricted 
to the language of Holland; till about 
1600 a.D. the people of Holland were con- 
vinced that their language was German. 

dibbern, vb. Jew., ‘to talk’ (espe- 
cially in a low voice), from Hebr. dzbdder, 
‘to talk.’ 

dichf, adj., ‘close, dense,’ dial. d-icht (Liv. 
and Esth.), from MidHG. diéhte, ‘dense.’ 
The absence of the diphthong is probably 
due to LG., since the word does not occur in 
UpGer. (Suab, and Bay.). Corresponds to 
Olc. Péttr, ‘dense’ (related to Goth. * hethts, 
as léttr, ‘light,’ to Goth, lechts) ; allied to 
the Teut. root inh (see gedeihen), just as 
Goth: leihts to the root ling (see gelingen). 
E. tight, from MidE, ¢#ht, has an abnormal 
t for th initially, probably due to the in- 
fluence of Swed. and Dan. tet; in MidE. the 
normal thiht is also found, For another 
derivation see Dict. 

dicdfer, vb., ‘to invent, imagine, write, 
fabricate,’ from MidHG. tihten, ‘to write, 
draw up (in writing), compose, invent, ex- 
cogitate’; the ModHG. meaning is very 


much restricted compared with the fulness 
of MidHG, Even in the 16th and 17th 
cents. Dichter (Mid HG. éthtere) meant gene- 
rally ‘ writer, author,’ and was applied to 
the prose writer as-well as the poet. The 
origin of bdidten (OHG. tehtén, ‘to write, 
compose’), from Lat, dictare, ‘to dictate,’ 
late Lat. also ‘to compose,’ may have 
favoured the change from tidjten to didjten ; 
AS. dihtan, wiich is of the same origin, 
has the further signification ‘to arrange, 
array.’ 

dick, adj., ‘thick, stout, corpulent,’ from 
MidHG. dic, dicke, adj., ‘thick, dense, fre- 
quent, OHG. dicchi, ‘thick, dense’; in 
Eng. too the double meaning of the adj. 
obtains; comp. Ole. Aykkr, pjgkkr, AS. 
picce, E. thick. Corresponds to Ol. tiug 
(from *tigu), ‘thick,’ so that we must pre- 
suppose a Goth. *Jigus. Beside which the 
double sense, ‘thick, dense,’ makes the 
kinship with didjt probable. In OHG. the 
meaning ‘dense’ has been preserved in 
Dicidt, lit. ‘a place densely overgrown’ 
(orig. used by sportsmen); in MidHG. 
dicke is the equiy. term, 

Dieb, m., ‘thief, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. diep(b), OHG. diob, m.; common to 
the Teut. group ; comp, Goth. biufs(b), Du. 
dief, AS. Peéf, E. thief. The word cannot 
be traced beyond Teut, In the sense of 
© Diebftahf, E. has a form with a dental 
suffix—AS. A¢fp, f. (Ole. Ayfd, f., Goth. 
*biubipa), E. theft. The form in HG, is 
a j- stem—OHG., diuba (diwva), MidHG. 
dwube (diuve), earlier ModHG, Deube (as 
late as Logau, 1604-1655), which is now 
met with only in Wilddeube, ‘petty poach- 
ing.’ The latter forms the base of ModHG. 
Diebftahl, in MidHG. diepstdle and diupstdle 
(OSwed. piufstolet), lit. ‘theft-stealing.’ 
The second part of the compound expresses 
the same idea as the first; Dieb is simply 
the concrete which has replaced the ab- 
stract ; comp. Goth. Piubi, n., and its adv. 
form Piubjd, ‘secretly.’ Besides the masc, 
Dieb, there existed in OHG. and MidHG, 
a feminine form, which in Goth. would 
have been *Diubi ; comp. OHG. diwpa, Mid 
HG. diupe, ‘female thief’ We must seek 
for the primit, word in a pre-Teut. root 
with a final p; this is proved by OHG. 
diuva, MidHG. diuve, f., ‘theft’ ; comp. the 
Aryan root tup, ‘to duck,’ under Dudht. 

Diele, f., ‘plank, board, from MidHG. 
dil, diile, f., m., ‘ board, partition of boards, 
boarded floor’ (in LG, ‘ vestibule’), OHG, 
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dali, m. (ueut.?), della, f., with the same 
meaning. Originally Teut. peloz, piliz, u., 
‘board, was piljén, ‘made of boards’ ; 
comp. AS. Pél, ‘board,’ Olc. pilja, ‘rowing 
seat’ (Finn, teljo ‘ship’s beam, oar-bench,’ 
comes from Teut.), Comp. further Du. 
deel, ‘board, floor,” MidLG, déle, ‘ board,’ 
Lith. tale,‘ plank of a boat, OSlov. télo, 
‘sround,’ Sans, tula-m, ‘surface,’ seem to 
be primit. allied ; also Lat. tellus, earth’ % 

dierten, vb., ‘to serve, attend upon, be 
of use to,’ from the equiv, MidHG, dzenen, 
OHG. dionén (OSax. thionén) ; comp. Du. 
dienen, Goth, *hiunén. The latter is formed 
in the same way as retkindn, ‘ to rule,’ from 
retks, ‘ruler,’ fraujinén, ‘to be master of, 
from frauja, ‘master’; that is to say, Dienen 
is based upon Goth, bius (stem biwa-), ‘ser- 
vant, menial,’ Comp. AS. Jew, ‘servant,’ 
OHG. deo,‘ menial’ (comp. Demut) ; alsoa 
fem. form, Goth. bowr, OHG. and MidHG. 
diu, ‘maid-servant’; another similar old 
fem. form is ModHG. Divne. The corre- 
sponding abstract—Dienft, MidHG. dienest, 
u., n., OHG. dionést, n. (comp. OSax. t/io- 
nost, n.), is worth noting from the gramma- 
tical point of view on account of the suffix 
st (comp. Qugft, also AS. ofost, ‘haste,’ with 
the same suflix). From Goth. fraujiassus, 
‘rule, biudinassus, ‘reign,’ we should have 
expected Goth. brwnassus, ‘the state of a 
servant, service,’ that is to say, the Germ. 
suffix -niss for nest. Moreover, before the w 
of Goth. biwa- ag may have disappeared 
(comp. Que, Miere), so that the Teut, root 
was possibly begw ; in that case the OTeut. 
pegnoz, ‘sword’ (Goth. *bigns), would be- 
long to the same stem as Dienen and Degen. 

Diensfag, m., ‘ Tuesday,’a West Teut. 
word, which has quite as important a bear- 
ing upon the religious views of the Teutons 
as Ojtern. Originally there were three 
names for the day. One contains in the 
first component of the compound the name 
of the OTeut, god Tin, to whom the day 
was sacred ; Ole. Tysdagr, AS. Téwesdeg, 
E. Tuesday, preserve this name in the 
gen, (comp. Goth, bauryswaddjus, just as 
if Burgsmauer were used for Burgmauer ; 
see Nachtigall), OHG. Zio (Ole, T¥r) is a 
primit, deity whose worship the Teutons 
brought with them from their Asiatic 
home; it is identical with Gr, Zevs (for 
djevs), gen, Ards (for dF ds, hence correspoud- 
ing to Goth. *7vus-dags); Lat. Jupiter, Jovis 
(for *djouts) ; Sans. Djdus, ven, Divas; orig, 
the word meant simply ‘sky,’ then the sky 
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personified as a god. Among the Teutous 
Zin appears as a god of war; this change 
of meaning is explained by the supposition 
that Tin, corresponding to the Greek Zeus, 
was at first regarded simply as the chief 
god, but was afterwards connected with 
the main occupation of our ancestors, 2.¢. 
war (see fin). From Ziu, OHG. Zio, 
‘Tuesday’ in OAlem, is termed (OHG.) 
Ziostac,(MidHG.) Ziestac (Ziestagin Hebel), 
Another appellation is the OBav. Lrtuc 
(Zrchtag), instead of which, on the adop- 
tion of Christianity in the east of Suabia, 
the word aftermentig, ‘alter Monday,’ was 
introduced. In the France. and Sax. dia- 
lects the term dingestug has existed. from 
time immemorial, and was at one time in- 
correctly thought to mean ‘ court-day ’ (see 
Ding). The latter word, however, is based 
rather on an attribute of the OTeut. Tiu, 
whoinaTeut.-Lat. inscription is desiguated 
Mars Thingsus. Thinz is the Lomb. term 
for Ding, ‘assembly of the people,’ hence 
Thinaus, the god of the assemblies. Among 
the Sax., Fris., and Francon. tribes Tues- 
day was sacred to this god ; comp. MidDu. 
dinaendach, MidLG. dingsedach, earlier 
ModHG. dingsdag. 

diefer, pron., ‘this, the latter,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG, diser, OHG. disér, earlier 
désér ; corresponds to AS. pes, E. this. See 
the grammars for further details. 

Diefrich, m., ‘false key’ (in UpGer, 
MNachfliffel), occurs late in MidHG. ; the 
age of the word and of its meaning is at- 
tested by the loan-word Swed. dyr& (Dan. 
dirk), which has the same signification, 
and is, like the ModHG, proper name 
Dierf, ‘ Derry, a pet name from Dietridh, 
‘Derrick.’ Similarly, instead of ‘ Dietrich,’ 
Peterchen (Peterfen), ‘Peterkin, and Kaus 
(Kldsdhen), ‘Nick,’ are used, probably be- 
cause S$PBeter, ‘Peter, like Dietrich, ‘Der- 
rick,’ and Nifolaus, ‘ Nicholas,’ are favourite 
Christian names, which might serve to veil 
(in thieves’ slang?) the term ‘false key? 
(comp. Ital. grimaldello) The word in 
MidHG. is mutesltéi3zzel, ONG, aftersluz3il. 

Dill, m., ‘dill’ In ModHG. the LG. 
form is current, just as in the case of Hafev. 
MidHG., ville, f., m., is used ofthe same 
umbelliferous plant (anethum), OHG. tila, 
n.; comp. AS, dile, E, dill; of obscure 
origin. 

Ding, n., ‘thing, matter, transaction, 
from MidHG, and OHG, déne(g), n., ‘thing, 
matter, prop. ‘judicial proceeding, court- 
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day’ (for a similar change of meaning 
comp. Eade); the corresponding Seand. 
ping (ting), meaning ‘judicial transac- 
tion, court-day, court of justice, is well 
known. The OTeut. Jing (Lomb, thinz) 
is therefore connected with the old mahal, 
mapl, as ‘assembly of the people’ (see 
Gemahl). In Eng. the subst. (AS. ang, 
n., EK. thing) has essentially the ModHG, 
meaning ; but the deriv. bingan, ‘to make 
a treaty,’ bingian, ‘to settle, adjust, and 
Pingurg, ‘mediation, imply also ‘treaty, 
discussion.’ In ModHG., «a remnant of the 
earlier meaning remained in dingen, from 
MidHG. ‘to hold a court, negotiate, make 
a treaty? (whence ModHG, Bedingung, ¢ sti- 
pulation’), and specially ‘to conclude a bar- 
vain, buy, hire’ (also generally ‘to talk,’ 
like AS. Pingian, ‘to talk’); so, too, in 
vertheidigen, Dtenstag. Hence the primary 
meaning of the subst. is ‘ public transac- 
tion in the folk-moot,’ lit, ‘term’; this is 
supported by Goth. Jechs, ‘time,’ from pre- 
Teut. ténkos (equal to Lat. tempus), ‘The 
Aryan base of Lomb. thing, OHG. ding, 
is tenkos. The OBulg. teva, f., ‘judicial 
transaction,’ is of Teut. origin. 

Dinkel, m., from the equiv. MidHG, 
dinkel, OHG. dinchil, m., ‘bearded wheat, 
spelt’; of obscure origin, 

Dinte, sce Vinte. 

Dipfam, m., ‘dittany,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG, ductam, diptam ; borrowed from 
Gr. dirrapvos. 

Dirne, f., ‘lass, hussy, wench’ (not 
found in UpG.), from MidHG. dirne, 
dierne, OG. diorna, ‘ maid-servant, girl, 
wench.’ Comp. Du. deern, OSax. thiorna, 
Ole. perna, f. ; in Goth, probably *hiwair- 
no; comp. widuwatrna, ‘orphan,’ orig. sense 
perhaps ‘ widow’s son,’ Thus, too, *hiwatr- 
nd, ‘menial’s, thral’s daughter, who is 
therefore herself a slave, te. a servant.’ 
The deriv. syllable is a diminutive suffix 
(comp. Gichhorn) ; the stem is indisputably 
piwa-, ‘menial? For further cognates, see 
Dienen, Degen. 

Diftel, f., ‘thistle, from the equiv. Mid 
HG, distel, m, and f., OHG, distila, f., distil, 
m.; corresponds to Du. and LG. distel, AS, 
pistel, Ei. thistle, Olc. istell. Modern LG, 
and Eng, dialects have ¢ in the accented 
syllable ; hence the root is Dist? Akin 
to Goth. wiga-deind, ‘ milk-thistle’ ?. 

Dobel, 1n., ‘peg, wedge, from MidHG, 
tiibel. m., ‘pin, plug, nail’; OHG. tubili, 
n., ‘plug. Comp. E. dowel, Du. deuvik, 
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‘plug’ The Teut. root dub, upon which 
it is based, appears in Swed. dubba; so,. 
too, perhaps in Lith, dabti, ‘to get hollow, 
dauba, dubé, ‘pit? The d of the ModHG, 
word is due to MidG. influence. 

dod, conj., ‘vet, however, from Mid 
HG. doch, OHG «dh, ‘yet, also ‘although’ ; 
0, on account of tlie toneless nature of the 
conj., is shortened from 6 ; Goth. béuh, cor- 
responding to AS. peah, E. though. Scarcely 
from pa (variant of bata, HG. daz) and uh, 
“and? Goth. awh is lit. ‘and that? ?. 

Dochf, m., ‘wick. Thestrictly ModHG. 
form should be ducht, which is still dialec- 
tal, as well as the variant ¢acht, with the ¢ 
from f, as in tanfendD. MidHG. and OHG. 
taht, m. nv; comp. Ole. Pdtér, ‘thread, 
wick? A Teut. root, béh, pég, still ap- 
pears in Swiss degel, ‘wick, Bay. ddhen, 
Alsat. déche, ‘wick. In the non-Teut. 
languages no primit. root ték has as yet been 
found. For another OTcut. term for Dodht, 
see under Wiedhe. 

Dock, n., ‘dock, simply ModHG ; from 
the equiv. E. dock, the origin of which is 
very obscure, From E, and Du. (dok) the 
word was adopted by Swed., Dan., Mod 
HG., and ModFr. 

Docke, f., ‘doll? from MidHG, teche, 
f,, ‘doll? also ‘young girl” OHG. toccha, 
‘doll’ The word is not found in the 
oldest periods of the other dialects, nor 
can the ModHG, meanings, ‘skein, yarn, 
be authenticated from MidHG., OHG., and 
the early stages of cognate languages ; yet 
there is no reason to doubt the real Teut. 
origin of the word. 

Dogge, f, ‘bulldog, mastiff? simply 
ModHG., from the equiy. Du. and E. dog 
(from about 1050 A.D. the word occurs in 
AS, as docga), whence also Fr. dogue. With 
regard to HG. gg, as a proof of a word being 
borrowed from LG., comp. §fagge. 

Doble, f., ‘jackdaw,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG, tdhele, tale, the, OHG. tdéha, f. ; 

rimary form *déhwdé, déwé, according to 
AS,.*ddwe, E. daw, whence also E. caddow, 
‘daw’ (the first part of the compound is 
AS. cd, Du. kd, OHG. chdha, ‘daw’ ; so, 
too, E. chough) From Teut. bdhwalé is 
derived Ital. taccola, ‘ magpie.’ 

Dobhne, f., ‘gin, noose, springe,’ from 
MidHG, don, done, f., ‘stretching,’ OHG. 
dona, ‘branch, twig.’ Dofne is the ‘branch 
bent or stretched for catching birds.’ The 
Aryan root fen, ‘to stretch, extend,’ is dis- 
cussed under defnen, din. . OBulg. tonoto, 
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‘cord, noose,’ Lat. tenus, n., ‘cord,’ Sans. 
tantu-s, tantri, ‘wire, cord, Gr, révwr, 
sinew,’ are closely allied in meaning to 
Dofne. So too OHG. donén (Goth. *punan), 
“to exert oneself.’ 

‘Dokes, Douches, m., ‘fundament,’ a 
Jewish word, but of doubtful etymology ; 
hardly from Hebr. téchath, ‘ underneath.’ 

Dold, m., ‘dagger, dirk,’ simply Mod 
HG. (trom the beginning of the 16th cent.), 
derived like the equiv. Du., Dan.,and Swed, 
dolk, from Slav. (Bohem. and Pol, tulich 2). 

Dolde, f., ‘umbel,’ from MidHG, ‘olde, 
f., ‘top or crown of a plant or tree,’ OHG. 
toldo, m.; the ModHG. word has appa- 
rently a LG. initial sound. The root is 
dul (pre-Teut. dhel), as is jndicated by 
OHG. tola, ‘ grape-stalk.’ From Aryan 
dhel, Gr. 06dos, ‘dome’ (allied in meaning 
to ModHG, Dofde, ‘umbel’), is formed by 
gradation. Yet @dddw, ‘to sprout, bloom,’ 
Gddos, n., young shoot, twig,’ may also be 
cognates, 

Dole, f., ‘canal,’ from MidHG. *dol, 
OHG. dola, f., ‘pipe’; akin to LG. and Fris. 
dole, ‘ pit, ditch.’ 

Dolmeffdh, m., ‘interpreter’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. tulmetsche, tolmetze, tul- 
metsche ; a Turk. word (North Turk. talmaé) 
which found its way into MidHG. through 
Magyar (tolmdes) or Slav. (OSlov. tléimact, 
Pol. tlumacz, Bohem. tlumad); also in 
MidHG. tolc, tolke (comp. further Du, éolk), 
‘interpreter, from OSlov. tlakz (whence 
also Lith. tulkas, Lett. tulks, ‘interpreter ’). 

Dom, m., ‘cathedral, dome, cupola,’ 
ModHG. only, borrowed from Lat. domus 
(for domus det; comp. the Goth. word 
gudhas, ‘the house of God, church’), An 
earlier loan-word is OHG. tuom (also dém), 
MidHG. tuom, ‘a bishop’s collegiate church, 
cathedral,’ which was naturalised in Ger- 
many about the 9th cent.; comp. OHG. 
scuola from Lat. scdla, as if it were scéla; 
so tuom for ¢tém from ddmus; see Sdule. 
The form Tum, developed trom MidHG. 
tuom, kept its ground till the beginning 
of the last century. 

Donner, m., ‘thunder,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. doner, OHG. donar, m., corre- 
sponding to AS. bunor, E. thunder; Goth. 
*bunara-,m, It is the OTeut. name for 
thunder, under which also the weather-god 
was worshipped (see Donnerstag). The 
name comes from the Aryan root ten, dis- 
cussed under defnen, Dohne, and din, In 
its application to sound we meet with this 


root in Gr. révos, ‘string, rope, stretching, 
tone, accent,’ Sans. root tan, ‘to resound, 
roar, tanayttia-s, ‘roaring, thundering,’ 
Lat. tonare (AS. bunian, Goth. *hunén, § to 
thunder’), Lat. tunitrus; the latter corre- 
spondences are, on account of their mean- 
ing, the most closely allied to the Teut. 
words. 

Donnersfag, ‘Thursday,’ from Mid 
HG. donerstac, dunrestac, OHG. donares- 
tag; comp, Du. donderdag, AS. bunresdeg, 
E. Thursday, Olc. bérsdagr ; the day sacred 
to the OTeut. god Punar (OHG. Donar, 
OLG. Thunar, Olc. bérr for bénruz) ; see 
Dienstag and Wode. A remarkable form 
occurs in MidHG. (Bav.), pfinz-tac, ‘ Thurs- 
day,’ from the equiv. Gr. réumrn. 

doppelit, vb., ‘to play at dice,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG, deppeln, from MidHG. top- 
pel, ‘ dice-playing, which corresponds to 
Fr. doublet, ‘doublet’ (at dice), See Daus. 

doppelf, adj. (a parallel form, Dopyel, 
occurs in the compounds Doppeladfer, Dop- 
pelgdnger), ‘double, duplicate, twofold,’ Mod 
HG. only, from Fr. double ; MidHG. dublin, 
‘double,’ is a deriv. from the same source, 
The final ¢ of the ModHG. word is a 
secondary suffix, as in %rt, Objt. 

Dorf, n., ‘village, hamlet,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. and OHG. dorf, n.; an 
OTeut. word; comp. OSax. thorp, Du. dorp, 
AS. Jorp, E. thorp, throp (existing now only 
in proper names); Ole, orp, ‘hamlet’; 
Goth. baarp signifies ‘fields, land,’ while 
in the other dialects the ModHG. meaning 
of the word is current (in Goth. haims, 
‘village’; see Heim). The meaning of 
ModHG. (Swiss) dorf, ‘ visit, meeting,’ con- 
nected perhaps with OSlov. ¢rdgdé, ‘mar- 
ket,’ deserves special notice. If the history 
of the word is rendered difficult by such 
variations of meaning, it is made still more 
so by the Kelt. *érbo, ‘ village’; W. tref, 
‘village’ (to which the name of the OGall. 
tribe Atrebates is allied), also connected 
with Lat. tribus, ‘tribe.’ Moreover, Olc. 
byrpa, ‘to crowd,’ is closely akin to Gr, 
Tvp8n, Lat. turba, ‘band’ Note too AS. 
prep, Prép, ‘ village,’ Lith. trobd, f., ‘ build- 
ing. 

Dorn, m., ‘thorn, prickle,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. and OHG. dorn, m. ; corre- 
sponds to Goth. baurnus, Olc. porn, AS. 
born, E. thorn, Du. doorn, OSax. thorn, 
‘thorn’; from pre-Teut. trnu-. Comp. 
OSlav. trind, ‘thorn,’ Sans, trna, ‘blade 
of grass,’ 
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dorrei, vb., from the equiv. MidHG. 
dorren, OHG. dorrén, ‘to get dry, dry up’ ; 
comp. OSax. thorrén, Goth. *haurzan. A 
deriv. of borz-, which appears in diirr ; comp. 
Lat. torrere, ‘to dry’ (torret is exactly equiv. 
to OHG, dorrét, Goth. *baurzaip). Instead 
of the form *Jaurzan, Goth. has gabaursnan 
(Ole. porna), ‘to get dry, dry up, which 
is differently derived (comp. Darte, diirr). 

Dorfdh, m., ‘torsk,’ simply ModHG., 
formed from LG. dorsch ; corresponds to 
Olc. porskr, E. torsk, tusk, from the equiv. 
Dan. torsk. 

Dorfdhe, f., ‘cabbage-stump, cole-rape,’ 
with LG, initial d, from MidHG. torse, 
“cabbage-stump, OHG. tursd, torso, ‘stalk’ ; 
for the change of s to sch comp. birfden. 
There is a parallel Rom. class (Ital. torso, 
OF r. tros, ‘stump, morsel’) which is un- 
doubtedly of Teut. origin. The HG. word 
is probably primit. allied to the Gr. @vpcos, 
‘ wand,’ 

dorf, adv., ‘there, in that place,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG,. dort, OHG. dorot, pro- 
bably from darot ; Goth, *haraba (formed 
like dalapa), would be the corresponding 
adv. in answer to the question where? The 
OHG., has darét, ‘thither’; derived from 
Dar, Da. 

Dofe, f., ‘box,’ first occurs in ModHG., 
from LG. dose, Du. doos (Dan. daase). 

Doft, Dofter, m., ‘marjoram,’ from Mid 
HG. doste, toste, OHG. tosto, dosto, m., 
‘wild thyme.’ It may be really identical 
with MidHG. doste, toste, m., ‘ bunch, nose- 
gay,’ so that ‘thyme’ would bea specialised 
meaning. The Goth. word was probably 
* busta, ‘shrub.’ Further cognates to help 
in determining theroot are wanting. Comp. 
Loft. 

Doffer (1.), m. and n., ‘yolk,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. toter, OHG. totoro, tutar-et ; 
the ModHG word seems to have a LG, 
initial sound. Corresponds to OSax. dddro, 
Du. dojer, AS. dydring, ‘yolk’; a pre- 
Teut. term for the ‘yolk of an egg’ (see also 
Gi). AS. dott, m., ‘point, spot,’ E. dot are, 
on account of LG. dott, détte, ‘yellow part 
of the egg,’ to be derived from the same 
Aryan stem dhut ; the orig, sense of Dotter 
may have been, therefore. ‘point in the 
egg’ The E. term yolk, AS. geolca, is lit. 
‘yellow part,’ from AS. geolo, equiv. to E. 
yellow. In Ole. bléme, ‘yolk.’ 

Dotter (2.), m., from the equiv. MidHG, 
toter, m., ‘gold-pleasure’; comp. MidE. 
doder, E. dodder (‘toad-flax’) ; Dan, dgdder, 


Swed. dgdra. Perhaps allied to Dotter (1.), 
so that the plant was named from its colour 
(or from the similarity of its seeds to the 
yolk of an egg 2), 

Douches, see Does. 

Doufes, m., ‘prison,’ Jew., from Hebr., 
tafds, ‘to seize, take prisoner.’ 

Drache, m. (with a MidG. d), ‘dra- 
gon, kite, termagant,’ from Mid HG. trache, 
(UpG. tracke), OHG. trahho (UpG. traccho), 
m,; the ModHG. initial sound is to be 
regarded in the same way as in didjten 
(comp. MidLG. and MidDu. dréke). The 
word was naturalised in Germany before the 
8th cent. ; as in the case of the bird Greif, 
‘oriffin,’ the dragon as a fabulous beast 
furnished material for the imaginative 
faculty of the Germans, and supplanted 
the native mythological creations. The 
E. loan-word is equally old—AS. draca, 
E. drake (in drake-fly or dragon-fly). The 
word is based on Lat. (Rom.) draco (dracco), 
which again is derived from Gr, dpdxwv, 
‘dragon,’ lit, ‘the sharp-sighted. animal’ 
(from dépxouat), E. dragon, is of recent 
Rom. origin (Fr. dragon). 

Drabf, m., ‘ wire, file, from the equiv. 
MidHG. and OHG, drdt, m.; comp. Du. 
draad, AS. bred, equiv. to E. thread, Ole. 
pbradr, Goth. *hréps ; a dental deriv. of the 
Teut. root pré, ‘to turn, twist, which ap- 
pears in ModHG. brefen. The pre-Teut tré 
lies at the base of Gr. tpijous, ‘hole,’ which 
is identical in form. with ModHG. Drab ; 
for the meaning comp. drehen, Darm, 

Drake, LG., see Enteric. 

dralf, adj., ‘tight, twisted, stalwart, 
active,’ simply ModHG., akin to MidHG. 
drél, Ole. eee ady., ‘firmly, strongly, 
very’; from bdriffen ?. 

Drang, 1., ‘crowd, throng, pressure,’ 
from MidHG. dranc(g), m., ‘throng, op- 
pression,’ Comp. Du. drang, ‘pressure, 
throng, desire,’ AS. gebrang, equiv. to E. 
throng ; from dringen. 

dradnger, vb., ‘to press, pinch, dun,’ 
from MidHG. drengen, factitive of dringen. 
Drangfal is early ModHG. ; -fal is the fre- 
quent ModHG. suffix, the older form of 
which is as zsal, Goth. asl, AS. and E, -ls. 
Goth. formed from the same stem, but by 
a different gradation, an abstract breihs!, 
‘hardship, oppression.’ 

draus, draufen, ‘outside, abroad,’ 
from daraus, daraugen ; comp. MidHG. drabe, 
from dar abe; ModHG., bran, from daran, - 
drin, from darin, 
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drechfeln, vb., ‘to turn (on a lathe), 
deriv. of MidHG. dréhsel, drehsel, ‘turner, 
in Goth. *réhsils; drvehen (root Pré, tré) 
cannot be closely allied to drechjeln ; it 
must rather be connected with a root con- 
taining a guttural, Jréhs- or préh, Gr. 
rpérouae (with w for k), and Lat. torqueo 
(Gr. drpaxros, ‘spindle, Lat. torcular, ‘ oil- 
press’), point to.a root trek, ‘to turn.’ The 
OHG. drdhsil, ‘turner, is probably the 
only remains of this root in Teut. ; in Mid 
HG. and also in UpG. and LG. dialects 
drehen (MidHG. drajen, dren) signifies ‘to 
turn (on a lathe).’» See drefert. 

Dreck, m., ‘dirt, mire, filth, dung, from 
the equiv. MidHG. dréc (gen. -ckes), m., 
‘dirt? ; OHG. *drécch, Goth. *brikk, m., 
are supported by Ole. prekkr, m., ‘ dirt’ 
(Dan. dréick). Perhaps derived from the 
meaning ‘sediment, lees, so that Gr. rpvé, 
tpvyés, ‘lees, sediment, fresh must’ (with 
uv for o?), may perhaps be compared. 

dreben, vb., ‘ to turn, whirl, wind,’ from 
MidHG. drajen, dren, ‘to turn, turn 
round” OHG,. drdjan. The Goth. form 
may have been ) aian (comp. twehen, Goth, 
waian ; faien, Goth. satan); comp. Du. 
draatjen, ‘to turn (on a lathe)’; AS. prd- 
wan (comp. séwan, wdwan), and MidE, 
pbrdéwen, ‘to turn,’ are str, vbs., while the 
ModHG. verb is wk. even inOHG. The 
assumed Goth. form *Jraian, ‘to turn,’ 
was undoubtedly conjugated strong (pret. 
*baibro). préis the verbal stem common 
to Teut., from which a subst., Oraht, mean- 
ing ‘twisted thread,’ was formed by adding 
a dental suffix. This subst, proves most 
clearly that the root of drehen did not end 
in a guttural, and that therefore ModHG, 
Drechsler, from OHG, dréhsil, cannot be 
allied to drefen. In Modl., to throw (‘to 
turn’), is obsolete. The root Pré is from 
pre-Teut. tré, ter ; this appears in Gr., with 
the meaning ‘to bore,’ in numerous deri- 
vatives. ‘To bore’ is aspecialisation of the 
meaning ‘to turn, aoddrpyros, ‘ porous,’ 
tpiua, ‘hole? ouvrpioa, rerpalyw, Sto bore 
through,’ repéw, ‘to bore, turn on a lathe’ 
(comp. MiuHG. drajen, ‘to turn on a 
lathe’), répvos, ‘turner’s chisel,’ réperpor, 
Lat. terebra, ‘borer’? Comp. also Darm. 

drei, num., ‘three,’ from MidHG, and 
OHG. dri, which is prop. simply the nom, 
masc. ; the rest of the old cases are obso- 
lete in ModHG. ; AS. pri, bred, E. three, 
Goth. Preis, from *rijis, It corresponds 
to Aryan trejes, equiv. to Sans, trdéyas, Gr, 


rpets, from rpées, Lat. -trés, OSlov. trie. 
Dret, like the other units, is a primit. word. 
See Drillich, Dritte. 

dreiff, adj., ‘bold, audacious, self-con- 
fident? simply ModHG., from the equiv. 
LG. driste (hence bdreift is not found in the 
UpG. dialects) ; comp. OSax. thréstz, Du. 
drvest, AS. priste, ‘bold, daring” The simi- 
larity in the initial sound with Lat. tristis, 
‘sad, is perhaps of no etymological value ; 
as, however, a similar change of meaning 
is met with-in the cognates of ModHG, 
tapfer, Lat. tristés and OSax. thrista may 
perhaps be derived from a common root. 
Otherwise it might well be connected with 
dringen, OSax. thristi, for thrihstt, from 
prinh-ste ?. 

dreifig, see 3ig. 

drefchen, vb., ‘to thresh? from the 
equiv. MidHG. dréschen, OHG. dréskan ; 
corresponds to Du. dorschen, AS. pérscan 
(for prescan), E. to thrash, thresh (comp. 
MidHG. dreschen, which also means ‘to 
torment’); Goth. priskan. Threshing was 
practised in primit. Teut. times, as this 
common term testifies. The ‘Teutons, 
even before they became settlers, and 
hence while they were still migrating, 
were acquainted with the most elementary 
methods of agriculture ; comp. the various 
kinds of corn, and also Pflug, Gage, Brot, 
&e. The Teut. cognates found their way 
into Rom. ,—Ital. trescare, ‘to trample, move 
the feet about, dance,’ OF r. tresche, chain= 
dance” rom these the OTeut. method 
of threshing may be easily inferred. Tlie 
flail (Orefchflegel) came from Italy throuvh 
the medium of Rom. (see §legel) ; for this 
a simpler term is found in OHG. driscit, 
MidHG, and ModHG. drischel. The mean- 
ing of the Teut. base tresk is probably ‘ to 
stamp noisily, tread’; comp. Lith. tras- 
kett, ‘to rattle, clatter” OSlov. treski, 
‘ crack,’ troska, ‘thunderclap. E, threshold 
is mostly connected with drefden, OTeut: 
bréskan, regarding it as the threshing-staff, 
or as the place at. the entrance to the house 
where corn was threshed. 

driller, vb., ‘to revolve, bore, drill, 
from MidHG. drillen, ‘to turn, make 
round’ (with the partic. gedrollen, ‘ round’), 
The meaning ‘to bore’ comes from LG, 
drillen (see drehen, dvechjeln, for the con- 
necting link between the meanings), akin 
to Du, drillen, E. to thrill, and also LG. 
drall (MidDu. drel), ‘round, turning,’ 
which is formed by gradation. The cog- 
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nates point to a Teut. root rel, ‘to turn 
on a lathe)’—drilfen, ‘to plague’ or ‘to 
drill (reeruits), may be derived from the 
first or the second meaning. 

Drillid, m., ‘ticking, from MidHG. 
drilich, drach, m., ‘a stuff woven with three 
threads’; an adj. signifying ‘threefold’ 
formed into a subst.; see Swillid. Dri- 
is the older form for bret in compounds (see 
dvitte, Qwilz, and Drilling); OHG. drifalt, 
“threefold” OHG. drilich, ‘threefold, con- 
sisting of three threads,’ is the convenient 
Ger. rendering of the Lat. trilix (trilécem), 
‘triple - twilled” from lictwm, ‘thread.’ 
Similar formations may be seen in Swillich 
and Gammet. 

Drilling, m., ‘ triplet, one of three born 
at the same time,’ simply ModHG., formed 
like Qywilling. 

dringen, vb., ‘to press, crowd, pierce,’ 
from MidHG. dringen, OHG. dringan, ‘to 
compress, throng, press on,’ then also ‘to 
plait, weave’ (MidHG. drihe, ‘embroider- 
ing needle’); comp. Goth. prethan (eth 
from winh), ‘to throng, oppress, cramp, 
afflict.’ The Teut. root is brinhw, brung; 
comp. also with OHG. dringan, OSax. 
thringan, AS. pringan, ‘to press,’ Ole. 
pryngva. The h was retained by MidHG. 
drihe, f., ‘embroidering needle,’ whence 
MidHG., drthen, ‘to embroider’—With the 
general meaning ‘to press’ are connected 
ModHG. Drang, dvingen, Gedrange (OHG. 
gidrengt), Goth, brathns, ‘ crowd’ (in fathu-~ 
pravhns, wealth’); E. throng. With the 
Teut. cognates Lith. tréenktt, ‘to shake, 
push,’ tranksmas, ‘din, tumult,’ Lett. treekt, 
‘to shatter,’ are primit. allied. 

driffe, ord. of drei, ‘third’ MidHG. 
diitte, OHG. dritto ; corresponds to Goth. 
bridja; AS. pridda, E. third.  pri- is the 
stem (see Drillid)), dja the suffix, which 
forms the ordinal from the cardinal ; it is 
-tio- in Lat. tertius Sans. trttya-s.—Driffel, 
n., ‘third part, third,’ from MidHG, drit- 
tal. , 

Droge, f., ‘drug,’ ModHG. only, from 
Fr. drogue, which with its Rom. cognate 
droga (1tal., Span.) is usually derived from 
Du. droog (see trocten) ; yet there are essen- 
tial reasons for ascribing the word to an 
Eastern origin. 

drohen, vb., ‘threaten,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. drén, wk. vb., which is the deno- 
minative of an earlier dro, f., ‘threat.’ The 
more ancient vb. is ModHG. driuen, from 
MidHG. dréwwen, drowwen, OHG. drewen, 


drouwen ; Goth. *hraujan, AS. bredn pred- 
de) (equiv. to E. to threaten). OHG. dré, 
dréa (gen. drawa), corresponds to AS, pred ; 
Goth. brawa is wanting, gen. prawés, f., 
‘threat.’ In E. the-word is obsolete, Be- 
yond Teut. there are no cognates, 

Drobne, f., ‘drone’ ‘The strict HG. 
form is Trefne, rene (so still in Saxony and 
Austria), according to MidHG. tréne, trén, 
OHG. tréno, m. Drohne is a LG, form de- 
rived from Sax. drdn, plur. drdni, to which 
AS. drdn, plur. drién, K. drone, correspond ; 
both point to Goth, *drainus, *drénus, 
while OHG, tréno assumes perhaps Goth. 
*drina; the relation between the theoretical 
Goth, forms has not yet been definitely 
fixed. The base drén seems to appear in 
dréhnen (Goth. drunjus, ‘loud sound’), 
From the same root probably a Gr. term 
for ‘bee’ is formed—zevOpjrn, ‘a sort of 
wasp or humble-bee’ (also dvOpqvn, ‘ wild 
bee’ !—comp. too revOpnddév, avOpnddvr), also 
Lacon. Opdvat, ‘drone.’ Biene, like Drofne, 
is aprimit. Teut. term. See the following 
word, 

dréhnen, vb., ‘to roar, rumble, creak, 
drone,’ simply ModHG., borrowed from 
LG. drénen; comp. Du. drewnen, Ole. 
drynja, vb., to drone, roar,” Ole. drynr, 
m., ‘droning, Goth. drunjus, m, ‘loud 
sound.’ See derivatives of thesame root 
drén, dhrén, under Drohue ; comp. besides 
Gr. Opivos, ‘ lamentation.” 

drollig, adj., ‘droll, ludicrous, queer,’ 
simply ModHG, from LG. drullig, Du. 
drollig, E. droll (subst. and adj.), also adj. 
drollish ; Fr. dréle, ‘droll, merry.” Noue 
of these are recorded in the older periods 
of the several languages, hence their origin 
(Rom.? Teut.?) is obscure. The deriva- 
tion from the Scand. name érgll applied to 
chostly monsters is improbable, for in the 
Scand. dialects the word has an initial ¢ 
while the ModHG. droflig and its cognates 
have d. 

Droffel (1.), f., ‘thrush,’ a LG. form 
from MidLG. drosle, OSax. throssela, throsla; 
the strictly UpG. term for Droffel is Bav. 
Drdfsel, from MidHG,. dréschel, f. ; comp. 
OHG. dréscelu, f., also without the deriv. J, 
drésca, dréscea, f.; the latter form corre- 
sponds to AS. prisce (from *prauskid), FE. 
thrush. . throstle, from AS. brostle, ‘me- 
rula,’ corresponds to MidHG. drostel ; in 
Goth, the latter would be *Prustla and the 
former Prauska (or rather *hraushkjé) ;.akin 
to Gr. rptyéy, ‘turtle-dove,’ from *zpucydv 2. 
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Comp. on the other hand Ole. Prgstr, m., 
‘thrush, Goth. *prastus. This abundance 
of words which. are undoubtedly closely 
allied renders any sure comparison with 
cognate words beyond Teut. a difficult task. 
The Lat. turdéla, ‘thrush, may be for 
*tredéla; in that case the s¢ of MidHG. 
drostel, E. throstle, is shifted from sd (see Uff, 
Gerfte, Maft, Neft) ; ¢wrdéla is a derivative 
of turdus, ‘thrush,’ closely connected with 
Ole. Prgstr, m. (Goth. *hrastus, m.). Lith. 
has a longer form for Droffel, with an initial 
s—strdzdas, which makes the origin of s¢ 
of MidHG. drostel from ad, sd, a certainty. 
Russ. drozdt, OSlov. drozgt, are abnormal. 
The words of the Teut. group found their 
way into Rom.; ModFr. trdle(from*prasla, 
* brastla).—Droffel is one of the few names 
of birds found in several Aryan languages 
at the same time, and entirely free from 
the assumption that they were borrowed. 

Droffel (2.), f., ‘throat, throttle, Adam’s 
apple,’ preserved only in the deriv. erdroffeln, 
‘to throttle, strangle’; not allied to Droffel 
(1.), as is shown by MidlHG. dro3zze, f., 
‘gullet, throat.’ Comp. OHG. dro3za, AS. 
protu, t., E. throat, and likewise E, throttle 
(subst. and vb.), an 7 deriv. There is a 
parallel group with an initial s added (see 
Droffel (1.), Dad) ; MidHG. strozze, OLG. 
strota, ‘throat, windpipe,’ Du. stroot; see 
firogen. From HG. the word found its 
way into Rom.,—Ital. strozza, ‘throat,’ stroz- 
zare, ‘to strangle. 

Droff, m., ‘chief magistrate’ (a LG. 
word), from MidLG. droste, drosséte; the 
latter is identical with MidHG. truhtseze, 
ModHG. Truchfef ; for Droftet see also under 
Truchfep. 

Druck, m., ‘ pressure, oppression, print- 
ing, proof,’ from MidHC. druc (-ckes), m., 
‘pressure, violent impact, rebound, hostile 
encounter, OHG. druck, corresponds to 
AS. pryc (cc supported by ofbrycc), ‘ pres- 
sure.’ 

driicken, drucken, ‘to press, oppress, 
hug, print,’ from MidHG. driicken, drucken, 
OHG. drucchen (comp. AS. pryccan, ‘to 
press’), MidHG. drucken, an unmodified 
UpG. variant, has a specialised meaning 
in ModHG. In Goth. the subst. would be 
*brukks, the vb. brukkjan. Since the Mid 
HG. vb. driicken is equiv. to ‘to press, 
throng, oppress, thrust oneself,’ the mean- 
ings harmonise well with dringen, which is 
based upon an Aryan root trenk, while 
driiden would be derived from a root trek 


without the nasal ; the £& of the theoreti- 
cal Goth. form originated probably in kn. 
—Drucdfen, ModHG. a frequentative 
form of dviicen. 

Drude, f., ‘sorceress, LG.; MidHG. 
trute, f., ‘demoness, nightmare’; Drudenfus, 
MidHG. trutenvuoz. In spite of its wide 
diffusion (Dan. drude, Gothland. drudz), the 
form of the werd is obscure, for it is im- 
possible to see to what the MidHG. ini- 
tial t and ModHG. d are related. Perhaps 
MidHG. trute is to be connected with the 
adj. traut; in that case Drude would be a 
euphemism similar perhaps to Gr. Hume 
nides. 

Drufe (1.), f., Sore with a drossy or 
crystal surface,’ simply ModHG.; of ob- 
scure origin, 

Drufe (2.), ‘glanders, ModHG. ; 
tical with Driife. 

Driife, f., ‘gland, kernel, swelling of 
the glands,’ from MidHG. driiese, druose 
(whence the ModHG. variant druse, but 
only in a special sense); OHG. druos, 
druosi, f.,‘glanders,’ Goth. *Pros or bréhsi 2, 
is wanting; so too in E. there is no cog- 
nate term, 

Drufert, plur., an UpG. word for ‘dregs, 
lees,’ from MidHG. druosene, OHG. truos- 
ana (UpG. dialects have we in the accented 
syllable) ; corresponds to Du. droesem, Mid 
Du. droesene, AS. drésn, ‘dregs,’ The base 
is perhaps Goth. *dréhsné, to which E. 
dregs, ModHG, Lreber, Leecher are also 
allied. 

dit, 2nd pers. pron., ‘thou’; from Mid 
HG. and OHG. du, and the collateral Mid 
HG. and OHG. da; comp. AS. Ai, E. thou ; 
Lat. tu, Gr. 7%, oJ, and Sans. tvam, are 
prim. cognates, The details respecting the 
Aryan pronom, stem belong to grammar. 

Ducafen, m. (ducat, m., rarely fem. in 
earlier ModHG.), ‘ducat,’ from late Mid 
HG. ducdte, m. (MidLat. ducdtus). 

Ducdhf, f, Duchfbank, and Duff, 
‘rowing seat, thwart ;’ the form with f is 
HG., that with ch LG, ; OHG. dofta, f., Ole. 
hopta, f., ‘thwart’; OHG. gidofto, prop. 
‘comrade on the thwart,’ AS. gebofta, ‘com- 
rade.’ One of the prim-Teut. naval terms 
developed during the migrations of the 
Teutons ; see Nuder, Segel, Mat, Shiff, &e. 
That the LG. form found its way into HG. 
is not remarkable after what has been said 
under Bord, Biije, and Boot. The OTeut. 
word for ‘thwart’ (Goth. *uftd, f.), be- 
longs probably to a root tup, ‘to squat 
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down’ ; comp. Lith, tupeti, ‘ to squat,’ tupti, 
‘to squat down,’ 

duckent, vb., ‘to bow, duck, stoop, dive,’ 
with LG, initial d, from MidHG. tucken, 
tiicken, ‘to incline the body quickly, bend, 
bow’; prob. a frequentative of MidHG. 
tachen, ‘to dive,’ which see. 

Duckmdufer, ‘sly, stealthy person,’ 
appears in MidHG., as tockelmdscr, ‘sneak, 
hypocrite’; the ModHG,. form is based 
anew on duden, MidHG, tucken. A parallel 
form Tiimiufer is based on Lite, ‘malice, 
the second part of the compound being 
connected with MidHG, mdsen, prop. ‘to 
catch mice,’ then (with thievish intent), 
‘to sneak,’ 

dudeli, vb., simply ModHG. formed 
from the equiv. Pol. dudlié, ‘to play the 
bagpipes,’ from dudy, ‘ bagpipe.’ 

Dufe (1.), f., see Oud. 

Dufet (2.), m., ‘exhalation, odour,’ with 
LG. initial d, from MidHG. tuft, m., ‘va- 
pour, fog, dew, rime,’ OHG, tuft, ‘ frost’ ; 
of obscure origin, 

ditlden, vb. (unknown to the Suab., and 
perhaps also to the other UpG. dialects), 
‘to bear, tolerate, suffer,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. and OHG. dulten ; adenominative 
of OHG. dult, MidHG. duit, f., ModHG. 
Geduld. The Goth used Aulan for dulden 
without the dental deriv. (OHG. dolén, 
MidHG. doln, both far more general in 
meaning than the ModHG. bdulden, ‘to 
suffer’; AS. Jolian, ‘to suffer’). The pre- 
Teut. root is tel, tol, tlé, which appears, 
exactly corresponding to the meaning of 
the Teut., cognates, in Gr. 7Aj-va, ‘to 
suffer,’ rA7j-~ev, ‘miserable,’ rodvrAas, ‘much 
enduring, &c. Lat. tolerdre and ertragen 
(Lat. perferre), show that Lat. tollo (partic. 
latus for *tld-tus; pret. tulz, from offero), and 
Gr. ro\wdy, ‘to venture, endure,’ may be 
cognates. Hence the primary sense of the 
root appeariug in the graded forms ¢el, 
tol, tlé, tld, is ‘to bear, tolerate.’ See 
Geduld. 

Dulf, f., Bav. ‘ fair” with MidG. initial 
d, from MidHG. twlt, f., ‘fair, church fes- 
tival, dedication festival”? OHG. tuld. The 
word is the OTeut. term for ‘festival’; 
Goth. dulps, f., ‘ festival, holiday.’ 

dumnt, adj., ‘stupid, silly,’ from Mid 
HG. twm (gen., -mmes), twmp (yen. -bes), 
‘stupid, foolish, weak in understanding, 
dumb,’ OHG,. tumb. In Goth. dumbs, Ole. 
dumbr, the adj. is equiv. to AS, and E, dumb ; 
the OHG. word, in addition to the mean- 


ings of MidHG., has likewise the significa- 
tion ‘ deaf,’ which also belongs to Dumm in 
early ModHG. ‘Dull in sense and intel- 
lect’ may be the primary sense of the adj., 
which has not yet been found in the non- 
Teut. languages; ftumm too has a peculiar 
history ; see fdymecfen, hell. Words express- 
ing the perceptions of one sense are often 
transferred to those of another. Hence 
Goth. dumbs, ‘dumb, OHG. tumb, ‘deaf, 
dumb,’ may possibly be allied to Gr. ru@Nés, 
‘blind’ (root dhubh; tup by the well- 
known rule for @v¢). This conjectural 
etvmology is quite as uncertain as that 
offered under Dieb. 

duntpf, adj., ‘damp, dull, heavy,’ Mod 
HG. ouly ; formed by the weakest stage of 
gradation from MidHG. dimpfen, str. vb., 
‘to fume, smoke’; comp. also MidHG. 
dumpfen, diimpfen, ‘to fume, damp.’ The 
oriy. sense of the adj. is probably ‘smoky,’ 
ze. ‘damp,’ or ‘dimming the sight and 
dulling the hearing’; dumpf appears in 
Du. dompig, with the meaning ‘damp, 
gloomy.’ Perhaps the word is connected 
with dunfel ; comp. E. dank. 

Diine, f., ‘down, dune,’ simply Mod 
HG. from the equiv. LG. diine (OSax. 
*dana), Du. duin (whence Fr, dune) ; re- 
specting ModHG. aw from Du. wu, comp. 
Biife, Siiden. Akin to AS. ddn, ‘hill, E. 
down (‘plateau’). So too E. down, adv. ; 
for AS. addne, ofddne, ‘from the moun- 
tain, towards the valley,’ corresponds 
exactly to MidHG, ze tal (comp. Fr. a 
mont, ‘up the stream’). Likewise Gr. 
Ovpage, ‘before the door,’ has the general 
meaning ‘outside’; MidHG. ze bérge is 
‘aloft, upwards’; comp. ModHG. die, 
Haare jftehen einent gu Berge, one’s hair 
stands on end.’ The diine group (E. down) 
seems to have spread from Eng. into Du. 
and LG. (comp. besides Bafe, Boot, Brahm). 
Hence the assumption that AS. dan is of 
Kelt, origin is not to be discarded—OIr, 
dén, ‘hill’? (comp. the OKelt. names of 
towns ending in dédnum, Augustodunum, 
Inugdunum) ; though the attempt to show 
that it is primit. allied to Gr, 6% (nom. 6%s), 
‘sea-beach,’ and Sans, dhdnu-s, ‘dry land, 
continent, inhospitable land,’ cannot be 
recommended ; AS. dén would be pre- 
Teut. dhdnd (the indubitable form of the 
cognate word in Ind.). 

Dung, m., with LG, initial d; ‘dung, 
manure,’ from MidHG. tunge, f., ‘dung, 
manuring’; MidHG, tune, m., f., signifies 
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‘an underground—prop, dung-covered— 
chamber occupied in winter,’ and especially 
“the underground weaver’s room’; OHG. 
tunja, ‘manuring,” HE. dung (subst. and 
vb.) ; OHG. tunc, ‘weaver’s room under- 
ground’ (Diinger from late MidHG., tunger). 
This double meaning of the cognates is ex- 
plained by the remarks of Tacitus (Ger- 
mania, § 16) and Pliny (Hist. Nat., 19, 1). 
‘Dung’ is the primary sense of the cog- 
nates of Dung and dimgen; in the other 
Aryan languages, however, no primit. eog- 
nates can be adduced. 

dumkel, adj., ‘dark, gloomy, obscure,’ 
with MidG. initial d; from MidHG. 
twnkel, ‘dark, dull, damp,’ OHG. tunchal 
(with the parallel form tunchar, MidLG,. 
dunker). By another stage of gradation 
Ole. dgkkr, OF vis. djunk are formed from 
the same root; they presuppose a Goth, 
*diggs (pre-Teut. dhengwos); The primit. 
allied E. dank points to a connection with 
dumpf (Teut. root ding, dump). 

Diinkel, m., ‘fancy, imagination, arro- 
gance, prejudice,’ simply ModHG. Related 
to the vb. ditnfen, from MidHG. dunken 
(pret. déhte), ‘to seem, appear to” OHG. 
dunchan (chiefly impers. with dat.),. ‘to 
seem’ (pret. ddhta) ; Goth. bugkjan, bithta, 
mostly impers. with dat. ‘to seem’; AS. 
pyneun, E. to think, which, however, really 
represents the meanings of AS. bencan, 
OHG., MidHG., and ModHG., denfen. Diin- 
fer. appears to have been originally a str. 
vb., of which denfen was perhaps the factitive 
form. The Teut. bunk, bank, is based upon 
an old Aryan root tng, teng, and this, again, 
appears in Oat. tongére, ‘ to know’ (comp. 
Praonest. tongitio, ‘notion’), Comp. denfen, 
Dant. 

dit, adj., ‘thin, slender, attenuated, 
from the equiv. MidHG. dénne, OHG. 
dunnt; comp. AS. bynne, E. thin, Ole. 
bunnr, Du. dun, Goth. *bunnus. The 
aj. retained the primit. meaning ‘thin’ in 
all the periods and dialects of Teut. The 
stem bunnu is preserved in OHG. dun- 
wengi, AS. punwenge, Olc. pbunnvange, 
‘temples,’ prop. ‘thin cheek’ (comp. Mod 
HG. dial. Duninge, Ditnege, ‘temples’). 
The adj. is primit. Aryan, in the form 
tundé-s. (respecting Teut, mn comp. Sinn, 
Mann) ; comp, OInd. tané-s, ‘long, drawn 
out, narrow, thin’; Lat. tenuis, ‘thin, 
narrow’; Gr. ravu-, existing only in eom- 
pounds, denotes ‘drawn or stretched out, 
long’; comp. ravaés, which has the same 
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meaning ; OSlov. tindkdé, ‘thin, has a 
suflix, The idea of attenuation comes 
from ‘extension in one direction, drawn 
out lengthwise, still retained by the Ind, 
and the Gr, adjs. Lat., Teut., and Slav. 
deprived the orig. meaning of one of its 
characteristics. In OInd. and Gr. there 
occurs a verbal stem, tamu (ravv), with the 
primary sense ‘to stretch out, extend.’ 
Comp. dehnen, Dehne, Donner, and the fol- 
lowing word. 

Durnff, m., ‘vapour, fume, mist,” from 
MidHG. dunst, tunst, m., f., “steam, vapour,” 
OHG. tunist, dunist, dunst,.‘storm, breath’ ; 
respecting the MidG. initial d. comp. Duft, 
dunfel. Corresponds to AS. ddst (for *dunst), 
E. dust. Teut. duns-, for dwuns-, is based 
upon an Aryan root dhwens, which still 
appears in Sans. dhvans, ‘to tall to dust? 
(dhvasti, ‘falling to dust’). 

urd, prep., ‘through, owing to, by,’ 
from MidHG. durch. dur, ‘through,’ also 
‘for the sake of? OHG. duruh, durh ; 
comp. OSax. thurh, AS. purh, E. through 
and thorough. Gtoth. bairh, ‘through, with 
an abnormal vowel, is related to the OHG. 
dérh, ‘perforated? with which are con- 
nected OHG. durlal, durilal, MidHG. diir- 
hel, diirkel, ‘ pierced, porous, AS. bgrel (for 
pyrhal), ‘hole’ (comp. Sitter), as well as 
Goth. pairké, f., ‘hole’? (£, from kk, for 
kn?). The prepos. might easily be a case 
of an older adj., perhaps the acc. neut. 
Besides the passive meaning of OHG. dérh, 


| pierced,’ an active sense, ‘piercing, may 
! also be added, 
' best defined by ‘to pierce, penetrate, which 
‘recalls the HG. dvringen; the former is 


The base Jerk would be 


based upoma pre-Teut. root terk, the latter 
upon a root trenk. The connection with 


_ Lat. trans is exceedingly problematical. 


Durdhlauchf, ‘Serene Highness,’simply 


ModHG,. with MidG. vowel au; MidHG, 
| and MidG. durchi#ht, partic. for MidHG, 
| durchliuhtet, ‘illustrious, from durhliuhten, 
' to shine, light through, illuminate? 


See 
Grlaucht, leuchten. 

diivfer, anom. vb., ‘to be allowed, ven- 
ture, need” from MidHG. diéirfen, durfen, 
a preterite pres., ‘to have reason, cause, 
be permitted, need, require’; OHG. dur- 
fan, preterite pres., ‘to lack, be destitute 
of, require, be in need of?; comp. Goth. 
batrban, Du.. durven, AS. purfan, ‘to be 
in need of? In addition to the Teut. root 
burf, burb, Swiss points to an old parallel 
form burp. In the ModHG. deriv, Barben, 
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Bediitfnis, Notdurft, bieder, &e., the primary 
sense of the root Arf, from trp, ‘to be 
destitute of, lack,’ still appears. ° 

ditrr, adj., ‘dry, meagre, barren,’ from 
MidHG, diirre, OHG. durri, ‘withered, 
dry, lean’; corresponds to Du. dor, OLG. 
thurrt, AS, byrre, Goth. Padrsus, ‘dry’ 
(with regard to HG. rr, from Goth, rs, 
comp, tre, Yarre). From a pre-Teut. adj. 
burzu-, ‘dry, withered? which belongs to 
a root Pars, from pre-Teut. trys, As a re- 
snlt of the restriction of the word—pro- 
bably in primit. times—to denote the dry- 
ness of the throat, we have the OInd. 
irSas, ‘greedy, panting, and ModHG. dit: 
ftet; as applied to the voice, or rather 
speech, trs appears in Gr. rpavAés, ‘lisp- 
ing,’ for *rpacuNébs (comp. davAds, ‘dense,’ for 
*dasurbs, Lat. densus), and Olnd.. trétd-s, 
‘hoarse, rough (of the voice).? With the 
general meaning ‘dry,’ ModHG. Darre,. 
Derren, and their cognates are connected. 

Durft, m., ‘thirst,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. and OHG. durst, m.; comp. MidLG. 
and Du. dorst, AS. byrst, KE. thinst ; Goth. 
Paurstei,f., ‘thirst.’ The final ¢ of the OHG.. 
and Eng. words isa deriv.,asmay be inferred 
from Goth. batrseth mik, ‘I am thirsty,’ 
The further comparisons made under Davrre,. 
Dsrreu, Ddiivr, amply prove that the short 
form ors, from pre-Teut. trg, signifies ‘to 


be thirsty’ ; comp. especially OlInd. irgnaj,, 


‘thirsty,’ trénd, f., ‘thirst, tr& str. vb. (3rd 
ae) e ? ) bat os | 


pers. sing. trsyati, Goth bawrserp), ‘ to panty. 


be thirsty’; ¢r@-s, ‘ panting.’ 


Duffel, m., ‘dizziness, simply ModHG.,. 


from LG, dusel, ‘giddiness’; a genuine 
HG. word would have had an initial #, as 
OHG. tusig, ‘foolish,’ shows; the latter 
corresponds to AS. dysig, ‘foolish,’ E. dizzy. 
To the root dus (dius), contained in this 


class, belong Thor, théridht, with the genuine 
HG. ¢ initially. A different gradation of 
the same root dus, from Aryan dhus, ap- 
pears in AS, dweés, Du. dwaas, ‘ foolish.’ 

Duff, m., ‘dust, powder,’ simply Mod 
HG., from LG. dust; corresponds to E. 
dust (but see further Dunjt). The final ¢ is 
probably a deriv.; dus, the root, may be 
the weakest form of an Aryan dhwes ; 
OInd, dhvas, dhvans, seems to have been 
always nasalised ; it signifies ‘ fly about like 
dust, scatter dust when running swiftly,’ 
which is in harmony with the meaning of 
Duft, ‘dust.’ 

diiffer, adj. (unknown to UpG.%), 
“gloomy, dismal, sad,’ from the equiv. LG. 
diister, daster ; comp OSax. thiustri, AS. 
Beostre, pbgstre, “dark.” MidHG. dinster, 
OHG. dinstar, OHG. jinstar, OSax. jinistar 
are remarkable parallel forms expressing 
the same idea; so too AS. pedstru, ‘ dark- 
ness. The primary form may be seen in 
the stem of dammern, Goth. *himis, ‘twi- 
light,’ OInd. témas, ‘darkness’ ; Lat. tene- 
brae (for *temebrae) comes nearest perhaps 
to MidHG. dinster. 7 is interchanged with 
Pb in Sackl, AS. Hecele; in the same way 
finfter might be related to dinstar (from 
binstar). These guesses are, howeyer, too 
uncertain. 

Diife, Deufe, Tiife, f., ‘paper bag, 
screw’; merely ModHG. from LG. tite 
(akin to Du. twit, ‘pipe’ ?) ; respecting the 
LG. and Du. # sound, see under Siife. In 
Swab..and Bay. the terms are gugge, gucken. 

Difzend, n., ‘dozen,’ from the equiv. 
late MidHG,. totzen, with an excrescent 
final d (see Semand, Mond) ; from Fr, dou- 
zaine (comp. Ital. dozzina), whence also E. 
dozen, Du. doztjn ;. ultimately derived from 
Lat.. duodecim. 
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€Cbbe, f.,. ‘ebb,’ merely ModHG., bor- 
rowed, like many terms relating to the sea, 
from LG ; comp. Du. ebb, ebbe, f., Dan. ebbe, 
Swed. ebb, m. The word is first found in 


AS., where ebba, m., is the form (comp. E.. 


ebb, whence also Fr. ¢be), nautical terms 
being generally recorded at an earlier period 
in that laneuage than elsewhere ; comp. 
Boot, Leck, Schote (2.), Steven, and Bord. 
Had the OTeut word been preserved in 
Ger, we should have expected OHG, eppo, 


ModHG. G@ppe. It is possible that the 
word is connected with the cognates of eben 
(Gbbe, lit. ‘leveller,’? ‘plain’?). Yet Gbbe, 
from its meaning, is more appropriately 
connected with Goth. ibuks, ‘backwards, 
back’? (OHG. tppihhén, ‘to roll back’) ; 
hence Gbbe is lit. ‘ retreat’ ;. the connection 
with eben (Goth. zbns) is not thereby ex- 
cluded, Scand. has a peculiar word for 
Ghbe—fjara, ‘ebb, fyrva, ‘to ebb” No 
Goth, word is recorded, 
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ebert, adj., ‘even, level, plain, smooth,’ 
from MidHG. ében, OHG. éban, adj., ‘level, 
flat, straight’; common to Teut. under 
these meanings, but it is not found in any 
other Aryan group; comp. OSax. éban, 
Du. even, AS. éfn, E. even, Ole. jafn, Goth. 
abns, ‘level.’ Akin perhaps to Goth. cbuks, 
adj., ‘backward’ (see Gbbe ). Apart from 
Teut. the stem 7b in the form ep or ebh has 
not yet been authenticated ; Lat. @quus 
(Sans. éka), cannot, on account of phonetic 
differences, be regarded as a cognate.— 
eben, adv., ‘even, just,’ from MidHG,. 
ébene, OHG. ébano,; comp. OSax. éfno, AS. 
éfne (whence E. even) ; the old adv. form 
of the adj. (Comp, neben.) 

Ebhenbaum, m., ‘ebony-tree,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. and late OHG. ebénus, 
adopted as a foreign word (still declined 
after the Lat. method in OHG.) from Lat. 
ebenus-(Gr. &Bevos). 

Eber, m., from the equiv. MidHG. éber, 
OHG. ébar, m., ‘wild boar’ ; corresponds 
to AS. cofor, m., ‘wild boar’ (E. York from 
AS. Hoforwice, lit. ‘boar-town’), Ole. yofurr, 
‘wild boar,’ fizuratively ‘prince’ (also j6r- 
bjaga, ‘a kind of sausage’) ; Goth. *ibrus, 
*ibarus. With the pre-Teut, base epris 
some have connected OBulg. vepr?, m., Lat. 
aper, m., ‘wild boar.’ Similarly in the 
terms for ®erfel and Gchwein, the West 
Aryan languages only partially agree. 

@brifz, m., ‘southern-wood,’ from the 
equiv. late MidHG. ebertta (ebererze), f., from 
Lat. abrotanum (whence also herraute, see 
aber), but corrupted by connection with 
Cher. 

echf, adj., ‘genuine, real, legitimate,’ 
simply ModHG. adopted from MidG. and 
LG., where echt is the normal correspondent 
of MidHG. and OHG. éhaft, ‘lawful’ ; 
comp. Du. echt; akin to OFris. @/t, ‘law- 
ful’; from @he, compared with which the 
adj. has retained the old meaning of Gfe, 
‘law.’ By means of the law-books based on 
the Saxon Code the LG. adj. found its way 
into HG., but not untilafter Luther; yet the 
word does not occur in the UpG. dialects. 

ch, n., Gcke, f, ‘edge, corner,’ from 
MidHG. ¢cke, f. (seldom neu.), Sedge of 
weapons, point, corner, brim,’ OHG. ¢kka, 
f., ‘point, edge of a sword.’ Corresponds 
to OSax. eggia, f., ‘edge, sharpness, sword,’ 
AS. ¢cg, ‘corner, point, edge (of a sword, 
&c.), sword,’ E. edg», Ole. egg, f., ‘ point’ ; 
Goth. *agja, f., is not recorded. The 
meaning ‘point, sharp edge,’ which origi- 


nally was the most prominent in the cog- 
nates (see also Gage), recalls the develop- 
ment in ModHG. Ort. The Teut. root 
ag(ah), pre-Teut. ak (Goth. agjé-,. from 
Aryan akyd-), with the primary meaning 
‘pointed,’ is found in very many non-Teut. 
languages, since ModHG. hve and the non- 
Teut. words cited under that word are 
primit. allied to it, as are also Lat. acies, Gr. 
dks, * point,’ both in form and meaning. 
cher, f., ‘acorn,’ simply ModHG., from 

MidG. and LG. ecker, ‘acorn, beech-nut’ ; 
there is also in UpG. a word *acheren primit. 
allied and equiv. to Swiss ackcran (Bay. 
akram). Comp. the corresponding Goth. 
akran, u., ‘ produce, fruit (generally),’ Ole. 
akarn, n., AS. wcern, E. acorn, Du. aker, 
‘acorn.’ Since the meaning ‘ acorn, beech- 
nut,’ is a recent specialisation in compari- 
son with Goth. akran, ‘produce, fruit,’ the 
cognates may be connected with Goth. akrs, 
HG. cfer, aud perhaps also with Lith, uga, 
‘berry,’ unless the latter is more closely 
allied to Lat. wa. In any case its kinship 
with Gide must be denied, since the latter 
would be *atks in Goth, The mutation of 
the stem in ModHG. and LG. Geer must be 
explained by a Goth. *akrin. 

edel, adj., ‘of noble birth or qualities, 
excellent, generous,’ from MidHG. del, 
edele, OHG. edili (adal-), adj., ‘of a good 
family, noble, high-minded’; a deriv. of 
Adel, OHG. adal. Comp. OSax. ¢dzle 
(aSal-), ‘of a good family, noble,’ from 
adalt, ‘noble family,’ AS. @&e/e, ‘noble, 
distinguished.’ For details see del, 

Egel, see Sgel. 
Ggge, f, ‘harrow,’ simply ModHG., 
from LG. egge; likewise eggen from LG., 
because a corresponding HG, word would 
be ecfen or egen. The MidHG. word is ¢gede, 
OHG. egida, f., ‘harrow,’ OHG. ecken (par- 
tic. gi-ggit), ‘to harrow,’ MidHG. gegen. 
Comp. Du. enge, AS. egede; Goth. *agjan, 
‘to harrow,’ *agiba, ‘harrow,’ are not re- 
corded. The Teut. root ag (uh), ‘to har- 
row,’ from pre-Teut. ak, ok, is most closely 
connected with Lat. occa, ‘harrow,’ Lith. 
akéitt, ‘to harrow,’ akéczos, ‘harrow,’ OCorn. 
ocet, W. oged, ‘harrow.’ The West Eur. 
cognates may also be further connected 
with Gee (Lat. actes), 

ebe, adv., ‘before,’ from MidHG. 4, a 
parallel form to ModHG. ehr, MidHG. ér, 
like ModHG, da from dar, wo from war. 
See eher. 

Che, f., ‘marriage, wedlock, matrimony,’ 
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from MidHG. ¢, éwe, f., ‘customary right, 
justice, law, marriage,’ OHG. éwa, f., ‘law, 
marriage’; corresponds to OSax. é0, m., 
‘law,’ Du. echt, ‘marriaze’ (from é-haft, 
see echt), AS. @, éuw, t., ‘law, marriage.’ 
These West Teut. cognates aiwi- might be 
derived from aigwt-, athwt, and connected 
with Lat. aeguum (base argo-). To this 
there is no objection from the linguistic 
standpoint, for it is probable that the cog- 
nates similar in sound and signifying ‘time, 
eternity,’ are totally different from those 
just quoted ; comp Goth. aiws, OHG. éwa, 
AS. @, éw, ‘time, eternity,’ which are 
allied to Lat. aevum, aeternus, Gr. aldv, 
alel ; so too Sans, ajjas, ‘duration of life.’ 
Yet the first group might also perhaps be 
connected with Sans. éva, m., ‘progress, 
course, procedure, custom.’ 

eer, ebr, adv., ‘sooner, earlier, rather, 
from MidHG. and OHG. ér (é), ‘formerly, 
previously,’ compar. adv. ; comp. Goth. 
atris, ‘formerly,’ from air, ‘early,’ also AS, 
ér, KE. ere. See ebe, erft. 

_eberi, see Gr; 

Ebhni, see Ahn. 

Gbre, f., ‘honour, from MidHG. ére, 
OHG. éra, f., ‘honour, fame, sense of 
honour’; corresponds to OSax. éra, f., 
‘honour, protection, pardon, gift,” AS. dr, 
f., ‘honour, help, pardon’ (drwan, ‘to spare, 
pardon’), Ole. ei, f., ‘pardon, gentleness.’ 
Goth. *aiza is by chance not recorded ; it 
is probably allied to Goth. azs-tan, ‘to 
shun, respect,’ which is undoubtedly primit, 
akin to Lat. aes-twmare, ‘to acknowledge, 
value” It is probably connected with the 
Sans, root 7%, ‘to desire, seek to obtain.’ 

Gi, m., ‘egg,’ from MidHG, and OHG. 
ei, n., eye’; common to Teut. with the 
same meaning, although Goth. *addjis, n, 
(comp. Ole. egg), is wanting ; ada, however, 
is found in Crim. Goth. Comp. OSax. e1, 
Du. ei, AS. é), n. E, egg is borrowed 
from Scand. egg. Between the Teut. azas 
(ajjas), n., ‘egg,’ and the corresponding 
terms in the West Aryan languages there 
is an unmistakable agreement of sound, 
although the phonetic justification for the 
comparison has not yet been found ; comp. 
Lat, édvum (LowLat. *dvum, on account of 
Fr. euf), Gr. gr, OSlov. jaje, aje (from 
the base *éjo-?), Olr, og, ‘egg’ Arguing 
from these cognates, Teut. ayjas, n., has 
been derived from éwyjo-, dwjo-, and con- 
nected with Lat. avis, Sans. vi, ‘bird’? In 
East Aryan no corresponding word is found. 
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Gibe, f., ‘yew,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. iwe, OHG. twa, f. (MidHG. also ‘a 
yew-tree bow’); comp. the corresponding 
AS. iu, e6w, E. yew, and Ole. gr, m., ‘yew? 
(and ‘bow’), Goth. *etws is by chance 
not recorded. Swiss éche, ige, OHG. tha, 
OLG, ich, AS. eoh, prove that the word 
had originally a medial guttural; hence 
the primary form Goth, *eihwa?. From 
the Teut. word, MidLat. tvus, Fr. if, Span. 
iva, ‘yew,’ are derived. The relation of 
OHG. twa, tha, AS. tw, eoh, to Olr. 6, 
W. yw, ‘yew’ (Lith. jévd, ‘bird-cherry 
tree, OSlov. wa, ‘ willows’), has yet to be 
determined. 

Gibifch, m., ‘marsh mallow,” from Mid 
HG, tbische, OHG. ibisca, f., ‘marsh mal- 
low, dwarf mallow’; borrowed early from 
the equiv. Lat, cbisewm (Gr. IBicxos). 

Giche, f., ‘oak, oak-tree, from the equiv. 
MidHG, eich, OG. eth (hh), f.; aterm 
common to Teut., but by chance not re- 
corded in Goth. (*atks, f.) ; comp. Du. eek 
(etk), AS. de, f., E. oak. In Iceland, where 
there are no trees, the old word eth, f., 
received the general meaning ‘ tree’ (for a 
similar chance of meaning see Gfche, Fibre, 
Tanne; comp. Gr. dpis, ‘oak, tree (generally).’ 
The term azk- is peculiar to Teut. ; whether 
it is connected with Ole. etkenn, adj., ‘wild,’ 
and with the Sans, root é, ‘to shake, 
is undecided. 

Gichel, f, from the equiv. MidHG. 
eichel, OHG. ethhila, ‘acorn, fruit of the oak’ 
(corresponding to Du. etkel). The form was 
orig. a diminutive of Gide, ‘the offspring 
of the oak, as it were; the derivative is 
wanting in E. and Scand. Gcferu, ModHG., 
is not a cognate.— Gidhhorn, n., ‘squirrel,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. echorn, OHG. 
ethhorn (*eicchorn according toSwissetkxer), 
but corrupted at an early period by con- 
necting it with Horn. The primit. Teut. 
base cannot be discovered with any cer- 
tainty, since the word has been trans- 
formed by popular etymology in all lan- 
guages. Du. eekhoren corresponds to the 
HG. form. AS. de-wern (earlier deweorna), 
‘squirrel,’ is abnormal, and apparently a 
compound ; still more remote 1s the equiv. 
Ole. tkorne, from eth, ‘oak, tree” The 
implied Goth (primit. Teut.) word *acka- 
wairna (*etkawairna) seems by its forma- 
tion to resemble Goth. widwwairna, OHG. 
diorna (see Dirne); in that case AS. dec- 
weorna (Ole. tkorne) might be a diminutive 
of atk (tk 1), ‘oak, meaning lit, ‘little oak- 
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animal’?. Comp. the diminutive forms 
MidLat. squirtolus, ModHG. Gidhhirnden, 
OSlov. véverica. On the other hand, some 
maintain that weornin AS. deweorna means 
‘tail while others connect it with Lat. 
viverra, derived from a North Europ. word 
(Lith. voveré, OSlov. veverica), At all 
events, since the Teut. cognates include 
Olc., AS., and OHG., we need not suppose 
the word was borrowed from a Southern 
Rom. term ; Lat. sciérus (Gr. oxtoupos), Fr. 
ecureuil, Span. esquilo (MidLat.. squiriolus) 
—whence E. squirrel—are too remote in 
sound from the Teut. words. There is no 
reason for assuming that the Teut. word 
was borrowed from another source. 

eichen, aichert, vb., ‘to gauge,’ from 
MidHG. ichen (dhten), ‘to survey, gauge, 
inspect’; akin to MidHG. éche, ich, f,, 
“measure, official standard, office of weights 
and measures’; corresponds to Du. zh, 
‘cauge, stamp,’ when, ‘to gauge, stamp.’ 
In LG. and MidLG, tke, f., means ‘ gauge 
mark, instrument for gauging, generally 
‘a pointed instrument, lance,” for which 
reason the cognates have been derived from 
a Teut. root 7k, ‘to prick” Yet MidHG. 
dhten points to a connection with ahten. 
In UpG. pfechten (see Begel) has a parallel 
form pfeden. The solution of the diffi- 
culty with regard to aiden has not yet 
been found. The spelling of the word with 
OBav. at is also remarkable, since in Suab. 
and Bav. e2 corresponds to the MidH@. 7. 

Cicdbhorn, see Cihe. 

@id, m., ‘oath, execration,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. etd), OHG, eid, m.; a 
word common to, Teut., but not found in 
the other groups; Goth. aifs, Ole. evr, 


AS. dp, E. oath, Du. eed, OSax. éth, m. 3 


for the common Teut.. arba-z, from pre- 
Teut. 6t-to-s comp. Olr, oeth, ‘ oath’), no 
suitable cognate has yet been found. Che 
and its cognates are scarcely allied to it, 
though Gidam may be so, - . 

Gidam, m., ‘son-in-law,’ from MidHG, 
eidem, m., ‘son-in-law,’ also ‘father-in-law’ 
(comp. Vetter, Sdhwager, Bafe, Neffe, with 
regard to the fluctuating meaning), OHG. 
eidum, ‘son-in-law’; corresponds to AS, 
dSum, OF ris. dthum, ‘son-in-law.’ 


Mage), being used. This merely West Teut. 
term, the derivation of which appears to be 
similar to, that of Oheim, is connected with 
MidHG. ede, OHG. eidt, Goth. aipei, 
‘mother,’ It isnot impossible that it may 
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*aibmus (?) is wanting, the word méqgs (see. 


Hig 
be allied to Gid also ; comp. E. son-in-law. 
In Suab, and Alem. Gidam is unknown, 
the word used being Lodjtermann. it 
Gide, f., ‘awn, beard, LG. See Mhre. 
Gidedfe, f., from the equiv. MidHG. 
egedéhse, OHG. ggidéhsa, f., ‘lizard’; like 
idhorn, the word has been corrupted in 
various ways in the other languages of the 
West Teut. group, so that it is impossible 
to discover its primary meaning. Du. 
haagdis, hagedis, ‘ lizard,’ is based on haag, 
‘hedge,’ in MidDu. eggedisse; AS. &éxe, 
whence E. ask, asker, ‘ water-newt,’ is alto- 
gether obscure. The component OHG. 
-déhsa, AS. -béxe (to use Echfen, ‘lizards,’ 
in natural history as an equiv. term for 
Gauvier, ‘Saurians,’ is a mistake due to a 
wrong derivation), may be connected with 


the Aryan root teks, ‘to make,’ which ap- 


pears in Dachs ; OHG. egi-déhsa, lit. ‘one 
who, inspires fear’?. Comp. OHG. ¢gi, 
Goth. agvs, ‘ fear,’ primit. cognate with Gr. 
dxos, ‘pain, sadness.’ 

Gider, Gidergans, f., ‘ eider-duck,’ 


' simply ModHG. from LG, e:der ; the latter, 
like E. etder, eider-duck, is from Ic. @pr 


(gen. @par), wpekolla, ‘ eider-duck’ (Mod. 
Ic. @ ig pronounced like ez). Hider-down 
was brought by the Hanse traders from 
Iceland to England and Germany, and 
from the latter imported into Sweden 
(Swed. ejder, ejderdun). To the Ole. &pr, 


, Sans. dti-, ‘water-bird, may correspond ; 


the latter, it is true, is mostly connected 


- with Gnte; comp. further Norw. dédder, 


Swed. (diak) dda, ‘eider-duck’ (from Ole. 
*apr, without mutation). 

Cifer, m., ‘zeal, fervour, passion,’ from 
late MidHG. @fer, m. (éfern, n.), ‘zeal, 
jealousy.’ The word appeared at a remark- 
ably late period (15th cent.), and its pre- 
vious history is quite obscure ; it found its 
way from UpG., in connection with Luther’s 
translation of the Bible, into LG., Du., Dan. 
and Swed. Nothing can be adduced in 
favour of the assumption that the word 
was borrowed from UpG. eifern. An older 
Ger. adj., eifer, ‘sharp, bitter’ (as late as 
Logan), OHG:. eivar, eibar, ‘sharp, bitter,’ 
AS. dfor, ‘sharp, bitter,’ might perhaps be 
cognate with ModHG. Gifer. 

eigen, adj. ‘own, pertinent, peculiar, 
odd,” from the equiv. ModHG. eigen, OHG. 
eigan ; an, adj. common to Teut.; comp. 
OSax. égan, Du. eigen, AS. dgen, E. own, 
Ole. eiginn ; Goth. used sewés for *aigans. 
The old adj. eigen is, as the suffix n shows, 
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prop. a partic. ending in -ana- of a vb., 
which only appears, however, as a pret.- 
pres., meaning ‘ to possess,’ throughout the 
Teut. group ; comp. Goth. gan, (dihan), 
Ole. ega, AS. dgan, ‘to have’ (E. to owe), 
pret. in AS. dhte, in E. ought, whence also 
AS. dgnian, E. to own. The Teut. root 
aig (ah), from pre-Teut. aik, preserved in 
these words, has been connected with the 
Sans. root 7g, ‘to possess, have as one’s 
own, the partic. of which, tednd-s (%¢dna-s\, 
agrees exactly with HG. eigan, Goth. 
*aigans. In ModHG. §racht (which sec) 
wie (G : subst, formed with a dental 
suffix (Goth. athts, ‘property, possession,’ 
OHG. éht). ata sitilat 

Ciland, n., ‘isle,’ from MidHG, elant, 
evnlant(d), n., ‘land lying by itself, island’ 
(comp. MidHG. eclif, from OHG. einlif, sce 
ef). Gin here has the meaning ‘solitary, 
alone,’ as in Ginftedler, Gindde. EH. zsland, 
and Du, eiland, are not allied; they belong 
to %u ; see the latter, 

eiler, vb., ‘to hasten, hurry,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. and MidLG. élen, OHG. tlen 
(illen from iljan); akin to AS. te, OF ris. 
ale, Ole. at (gen. jar), ‘sole of the foot.’ 
If the 7 be accepted as a deriyv., as it often 
is in other words, we obtain the widely 
diffused root %, ‘to go,’ as the source of the 
cognates ; comp. Gr. léva:, Lat. are, Sans. 
root 2, ‘to go,’ OSlov. a, Lith. eft, ‘to 
go.” See gehen. 

eilf, see elf. 

Gimer, m., ‘ pail, bucket,’ from the Mid 
HG. evmber, ein-ber, m., OHG. evmbar, ein- 
bar, m., n., ‘pail’; corresponds to OSax. 
émbar (émmar), Du. enmer, AS. ambor, om- 
bor, m., ‘ pail.” Apparently a compound of 
ein- (Goth. ains) and a noun formed from 
the root ber (Gr. ¢ep, Lat. fer), ‘to carry,’ 
which is discussed under Sahve, Biirde 5 
hence ‘a vessel to be carried by one per- 
son’ ?, or rather ‘a vessel with a handle’ ?. 
In reality, however, the words cited are 
only popular corruptions, which were sug- 
gested by Suber (OHG, zwi-bar) as well as 
by.OHG. sumbiri(n); for undoubtedly 
OHG. ambar, AS. ombor, are the older 
forms, as is also proved by the borrowed 
words, OSlov. qbort, Pruss. wumbaris, 
‘pail’; in that case it would be connected 
with Gr. dudopd. Note too the diminutives 
OHG. amprt (MidHG. gmmer?), AS. em- 
bren, ‘ pail,’ formed from OHG. swmbiri(n). 

ein, num, from the equiv. MidHG, and 
OHG., ein, ‘one,’ also the indef. art, even 
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in OHG. and MidHG.; comp. OSax. én, 
Du. een, AS. dn (E. one, as a num. a, an, as 
indef, art.), Olc. einn, Goth. ains. The 
num, common to Teut. for ‘one, orig. 
ainos, which is primit. cognate with Lat, 
dnus (comp. comménis and gemein, ‘com- 
mon’), and also with OTz. 6en, OSlov. ini, 
Lith. vénas, Pruss, ains, ‘one.’ From this 
old num., which strangely enough is un- 
known to East Aryan (in which the cog- 
nate terms Sans. éka, Zend aéva, ‘one,’ 
occur), Gr. (dial.) has preserved olvés, ‘one,’ 
and oivy, ‘the one on dice, ace.’ See Gifand, 
Gindde.—einander, ‘one another, thus 
even in MidHG. einander, OHG. (in the 
oblique cases) einander, pron., ‘one an- 
other’—a senseless combination of the 
nom. ein with an oblique case of ander ; ey. 
OHG. sie sind ein anderen ungelih, ‘they 
are unlike one another’ (lit. the one to the 
other), zeinanderen quédan, ‘to say to one 
another’ (lit. one to the others), for which, 
however, by a remarkable construction, 
seinen einanderen may be used in OHG.— 
Ginbeere, f., ‘one-berry, true-love,’simply 
ModHG. ; the assumption that the word is 
a corruption of juniperus is not necessary 
in order to explain the word. Comp. Ic. 
erner.—@infalt, f., ‘simplicity, silliness,’ 
from MidHG, einvalt, einvalte (-velte), f., 
OHG. einfalti, f., ‘simplicity, silliness’ ; 
comp. Goth. ainfalet, f., ‘silliness, good- 
nature ’—-an abstract noun from Goth. ain- 


| falps, ‘silly’ OHG. and MidHG. einfalt, 


‘silly, whence OHG. einfaltig, MidHG. 
einveltec, adj., ‘silly.’ See falt_—einge- 
fleiff, see Pleifh.—Cingeweide, n., 
‘entrails, bowels, intestines,’ from MidHG. 
ingeweide (AS. innop from *inwdp), n., 
‘bowels,’ for which gewerde, n., also mean- 
ing ‘food,’ chiefly occurs ; Mod HG. ein: for 
ModHG. i, ‘ within, inside’ ; OHG. weida, 
‘ food, pasture.’ Therefore Gingeweide must 
have meant lit. ‘the food that has been 
eaten,’ and afterwards ‘ the organs at work 
in digesting it’; comp. also austweiden, ‘to 
disembowel.’ See QWeide—einig, adj., 
“agreed, sole, only,’ from MidHG. ewnec(g), 
OHG. einag, adj., ‘sole, only’; a deriv. of 
ein.— Ginrdode, f., from the equiv. MidHG. 
vinede, einete, eindte, f., ‘solitude, desert,’ 
OHG. einédtt, n., ‘solitude, desert.’ By be- 
ing based on side, the MidHG. and ModHG. 
word received its present form ; properly, 
however, -ét7 in the OHG. word is a suffix 
(comp. Heimat, Monat, Armut) ; Goth. *aind- 
dus (comp. mannisk-ddus, ‘ benevolence’) is 
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wanting; comp. AS. dnad (from dnéd), 
OSax. énédi, ‘desert’; the sutlix -ddus cor- 
responds to Lat, -dtus (senatus, magistra- 
tus). —einfamt, adj., ‘lonely, solitary,’ 
simply ModHG. derived from ein and the 
sufix of fangfam, wonnefam, efrfam. See 
fam.— Ginfiedel, m., from the equiv. Mid 
HG. einsidel, einsidele (also even einside- 
lere), m., OHG. einsidilo (einsidillo, Goth. 
*ainsiplja), ‘hermit ;’ an imitation of Gr. 
avaxwpyTys, Lat. anachoreta, basing it on 
OHG. sédal, ‘seat See fiedeln. 

eit, adv., ‘in, into,” from MidHG. and 
OHG. in, adv., ‘in, into,’ beside which 
Mid HG. and OHG. zn with the same mean- 
ing. The long form was derived from the 
short, as is proved by the connection with 
the cognates of in, which see. 

eimff, adv., from the equiv. MidHG. 
einst, einest, OHG. ernést, adv., ‘once, at one 
time’; an obscure deriv. of ein; in AS. 
nes, E. once, to which OHG. eines, Mid 
HG. eines, ‘once, at one time,’ also corre- 
spond. Comp. OHG. anderes, anderést, 
MidHG. anderes, anderst, ‘ otherwise, as 
similar formations. 

Gintrachf, f., ‘concord, harmony, agree- 
ment,’ from the equiv. late MidHG. ein- 
traht, f., which, however, belongs, as a. Mid 
G. word, to treffen ; hence MidG, cht for ft. 
OHG. preserves the correct form eintraft, 
‘simple’ Comp. Sivtetradht. 

eimgelit, adj. and adv. (in Suab. and 
Bay. ewnadcht), ‘single(ly), sole(1y), indivi- 
dual(ly),” from the equiv. MidHG. einzel, 
a modification of the older and more fre- 
quent evnititze, OHG. ecinluzet, ‘single, 
alone’; comp. Thur., and Sax. eelitag (élizy), 
‘unmarried,’ from MidHG. ewldtzee (OHG. 
einluzzo), ‘unmarried! The second com- 
ponent belongs to ModHG. Loos (OHG. 
hliozzan) ; OHG. ein-luzzt, ‘one whose lot 
stands alone.” Comp. also Ole. eénhlitr, 
‘single’? 

ei113ig, adj., ‘only, sole, unique,’ from 
MidHG. einzec, ‘single, a developed form 
of OHG. einazzi (adv., einazeém), the zz of 
which is deriv., as in emfig (comp. Gr. 
kputrdovos with a cognate suffix). 

Gis, n., ‘ice? from the equiv. MidHG. 
and OHG. 4s, n.; a word common to Teut. ; 
comp. Du. ys, AS. és, E. ice, Ole. iss, fice? 
(Goth. *eisa is by chance not recorded). 
Outside the Teut. group no term identical 
with this can be found. It is still unde- 
cided whether it is cognate with Gifen (root 
ts ‘to shine’ ?) or with Zend ist (‘ice’ 2). 


Gisbein, n., a North Ger. word, from the 
equiv. LG, ésbén, Mid LG. ésbén, ‘ hip-bone’ ; 
comp. Du. dsbeen, ischbeen, ‘the socket of 
the hip-bone,’ AS. ésbén, m. The first part 
of the compound seems to contain a subst. 
isa-, ‘gait, walking, which Sans. ésa, m., 
‘hastening on,’ resembles. 

Gifen, n., ‘iron, weapon, sword, fetters,’ 
from MidHG. anil MidLG. ésen (ésern), 
OHG. isan, ésarn, n., Sivon’; corresponds to 
Du, yzer, AS, isern, tren, E. tron, Ole. tsarn, 
Goth, etsarn, ‘iron.’ Its relation to Gié is 
still undecided; it is most closely connec- 
ted with Olx. iarn, ‘iron’ (for *ésarno-), 
whence Ole. yarn (Dan. jern) is borrowed, 
It is less certain that OHG. ér, Goth, azz, 
Lat. aes, ‘bronze,’ are allied to it. The 
deriv, r of the earlier forms is retained by 
ModHG. eijern, which is based on MidHG. 
iserin, tsernin, OHG. tsarnin, adj., ‘of iron? 

eifel, adj., ‘vain, idle, useless, void, 
from MidHG. étel, adj., ‘empty, vacant, 
vain, useless, fruitless, pure, unadulterated,’ 
OHG., ital, ‘empty, vacant, vain, boast- 
ful’ ; corresponding to OSax. édal, ‘empty, 
invalid” Du. ydel, AS. del, ‘empty, use- 
less, worthless,’ E. zdle, ‘The orig. mean- 
ing of the adj. was prolably empty’ ; but 
if we accept ‘shining’ as the primary sense, 
it follows that the word is connected with 
Gr. al#w, Sans. root zdh, ‘to flame.’ 

Gifer, n., ‘pus, matter, suppuration,’ 
from MidHG. etter, OHG. eitar (etttar), n., 
‘poison’ (especially animal poison) ; Goth. 
*qitra- is wanting ; an old ¢ remains un- 
changed in HG, (see tren, zittern), Comp. 
MidLG. and Du, etter, AS. dttor, attor, E. 
atter (‘pus, poison’), Ole. etr, n. Also a 
variant without the suffix r (Goth. *atta-) ; 
comp. OHG. and MidHG. e3 (Alem. eisse, 
Bay. aiss), m., ‘abscess, ulcer,’ with a nor- 
mal permutation of ¢ to 33. The Teut. 
root ait, ‘poisonous ulcer,’ has been rightly 
connected with the Gr. ofdos, n., oldua, n., 
‘swelling,’ olddw, ‘to swell’; hence the 
root is Aryan oid. 

kel, m., ‘nausea, disgust, aversion,’ a 
ModHG. word, which has obtained a wide 
circulation through Luther (he used the 
form Gel; unknown in the contempora- 
neous UpG. writings). A MidG. word with 
obscure cognates ; it is perhaps connected 
with AS. dcol, ‘burdensome, troublesome” 
(base aiklo-), and probably also to LG. ertern, 
‘to vex’ (Du. akelig, ‘terrible, E. ‘ache? 2). 
The A in UpG, heifel (Swiss, hetkyel) may 
] beexcrescent, asin heifdjen, These cognates 
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have probably no connection with a Teut. 
root erk, ‘to vomit, nauseare,’ to which old 
UpG. erkele, ‘to loathe,’ E. irksome, to irk, are 
allied— GRelname, ‘nickname,’ simply 
ModHG., in MidHG. d-name, prop. ‘ false 
name’; from LG. wkelname ; comp. Swed. 
oknamn, ‘nickname, Ole. aukanafn, ‘ epi- 
thet, surname’ ; from the Teut. root aus, 
‘toincrease.’ See aud), 

Glh, Ele, see Elentier, 

Glefant, see Glfenbein. 

elend, adj., ‘wretched, pitiful, miser- 
able, despicable,” from MidHG,  ¢llende, 
adj., ‘unhappy, woful, living in a foreign 
country, banished, OHG,. ¢li-lentt, ‘ban- 
ished, living out of one’s country, foreign, 
alien, captive’; corresponding to OSax. 
¢eli-lendi, ‘alien, foreign.’ To this is allied 
the abstract Glend, n., from MidHG. gllende, 
OHG. ¢i-lenti, n., ‘banishment, foreign 
country, MidHG. also, ‘want, distress, 
misery,’ OHG. also, ‘captivity,’ OSax. ¢lz- 
tendi, n., ‘foreign country.’ ‘The primary 
meaning of the adj. is ‘living in, born in 
a foreign country’ (comp, &lfap, from early 
MidLat. Alisaiia, from OHG. Llisd330, lit. 
*incola peregrinus, or ‘inhabitant of the 
other bank of the Rhine’). Goth. a/jis, 
‘another,’ is primit. cognate with Lat alvus, 
Gr. dos (for ddjos), Olr. aile, fanother’ ; 
comp. the corresponding gen. OHG. and 
AS. ¢lles, ‘otherwise,’ HE. else. The pro- 
nominal stem alja- was even in the Goth. 
period supplanted by anpara-, ‘another,’ 
Comp. Mtece. 

Bicnticr n., also Glert, Elend, m. and 
n., ‘elk,’ first occurs in ModHG. with an 
excrescent d (as in Mond) ; borrowed from 
Lith. dnis, felk’ (OSlov. jelent, ‘stag’), 
with which OSlov. lant, ‘hind’ (froin 
*olnia), is primit. allied. From the Mod 
HG. word Fr. dan, ‘elk,’ is derived. The 
genuine OG. term for Glen is Glch (E. elk); 
comp. MidHG. élch, élhe, m., OHG, élaho, 
AS, eolh, Ole. elgr. The last word (origi- 
nating in algi-) is termed alces in Ceesai’s 
Bell. Gall., with which Russ. lost (from 
OSlav. *olsi?) is also remotely connected. 
Perhaps OG. G{d facilitated the introduc- 
tion of the Lith. word. 

GIf, m., simply ModH@G. borrowed in 
the last century from the equiv. E. é 
ore Halle, Heim) ; also ModHG. Gffe, 
.; for further references see %{p. The 
MidHG. ¢lbe, elbinne, f., shows that a cor- 
responding ModHG. would have bd in place 
of f. 


elf, eilf, num., ‘eleven,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. elf, eilif, einlif, OHG. einlif; a 
term common to Teut. for ‘eleven.’ Comp. 
OSax. élleban (for énliban), AS. dndleofan, 
endleofan (for dnleofan), E. eleven, Olc. ellifu, 
Goth. ainlif. A compound of Goth, azns, 
HG. ein, and the component -lif in Swilf 
(Goth. twalif). In the non-Teut, lan- 
guages only Lith. has a corresponding for- 
mation; comp. Lith. véndlika, ‘eleven,’ 
twylika, ‘twelve,’ try/tka, keturidika (and 
so on up to nineteen); the fof the Ger. word 
is a permutation of &, as in QWolf (Av«os). 
The signification of the second component, 
which is met with in Teut. only in the 
numbers clf aud giwélf, is altogether uncer- 
tain. Some have derived the compound, 
upon which the Lith, and Teut. words are 
based, from the Aryan root lk, ‘to remain 
over’ (see feifen), or from the Aryan root 
lip (see bleiben), and regarded elf as ‘one 
over,’ 

Glfernbein, n., from the equiv. MidHG. 
hélfenbein, OHG. hélfanbein, n., ‘ivory,’ 
but based anew on Glefant. How the word 
cameb the initial h (AS. ylpendbd), which 
is also ound.in MidHG: and OHG, hélfant 
(also less frequently élfant, equiv. to AS. 
ylpend), ‘elephant, is not known, It is 
possible that the excrescent hat the begin- 
ning is due to the word being connected 
with elfen (in the Middle Ages special 
healing qualities were ascribed to ivory). 
Perhaps the word was obtained not from 
Romance, but from the East, from Byzan- 
tium (Gr, édépavt-) ; for the word would 
probably correspond to Lat. (ebur) eboreus 
had it been introduced into Ger. through a 
Romance medium. Comp. Ital. avorio, Fr. 
woire, ‘ivory,’ Du. woor, E. zwory (yet also 
Span. marfil, Port. marfim).—-With regard 
to the meaning of the second part of the 
compound (Sein, lit. bone’), see Bein. 

Glfe, f., from the equiv. MidHG. ¢lle, 
ele, gin, elne, OHG. glina (and ¢lin), f. Sell? ; 
corresponding to Goth. alena (wrongly 
written for *alina?), Olc. gln, AS. en, f., 
E. ell, Du. el, elle ; all these words signify 
‘ell, which is derived from the lit. mean- 
ing ‘ fore-arm’ (comp. Sup, Spanne, Klafter, 
as standards of measure), The wordin the 
form 6lénd is also preserved in other Aryan 
languages. Comp. Gr. Aévy, elbow, arm,’ 
Lat. ulna, ‘elbow, arm, ell,’ OIr, wile, Sans. 
aratnt, OSlov. lakitt (from *olkit?), Lith. 
6lektis (tlektts), ‘elbow, ell,’ are more re- 
mote; they also contain, however, the 
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common Aryan 6le- (whence too hfe %). 
From the Teut. *alina the Romance cog- 
nates—Ital. alna (Fr. aune)—are borrowed. 
—GEllenbogen, Ellboger, m., from the 
equiv. MidHG. ¢llenboge, glenboge, OHG. 
elinbogo, m., ‘elbow.’ Comp. Du. elleboog, 
AS. ¢lnboga, m., E. elbow, Olc. glnboge, m., 
‘elbow, lit. ‘bend of the arm.’ 

Eller, see Grle—Elfebeere, similarly. 

Glvrifze, f., ‘minnow,’ akin to MidHG. 
and OHG., erlinc. See Grie. 


GElfter, f. (in Swiss egerst, on the Mid- 


Rhine aézel, Suab. hdtz and keégers), ‘ mag- 
pie,’ from the equiv. MidHG. egelster, agel- 
ster, aglaster, OHG. aglastra, f.; corre- 
sponding to OLG. agastria, LG. dgster, 
Du. ekster, aakster, ‘magpie. Its origin is 
altogether dubious ; -strién seems here, as 
sometimes in other cases, to be a fem. suffix. 


The meaning of the base ag-wl- may have | 


already been ‘magpie,’ as is indicated by 
OHG. agazza, ‘magpie’ (hence ModHG, 
atzel for agze-l; comp. Slik, Lenz, Munzel), 
AS. agu, ‘magpie. From the OTeut. 
(type *agatja), Ital. gazza, and Fr. agace, 
are clerived. 


Glferi, plur., from the equiv. MidHG. 


(seldom occurs) ¢gltern, altern, plur., OHG. 
eltwron, (altron), plur., ‘parents’; corre- 
sponds to OSax. ¢liron, Du. ouders, ouderen, 
AS. yldran, OFris. aldera, ‘parents’ ; the 
plur. of the compar. of alt used as a subst. 
in West Teut. only. In AS. the corre- 
sponding sing, y/dra in AS. denotes ‘ father.’ 
For a similar evolution of meaning comp. 
Herr, Singer. 

empfangen, entpfinder, see ent: 

entpor, adv., ‘ upwards, aloft,’ from Mid 
HG. enbor, enbore, ady., ‘into or in the 
heights’; OHG. znbore, in bore, with the 
same meaning ; a combination of the prep. 
an with the dat. of OHG. and MidHG, bor, 
‘upper space’ (OHG. also ‘summit’), the 
origin of which is obscure. It scarcely be- 
longs to the root ber, ‘to carry’ (in Bahre) ; 
more probably to emporen. The p of the 
ModHG. word is based on an early ModHG. 
medium form entbér, from which entpor, 
empor, must have been produced. 

entpdreit, vb., ‘to excite, enrage, (refl.) 
to revolt, from MidHG. enberen, OHG. 
(occurs only once) anabéren, ‘to raise’ ; 
akin to MidHG. bér, m., ‘defiance, revolt.’ 
The origin of the cognates is uncertain, 
because it is difficult to determine whether 
the r is primitive or whether it is by a later 
change based upon s (z); with ber, ‘ upper 


space’—see empor—there seems to be a 


connection by gradation of u to aw, Mod 


HG. bofe (OHG. bész) is not allied. 

emtfig, adj., ‘busy, active, assiduous, 
industrious,’ from MidHG. gmzec, gmc, 
OHG. gmaz3ig, ¢mi33%g (also with tz), ‘con= 
stant, persistent, continuous’; Suab. and 
Alem. have fleifig, instead of the non-exis- 
tent emftg. A derivative by means of the 
suffix -ig from OHG. gmiz, whence Mid 
HG. emezliche. Its connection with Diuge 
is questionable, since @ as an accented 
prefix is not to be found. AS. émetig, 
emtiq, ‘free, empty,’ E. empty, is not allied. 
With greater probability, the West Teut. 
term for ‘ant’ (see Ameife) is related to 
eni{tg. 

€nde, n., end, aim, termination,’ from 
the equiv. MilHG. ende, OHG. enti, m., 
n.; corresponds to OSax. endi, m., Du. 
einde, AS, ende,m., EK. end, Ole. ender, ende, 
m., Goth. andeis, m., ‘end,’ The common 
Teut. stem andja-, from pre-Teut. antyd-, 
is closely connected with Sans. dnta-s, m., 
‘boundary, end, edge, border,’ Olr. é@& 
(from anto-?), ‘end, point.’ 

Gndivie, f., ‘endive, early ModHG. 
only, formed from the equiv. MidLat. 
and Rom. endivia (Lat. intibus). 

eg, adj., ‘narrow, close, strait, con- 
fined,’ from the equiv. MidHG. and Mid 
LG. gnge, OHG. engi, angi; corresponds 
to Goth. aggwus, Olc. dngr (seldom gngr), 
‘narrow,’ Du. eng; from the Teut. root 
ang, Aryan angh, preserved also in ugft. 
Comp. Lat. angustus, angustie, angere (see 
also bange), as well as Sans, aih@, * narrow,’ 
dihas, n., ‘narrowness, chasm, oppression,’ 
OSlov. qztkti, ‘narrow,’ Gr. dyxw, ‘to 
strangle, Armen. anjuk, Ir. cum-ung, 
‘narrow,’ 

Gngel, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
engel, OHG, engil, angil, m., ‘angel’; cor- 
responding to OSax. gngil, Du. engel, AS. 
engel (but E. angel is borrowed from the 
OF r. angele), Olc. engell, Goth. aggilus, m., 
‘angel.’ The cognates which are diffused 
throughout Teut. are borrowed from the 
ecclesiastical Lat. angelus, or more pro- 
bably from Gr. dyyedos, ‘angel.’ How they 
were borrowed cannot, it is true, be dis- 
covered with any certainty (comp. Teufel). 

Cngerling, m., ‘grub of the cock- 
chafer,’ from MidHG. engerlinc, MidHG. 
OHG. engerinc(g), m., ‘ corn-weevil,’ a de- 
riyative of OHG. angar, angari, MidHG, 
anger, enger, ‘corn-weevil’ ; scarcely con- 
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nected directly with enge. It is more 
probable that Lith. anksztirat, ‘measles 
(of swine), cockchafer grubs, Pol. wegry, 
‘measles (of swine),’ are primit. cognates. 

@nke, m. (unknown to UpG.), from 
the equiv. MidHG. enke, m., ‘farm servant, 
hind, OHG. e¢ncho, *ancheo (*ankjo), m., 
‘servant’; corresponds only to OFris. 
inka and LG, enke, ‘servant.’ Itis uncer- 
tain whether the word is primit. cognate 
with Lat. ancilla, ‘maid-servant,’ since 
Lat. ¢ would be normally changed into LG. 
h or g; perhaps, however, it is based on 
the Aryan root ank or ang. 

@iwkel (1.), m., ankle, from MidHG. 
enkel, m., OHG. enchil, anchal, m. ; nume- 
rous primit. variants obscure the etymology. 
Ole. ekkla, n., AS. gneledw, n. (K. ankle), 
MidDu. anclau, OHG. anchldo, ‘ankle- 
bone,’ seem to be modifications of the 
primary form, but do they suggest any 
connection with Rlaue (comp. AS. ondcledw 
with oncledw)?, There is a difficulty in 
determining the relation of OHG, gnchil, 
anchal, to anchldo, and their further con- 
nection with MidHG, anke, m., ‘joint of 
the foot, nape’ (even now %ufe m UpG, 
and MidG. dialects is the term for ‘nape, 
neck’), OHG. encha, f. (from ankia), ‘ thigh, 
tibia’ (Fr. anche, ‘reed, mouthpiece’). 
Perhaps allied toSans daiga, ‘limb,’ angari, 
‘ finger, 

@wkel (2.), m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
enenkel, eninkel, m., late OHG. gmnchili(n), 
n., ‘grandson.’ Since even in MidHG, 
the forms gnikel and gniklén appear, Mod 
HG. Gnfel is most closely connected with 
a form enekel, in which the medial e was 
syncopated, The termination inklin is 
frequently found as a diminutive suffix ; 
comp. AS. scipincel, ‘small ship,’ lipincel, 
‘small limb, OHG, lewinchili(n), ‘small 
lion,’ huoninchili(n), ‘chicken. Hence 
OHG geninchilé is a diminutive of hn, 
OHG. ano (Goth. *ana, gen. *ann-s), 
‘grandfather, and signifies lit. ‘little 
grandfather, grandfather’s child’; comp. 
the similar evolution of meaning in Lat. 
avunculus (see Ofeim). In the non-Teut. 
languages there is probably another corre- 
sponding term besides the word cited under 
Ahn—OSlov. viinukd, ‘grandson,’ 

emf:, prefix, ‘forth, from, out, away,’ 
from MidHG. ent-. OHG. int-, an un- 
accented prefix corresponding to the ac- 
cented ant-, which is of the same ori- 
gin. In words with initial f, ent- even 
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Jindan, *int-félhan. 


Ent 


in MidHG. becomes emp-, hence empfan- 


gen (from fangen), empfinden (from finden), 


empfehlen (befehlen), ONG. int-fahan, int- 
The meaning of the 
prefix belongs to grammar.—-entbebren, 
vb., from MidHG. enbérn, OHG. (int-?) 
in-béran, ‘to do without, want’; a corre- 
sponding vb, is wanting in the OTeut. 
dialects. The meaning of OHG, tn-béran 
can hardly be deduced from béran, ‘to 
carry ’ (see Bahre, gebaren, Birde); whether 
it is connected with baar, OSlov. bos, from 
an Aryan root bhes, ‘ to be empty,’ remains 
uncertain, because the prefix has no very 
definite meaning, and because no other 
verb from this root has been found. 

@nfe, f., ‘duck,’ from the equiv. MidHG. 
ente (for *gnete), ant (plur. gente), OHG. anut, 
enit, f.; a term common to Teut. ; comp. 
MidLG, anei(d), Du. eend, AS. ened, Ole. 
end, f., ‘duck? The assumed Goth. form 
*anups points to a primit. kinship with Lat. 
anat-, ‘duck,’ with which some have also 
connected Sans. diz (see, however, Gider), as 
well as OSlov. qt, Lith. dntis, ‘duck.’ For 
the E. term ‘duck’ (AS. ddce), see tauchen). 
—C€nferich (Suab. antrecht), m., ‘drake, a 
modification of MidH@G. antreche, OHG. 
antrahho (Dan. andrik) ; probably the cor- 
rect form is *anutirahho?. In LG. simply 
Drafe, equiv. to K. drake, which has certainly 
nothing to do with Dradje, ‘dragon,’ Lat. 
draco. Other terms for drake are LG. erpel 
in Pomerania, weddik in Mecklenburg, and 
wart in Holstein, all of obscure origin. 
Note further Swiss and Bav. Gntyogel for 
Gntevich. 

enferit, vb., ‘to board (a ship),’ simply 
ModHG., formed like Du, enteren, from 
Span. entrar (Lat. intrare). 

enfgegen, adv., ‘against, in opposition, 
towards,’ from MidHG. engegen, OHG. in- 
gegin, and ingagan, ady. and prep., ‘towards, 
against’; comp. OSax. angegin, AS. ongedn, 
E. again ; see gegen.—ertriiffef, ‘ exaspe- 
rated, irritated, partic. of MidHG. entréisten, 
‘to take off one’s armour, to disconcert’ (Du. 
and LG. ontrusten, ‘to disturb’) ; see viiften. 
—entffefgert, ‘to displace, depose’; (refl.) 
‘to be shocked, terrified, from MidHG. ent- 
setzen, ‘to lay aside, disconcert, be afraid,’ 
from MidHG. entsitzen, OHG. intsizzen, ‘to 
lose one’s seat, fear, terrify,’ Goth. andsitan, 
‘to shun, fear,’ 

enfiweder, particle, ‘either, from Mid 
HG. eintwéder, an uninflected neu., corre- 
sponding as a disjunctive particle to an 
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odet following; in MidHG. eintwéder, is 
mostly a pron. (sometimes with oder follow- 
ing, ‘one of two,’ corresponding to OHG. 
ein-de-wéder (*ein-dih-wédar), ‘one of two’ ; 
see weder. The origin of the OHG. de- is 
obscure ; see fein. 

Gpher, m., ‘ivy,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. éphdu, ébehou, OHG. ébahewt, n. ; even 
at the present day the word is pronounced 
Gp-heu in UpGer. dialects (Franc., Suab.,, 
and Alem.), partly corrupted to Miab-heu, 
while the ModHG, pronunciation has been 
influenced by the written language. Of 
course it is impossible to say positively 
whether Seu is to be regarded as the second 
component, especially as the other forms 
are difficult to explain. OHG. has also 
ébawt, ébah, AS. tfig, E. wy, MidLG. 7fléf, 
twléf, Du. eiloof, ‘ivy.’ The base of the 
cognates seems to be a common Teut. tba- ; 
yet no definite clue can be found. 

Cppic, m., ‘celery, parsley,’ with LG. 
consonants, from MidHG. epfich, OHG. 
epfih, n., which are preceded by the shorter 
forms, MidHG. e¢pfe, effe, OHG. ¢pfi, n. 
This word, like other names of plants con- 
nected with horticulture and cookery, was 
borrowed previous to the OHG, period (see 
Kohl) from Lat, ; the original word in this 
instance is apiwm, which denotes a species 
of umbelliferous plants, comprising parsley, 
celery, &.; only in ModHG. has Gppid) 
been confused in meaning with phen. 

ev, pron., ‘he, it,’ from MidHG, and 
OHG. ér, corresponding to the equiv. Goth. 
is, from a pronom. stem of the third person 
a-; comp. Lat. ¢-s (Lat. id, Goth, zta, OHG. 
and MidHG, é3, ModHG. es). Akin to the 
Sans. pronom. stem 2-, 

ev, prefix, signifying ‘ transition, begin- 
ning, attaining,’ from MidHG, er-, OHG. 
uw, ar, ur-, the unaccented verbal prefix 
from the accented ur-, See the latter. 

Grbe, n., ‘heritage, inheritance,’ from 
MidHG. erbe, OHG. erbi, arbi, n., ‘inherit- 
ance’; a word common to Teut.; comp. 
the equiv. Goth. arbt, AS. yrfe (obsolete in 
E.), Du. erf, OSax. gr6i. Akin to Grbe, m., 
‘heir, inheritor,’ from the equiv. MidHG. 
erbe, OHG. erbo, arbeo (Goth. arbja), m. 
With the Teut. root arbh, ‘ to inherit,’ some 
have connected the Olr. comarpi, ‘joint 
heirs,’ and Gr. ép¢avrés, Lat. orbus, § or- 
phaned, Armen, orb, ‘orphan’; Grbe, lit. 
‘orphan’?, 

Erbfe, f., ‘ pea,’ from the equiv. MidHG. 
arewer3, erwer3, erwr3, f., OG. arawei3, ar- 


wt3, f.; corresponding to OLG. grit, Du. 
erwt, ert, Olc. ertr, plur. The cognates 
are probably borrowed, as is indicated by 
the similarity in sound to Gr. épé8w6o0s and 
poBos, ‘chick-pea’ (see M{mofen) ; comp. 
also Lat. ervum, ‘ bitter vetch, akin to the 
equiv. AS. earfe. Direct adoption from 
Gr. or Lat. is impossible ; the way it was 
introduced cannot be discovered. Probably 
Grbfe is one of the words which Gr. and 
Teut. have obtained from the same source, 
as in the case of Hanf. In Eng., Lat. piswm 
(Fr. pois) was adopted for ‘pea’ early in 
the AS. period ; comp, AS. peose, pise, E. 
pease (and pea). 

Grc&fag, Bay., see Dienstag. 

Grde, f., ‘earth, ground, soil, world,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. érde, OHG. érda, 
f.; a word common to Teut.; comp. Goth. 
airpba, Ole. jgrd, AS. corde, E. earth, Du. 
aarde, OSax. értha, f., ‘earth.’ To the 
dental derivative ér-bd-, OHG. éro, ‘earth,’ 
also belongs ; so too Gr, ép-age, ‘to earth,’ 
and perhaps Lat. arvum, ‘arable land’ (AS. 
eard), as well as the old Aryan root ar, 
‘to plough’; see Acer, Art—€rdbeere, 
f., ‘strawberry,’ from the equiv. MidHG. 
értber, OHG. értberi, n. ; perhaps not really 
a compound of Grbve, but of OSax. erda, 
‘honey-flower, common balm’; yet Swed. 
jordbar, tells in favour of a compound of 
Grbde. 

erdroffeli, see Droffel (2), 

Greiqnis, n., ‘event, occurrence,’ for an 
earlier eréugiis from MidHG. erdugen, OHG. 
wr-ougen, ‘to show.’ OHG. ougen, Goth. 
augjun, ‘to show,’ are derivatives of QMuge. 
Hence eréugnis means lit. ‘ what is shown, 
what can be seen.’ The spelling Greignis, 
found even in the 16th cent., was due to 
the corruption of a word no longer under- 
stood. 

erfabrer, vb., ‘to experience, come to 
know, learn, undergo,’ from MidHG, er- 
varn, ‘to travel, inquire, investigate, pro- 
claim’; akin to fahren.ergdfzer, erge- 
fze1, vb., ‘to delight,’ from MidHG. erger- 
zen, ‘to cause to forget (espec. grief), com- 
pensate for’; factitive of MidHG. erge3- 
3en, ‘to forget.’ See vergeffer—erhaben, 
adj., ‘sublime, exalted, superior to,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. erhaben, which is pro- 
perly a partic. of MidHG. erheben, ‘ to raise 
aloft. —erinmeri, vb., ‘to remind, ad- 
monish,’ (refl.) ‘to recollect, remember,’ 
from MidHG. cnnern, tnren, ‘to remind, 
inform, instruct,’ akin to inner. 
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Grker, m., ‘bow, projection (of a build- 
ing), balcony,’ from the equiv. MidHG. 
drker, erker, w.; the latter is formed from 
MidLat. arcora (a late plur. of Lat. arcus, 
‘bow’)?. 

erlauben, earlier evfeuben, vb., ‘to allow, 
permit, grant,’ from MidHG. erlouben (er- 
leuben), OHG. irlouben (irlowppen), ‘to 
allow’; comp. Goth, uslaubjan, ‘ to permit, 
grant,’ AS. digfan. The original meaning 
of erfauben, like that of glauben, is ‘to ap- 
prove,’ which is also inherent in the Teut. 
root dub, upon which the word is based 
(comp, Lob, Lieb, Glaube, which are connected 
by gradation of the root lub, liub, laub). 
An old abstract of erlauben appears in Mod 
HG, Urlaub. 

erlauchf, adj., ‘illustrious, noble” from 
MidHG. erliuvht (with a MidG. vowel erlaht), 
‘illuminated, famous’; a partic. of erliuhten. 
See leuchten and Durdlaut. 

Grle, f., ‘alder,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. erle, OHG. ¢rula, glara (to this is allied 
ModHG. G{rite, ‘minnow,’ OHG., erline, lit. 
‘elder fish’?). Comp. LG. eller, Du. els 
(ModHG, Glsbeeve, ‘wild service-berry ’), 
AS. alor, E. alder, Olc. gir, elver, ere, 
Goth, *alisu (*uluza) appears in Span. alisa, 
‘alder,’ Fr. alize, ‘ wild service-berry.’ The 
change of the orig. OHG. ¢lira to grila is 
analogous to Goth, watrilés compared with 
AS. wileras, ‘lips’ (see Gjfig). Cognates 
of Grle, like those of Buche, Birfe, &c., are 
found in the non-Teut. languages. Comp. 
OSlov. jelicha, Lat. alwus (for *alsnus), 
‘alder.’ Comp. Ulme. 

Grmel, m., ‘sleeve, from the equiv. 
MidHG. ermel, OHG. ermilo, armilo, m. ; 
diminutive of {%rm. Comp, the diminutive 
form of Fauft, MidHG. viustelinc, ‘ mitten,’ 
also MidHG. vingerlin, ‘ring (worn on the 
finger),’ dimin. of Finger, E, thimble, dimin. 
of thumb, 

Griff, m., ‘earnestness, seriousness, gra- 
vity, from MidHG. érnest, m., OHG. énust, 
n., f., ‘contest, earnest, decision of charac- 
ter’; corresponding to Du. ernst, AS. eor- 
most, ‘duel, earnest, E. earnest; the suffix 
-n-ust as in Dienft; see also Mngft. Akin 
also to Olc. orrosta, ‘battle’; the stem er 
(erz?, ers?) is not found elsewhere with a 
similar meaning ; the evolution in mean- 
ing resembles that of Kampf, Krieg. The 
cognates in other Aryan languages are un- 
certain.—The adj. ernft, simply ModHG., 
is represented by érnesthaft in MidHG, and 
by érnusthaft and érnustlich in OHG, 


Crnfe, f., ‘harvest,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. erne, f., like ModHG, Siifte, from the 
equiv. MidHG. hiife, plur. of huf ; MidHG. 
erne (Franc, and Alem. dn), a plur. used 
as asing., isrelated similarly to OHG. aran, 
‘harvest,’ which, like Goth. asans, ‘ har- 
vest, autumn,’ is connected with a root as, 
‘to work in the fields, widely diffused in 
OTeut. Comp. Goth. asneis(OHG. esni, AS. 
esne), ‘day-labourer,’ Ole. enn (from *aznu), 
f., ‘ work, season for tillage’ ; akin to OHG. 
arnén, ‘to harvest’ (AS. earnian, equiv. 
to E. to earn, Olc. drna?), MidHG., asten, 
‘to cultivate.’ Probably Lat. annédna (for 
*asn6na), ‘produce of corn,’ belongs to the 
Teut. root as. 

erobern, vb., ‘to conquer, win,’ from 
MidHG. er-obern, ‘ to excel, conquer,’ allied 
to ober, tiber.—erdrferi, vb., ‘to discuss, 
determine,’ formed from late MidHG, ér- 
tern, ortern, ‘to examine thoroughly,’ from 
MidHG. ort, ‘beginning, end.’—erquicken, 
vb., ‘to revive, refresh,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. erquicken, ‘to reanimate, wake 
from the dead,” OHG, ir-quicchan; allied 
to Fecf, Queckiilber, verquicten.—erfchiiffers, 
see Schutt. 

evft, adj., ‘first, from MidHG. érst, 
OHG., érist, ‘the first’ ; corresponding to 
OSax. érist, AS. @rest, ‘ the first’ ; superlat. 
of the compar. form cited under efer. Goth. 
atris, adv., formerly,’ atriza, * predecessor, 
ancestor,’ OHG. ériro (érro), ‘ predecessor’ ; 
the positive is preserved in Goth. air, adv., 
‘early,’ AS. cr, adj., adv., ‘early,’ Ole. dr, 
ady., ‘early’ (OHG. é-acchar, ‘ awake 
early’). Probably the stem air-, on which 
the word was based, was used orig. like 
friif, only of the hours of the day. It is 
connected most probably with Gr. 4ps, ‘early 
in the morning.’ 

erfticken, vb., ‘to stifle, choke,’ from 
MidHG. ersticken, intrans., ‘to be stifled,’ 
and erstecken, trans., ‘to stifle.’ 

erwdadhnen, vb., ‘to mention, call to 
notice, formed from the equiv. MidHG. 
gewehenen, OHG. giwahinnen, giwahannen 
(pret. gi-wuog, partic. giwaktand giwahinit), 
allied to OHG. giwaht, ‘mention, fame.’ 
Goth. *wahnjan belongs to the root wok, 
woq (Teut. wah), ‘ to speak,’ which is widely 
diffused in the Aryan languages. Comp. 
Lat. vom, ‘ voice,’ vocare, ‘to call,’ Gr, dcca 
(for Féxja) and ém- (for For), ‘ voice,’ éros 
(for Féros), ‘ word,’ Sans. root vac, ‘ to say, 
speak.’ In Teut. this old root was not so 
widely developed. 
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x3, n., ‘ore, metal, brass, bronze,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. erze, arze, OHG. erizzz, 
aruzi, aruz, n.; an obscure word, which is 
unknown to the other Teut. dialects ; pro- 
bably borrowed under the form azutt, ar- 
wutt?. In Goth. ais, AS. dr, E. ore, OHG. 
and MidHG. ér, ‘ bronze,’ whence the OHG. 
and MidHG. adj. érin, ModHG. efern ; 
these are primitively cognate with Lat. aes, 
* bronze,’ and Sans. ayas, ‘metal, iron.’ 

Gr3-, prefix, ‘ arch-, chief, from MidHG, 
erz-; comp. MidHG. ¢rz-engel, -brschof, 
-preester ; OHG. only in ¢rzi-bischof ; cor- 
responding to Du. aarts in aarts-engel, 
aartsbisschop, AS. arcebiscop, E. archbishop, 
AS. arcengel, E. archangel; from the Lat.- 
Gr. prefix archt- (dpxi-), much affected in 
ecclesiastical words, HG. and Du. ex- 
hibit the late Lat. pronunciation, arce 
(see Kreuz) ; Goth. ark-aggilus, ‘archangel,’ 
from archangelus, like AS. arce-, retain the 
older sound of thec, Comp. also rt. 

es, pron., ‘it,’ from MidHG. é3, n. sing., 
and its gen. és, OHG. é3 (gen. és) ; formed 
from the Aryan pronom. stem of the 3rd 
pers. (7-) mentioned under er. See ihn. 

Efe, f., “ash, ash-tree,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. asch, OHG. asc, m. ; correspond- 
ing to Du. esch, AS. esc, H. ash, Ole. askr, 
‘ash.’ The remoter cognates, Slav. jasika, 
Lith. tists, with the same meaning; Gr. 
én, ‘a kind of beech,’ and Lat. aesculus, 
“winter oak,’ are not allied. 

@fel, m., ‘ass, from the equiv. MidHG. 
esel, OHG. gstl, m. ; corresponds to OSax. 
estl, Du. ezel, AS. ¢sol, eoso/, Goth. asilus 
(whence OSloy. ost), ‘ass’ It is self- 
evident that these cognates are related to 
Lat. asinus. Yetit is remarkable that the 
Romance languages have not an J, but an 
m in the suffix; Span. asno, OFr. asne 
(whence Ole. asne), ModFr. dne, Ital. asino 
(the Lat. diminutive asellus does not come 
under consideration, since it is not found 
in any Romance language ; comp. further 
Affel). For the change of 7 to J in deriva- 
tives, see Himmel, Rimmel, Orgel. The ab- 
normal AS. assa (equiv. to E. ass) may be 
traced back to Olr, assan, borrowed, with 
the usual change of sound, from the Lat. 
Consequently all the cognates come from 
Italy ; no primit. word for ‘ass’ can be 
found in any language of the Aryan group. 
—The term WRellerefel is a late imitation of 
Ital. asello; the equiv. %fjel appears, how- 
ever, to be unconnected with it. 

€fpe, f., ‘aspen-tree,’ from the equiv. 
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MidHG. aspe, OHG. aspa (hence UpG. 
ape). Comp. the exactly equiv. AS. esp, E. 
asp, Olc. esp ; scarcely allied to Gjche ; more 
probably connected with Lat. arbor, ‘tree,’ 
if the latter represents an orig. *asbos. 

GE ffe, f. (the word seems to be unknown 
to the UpG. dialects), ‘forge,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. ¢sse, OHG. g¢ssa, f., ‘chim- 
ney, hearth of a worker in metals.’ Like 
OSwed. esja, they indicate a Goth. *as7é, 
which is also assumed by the borrowed 
term, Finn. ahjo. Whether Gffe is allied 
to Ole. esja, ‘clay, and hence means lit. 
‘what is made of clay,’ remains doubtful. 
Its assumed connection with OHG. eit, 
‘funeral pile,’ Gr. atdos, ‘ clow,’ Sans, root 
adh, ‘to burn,’ is untenable. 

effer, vb., ‘to eat, dine, feed on,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. é33zen, OHG. é33an ; 
common to Teut., and orig. an OAryan str.’ 
vb.; comp. Goth. tan, Olc. eta, AS. étan, E. 
to cat, Du. eten, OSax. étan, see freffen. The 
verbal root é, ‘to eat,’ common to Teut., 
to which OHG, and MidHG. ds, ModHG, 
a8 (comp. Lat. ésus for *éd-to-, the partic, 
of edere), also belong, is based upon an Aryan. 
root éd; comp. the Sans. root ad, Gr. é- 
ouat, Lat. édo, Lith. édmz, émi, OSlov. jamt 
(from *édmv), ‘I eat.’—@ffert, n., ‘food, 
meal, dinner, even in MidHG. é33en, OHG. 
633071, N., AS aN equiv. subst. ; itis scarcely 
an infinitive used as a subst., but rather 
an independent subst. form like Gr, ¢davéy, 
‘food, Sans. ddana, n., ‘ provender.’ 

€ffig, m. (with the normal unaccented g 
for ch), * vinegar,’ from the equiv. MidHG. 
¢330ch (that the 7 is long is proved by 
us change into the diphthong e in late 
MidHG. ezseich), OHG. ¢33¢h (hh), m, A re- 
markable loan-word, corresponding to Mid 
LG. ¢tik, OSwed. wtikia, Swed. dttika; also 
OLG. ¢cid, AS. gced, which with Goth. 
akeit(s), ‘vinegar,’ are based upon Lat. 
acttum. For the HG., LG, and Swed. 
words we must assume a form *atécwm, 
produced by metathesis of the consonants— 
OHG. ¢33%h from attk for atéko, which, how- 
ever, is not attested by any Romance form ; 
for such transpositions comp. Romance 
alenére from Lat. anhelare, MidHG. biever 
from vieber (see further citations under 
einzeln, Fteber, Erle, Mabeljau, Figeln, Siege). 
There is a remarkable form in Swiss dia- 
lects, achiss, echiss, which is based upon 
an untransposed form corresponding to 
Goth. akeit(s), The Lat.-Rom. acétwm (Ital, 
aceto; but Fr. vinaigre and E. vinegar from 
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Lat. vinum acre) has also made its way 
into other countries—OSlov. acitié (from 
Goth. akeits?), OIr. acat—The UpG. vb. 
effeln, ‘to taste of vinegar,’ may perhaps be 
based upon some such form as OFr, aisil 
(MidE. aisz7). 

Gffrid, m., ‘floor, plaster-floor, pave- 
ment, from the equiv. MidHG. ¢strich, 
esterich, OHG. estirth, astrth(hh), m. ; comp. 


MidLG. astrak, esterck, Du. estrik (these two. 


forms are not recorded), In Middle Ger- 
many the word, which was unknown to 
Luther, is not found. Perhaps it is really 
native to the valleys of the Rhine and 
Danube, being introduced by Roman colo~ 
nists. Comp. early MidLat. astricus, astra- 
cus, ‘paving,’ Milan. astregh, Sicil. astracu, 
Ital. lastrico; OF r. astre, Fr. dtre, ‘hearth,’ 
lit. ‘ pavement, 

Bich, pron., ‘some, sundry,’ from Mid 
HG. ételich, OHG. étalth, also earlier Mod. 
HG. eplich, from MidHG, éteslich, OHG 
étteslich, étteshwélich, ‘any one’ (plur. ‘many 
aone’), The same first component is seen 
in etiva, from the equiv. MidHG. étwd (ée-~ 
swé), OHG. étteswdr, ‘anywhere’ ; etwas, 
from MidHG,. and OHG. élewaz (neu. of 
MidHG. and OHG. étewér, éleswér, ‘any 
one’), The origin of this pronominal éte, 
ttes, éites, éddes, ‘any,’ is quite obscure. 
Some have compared it with Goth. athbpau, 
‘perhaps, nearly’ (see oder), and pishwazuh, 
‘every.’ 

euch, pron., ‘you, to you,’ from MidHG@. 
iuch, ruwich, OHG. cwwih, accus., the dat. 
of which, however, is cw in MidHG. and 


OHG.; comp. AS. edw (and eéwic), accus., 
cow, dat. (E. you), Goth. dzewis, accus., dat. 
Is Lat. vos, vester, akin? All other refer- 
ences are dubious.—etter, poss. pron. of 
the preceding, ‘ your, from MidHG. cwwer, 
OHG,. twwar. Comp. AS. eéwer, E. your; 
Goth. czwar, ‘ your, 

ule, f., “owl, from the equiv. MidHG, 
tule, iuwel, OHG. dwila, £ Comp. Du. wil, 
AS. dle (from *dwle), E. owl, Ole. ugla, 
from pre-Teut. *wwwald, or rather *uwwild, 
Sowl,’ : 
Cuff, Swiss, “sheepfold’? See Saf. 

Cufer, m. and n., ‘udder, dug,’ from 
the equiv.. MidHG. cuter, dter, OHG. atar, 
adtiro, m.; a word common to Teut,. and 
orig, a primit. Aryan word, which has the 
same sense everywhere.. Comp. Du. wijer, 
AS. dder, EK. udder; also. with gradation 
eudar in MidLG. jeder, OF ris. iader, Ole. 
jagr. Theresulting Teut. ddr-, eudr-, from 
Aryan. ddhr-, corresponds to the equiv. 
Sans. ddhar, Gr. o60ap (with gradation), Lat. 
aber ; Slav. vyme (from *vyd-men-), ‘udder, 
is differently derived. 

ewig, adj., ‘eternal, perpetnal,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. éwic(g), OHG. éwig > 
corresponding. to OSax. éwig, Du. eewwrg, 
‘eternal’; derived from an OTeut. root 
meaning ‘eternity.’ Comp. Goth. aiws, 
‘time, eternity,’ OHG. éwa, ‘eternity,’ 
which are primit. cognate with Lat. aevwm, 
“eternity, lifetime, and Gr. alév. Comp. je. 

exferit, vb., ‘ to vex, tease, a MidG. and 
LG. word, probably connected with Gfel ; 
alliedalsoto Hess. cckern with the samesense. 
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Fabel, f., ‘fable,’ even in MidHG: fabel, 
fabele, f., from Fr. fable, Lat. fabula. 

Fach, n., ‘compartment, shelf, panel, 
special branch,’ from MidHG. vach, OHG. 
fah(hh), n.; ‘part, division of space, of a 
partition, wall, &c.,’ also ‘ contrivance, an 
enclosed space in water for catching fish, 
fish-weir, hurdles for fishing’; with the 
latter meanings some have connected Gr. 
méyn, ‘noose, snare, fishing hurdles,’ to 
which there is no objection phonetically. 
Yet we must proceed in the case of the 
HG. word as well as of AS. fac, ‘space, 
time, from a general and primary sense, 
such as ‘division, a portion of space or 
time.’ Allied to HG. fiigen.—fach, adj, 


suffix, ‘-fold” from MidHG. (very rare) 
vach, in manecvach, zwivach, OHG. not 
found ; mannigfach, lit. ‘with many divi- 
sions’; moreover, MidHG. vach, denotes 
also ‘fold,’ and -fad) as a suffix may be an 
imitation of the earlier suffix -falt in manec- 
valt, ‘manifold.’ 

facdheli, vb., ‘to fan, simply ModHG. 
from Facer. 

Hacer, earlier also Fidel, m., ‘fan,’ 
ModHG. only ; the derivation is uncertain ; 
perhaps a diminutive of MidHG. vach, 
‘veil’ Yet the suspicion that the word 
was borrowed is not unfounded, since Mid 
HG. foche, focher, ‘fan,’ point to Lat. foca- 
rius, foculare (from focus).» The change of 
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a to o may be due to LG. (comp. UAberglaube, 
MAdebar), as in anfadjen, from Lat. focare. 

Hackel, f., ‘torch,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. vackele, vackel, OHG. facchala, f. ; 
comp. AS. fecele, f., ‘torch,’ with the abnor- 
mal variant pecele, f. It is usually regarded 
as a loan-word from Lat. facula, (dimin. 
of fax). The sounds, however, point with 
greater probability to a genuinely Teut. 
word, which was perhaps connected with 
Lat. facula; Du. fakkel, f., has ck, like the 
HG. word, in contrast to AS. c; the vowels 
too of the AS. stem and derivative syllable 
tell in favour of a genuinely native word ; 
likewise OHG. rérea gafaclita, ‘reed shaken 
to and fro by the wind.’ 

Faden, m., ‘thread, file, shred,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. vaden, vadem, OHG. 
fadam, fadum, m.; Goth. *fabms is want- 
ing. Comp. OSax. fathmos, ‘both arms 
stretched out,’ AS. febm, ‘both arms dis- 
tended, embrace, protection, bosom,’ E. 
fathom (a measure), Ole. fadmr, ‘both 
arms, bosom.’ Consequently the primary 
sense is ‘encompassing with both arms,’ 
which could be adopted as a measure (see 
Klafter) ; hence the use of ‘fathom’ as a 
measure in Eng., Scand., LG., Du., and 
also in ModHG, (adopted from LG. and 
Du.). The ModHG. meaning ‘thread’ is 
a recent development ; its lit. sense is ‘as 
much yarn as can be measured with the 
arms stretched out.’ The primary sense, 
‘encompassing,’ results from Goth. faba, 
f., MidHG. vade, f., ‘hedge, enclosure.’ The 
base of the cognates is a Tent. root, fep, 
fap, pre-Teut. pet, pot, which accords with 
the Gr. wer in merdvyyms, ‘to spread out,’ 
mérados, ‘ outspread, broad, flat’; Lat. patere, 
“to stand open,’ is even more remote, 

fabig, ‘capable, competent, able,’ from 
fartgen. 

fabl, adj., ‘dun, fawn-coloured, pale,’ 
from MidHG. val (gen. wes), adj., ‘ pallid, 
discoloured, faded, yellow, fair,’ OHG. falo 
(nom. falawér); comp. OSax. jalu, AS. 
fealo (gen. fealwes), E. fallow, Ole. folr, 
‘pallid, pale’; comp. falb. Allied primit. 
to Lat. palleo, ‘to be pallid,’ pallidus, ‘pallid,’ 
Gr, moNtés (suffix co as in deéids, Goth. taths- 
w-) ‘grey,’ OSlov. plavi, ‘whitish,’ Lith. 
palvas, ‘tawny,’ Sans, paltta-s, ‘grey.’ By 
this interpretation of the cognates the ch of 
UpG. falch, ‘ cow or horse of fawn colour,’ 
gefalchet, ‘fallow, remains unexplained ; 
these suggest a connection with §alfe. 
The cognates, Ital. falbo, Fr. fawve (comp. 


also braun, blond, blau), are derived from 
Teut. 

fahider, vb., ‘to inform against,’ from 
MidHG. vanden, OHG. fanton, ‘to visit’ ; 
comp. OSax. fandian, AS. fandian, ‘to 
test, beseech, demand’; probably from a 
root fenpb in finden (comp. Du. vanden, ‘to 
visit a woman in childbed’). 

Fahne, f. (mas. in UpG.), ‘banner, flag, 
standard, squadron,’ from MidHG. vane, 
van,m. ‘flag, banner’; in this sense OHG. 
has the compound gundfano, m., since fano 
most frequently means ‘cloth’ (comp. ouga- 
fano, ‘ veil,’ halsfano, ‘neckcloth’) ; allied 
to Goth. fana, ‘cloth, stuff, rag, A.S. fana 
and gdpbfana, m., ‘standard, banner, E. 
fane, vane, Du. vaan, ‘flag.’ The Teut. 
fauvan, pre-Teut. pano-n-, has in the wider 
sphere of the Aryan languages many cog- 
nates which also point to the general and 
older meaning, ‘stuff, cloth’; Lat. pannus, 
‘small piece of cloth, rag,’ OSlov. o-pona, 
‘curtain,’ ponjava, f., ‘sail? Akin also 
perhaps to Gr. rfvos, n., ‘garment,’ myvlor, 
‘spool, spindle.’ An Aryan verbal root, 
pen, appears in OSlov. pin@ (petr), ‘to span, 
hang’ The OTeut. gunpfans, ‘standard,’ 
was adopted with the meaning ‘flag’ by 
Romance (comp. Fr. gonfalon, Ital. gonfa- 
lone), while the simple form in Romance 
retained at different times the earlier and 
general meaning (comp. OFr. and ModFr. 
funon, ‘rag, towel, fanon (of a -priest)’— 
adhndrvid, Fahnvich, ‘cornet, ensign, 
like Ganfertch, first formed in ModHG. 
from the shorter MidHG. word ; comp. 
MidHG. venre (the ModHG. d is excres- 
cent, as in fdaudern, minder), OHG. faneri, 
mn., ‘standard-bearer,’ 

adbre, f., from the equiv. MidHG. vere, 
ver, f.,n., ‘ferry’; comp, Du. veer (E. ferry 
is borrowed from Ole. ferja, f., ‘ ferry’). 
Also akin to OHG. farm, MidHG. varm, 
‘skiff, ferry, and OHG. ferid, n., ‘navi- 
gium’; like erge, connected with fahren. 
See Sraant. a 

fahren, vb., ‘to drive, convey, sail,’ 
from MidHG. varn, OHG. faran, ‘to move 
from one place to another, go, come’ ; cor- 
responds to Goth, (rare) faran, ‘to wander, 
march,’ OSax. and AS. faran, ‘to proceed, 
march,’ E. to fare, Ole. fara, ‘to move’ 
(of any kind of motion). The root jar in 
Goth. farjan (OHG. ferian, MidHG. vern) 
means ‘to go by ship,’ and is therefore 
connected with the nouns mentioned under 
Sabre. ‘The primary meaning of the Teut. 
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root far, ‘continued motion of every kind,’ 
is supported also by fihren. As derivatives 
of the Aryan root per, por, comp. Gr. répos, 
‘way, passage,’ mépO0s, ‘straits’ (see Futt), 
mopOuevs, ‘ferryman,’ mopedw, ‘to bring, con- 
vey, cross,’ mopeverOat, ‘to go, travel, march’ 
(hence there is a leaning in Gr. also to the 
meaning ‘to go by ship’ in the case of the 
root mop); OSlov. perg, pirati, ‘to fly’ ; 
Sans. root par, ‘to lead across’; Lat. peritus, 
‘experienced’—Fabhrendse Sabe, ‘mov- 
ables, from the equiv. MidHG, varnde 
habe, varndez quot, OHG. faranti scaz. 

Sabre, f., ‘journey, ride, drive, voyage, 
course, from MidHG, vart, OHG. fart ; 
comp. OSax. fard, ‘journey, voyage,’ AS. 
Syrd, ferd, f., ‘journey, voyage, expedition, 
troops on the march, Ole. ferd, f., ‘jour- 
ney’; Goth. *far ps or *fards is wanting, but 
the term ws-faré (us skipa, ‘shipwreck ’) 
occurs once. From por-ti-s, a derivative of 
the root por appearing in fahren; comp. also 
fertig. 

Habre, f., ‘track, trail, scent, prop. 
the plur, of MidHG. vart, OHG. fart, 
‘track, way, journey, voyage.’ See Falrt. 

falb, adj., identical with fabl. 

Salbel, f., ‘flounce, simply ModHG., 
from Fr. and Ital. falbula, whence also E. 
furbelow. 

Salke, m., ‘falcon, hawk, from the 
equiv, MidHG. valke, OHG. falcho, m. (in 
UpG. still written ald). In the other 
Teut. languages the word does not appear 
till late in the Middle Aves (Ole. falke, 
E. falcon, Du. valk), yet Falco already ex- 
isted in Lombardie proper names (comp, 
also AS. Wester-falena). Among the Anglo- 
Saxons the falcon was called wealhheafoc, 

Welsh hawk’; Ole. valr, ‘falcon,’ is prop. 
‘the Keltie (bird)’; comp. Walnug, welfch. 
Hence it is possible that OHG. falcho orizi- 
nated in the tribal naine Volcae, ‘ Kelts’ ; 
*volcon- may have become falkon-, and the 
Romance cognates (Ital. falcone, Fr. fau- 
con) borrowed from it. But it is also 
possible that the word is connected with 
the cognates of fahl (UpGer. falch, ‘a 
fawn-coloured cow’); hence §alfe, ‘a fawn- 
coloured (bird)’?% If, on the other hand, 
the word originated in the Lat.-Rom. cog- 
nates (Lat. falco is recorded in the 4th 
cent.), we must base it on the Lat. fala, 
‘sickle’ ; falco, lit. ‘sickle-bearer’ (on ac- 
count of its hooked claws ?). 

fallen, vb., ‘to fall, abate, diminish, 
from the equiv, MidHG. vain, OHG, fallan; 
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sphal with an s prefixed; comp. Gr, o¢d\dw, 
‘to fell, overthrow,’ ofdddopar, ‘to fall, be 
deceived.’ Lat. fallo is based directly upon 
the root phal, ‘to deceive’; Sans. root sphal, 
‘to stagger’ ; also Lith. pulu pulti, ‘to fall, 
and akin toSans, phala, ‘ripe, falling fruit’ ?. 
— Fall, m., ‘fall, uin, event, case (in gram., 
&e.)” OHG and’ MidHG val. (gen. valles), 
m. ; comp. AS, fyll, m., ‘fall, death, ruin.”— 
salle, f., from MidHG. valle, OHG. falla, 
f., ‘snare, decipula’; AS. fealle, f., ‘laqueus, 
decipula’ (wanting in E,), Da. val, ‘snare, 
noose.’ 

falfd&, adj., ‘false, wrong, from tlie 
equiv. MidHG. valsch, adj.; OHG, */alsc 
is not recorded. On account of late AS, 
fals, HK. false, Scand. fals, which are clearly 
derived from Lat., the word is doubtlessly 
connected in some way with Lat. falsus. 
But since the latter retained its s un- 
changed (comp. Ital. falso, Fr. fauw, from 
OFr. fulse), we cannot imagine that the 
word was borrowed directly from Lat.- 
Romance (Ole. falskr is a German loan- 
word of the 15th cent.). Probably Mid 
HG. valsch, a comparatively recent forma- 
tion (comp. fein, tad)), from OHG. gifalscén, 
gifelscen, vb., ‘to falsify, which is derived 
from a Lat. *falsicdre, Romance *falscare, 
‘to falsify.” The assumption that MidHG. 
valsch (akin to vdlant, ‘demon’ ?) is primit. 
allied to Lat. fallere, Gr. opddrdeoOar, is 
scarcely valid. 

falt, -falfig, adj. suffix, ‘-fold, from 
MilHG. -valt, OHG. falt; comp. Goth. 
-falbs, AS. -feald, E. -fold, Ole. -faldr; a 
common Teut. suffix in the formation of 
multiplicatives; it corresponds to Gr. mAdovos 
in d-mAdovos, Ke. (also diradros, ‘twofold’), 
for pltios, with which -falt seems to be 
primit. cognate, See fatten, and Ginfalt 
under eit. 

falfen, vb.. ‘to fold, plait, knit (the 
brow),’ from the equiv. MidHG. valten, 
OHG. faltan, faldan ; corresponds to Goth, 
falban, Ole. falda, AS. fealdan, E. to fold ; 
the Teut. root is falp, ‘to told, pre-Teut. 
plt, with which comp. OSlov. pletg, plesti, 
‘to twist,’ Gr. durddows, ‘twofold’ (see 
under -falt), Sans. puta, ‘fold,’ for plta.— 
aalfe, f., ‘fold, plait, crease, hem,’ from 
MidHG, valte, OHG. falt, m., ‘fold,’ is 
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primit. cognate with Sans. pufa,, fold’ 
(from pulta).. See falget.—From an OTeut.. 
Galtftuhl (AS. fyldstél), folding stool,’ is 
derived the Fr. cognate fauteutl, which has 


lately been. adopted again by ModHG. ;: 


comp. MidLat. fuldistoliwm, faldistorium,, 
Ital. fuldistorio, 

Falter, m., simply ModHG., ‘butter- 
fly’; the MidHG. term is vivalter (cor- 
rupted also.into zwivalter), ‘butterfly,’ from 
which the ModHG. word has been cor- 
rupted by connecting it with falter. But 
MidHG. vivalter is based upon an OTeut. 
term for ‘ butterfly,’ which may have been 
*feifaldré in Goth. ;. comp. OHG.. féfaltra, 
OSax.. fifoldara, AS. fifealde, Ole. fifrilde, 
‘butterfly’; akin to Du. vijfwouten,. ‘a sort 
of butterfly.’ The origin of this term is 
not yet established, although it is probably 
a reduplicated form like beben and 3ittern. 

falzem, vb., ‘to fold, groove, rabbet,’ 
from MidHG. velzen, valzen, OHG.. falzen, 
‘to fold’; &alj, m., from MidHG. valz, 
m., ‘fold, joint’; akin to OHG. anafalz, 
‘anvil, AS.. anfilt, E.. anvil, Du.. anbeeld, 
‘anvil’ (see Ambof). The cognates are 
undoubtedly connected: with falten; Mid 
HG. valz may have been *falti in Goth., 
which would probably represent falt-ti, 
plint- (comp. fdyniken from. fdyneiden).— Falz,, 
see Balj. 

fangen, fahen, vb., ‘to.catch, seize, fish 
(an anchor), soften (hides), from MidHG.. 
vihen, vdn,, OHG. fahan,.‘to eatch, inter- 
cept, seize’; the common Teut. vb.—Goth. 
fahan, Ole. fa, AS. fon (for */éhan from 
*fohan ; wanting in E.)—has the same 
meaning. Root fanh (whence jah, fih),. 
and by a grammatical change fang (this 
form is really found only in the partic. 
and pret., but it has made its way in Mod 
HG. into the pres. also), pre-Teut.. pank. 
With the Teut. cognates some have com- 
pared the unnasalised root pak, in. Lat.. 
pax, pacem (lit. ‘strengthening’ ?) ; akin to 
the nasalised pango (partic. pactum), with 
g tor ¢?, Sans. pdea, ‘cord,’ ; the root pak 
appears without a nasal in Teut. 6g; see 
HG, fiigen.—FHang, m., ‘catch, capture,. 
fang, clutches, haul, from MidHG. vane, m., 
OHG. fang ; comp. AS. feng, ‘clutch, em- 
brace,’ fang, ‘capture,’ E. fang (tooth, claw). 

sant, m., ‘coxcomb,’ a LG. form (comp. 
Du. vent, ‘ a would-be wit, fool’), for Mid 
HG. vanz, m., ‘rogue’ (still existing in 
alfang, lit. ‘vagabond’; comp. ModH@: 
Sirle:Fanz, the first part of which is ob- 
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scure, perhaps connected with AS. fyrlen, 
“foreign’?), See MUlfangeret. 

Sarbe, f., ‘colour, complexion, suit (of 
cards),’ from MidHG. varwe, OHG. farawa, 
‘colour’; a fem. subst. from the MidHG. 
adj. var, inflected form varwer, ‘ coloured,’ 
from OHG.. faro (nom. farawér); comp. 
The word originated probably 
in Middle Europe, but found its way to 
the North; Dan. farve, Swed. furg. Is 
Goth. *fanwa-, adj. (whence Lith. parwas, 
‘colour’), or *fazwa to. be postulated ? 

sarn, m.,n., ‘fern,’ from-the equiv. Mid 
HG. and OHG. carn, varm; corresponds 


to Du. varenkruid, AS. fearn, E. fern. The 


interchange of n and m in OHG,. and Mid 
HG. is due to the assimilation of the suffix 
na- to the initial labial ; comp. OHG. feim 
with OInd. phéna, and OHG,. bodam with 
Sans. budhna, arnis wanting in Ole. ; yet 
comp. Swed. dial.. fanne (Ic. *ferne). The 
type is doubtlessly Aryan parna-, which 
is identical with Sans. parna, n., ‘wing, 
feather, foliage, leaf? ; hence §arn is lit, 
‘feather-like leaf’ (Gr. wrepls, ‘fern,’ and 
mrepov, ‘feather’), Probably allied also to 
Lith. papartis, Russ. paporott (OSloy. *pa- 
pratt), ‘fern,’ 

Farre, m., “bullock, bull,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. varre, var, m.,. OHG. farro, 
far, m.; corresponding to Du. varre, var, 
‘bull,’ AS.. fearr, m., Ole. far're, m., ‘bull,’ 
Since there is a corresponding fem. form, 
Sarfe, the rv must have originated in ra(rs), 
(comp. ditrr, trre)— Farfe, f.. (unknown to 
UpG.), ‘heifer,’ from MidHG. (MidG. and 
LG:) verse, f.; comp. Du.. vaars, ‘heifer’ 
(likewise vaarkoe, ‘heifer’); in Goth. pro- 
bably */arsi, gen. farsjés; E. heifer, from the 
equiv. AS. heahfore, hedfre, f., seems to con- 
tain Sarre, Firfe, in the final syllable. The 
stem farz,. fars, does not recur exactly in 
the cognate languages, yet Gr. wépis, wépris, 
“calf, heifer,’ agree with it in sound ; like- 
wise Sans. prgat?, ‘white-spotted cow’ (fem. 
of prgat, “speckled, spotted’) ?. 

Hdrfe, see under Farre. 

farger,. vb.,. “to fart, from the equiv. 
MidHG. varzen (also vurzen, vérzen), allied 
to OHG. férzan, ‘to fart’ ; corresponds to. 
AS. feortan, E. to fart ; Olc. (with trans- 
position of the r), freta.. Teut.. root feért, 
from the Aryan perd, with the same mean- 
ing;:comp. Sans. root pard, Gr. mépdew, 
Lith. pérdzu, pérsti, Russ. perdeétt. 

aafan, m., ‘pheasant,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. and OHG. fasdn, fasunt,.m. ; the 
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latter is derived from Lat. Gr. fasianus 
(gacravés, ‘a bird from the Phasis in Col- 
chis’), ‘ pheasant,’ whence also Ital. fagiano, 
Fr. fuisan. 

aafching, m., ‘carnival,’ from MidHG. 
vaschane, m., ‘Shrovetide’ ; how it is con- 
nected with §ajtiadt (Shrove-Tuesday) has 
not yet been explained. 

fafeln, vb., ‘to talk irrationally,’ only 
in ModHG., a derivative of OHG. fasén, 
‘to track, seek here and there’; but the 
latter word is probably not from the root 
fus in Safer. 

safer, f., ‘fibre, filament,’ from late 
MilHG. vaser, f., ‘fringe,’ most frequently 
vase, m., f., ‘fibre, fringe, border,’ OHG. faso, 
m..fasa,f.; AS. fes, n., MidE. fasil,‘ fringe.’ 

Sasnadhf, see Faftuadht. 

faffer, vb., ‘to hold, grasp, compre- 
hend,’ (refl,) ‘to make up one’s mind,’ from 
MidHG, vazzen, OHG. fa330n, ‘to handle, 
seize, load, pack, arm oneself, dress, go’ ; 
it seems to be a combination of two or more 
really different roots. Comp. Ole. fot, neu. 
plur., ‘ garments’ (Goth. */uta, ‘¢arments,’ 
may be deduced from Span. hato, Port. 
fato, ‘stock of clothes, wardrobe’); the 
West Teut. fut (see Has), has not this mean- 
ing, but MidHG, (OHG.) vaz3Zen, ‘to dress 
oneself” points that way. In the sense 
‘to seize, the word may be connected with 
Saf, lit. ‘engulphing, from which the 
meaning ‘to load’? would be evolved. In 
the sense of ‘to go’ (sich vazzen, MidHG.) 
it must probably be connected with §uf, 
or more closely with AS. fet, ‘step.’ See 
Seben, Fike. 

faff, adv., ‘almost, nearly,’ from MidHG. 
vaste, vast, adv. (from veste, ‘ firm’), ‘ firmly, 
strongly, powerfully, very, very quickly,’ 
OHG. vasto, adv., from feste ; similar un- 
mutated advs. from mutated adjs. are fon 
from fdsn, fpat from fpat. ModHG, has 
also turned feft into an adv., the older ady. 
faft having been specialised in meaning ; 
even in MidHG. veste is an adv. 

faffen, vb., ‘to fast,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG, vasten, OHG. fastén ; comp. Goth, 
fastan, Olc. fasta, AS. faestan, E, to fast, 
Di. vasten ; a common: Teut. verb, invari- 
ably used in the sense of ‘ to fast,’ which, 
therefore, was probably a religious concep- 
tion even of the heathen Teutons. The 
corresponding abstract is Goth. fastubni, 
AS. festen, OSax. fastunnia, OHG. Jasta, 
fusto, m., MidHG. vaste, f., vasten, n., ‘ fast,’ 
whence Slav. postd, ‘ fast,’ was borrowed at 


an early period. The cognates. are pro- 
bably connected with feft in the sense of 
‘to contain oneself, exercise restraint. in 
eating and drinking,’ or ‘to obey a reli- 
gious precept’; comp. Goth. fastan, ‘to 
adhere to, hold, observe. —Faftnachf, f., 
‘Shrove Tuesday,’ from MidHG, vasenaht, 
‘eve of the first day of Lent.’ According 
to the OTeut. computation of time (comp. 
Abend) the evening and night were counted 
as part of the following day (thus in AS. 
frigeéfen, ‘Thursday evening,’ frigeniht, 
‘Thursday night’), The meaning given 
above did not belong to the word origi- 
nally. The first part of the compound is 
an old verb fafeln, ‘to play the fool’; the 
form Faftnadt may have been introduced 
by the priests. 
af, n., ‘vessel, cask, vat,’ from Mid 
HG. va3, OHG. fa3(33),-n., ‘cask, vessel, 
chest’ ; corresponds to MidLG. and Du. vat, 
AS. fet, ‘vessel, receptacle, chest’ (E. vat), 
Ole. fut, ‘cask.’ The prim, signification 
of those cognates (pre-Teut. podo-) may 
have been ‘receptacle,’ and since §effel is 
an allied word, we have to postulate the 
meaning ‘to hold together’ for the Teut. 
root fat. Lith. piidas, ‘ pot, vessel,’ would 
be in Goth. *féta- instead of *fata-. Mod 
HG. Gefaf is not an immediate derivative 
of Saf, because it assumes a Goth. *gafétz, 
n. See faffen, Feben, Fike. 
faul, adj., ‘rotten, worthless, lazy,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. and MidLG. v@/, OHG. 
fal; comp. Du. vil, AS. fal, E. foul, Ole. 
full, Goth. fals, ‘decayed’; la- is derivative ; 
jfa- as the Teut. root is deduced from Ole. 
Jéenn, ‘ putrefied,’ which as a partic. points 
to an obsolete verb (Goth. *fawan, formed 
like bauwan), of which Ole. feyja, ‘to allow 
to putrety,’ is the factitive (Goth. *fawjan). 
From fu several Teut. dialects have formed 
nouns with the meaning ‘cunnus’ (Olc. 
fup); see Sundsfott. The root fz, from 
Aryan pi, is equally represented in the 
allied languages ; Gr. voy, ‘inatter,’ and 
the equiv. Lat. pds, n.; Sans. and Zend root 
pd (pty), ‘to stink, putrefy,’ Lith. pivd, 
putt, ‘to putrefy’? (akin to Lith. pélec, 
‘matter,’ with a derivative J as in faul) ; 
also Gr, v6, ‘to cause to rot,’ Lat. pdteo, 
‘to stink,’ pdter, ‘putrid, rotten” The 
primary meaning of the root pu is ‘to 
emit a smell of putrefaction.’—faulenzen, 
vb. ‘to be lazy,’ from late MidHG. véletzen, 
‘to be rotten,’ an intensive derivative of 
faul; comp. bligen, feufzen. 
¥F 
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Fauft, f., ‘fist,’ from the equiv. MidHG. 
and Mii LG. vdst. OHG. fast, fz; corresponds 
to AS. fist, E. fist, Du. vuist. This term, 
common to West Teut., is unknown to Ole. ; 
in Goth. it may have been *fdsti- or */thste-, 
f, The possible loss of a h before st is sup- 
ported by the connection with Gr. 7vé, 
‘with the fist,’ mvyuaxos, ‘boxer,’ mvyp%, 
‘fist, boxing, Lat. pugnus, ‘fist, piigal, 
‘boxer, perhaps also puyto, ‘dagger’ (Lit. 
‘fist weapon’), and further pugna, pugnare, 
&e, The comparison of Saujt with OSlov. 
pestt, f., ‘fist, is less trustworthy ; this is 
possible only if the assumed Goth. */dAsti 
is further derived from fuhsti-, pre-Teut. 
pnkstt-; in that case, however, the Gr. and 
Lat. terms cited would have no connection 
with the word. 

Haxe, plur., ‘ fooleries, tricks,’ Mod HG. 
only ; of obscure origin. 

fechfer, vb., ‘to fight, fence,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. vé/ten, OHG. féhtan; a 
term common to West Teut. for ‘to fight, 
contend,’ unknown to Scand. and Goth. ; 
comp. Du.and MidHG. vechten, OF ris. fiuch- 
ta, AS. feohtan, E. to fight. Whether the 
verb has always belonged to the e class 
js questionable ; it may have passed from 
the pret. plur. and partic. of the w class 
into the e class ; in that case, we should 
have to assume Goth. *fiuhtan, *fauht, 
*fathtwm, *fatltans, instead of *faihtan, 
*faht, *fathtam, *fathtans. This conceiv- 
able assumption facilitates the connection 
with Lat. pugna, pugnare; yet the latter 
are probably only derivatives of pugnus, 
‘fist’; perhaps the inferred Goth. *fiuhtan, 
‘to fight,’ is similarly related to Fanft. 

aeder, f., ‘feather, pen, plume, spring, 
flaw (in jewels), from the equiv. MidHG,. 
vider, védere, OHG. fédara, f.; the term 
common to Teut. for ‘feather’; comp. 
OSax. féthara, AS. féper, f., ‘feather, wing,’ 
E. feather, Ole. figbr, f., Goth. *fipra, 
f., akin to the collective noun Gefteder 
(see Fittid)). Goth. *fibra, from pre-Teut. 
péird, f., as in the allied Aryan languages 
some correspondences which prove the exist- 
ence of an Aryan root pet, ‘to fly’; comp. 
the Sans. root pat, ‘to fly,’ pdtatra, n., 
‘wing, patard, adj., ‘flying,’ ¢atdpatra, 
‘having a hundred wings or feathers,’ Gr, 
mérouat, ‘to fly, mrepér (for *rerepov), ‘wing,’ 
mridov (for *meridov), ‘feather’; it is less 
certain whether Lat. penna, ‘feather’ (for 
*petsna ?), is allied, See Gittich.—Heder- 
lefer, n., lit. ‘picking off the feather from 


a person's dress’ as a mark of servile flat- 


tery ; found even in MidHG.—Febder- 
fpiel, n., ‘lure, ‘from MidHG. véderspul, 
n., ‘a bird trained for hawking, falcon, 
sparrow-hawk, hawk.’ 

See, Hei, f, ‘fairy,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. fet, fee, f.; borrowed from an 
OFr. dialect (Burgund.), feze, ModFr, fée 
(Ital. and Romance, fata, lit. ‘goddess of 
destiny,’ from Lat. futwm), whence also E. 
fay and fairy. 

Segefeuer, u., ‘purgatory,’ from Mid 
HG. végeviur, n., ‘purgatory,’ from Mid 
HG. végen, ‘to purify’; formed on the 


model of MidLat. purgatorium. 


fegen, vb., ‘to sweep, scour, winnow 
(corn), purge,’ from MidHG. végen (OHG. 
*fegén), ‘to rurify, adorn, sweep, scour,’ 
Du. vegen. Goth. *figdn is connected with 
Goth. fugrs, ‘suitable, AS. féger, E. fair, 
OHG., and OSax. fagar ; from the root feh, 
Jah, fag, fog in fiigen; Ole. feegja, ‘to cleanse,’ 
probably belongs to the same root (the 
het form being fégjan) ; Aryan root, pék, 
pok t. 

Fehde, f., ‘feud,’ from MidHG. véhede, 
véde, OHG. féhida, ‘hate, enmity, quarrel, 
feud’; corresponds to AS. feéhp, f., ‘en- 
mity, revenge, feud’; Goth *fathipa, 
‘enmity,’ is probably an abstract noun 
from the Goth, adj. *fuihs, ‘hostile, which’ 
appears in AS. as fah, fag, ‘exiled, out- 
lawed, proscribed’ (AS, gefda, m., ‘enemy,’ 
K. foe ; comp. OHG. giféh, MidHG. gevéch, 
‘hostile, malignant’), A pre-Teut. root, 
wg, ‘to injure, cheat’ (comp. also Goth. 
fach, ‘imposition, deception,’ bifaihdn, ‘to 
deceive, overreach’), is indicated by the 
Lith. ; comp. Lith. piktas, ‘angry,’ pykt’, 
‘to get angry,’ petkti, ‘to curse,’ patkas, 
‘stupid’ (akin to Pruss. po-paskd, ‘he 
cheats’). Respecting the interchange of 
meaning between ‘to injure’ and ‘to de- 
ceive,’ see trigen. Hence E. foe is lit. ‘one 
who Injures,’ OHG. féhida, lit. ‘hurt, in- 
jury. 

feblen, vb., ‘to miss, want, err,’ from 
MidHG, vélen, velen, ‘to fail, mistake, 
cheat, be wanting, miss’; borrowed in the 
MidHG, period (about 1200 a.p.) from Fr, 
faillar, ‘to fail, miss, deceive,’ which again, 
like Ital. fallire, is derived from Lat. fallere. 
The word was also adopted by E. in the 
13th cent.; comp. E. fail, likewise Du, 
feilen, ‘to fail, miss, deceive,’ Scand. (since 
the 14th cent.), feila. 

aebme, f., ‘criminal tribunal’ (in West- 
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phalia formerly), from MidHG, veime, f., 
‘condemnation, punishment, secret  tri- 
bunal.’ Goth. */aima, f., would, on the 
analogy of récoapes, Goth, fidvér, favour the 
connection with the root tein Gr. tive, ‘to 
atone for, derived from £2, ‘to punish, 
avenge’; Gr. molvn, as a derivative of the 
same root, may have been formed with a 
different suffix from that which appears in 
&ehme. In spite of the late formation of 
the word, its origin is difficult to discover 
and uncertain. Its connection with Du. 
veem, ‘guild, association,’ is also disputed. 
Others again refer it to OSax. a-féhian, ‘to 
condenin’ (see feige). It is quite impossible 
to connect it with an older LG. form, 
Sehme, ‘oak-mast,’ which, with Bav. dehme, 
deeh:l, ‘oak-mmast, belongs to a different 
stem. 

Seier, f., ‘holiday, festival, celebration, 
from MidHG. vire, f., OHG. jira, firra, f., 
‘festival, holiday’; borrowed from Mid 
Lat. féria (formed from Lat. feriae), with 
the lat @ strengthered, as Rreide, Speife, 
Seide, Pein; the cause of the rr in OHG. 
firra is thet of féria. Heierfag, m., ‘holi- 
day, festivai, from MidHG. vir-, viretac, 
OHG. firatag.—feiern, ‘to celebrate,’ 
from MidHG. viren, OHG. firrén, firdn, 
‘to celebrate, keep a festival,’ formed from 
Lat. feria. The borrowed word is found 
in the Teut, languages of Middle Europe 
(Du. vierdag, OF ris. féra), but is wanting 
in E. and Scand. The Romance languages 
preserve Lat. fertae in the sense of ‘fair’ ; 
comp. Ital. fiera, Fr. foire (hence E. fair). 
Comp. Mieffe and Fejt—ModHG. Ferien 
(since the 16th cent.), ‘vacation, holidays,’ 
has been derived anew from Lat. ferdae. 

feige, adj., ‘cowardly, dastardly,’ from 
MidHG. verge, OHG. fergi, adj., ‘doomed 
to death, accursed, unhappy,’ then also 
‘timid, cowardly’ (in the ModHG, sense 
feige is wanting in the UpG. dialects) ; 
comp. OSax. fégi, ‘doomed to death,’ Hess. 
Ség, Du. veeg, veege, ‘on the point of death,’ 
AS. fége, Scotch fey, Ole. feigr, ‘doomed 
to death, on the point of death.’ In the 
sense of ‘fated to die,’ the adj. is primit. 
Teut. (Goth. *fazgs). It has also been 
compared with Sans. pahvds, ‘ripe,’ so that 
the Teut. cognates would represent pékj, 
péki (with an inserted vowel); comp. fel. 
Far more improbable is the assumption 
that it is connected with Goth. fais, OHG. 
jth, AS. fah, ‘variegated,’ as if it were 


thought that the person doomed to death | 


a | 


by the fates was distinguished by some 
coloured mark, Some compare it witli 
the cognates discussed under §ehde, some 
with Lith. patkas, ‘stupid, silly,’ others, 
again, with an OSax. féhian, ‘to condemn.’ 
See §ehme. 

aeige, f., ‘fig,’ from the equiv. MidHG. 
vige, OHG. figa, f., ‘fig’; comp. OSax. 
figa, Du. vijg; derived, like other South 
Europ. names of trees and fruits, from Rom. 
Lat, (ficus, f.), or more strictly from North 
Ital. and Proveng. figa, whence also Fr. 
jigue. The AS. fictredw is connected directly 
with the Lat., the later E. furm jfig-tree being 
based upon Fr. figue. Comp. $firfic, 
Pflaume, Birne, varieties of fruit, which 
were borrowed in the OHG. period, or 
even earlier, from the Lat. Goth. smakka, 
‘fig,’ corresponding to OSlov. smoki, was 
obtained from a different source. See 
Obhrfeige. 

Seigwarge, f., from the equiv. MidHG. 
(rare) vicwarzen, n., vicwerze, f., ‘venereal 
ulcer,’ for which is found, mostly in the 
same sense, MidHG. vic, m., from Lat. 
ficus, whence-also the equiv. AS. fice; 
comp. Ital. fico, ‘fig, venereal ulcer.’ 

feil, adj., ‘for sile, venal, from Mid 
HG. veile, veil, OHG. feili, with the curious 
variant fali, adj., ‘purchaseable’; akin to 
the equiv. Ole. fa/r, with an abnormal 
vowel, Tent. fazli- has according to 
OHG. fals, Olc. falr, an inserted vowel in 
the accented syllable (comp. feige) ; hence 
it corresponds to Aryan péli-, and is con- 
nected with Gr, mwAéouat, ‘to sell, and 
more remotely with the OInd. root pan 
for paln-, ‘to purchase, buy, exchange.’— 
feilfcher, with sch alter J for s, ‘to higgle, 
bargain, from MidHG,. veilschen, OHG. 
*fealisén, ‘to bargain for something.’ 

eile, f., ‘file’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. vile, OHG. fila, fihala (not fthala), f ; 
corresponds to AS. fed] (dial. variant *f21), 
f., E. file, Du. vyl, ‘tile.’ The Ole. term is 
él, t., ‘file, with an abnormal initial sound; 
Goth *fethala or *Jeihala must be assumed. 
The form with initial f from Aryan p 
points to the widely diffused root pik, ‘ to 
scratch,’ akin to Lat. pingo, pictor, OSlov. 

Ysatt, ‘to write.” Yet Ole. el, from 
*Dihl, points to Teut. binh, equiv. to pre- 


| Teut. t-4, tenk, in ModHG, Dads; for the 


interchange of f and J comp. diifter (finfter), 

Fackel, Felhme (also OHG. fin, fima com- 

pared with LG. dime, ‘heap of corn.’ 
Heim, m., ‘foam,’ from the equiv. Mid 
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HG. veim, OHG. feim, m. ; comp. the cor- 
responding AS. fdm, E. foam, which are 
primit. allied to the equiv. Sans. phéna, 
OSlov. pena. ModHG. abgefeimt, from an 
earlier abfeimen, ‘to skim’ (comp. taffintert, 
from Fr. raffiner, ‘to refine’). 

fein, adj., ‘fine, elegant, cunning,’ from 
MidHG, vin, fin, adj., ‘fine, beautiful’; 
OHG. *fin may be inferred from the adv. 
finlthho, which is first recorded in a gloss 
of the 10th cent.; comp. Du. fun, E, fie. 
Borrowed from a word common to Romance, 
Ital. fino (Fr. jin), with the prim. meaning 
‘perfect, genuine, pure,’ which is a late 
adj. form from Lat. finire. 

Heid, m., ‘enemy, foe, fiend,’ from 
MidHG. vint, vient, vient, OHG. fiant, 
m., ‘enemy’; the common Tut. noun for 
‘enemy’; comp, OSax. fiund, AS. fednd, 
E. fiend, Ole. fjdnde, Goth. fyands. In 
contrast to Lat. hostis, discussed under 
Gaft, the Teut. designates his enemy ac- 
cording to the disposition of the latter ; 
Seind (pres. part, of the Sans. root pZ, piy, 
‘to scorn, hate’) is lit. ‘the hater’ ; comp. 
OHG. fien, AS. fedgan, Goth. fan, ‘to 
hate, akin to Goth. faian, ‘to blame.’ 
®ehde is perhaps allied to it ; for the trans- 
formation of the pres. part. into a subst. 
comp. also Freund, Weigand, and Hetland. 

feiff, adj., ‘fat, in good condition,’ from 
MidHG. verge, verizet, OUG. fer357t, adj., ‘fat, 
greasy’; properly a partic. without g7-, ge- 
of a Goth. verb *fartjan, ‘to fatten,’ OHG. 
fei3z5en, which is from the nominal stem 
farta-, ‘fat, Ole. feitr, MidHG. veiz. With 
the assumed Goth. *faitibs are connected 
AS. fé@ted, fétt, and E. fat (comp. fet). 
Goth. *faita-, from pre-Teut. paido-, has 
no unquestionable cognates in the allied 
languages ; it can scarcely be connected 
with OSlov. pitéts, ‘to nourish, feed,’ on 
account of the faulty shifting of the dental 
(Slav, ¢ corresponding to Goth. ¢ is impos- 
sible) ; it is more probably related to the 
root 716, ‘to swell, flow forth’; comp, 
midaé, $a spring,’ mdvw, ‘to gush forth.’ 

Selber, m., ‘white willow, from Mid 
HG. vélwer, older vélwdre, m., from vélie, 
f., ‘willow,’ OHG, sélawa, félwa, f., ‘willow 
tree.” Probably Osset. farwe, ‘alder,’ is 
primit. allied to it.’ 

eld, n., ‘field, space, square (chess- 
board), panel, from MidHG. vélt (gen. 
-des), OHG. féld, n., ‘field, soil, surface, 
plain’; a word common to West Teut. point- 
ing to Goth. *flp, n.; OSax. and AS. féld 


(lp in both dialects are regularly changed 
into Id), E. field, Du. veld. It is still ques- 
tionable whether Ole. fjall, ‘mountain,’ is 
identical with it, since the former is more 
probably connected with ModHG, rls. 
On the other hand, the following are cer- 
tainly allied :—Ole. fold, f., ‘ pasture,’ 
AS. folde, f., OSax. folda, ‘earth, country, 
ground’ (pointing to Goth *fuldé). Finn. 
pelto is derived trom Teut. fe/hos, which, 
with Ole. folda, is based upon the Aryan 
root plth (Sans. prth), ‘to be broad, flat’ ; 
comp. Sans. prthivi, ‘earth, as well Sladen. 
Helge, f., ‘felly (of a wheel),’ from Mid 
HG. vélge, OHG. félga, f., ‘rim of a wheel, 
tyre,’ OHG. also ‘ harrow, roller for break- 
ing clods’; comp. Du. radvelge, ‘ felloe,’ 
AS. féig, E. felly (vim, fellow). Is OHG. 
felga, ‘roller, harrow,’ to be connected with 
AS. *fealge (MidE. falge, ‘fallow land’), 
K. fallow, and its e to be regarded there- 
fore as formed by mutation? MidHG. 
valgen, ‘to plough up, dig, makes such a 
supposition very probable. It is possible 
that the two classes in the sense of ‘ fel- 
loe’ and ‘harrow’ are not allied to each 
other. Between OHG. félga and AS. felga, 
‘felloe, there is no connecting link. 

- Fell, n., ‘hide, skin, fur, from MidHG. 
vél(il), OHG. féel(ll), ‘human skin, hide’ ; 
comp. Goth. fill, n., in priéts-fill, ‘leprosy,’ 
fourafill”, ‘foreskin’; Ole. fjall, ‘skin, 
hide” in compounds, AS. féll, n., ‘skin, 
hide, E. fell, Du. vel. Common to Teut. 
orig., but universal in the wider sense of 
‘skin, both of men and animals, Teut. 
fella- from pre-Teut. pello- or pelno- ; comp. 
Lat. pellis, Gr. rédna, ‘hide, leather, dred- 
os, n., ‘ (skinless) unhealed wound,’ épuai- 
wehas, ‘ erysipelas, St. Anthony’s fire,’ ¢a- 
moos, § caul of the entrails,’ the latter for 
émtmdoF os, akin to Lith. plévé, ‘caul, skin’; 
also akin to AS. filmen, ‘membrane, fore- 
skin, E, film; likewise Gr. 7é\ua, ‘sole of the 
foot or shoe,’ and perhaps 7émos, ‘ garment,’ 
as a reduplicated form (mé-1\-os, root eA). 

aelleifert, n., from the equiv, MidHG. 
velis, m., ‘ valise, knapsack’ ; the ModHG. 
form is a corruption of the MidHG. word 
which is based upon the equiv. Fr. valise. 

aelfer, m., ‘rock,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG, vglse, vgls, m., OHG. felis, m., felisa, f. 
(from which Fr. falaise, ‘ cliff, is borrowed); 
akin to OSax. felis, m., probably also to 
Ole. fall, ‘mountain’; the latter would 
be *filza- in Goth., the former *falisa-; 
in Du. and E. the word is wanting. Olr. 


Fen 
atl (from *palék), ‘rock, OSlov. planina, 
‘mountain, Sans. parvata, ‘rock, moun- 
tain,’ may be primit. allied. Connected also 
with OInd. par, ‘fastness, citadel,’ to which 
Gr, 7éd-s has been referred? or with Sans. 
pasdna (for *palsdna), ‘stone’ ?. 

Sencdhel, m. (Suab. and Alem. §enfel), 
from the equiv. MidHG. vénchel, vénichel, 
OHG. jfénahhal, fénihhal, m., ‘fennel’; 
comp. AS. finul, E. fennel; formed from 
Lat. (feniculum, feniculum, feniclum), fenu- 
clum ; from tle same source the Romance 
cognates Fr, fenoutl, Ital. finocchto, ‘fennel 
are derived. 

aenfter, n., ‘window,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. venster, OHG. venstar, n. ; comp. 
Du. venster, n. Based, with a curious 
change of gender, on Lat. fenestra, from 
which, however, the fenstar of the Mid 
Europ. Teutons could only be produced by 
shifting the accent back according to the 
Teut. custom (comp. bt) and by syncopating 
thesecond e, ‘This indicates that the word 
was borrowed very early, in the beginning 
of the OHG. period. Yet the idea was 
well known to the older periods, as is tes- 
tified by the terms naturally applied to the 
existing object—Goth. augadauréd, ‘eye- 
gate,’ AS. éghirel, ‘eye-hole,’ Ole. vindauga 
(whence MidE. windége, E. window). By 
the introduction of the Southern term 
(comp. also Olr. senister, W. ffenester) the 
idea was probably reconstructed. This 
word was borrowed at the same period as 
other words—8Siegel, Mauer—relating to the 
building of houses. 

Serge, m., ‘ferryman,’ from MidHG, 
verge, verje, vere, OHG. serjo, fero (nom. 
sing. ferjo, gen. and dat. ferin, accus. ferjun), 
m., ‘mariner, ferryman.’ The jis changed 
into g afterras in Gderge, Catwerge. Goth. 
*furja, m., ‘mariner,’ is wanting. Most 
closely allied to (ihre ; also akin to Goth. 
farjan, ‘to navigate,’ see root far under 
fahren. 

erictt, see Feier. 

Sorel n., ‘sucking-pig,’ from MidHG. 
verker, verchel, verhelin, OHG. farhelt(n) ; 
dimin. of MidHG. varch, n., ‘ pig, sucking- 

ig,’ OHG. farah, farh, n.; AS. fearh, m., 
E. farrow; Du. varken, n., ‘pig’; Goth. 
*farha- is wanting. In any case it is a 
pre-Teut. word, since the allied Aryan lan- 
guages have words corresponding to it both 
in sound and meaning ; *farhaz from pre- 
‘Teéeut. porkos, corresponds to Lat. porcus 
(Gr. mépxos), Lith. parszas, OSlov. prasg, n., 
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OIr. ore. Like Gbher and Sdpvein, this 
word too, unknown to Indian, is essentially 
West Aryan, while Ruf is acommon Aryan 
word. 

ferit, adv., ‘far, distantly, remotely,’ 
from MidHG, vérrene, vérren, vérne, OHG. 
vérrana, vérrandn, ady., ‘from afar’; the 
ady. in answer to the question ‘where ?? is 
vérre in MidHG, and vérro in OHG. The 
adject. form in MidHG, is vérre, in OHG,. 
vér, which are probably derived from the 
old ady. The remaining Teut. branches 
have no old orig. adj.; as an adv., how- 
ever, we meet with Goth. fatrra, which is 
also a prep., ‘distant, away from,’ Ole. 
fjarre, AS. feor, E. far, OSax. férr. Be- 
sides these words relating to distance in 
space, Ol eut. has also allied terms for dis- 
tance in time ; Goth. facrnets, ‘ old, in the 
preceding year” OSax. jfirn, ‘preceding, 
passed away (of years), OHG. firn’, Mid 
HG. virne, Sold’ (see under Sirnewein) ; 
akin also to Ole. forn, ‘old’ MidHG. 
vorn, ‘earlier, formerly, with a differently 
graded vowel. To the Teut. stem fer-, for- 
from _pre-Teut. per, pr, are allied Gr. répa, 
‘further,’ wépay, ‘on the other side,’ Armen. 
hert, ‘ distant, Sans. pdra-s, ‘more, remote,’ 
paramds, ‘remotest, highest,’ pards, adv., 
‘far off, in the distance” The cognates 
of Aryan per- have too great and involved 
a ramification to be fully explained here. 
See firn. 

aierfe, f., ‘heel, track, footsteps, from 
the equiv. MidHG. vérsen, OHG. firsana, 
f, ; corresponds to Goth. fairzna (for *fairs- 
na), f., AS. fyrsn, f. (pointing to Goth. 
*fatrsni-); EK. obsolete, the term ‘heel’ (AS. 
héla) being used, in Seand. héll ; Du. ver- 
zen, OSax. férsna. Common, like uf, and 
numerous other terms relating to the body 
(Herz, Niere, Ohr, Nafe, &e.), to Teut. and 
the allied languages, and hence derived 
from the OAryan vocabulary; comp. fers- 
no-, -ni-, from pre-Teut. pérs-nd, -ni-, with 
Sans. pdrgut-s, f. (like AS. fyrsn in the 
formation of its stem), Zend pana, m., Gr. 
arépva, f., ‘heel, ham,’ Lat. perna, ‘leg (of 
mutton, &,), ham,’ pernia, ‘ quick, speedy’ 
(tor *persna, *persniz). 

ferfig, adj., ‘ready, complete, dexte- 
rous,’ from MidHG. vertec, vertic (from vart, 
‘journey ’), adj., Sable to walk, walking, 
in motion, ready, fit, OHG. fartig,; Du. 
vaardig, ‘ready. The adj, like bereit and 
tiitig, probably meant orig. ‘equipped for 
a inilitaty expedition,’ 4 
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Feffel (1.), f., ‘fetter, chain, shackle,’ 


from MilHG. ve33el, OHG. 73371, m., ‘ band 
for fastening and holding the sword,’ then 
also ‘ band, fetter’; AS. fetel, ‘sword-belt,’ 
Ole. fetell, m., ‘band, bandage, sword-belt’ ; 
akin to root fat (see Saf, fafjen), ‘to hold’ ?, 
The ModHG. has retained its general sense 
by taking the place of another OTeut. word 
for ‘fetter’; MidHG. vézzer, f., ‘ fetter, 
shackle for the foot, OHG. féz3era, OSax. 
féter, AS. féter, E. fetters (plur.), Ole. figturr. 
These words, which are usually connected 
with Lat. pedicu, Gr. mé5y, ‘fetter,’ Lat. 
compes, and hence with the cognates of 
ModHG, §uf, can scarcely be allied to the 
terms indicating a Goth. *fatdls, ‘ sword- 
belt.’ 

Heffel (2), f., ‘pastern.’ See Fug. 

Self, n., ‘festival, féte, feast,’ from the 
equiv, MidHG. fést, ., from Lat. festwm, 
whence Ital. festa, Fr. féte (E. feast) ; eter 
is the earlier loan-word. Gothic has simply 
a native dulps, ‘feast.’ See Dult. 

feff, adj., ‘firm, solid, strong,’ from Mid 
HG. vest, veste, OHG. feste, adj., ‘firm, 
strong, steadfast’; see the corresponding 
ady. faft, which is not mutated ; neither 
was the adj. originally formed by mutation, 
since, according to OSax. fast, AS. fest, 
E. fast, Olc. fastr, adj., ‘firm, we have to 
assume a Goth, *fastu-, which is probably 
an old to- partic. like faut, traut, zart, alt, 
&c., from the root fas-, ‘to fasten’; *fas- 
ta-, lit. ‘fastened,’ then ‘firm.’ Goth, still 
retains only the verb fastan, ‘to keep firm, 
hold fast.’ See faften. 

Helifch, m., ‘fetish, adopted by Mod 
HG, at the beginning of the 17th cent. 
The earlier parallel form §etiffo is more 
closely connected with the Port. base 
feiti¢o, ‘enchantment,’ but the modern 
form with Fr. féiche, 

feff, adj., fat, plump,’ only in ModHG., 
introduced by Luther from MidG. and LG. 
instead of the genuine UpG. fetft; LG. 
Jett, comp. Du. vet from an earlier fétt, AS. 
fétt, ‘fat? which, with OHG. feiz3it, are 
derived from Goth. *faztips ; see feift. As 
to the origin of the ModHG. idiom, fein 
Sett haben, jemandem fein Fett geben, ‘to get 
one’s due, give any one his due,’ opinions 
are divided; although the reference to 
einbroden, jemandem etwas einbrocen (to play 
one a trick), &¢., supports the assumption of 
a purely Ger. origin, some etymologists re- 
gard it as partly translated and partly bor- 
rowed from the Fr. donner & quelqwun son 


fait, avoir son fait, others even as an ironi- 
cal reference to the Fr. faire féte d quelqu’un, 
‘to make a person heartily welcome.’ 

Hetzer, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
vétz2, m., ‘rag, tatters’; probably from 
MidHG. vazzen, ‘to dress, Ole. fot, 
‘clothes’ From a Teut. (Goth.) fata, 
‘clothes,’ Span. hato, and Port. futo, ‘ ward- 
robe,’ are derived. Comp. faffen, Fag. In 
the dialectal compounds M{ltags-, Sountags- 
feben, Fee denotes ‘ clothes.’ 

feuchf, adj., ‘moist, damp, humid, from 
the equiv. MidHG, viuhte, OHG. fahtr, fart, 
(Goth. *fahtu- is wanting). The adj. is 
WestTeut. ; comp, LG. fucht, AS. fuht, E. 
obsolete, Du. vochtig, ‘damp.’ An allied 
root (pik), quk, quak, is assumed for OSlov. 
kysnqit, ‘to grow sour,’ kvasiti, ‘to acidify,’ 
which are scarcely connected with tliis 
word, 

Heuer, n., ‘fire, ardour, passion,’ from 
the- equiv, MidHG, viur, OHG, and OLG. 
fiur, older fiir, n.; comp, Du. vuur, AS. 
Sgr (from *fdir), n., E. fire; a word common 
to West Teut. for ‘fire’; in Goth. fon (gen. 
funins), Olc. fune, ‘fire,’ but it is doubtful 
whether they are cognate with HG. Gener ; 
comp. Ole. (only in poetry) farr, m., and 
Fyre, u., ‘fire.’ ‘Therin all the words is a 
suffix, and fd (from pre-Teut. pz) the root ; 
comp. Gr. wip and Alol, rvip, n, (rupods, 
‘torch’), In Sans, a verbal root pd, ‘ to 
flame, beam brightly,’ is found, whence 
pavakd, ‘ fire,’ xe 

atbel, f., ‘primer,’ first occurs in early 
MidHG., (15th cent.), probably a LG. word 
orig, formed from Sibel ; the earlier vari- 
aut wibel (wivel?) points to ModGr, pro- 
nunciation. Perhaps Fibel represents Bivel 
(comp. Gifig, Bieber). 

aidfe, f., ‘pine, fir” from MidHG. 
vv-hte, f., OHG. fiohta, fiuhta, f., ‘fir? No 
cognate term is found in any of the other 
Teut, dialects, yet Fidte is proved from the 
non-Teut. languages to be primitive ; comp. 
Gr, revxn, ‘fir,’ Lith. puszis, ‘ fir” The HG. 
form is fuller by a dental affix than the 
Gr. and Lith. words, 

aiteber, n., ‘fever,’ from the equiv, Mid 
HG. vieber, OHG. fiebar, n.; from Lat.- 
Romance febris, with a change of gender 
as in AS. féfor, n., equiv. to E, fever; OHG. 
aud MidHG,. ze for ¢, as in Brief, Siegel, 
Spiegel, Priefter; so too ModHG. Bieber-, 
‘MidHG. bierer, from vieber, with an inter- 
change of consonants, as in @ffig and 
Ruabeljar, 
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aiiedel, f., from the equiv. MidHG. 
widel, videle, f., OHG. fidula (as early as 
Otfried), f., ‘fiddle, violin’; comp. Du. 
vedel, AS. fipele, E. fiddle, Olc. fibla. OHG. 
fidula is based, according to AS. fipele, 
‘fiddle,’ jipelére, ‘fiddler,’ fibelestre, ‘ fidi- 
cina, upon an older West Teut. *fipula. 
The latter form with / might be deduced 
from Lat. *fitula or fidula (for fidicula?), 
yet these primary furms are not recorded. 
There is undeniable connection between the 
Teut. class and the Romance cognates—Ital. 
viola, Fr. viole, ‘ violin,’ the origin of which, 
it is true, is much disputed. Stil Harfe 
found its way from Teut. into Romance. 

fillen, vb., ‘to flay, from the equiv. 
MidHG. villen, OHG, fillen ; allied to Fell. 

Hilz, m., ‘felt, blanket ; miser; repri- 
mand,’ from the equiv. MidHG. vilz, OHG. 
Jilz, m.; comp, Du. vilt, AS. and E. felt, 
Swed, and Dan, filt, ‘felt’ (Goth. *filtis, 
pre-Teut. *peldos, n.). Lat. pilus, pileus, 
Gr. mihos, are scarcely allied; it is more 
probably connected with OSlov. plisti, 
‘felt.’ From the Teut. word are derived 
the similarly sounding Romance words, 
Ital. feltro, Fr. feutre, Mid Lat. filtrwm, ‘felt.’ 
Other words also relating to weaving were 
introduced into Romance from Teut. See 
Haipe, Mocken. 

finder, vb., ‘to find, discover; deem, 
consider,’ from the equiv. MidHG, vinden, 
OHG. jfindan; comp. Goth, finban, Ole. 
Jinna, AS. findan, E. to find, OSax. fithan, 
Jindan, ‘to find’ Teut. fenb, as a str. 
verbal root from pre-Teut, root pent ; akin 
to OHG. fendo, m., ‘pedestrian,’ AS. /éba, 
‘foot-soldier, OHG. funden, ‘to hasten’ ?. 
Some etymologists adduce Lat. mvenire 
and OSlov. na iti, ‘to find,’ to show by 
analogy that from a verb of ‘going’ the 
meaning ‘find’ can be evolved. With the 
Teut. root fenb the equiv. Olr. root é- 
(from pent-) is most closely connected, 

Singer, m., ‘finger, from the equiv. 
MidHG. winger, OHG. fingar, m.; a common 
Teut. term ; comp. Goth. figgrs, Ole. fingr, 
AS, and E. finger. It is uncertain whether 
the word is derived from fangen, root fanh, 
and it is questionable whether it comes 
from the root finh, pre-Teut. pink, ‘to 
prick, paint, Lat. fingo (see ®etle) ; it is 
most probably primit. allied to fiinf (Aryan 
penge). The terms $anb, Ginger, Behe are 
specifically Teut., and cannot be etymolo- 
gically explained with certainty. Besides 
there existed even in OTeut, a definite 


term foreach finger, First of all the thumb 
obtained its name, which is a rudimentary 
and hence very old form ; for the remain- 
ing names see under Daumen. 

aink, m., ‘finch,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. vinke, OHG. fincho, m.; corresponds 
to Du. vink. AS. fine, E. finch, Swed. fink, 
Dan. finke, ‘finch’ ; Goth. *finki-, *finkjan-, 
are wanting. There isa striking similarity 
of sound in the Rom. words for ‘ finch ’— 
Ital. pincione, Fr. pinson, to which the E. 
dialectal forms pink, pinch, ‘ finch) belone. 
Yet there is no suspicion that the Teut. 
word was borrowed; the Teut, class is 
probably primit. allied to the Rom. word. 

Hine (1.), f., ‘fin, first occurs in Mod 
HG.,, from LG. finne, Du. vin, ‘fin’ ; first re- 
corded in the Teut. group in AS. (finn, m., 
E. fin), hence it cannot have been bor- 
rowed from Lat. pinna, ‘fin of the dolphin, 
feather” No Teut. word can be proved 
to have been borrowed from Lat. before 
the period of the OTeut. substitution of 
consonants, 2.¢., before the beginning of 
our era (see Hanf). Hence AS. finn must 
be assumed as primit. cognate with Lat. 


pinna, Isit, like penna, based upon pesna 


(OLat.)? If it were based upon *pis-nd, 
‘fin, it might perhaps be regarded as cog- 
nate with prscts, Goth. fiska- (fis-ka), ‘fish.’ 

Hime (2.), f., ‘tumour, scrofula,’ from 
MidHG., vinne, pfinne, ‘pimple, foul rancid 
smell’; comp. Du, ven, ‘pimple.’ The 
relation of the initial sounds is not clear ; 
MidHG. pfinne points to Goth. p, Du. vin 
to f initially ; perhaps the double form is 
due to confusion with Fine (1.) ; p may be 
the correct initial sound. 

firffer, adj., ‘dark, gloomy, morose, 
sullen,’ from the equiv. MidHG. vinster, 
OHG. finstar,, OSax. *finistar, as an adj., 
is not found, but it may be inferred from 
a subst. with the same sound, meaning 
‘darkness’; the stem is essentially Ger., 
but a series of phonetic difficulties (see 
diifter) hamper the discovery of the type. 
In OHG. there exists besides finfter an 
OHG. dinstar, MidHG. dinster, whose 
initial d must have been substituted for 
an earlier (OSax., Goth.) }; to these OSax. 
thimm, ‘dark,’ corresponds. The inter- 
change of band f, judging from the parallel 
forms under eile and Fadel, cannot be 
denied. In that case the root would be 
em (see Dammerung). But OSax. thiustr?, 
AS. Adstre, ‘gloomy,’ have uo connection 
with it. 
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inte, f, lit. ‘feint, also ‘ trick, fil,’ 
first occurs in ModHG., from Ital. finta, 
‘cunning’ (Fr. feaite). 

Firlefan3z, m., ‘nonseuse, “drollery,’ 
from MidHG. virlefanz, m., ‘a sort of 
dance; whence the meaning in ModHG. 
‘foppish, silly manner’, Some have tried 
to connect it with Norw. jillefant, ‘ scoun- 
drel, fantefolk, ‘ gipsies, which would make 
it akin to %ant. On account of the late 
appearance of the word it is impossible to 
decide, however, whether AS. /yrlen, ‘iar, 
distant,’ is the basis of the first part of the 
compound, or rather MidHG. firlei, ‘a 
dance’ (Fr, virelai, ‘virelay’). See Fant. 

fir, adj., ‘old, of last year,’ from Mid 
HG. vwirne, adj., ‘old, also ‘experienced,’ 
OHG. firnt, ‘old’; corresponds to Goth. 
fuirneis, ‘old, AS. fyrn, ‘old,’ OSax. férn, 
‘past’ (of years). The reference to the 
year gone by exists in the Goth. and OSax. 
words, but does not appear to be found in 
OHG. and MidHG., although the stem is 
known to modern UpG. dialects; comp. 
Alem. fernig, ‘of last year” ‘In the pre- 
ceding year’ is MidHG. vért, vérne ; MidG. 
and UpG. preserve even now an OTeut. 
adv. fert, fered, ‘in the preceding year’ ; 
comp. Ole. figrp, adv., ‘in the preceding 
year,’ from Goth. *fairup, pre-Teut. perute 
(peroutt), Gr. mépurt, répvor, ‘in the preced- 
ing year,’ Olr. onn-urid, ‘from the preced- 
ing year onwards,’ Lith. perna7, ‘in the 
preceding year,’ Sans. pa-rut. Hence the 
idea of ‘the preceding year’ is primit. in- 
herent in the stem per, Teut. fer; the 
general sense of time gone by appears in 
the Teut. adj. fern and its cognates. 

Sirvn, Hire, m., ‘snow of the preced- 
ing year or years, glacier,’ prop. an adjecti- 
val subst. in the sense of ‘old snow,’ first 
recorded in the last century ; see the pre- 
ceding word.—irnewein, ‘last year’s 
wine’; see firm. 

Sirnis, m., ‘varnish,’ from MidHG, 
firnis, ‘varnish, rouge’; from Fr. veriis 
(whence also E. varnish), Ital. vernice. 
Finally derived from Lat. vitrum, vitrinus. 

aivff, m., f, from the equiv. MidH@. 
wurst, OHG. first, m., ‘ridge of a roof, sum- 
mit’; comp. LG. and Du. (with gradation), 
vorst, ‘ridge of a roof, AS. first, fyrst, f. ; 
Goth. *fairsti- or fairshti- is wanting. Al- 
lied to Sanus. prsthd-m, n., ‘back, summit, 
mountain-peak,’ which is nearest in sound 
to Du. vorst. From. Teut., OFr. freate, 
Proy. frest, ‘gable,’ are derived. 


if, m., ‘fish, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. visch, OHG. fisk,m. ; a common Teut. 
term; comp. Goth. fisks, Olc. fiskr, AS. 
fisc, E. fish, Du. visch, OSax. fisc. Teut. 
fiska-z, from pre-Teut. pisko-s, corresponds 
to Lat. piscisand Ol. tase (with the normal 
loss of p from prehistoric peiskos). The 
word belongs to the three most western 
groups of the Aryan division, which have 
also the word Yfeer in common; in East 
Aryan moatsya. Further, there are no 
names of fishes common to Teut, and Lat.- 
Kelt. Perhaps the term was a migratory 
word of early civilisation, the source of 
which cannot be discovered. 

Sift, m., ‘fart,’ from the equiv. MidHG, 
vést,m.; akin to the equiv. Du. veest, AS. fist. 
A common Aryan root pead appears in Lat. 
pédo for pezdo, as well as in Gr. Bdéw, from 
*Bobéw, Lith. beald (beadéti). Hence Teut. 
Jistt- is to be explained by Aryan pezd-1-. 
From the verbal noun /fis¢ a verbal root fés, 
‘pedere,’ was luferred in very early tinies. 
Comp. Ole. fisa. 

Hiftel, f., ‘fistula, reed, falsetto,’ from 
MidHG. fisted, f., ‘a deep abscess in ducts 
or passages,’ even in OHG. fistul, formed 
from the equiv. Lat. fistula ; the term was 
first applied to the voice in ModHG. 

aitfich, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
vittich, véttach, m., 0., véltache, f.,m., ‘wing, 
pinion,’ OHG. féttah, older féthdhah, m. ; 
in meaning a collective of Feder; comp. 
OSax. fétherac, OHG. féderah, MidHG. 
féedrach, ‘wing’; the formation of OHG. 
féthdhah is not clear; was the Goth. form 
*fibbaks? The dentals are obscure, yet 
the word is undoubtedly related to Feder. 

Hifge, f., ‘knot of yarn, skein, wrinkle,’ 
from MidHG., vitze, OHG. fizza, f., 6a num- 
ber of reeled threads tied together, skein, 
yarn’; akin to Ole. fot, ‘clothes,’ MidHG. 
va3z3en, ‘to dress,’ root fat, fet? ‘to spin’? 
‘to weave’?, Yet it is more closely con- 
nected with OSax. jittea, AS. jitt, *chap- 
ters, divisions in poems.’ 

fix, adj., ‘quick, smart,’ first occurs in 
ModHG.; Lat. fiwus and its Romance deri- 
vatives are not used in this sense ; whether 
borrowed from it or not is doubtful. 

flac, adj., ‘flat, shallow, superficial,’ 
from MidHG. vlach, OHG. flah(hh), adj., 
‘flat, smooth’; comp. Du. vlak, ‘even.’ 
Akin to the graded forms AS. jléc, E. flook, 
Jluke (‘flounder’), North E. flook-footed, ‘flat- 
footed” This suggests Lat. plaga, ‘ dis- 
trict,’ or moré probably, on account of its 
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meaning, OSlov. plosku, ‘flat’; Lat. pldnus | 


scarcely represents *plagnus (see §lur) ; re- 
lated to Gr, mAdé (stem max), ‘surface,’ 
Gr mraxois, Lat. plucenta, ‘cake. But E, 
Slat, Ole. flatr, OG, flag, ‘ flat, level,’ have 
nothing to do with flach. A MidG. and LG. 
parallel form of flad) is mentioned under 
Blacdhfeld. 

aladjs, m., ‘flax, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. vlahs, OG. fluhs, m.; comp. Du, 
vias, AS. fleux, n.. E. flaw; a common 
West Teut. term, unknown to Scand. and 
Goth, Usually referred to the root fleh (or 
Jicht) in flechten ; s (Goth. *flahsa-) is pro- 
bably a suffix. 

flackern, vb., ‘to flare, flicker,” from 
MidHG. viackern, ‘to flicker,’ OHG. (once) 
flagarén (for flaggarén?), ‘to fly, flutter 
about’; akin to AS. jlacor, ‘flying, flutter- 
ing, Midl. flakeren, ‘to fly, flutter about, 
MidDu. jflackeren, Scand. flékra, vb., ‘to 
flutter,’ as well as the equiv. jlékta. Comp. 
the cognate stems AS. jlicorian, E. to 
flicker, Du. flikkern, to glimmer, gleam’ ; 
this class, on account of the numerous 
words it comprised at an early period, 
cannot be derived from Lat. flagrare, nor 
even be connected with fliegen, to which 
OHG. flogarén, flokrén, ‘to flutter,’ and 
Slogezen, MidHG., vlokzen, ‘to flutter, gleam,’ 
may be referred. 

Sladen, m., ‘ flat cake, cow dung,’ from 
MidHG. vlade, m., ‘broad, thin cake,’ 
OHG., flado, ‘ offering-cake’ ; corresponds 
to Du. vlade via, f., ‘pancake,’ Midk. flabe 
(Goth. *fapa). Pre-Teut. platan- or pla- 
than- would have to be assumed, perhaps 
with the primit. sense, ‘ surface, flat thing’ ; 
comp. Gr. mdatvs, ‘broad’; Gr, aAd@avoy 
(9 for Aryan th), ‘cake-mould’; Sans. 
prthtas, ‘broad? (akin to Sans. prthivi, 
Searth, under eld), prathas, n., ‘breadth,’ 
Lith. platds, ‘broad.’ Allied to the graded 
forms pléth, Lat. Plétus, Plautus, lit. ‘ flat- 
footed, -semiplétia, ‘slipper’ MidHG. 
vluoder, ‘ flounder, lit. ‘flat fish” Remoter 
cognates of the whole class are Ole. flatr, 
OHG. flaz, ‘level, flat’ From Sladen, 
which is probably West Teut. only, are 
derived the early MidLat. jlado, Ital. 
fiadone, ‘honeycomb,’ Fr. flan, ‘flat cake, 
custard’ (whence E. flawn, ‘a kind of cus- 
tard’). Comp. for its meaning MidHG,. 
breitinc, m., ‘a sort of biscuit, akin to 
breit. 
Flagge, f., ‘flag, ensign, standard,’ bor- 
rowed, like most words with gg (see Dogge, 
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Bagger), from LG. and Du. in the ModHG. 
period ; comp. Du. vlag, E. flag, Dan. 
jlag, Swed. flagg. A modern Teut. word 
not recorded in the earlier periods, In 
which of the ‘Teut. maritime tribes this 
and other nautical terms were first used we 
know not, for the earlier history eludes us. 
Since, however, AS, preserves the earliest 
forms of a number of nautical terms which 
are afterwards found in all the cognate 
languages (see Bord, Boot, Helm (2), Sprict, 
&e.), the silence of the AS. records—no 
term *flacge is found—may be accepted 
. Ae that #lagge is not native to Eng- 
and, 

alantberg, m., ‘broad-sword,’ simply 
ModHG, from Fr. flamberge, the origin of 
which is often referred to Ger., though no 
suitable type can be found. 

alanune, f., ‘flame, blaze, flash,’ from 
the eyuiv. MidHG. flamme, vlamine, f. ; 
comp. OLG. flamma, Du. vlam, formed 
from Lat. flamma. 

Slanke, f., ‘flank, side, simply Mod 
HG., from Fr. flanc, which, with its Rom. 
cognate (Ital. fianco), is derived from OHG. 
hlanca, ‘side’ (see fenfen), For Fr. fl, from 
Teut. hl, see flau. 

Slafche, f., ‘bottle, flask, from the 
equiv. MidHG. vlasche, OHG. flasca, f. 
(MidHG, also vksche with mutation) ; 
comp. Du. jflesch, AS. flasce, f., E. flask, 
Ole. (found early) flaska, f., Goth. *flaské, 
whence Finn. lasku. The word is recorded 
in Teut. at an early period, but on account 
of its correspondence with the Rom. words 
for ‘ bottle,’ it may have been borrowed ; 
comp. MidLat. flasco (occurs very early), 
Ital. fiasco, ModFr. flacon. Some etymo- 
logists derive MidLat. flasco from Lat. vas- 
culum. An exhaustive history of these 
cognates has not yet been attempted. 

flatfern, vb., ‘to flutter, dangle,’ in Mid 
HG. vladern from MidHG, viédern (see 
Fledermaus) ; MidDu. flatteren, E. to flatter, 
akin to flutter, also MidE. jliteren, KE. to 
fitter; AS. floterian, MidE. floteren, ‘to 
undulate,’ are, however, certainly allied to 
the root flut, ‘to flow,’ 

flaw, adj., ‘feeble, stagnant, insipid, 
dull,’ simply ModHG.; borrowed in the 
last century from LG. flau, Du. flaw, 
‘languid, faint, indifferent, which, with E. 
flew, ‘soft, tender, are derived from Rom, 
Considering the late appearance of the 
cognates, and the-area to which thev are 
confined, itis certain that they originated 
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in Fr. flow, OF r. flau, flo; the latter is of 
Teut. origin (see {au), so that ModHG, 
flau is finally derived from a pre-Teut. 
hléwa-. Comp. Sfanfe. 

Raum, m. (Up.G. Pflaum also), ‘down,’ 
from MidHG. phidme, f., OHG. pfldma, 
‘down,’ from Lat. pldma, whence also AS. 
plamfépere. As the shifting of the initial 
sound proves, however, the word must have 


been borrowed in the earlier OHG. period ; | 


comp. the Olr, word (also derived from 
the Lat.) clam, ‘feather’ (OW. plumauc, 
‘pillow’). Scand, and E, have for §flaum 
an apparently genuine Teut. word (see 
Daune. It is certainly recorded by Pliny 
that Teut. tribes in the olden time sent 
flocks of geese to Rome; but perhaps it 
was only ‘down’ (see also @loce), which 
was valuable to the Southerners, and so 
the Lat. pluma may have been introduced 
into Teut. at an early period. The initial 
f of the ModHG, form for pf may be due 
to the connection with Feder. 

Slaus, m., orig. ‘a tuft of wool, then 
‘a woollen coat, pilot cloth, from MidHG. 
vids, ‘fleece, sheepskin, a variant of Mid 
HG, vlies. See lies. 

Hlaufe, f., ‘trick, pretence,’ simply Mod 
HG.; MidHG. *vldse does not occur ; it is 
probably counected with OHG, giflés, n., 
ee tanerng, giflésida, f., ‘illusion,’ flésdrz, 
‘liar, 

Slechfe, f., ‘sinew, tendon,’ only Mod 
HG., from Lat. fleaus. 

Slechfe, f., ‘plait, braid (of hair), wattle, 
lichen,’ from late MidHG. vléhte, f., ‘plait, 
lock of hair, allied to the following word, 

flechfer, vb., ‘to plait, braid, wreathe,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG, vléhten, OHG. 
vléhtan; a corresponding Goth, *flathtan, 
akin to flahta, f., ‘lock of hair,’ is wanting ; 
Ole. flétta for flehtan. Teut. root fleht, from 
pre-Teut. plekt ; the t, as also in Lat. plecto 
compared with plicare, was orig. only a for- 
mative element of the present tense, for 
according to Gr, wAéxw, ox}, mAdkos, the 
Aryan root must have been plek ; comp. 
Sans. pragna, ‘braid, basket.’ alten (root 
Jalp) aud fledyten (root fleh) are entirely un- 
related. 

aileck, Flecken, m.,n., with many senses 
which are historically the same, ‘spot, 
stain, patch,’ from MidHG., vlée, vlécke, m., 
‘piece of stuff, patch, rag, piece of land, 
pees, spot, differently coloured spot, stain, 

lemish, OHG. fléc, fléccho; Du. vlek, f., 
‘spot of dirt,’ vlek, u., ‘village’; Goth. 


*flikka- or *flikkan- (or rather *fl-) is 
wanting; comp. Ole. flekkr (gen. plur. 
flekkja), m., ‘a fleck, spot, stain,’ as well as 
uk, f., ‘rag, piece of stuff.’ Its connection 
with Scand. flikke, AS. flicce, E. flitch, is 
dubious.. See fltcfen. 

Fledermaus, f., ‘bat, from the equiv. 
MidHG. elédermis, OHG. flédarmis, f. ; 
corresponds to Du. vledermucs ; E. flitter- 
mouse does not occur in AS., and may be 
due to the influence of MidEurop. Teu- 
tonic. That the animal was thought to be 
a mouse is shown by AS. hreape-, hréremds ; 
the E, term bat, MidE. backe, Dan. aften- 
bukke (aften, evening’), is unique. ®leder- 
maus, lit. ‘fluttering mouse,’ from OHG. 
flédarén, MidHG., vlédern, ‘to flutter, 

Hlederwifd, m., first occurs in early 
ModHG,. with a reterence to flédern, ‘to 
flutter” In MidHG. once véderwisch, Du. 
vederwisch ; prop. a goosewing for dust- 
ing, or rather lederwifdh, ‘ whisk for fan- 
ning away.’ 

alegel, m. (Suab. Bflegel), ‘flail, churl,’ 
from MidHG. vlege/, OHG. flegzl, m., ‘flail’ ; 
comp. Du. vlegel, EK. flaw; probably trom 
MidLat. flagellum, ‘quofrumentum teritur’ 
(whence also Fr. fléau, ‘ flail’). On account 
of its meaning it cannot be connected with 
the Teut. root flah, ‘to flay’ (Ole. fld, ‘to 
flay’). Yet it may be primit. allied to’ 
Lith. plakd, plakti, ‘to strike,’ Lat. plango, 
Gr. mARyrums, Sto strike,’ 

flehen, vb., ‘to implore, supplicate,’ 
from MidHG. vléhen, OHG. fléhan, fléhén, 
‘to implore,’ OHG. also ‘to fondle, flatter’ ; 
initial ff for earlier i, as in fliefen (Goth. 
pliuhan); comp. Goth. gapldihan (ai a 
genuine diphthong), ‘to fondle, embrace, 
console, exhort in a friendly way,’ akin 
to Goth. gapldiht:, f., ‘comfort, warning,’ 
Also allied to Ole. flér, ‘false, cunning, 
AS. fléh. ‘wily, cunning,’ both pointing to 
Goth. *blatha-. The primary meaning of 
the root flack was perhaps ‘importunate, 
insinuating speech,’ 

aileifchh, n., ‘flesh, meat, pulp (of fruit), 
from the equiv. MidHG,. vleisch, OHG, 
fieisk, n. ; it has the same meaning in West 
Teut. and Scand, Strange to say, a Goth. 
*fuisk, *flaiskis, n. (or pl- comp. fliehen), 
is not recorded, the term used being lek 
or mims,n. Comp, Du. vleesch, AS. flése, 
uy E, flesh; Ole. flesk is used only of 
‘pork,’ and more especially of ‘ham’ and 
‘bacon,’ while 4jgt was the common Scand. 
word for ‘meat.’ It may well be imagined 
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that the Scand, specialised meaning of the 
word was the oldest, and that the meaning 
common to West Teut. was established 
only by generalisation ; comp. Ole. flikke, 
AS. flicce, E. flitch (dial. flick), as well as 
AS. (Kent.) flec for flése, ‘meat,’ Russ. 
poltt, Lith. pdltis, ‘ flitch,’ cannot, on ac- 
count of their vowel-sounds, le cognates. 
The & of the OTeut. word is probably a 
suffix ; comp. Du. oleezig, ‘ plump’ ?.—et1- 
gefleifchf, ‘incarnate, simply ModHG. 
formed like the Lat.incarnatus, ‘embodied,’ 

aleig, m., ‘industry, application, dili- 
gence,’ from MidHG. vliz, OHG. fiz, m., 
‘diligence, zeal, care,’ OHG. also ‘contest,’ 
from OHG. flizzan, MidHG. vlizen, ‘ to be 
zealous, apply oneself” ModHG. befleifen, 
partic. bez, gefliffen. Comp. Du. ovlijt, ¢dili- 
gence, AS, flitan, ‘to emulate, quarrel, 
contend,’ E, to flite, On the evolution of 
meaning see Rrieg. ‘To emulate’ scems to 
lave been the lit. meaning of the merely 
West Teut. root flit (Goth. fl- or pl-1—see 
fliehen). No further references have been 
discovered. 

flernen, vb., ‘to weep ruefully, grin,’ 
from MidHG, *vlennen; akin to OHG. 
Jjlannén, ‘to make a wry face,’ from pre- 
Teut. *flaznan?. Root flas, from pre-Teut. 

los, in Lat. plérare, ‘to weep’ ?, 

fleffden, vb., ‘to beat flat, grin,’ from 
MidHG. vietsen, ‘to show one’s teeth’ ; re- 
moter history obscure. 

flicker, vb., from the equiv. MidHG. 
vlicken, ‘to put on a patch, mend’; akin 
to Fleck. 

lieder, m., ‘elder,’ simply ModHG. 
from. LG. ; comp. Du. viier, ‘elder’ Ear- 
lier forms are not recorded ; the word did 
not originate in either Scand., E., or HG. 

liege, f., ‘fly, fluke (of an anchor), 
from the equiv. MidHG. fltege, OHG. flioga, 
f.; comp. Du. vlieg, AS, fledge, equiv. to 
E. fly, which is based upon AS. figge, OHG. 
fliuga, MidHG. fliuge, ‘fly’; hence a mu- 
tated forny (Goth. *fliugjé), besides an un- 
mutated Goth. *faugé; in Olc. with a 
different gradation fluga, f., ‘fly, moth’ ; 
akin to fliegen (Goth. *fliugan). For an 
older term for ‘ fly’ see under Mitcfe. 

fliegen, vb., from the equiv. MidHG. 
vliegen, OHG. fliogan, ‘to fly’ ; comp. Du. 
vliegen, AS. fleégan (3rd sing. fighp), E. to 
Sly, Olc. fjtga ; the common Teut. term 
for ‘to fly’; Goth. *fliugan may be in- 
ferred from the factitive flaugjan, ‘to keep 
on flying.’ §ftegen is in no wise connected 


| with fliefen, as is proved by the initial sound 
of the root in Goth. bliuhan, ‘ to flee,’ com- 
pared with wsflaugjan; see §liege, Vogel. 
Teut. root flug, trom pre-leut. pleugh, 
plugh ; akin to Lat. plaima for plihma?. 
For an older root extending beyond Teut. 
see under Serer. 

fliehen, vb., ‘to flee,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG, vliehen, OHG. fliohan; corre- 
sponds to OSax. fliohan, AS. fleén (from 
Jleohan), E, to fler, Olc. flyja; the f before 
£is acommon substitution for an older ini- 
tial J, as in flehen (Goth. blathan), fladh (from 
Goth. Alagus); comp. Goth. pliukan, ‘to 
flee’ This older form was retained only in 
Goth. ; Scand. has f (flgja); like the West 
Teut. verbs, Hence the Teut. root is bluh, 
and by a grammatical change plug, pre- 
Teut. root tluk, tleuk. ®ltegen is primit. 
allied, since it is based upon the root plugh. 
In the earliest Olc, and in West Teut. the 
forms of both the verbs must undoubtedly 
have been confused ; thus Ole. flugu and 
AS. flugon in the earliest period may mean 
‘they fled’ and ‘they flew.’ See §lucht. 

alieh, BlieB, n, ‘fleece, from tlie 
equiv. MidHG, vlies, n.; comp. Du. vies, 
AS. jle6s, n., E. fleece ; also a mutated form 
AS. flys, flyjss, MidHG. vlius, earlier Mod 
HG, jfleuss, fliiss. A second parallel form 
is represented by ModHG. ®laus, In East 
Teut. the cognates are wanting ; whether 
Goth. *f- or *pliusis, n. (comp. fliefen), is 
to be assumed we cannot say, since satis- 
factory references to non-Teut. forms have 
not yet been produced. To explain Blief 
from Lat, vellus is futile, since the latter is 
more probably primit. allied to Woflle, and 
to regard Blief as borrowed from vellus is 
impossible ; fledjten, §lachg, &c., are also 
totally unconnected with the word. 

flieRert, vb., ‘to flow, stream,’ from the 
equiv, MidHG, vliezen, OHG. fliozzan, str. 
vb.; corresponds to OSax. fliotan, Du. 
viteten, AS. fledtan, E. to fleet, Olc. fijota, 
Goth. *fliutan, ‘to flow.” The Teut, root 
Jliut, flut, from pre-Teut. pleud-plud, cor- 
responds to Lett. pludét, ‘to float,’ plidi, 
‘inundation,’ Lith. plasti, ‘to take to swim- 
ming,’ plddis, ‘ floating wood.’ Several 
Teut, terms fur ‘ships’ point to the latter 
sense, which, of course, is earlier. than the 
MolHG. ‘flowing, though in OHG. Mid 
HG, and ModHG., fliefen signifies ‘to be 
driven by flowing water, to swim.’ See 
Flop, Flotte (Glut, Goth, flédus, is not a 
cognate). Instead of the root plud, other 
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Aryan languages have an allied shorter 
root plu; comp. Gr. mAéw, ‘to navigate, 
swim,’ Sans. plu, pru, ‘to swim,’ Lat. pluere, 
‘to rain? (fliefen in a restricted sense). 

Sliefe, f.,‘fleam, lancet,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. vliete, vlieten, OHG. flcetuma ; fur- 
ther derived from Gr, and MidLat. phle- 
botomum, ‘ lancet, an instrument for open- 
ing veins, whence also the equiv. cognates 
AS. flgjtme, Fr. flamme, E. fleam, Du. vlijm. 

flinvmerin, vb., ‘to glimmer, sparkle, 
scintillate,’ like the older ModHG, flimmen, 
a ModHG. derivative, by gradation, of 
Slamme. 

flink, adj., ‘brisk, nimble, lively,’ simply 
ModHG. trom LG. and Du. flink, ‘ brisk, 
agile, nimble’; akin to earlier ModHG. 
flinfen, ‘to glitter, shine’; comp. Gr. dpyés, 
‘gleaming, quick,’ 

Hlinfe, f., ‘flintlock, gun, musket,’ first 
used in the 17th cent.; comp, Dan. flint, 
‘musket’; probably akin to Swed. flinta, 
Dan. flint, ‘stone,’ prop. ‘flint-stone.’ Du. 
and E. preserve older terms—Du. vuwrroer, 
ModHG. Feuerwwhr, E. firelock. Flint, ‘stone,’ 
AS. and E. flint, whence Fr. flin, ‘ thunder- 
stone,’ is probably related to Gr, rAlvOos, 
© brick.’ 

alitfer, m., ‘spangle, tinsel, simply 
ModHG. ; orig. ‘a small thin tin coin’; 
akin to MidHG, gev/itter, ‘secret laughter, 
tittering,’ vlittern, vb., ‘to whisper, titter,’ 
OHG. flitarezzen, ‘to coax in a flattering 
manner’; MidE, jliteren, ‘to flutter, E, 
flitiermouse. The root idea is ‘unsteady 
motion, upon which ModHG. @litter is 
based. With the meaning of OHG. flit- 
arezzen, ‘to flatter, fondle,’ as well as Mod 
HG. flitern, ‘to whisper, titter,’ is connected 
Blitterwode, f., which first occurs in early 
ModHG. The following foreign terms are 
interesting :—Scand, Ajindttsmdnapr, lit. 
‘a month of the nuptial night’; Dan. 
hvedebrodsdage, lit. ‘ wheat-bread days’; E. 
honeymoon, derived from the Scand. word ?, 
or rather formed from the Romance phrases, 
such as Fr. lune de mviel, Ital. luna di 
mele. 

alifgbogen, m., ‘ crossbow,’ first occurs 
in early ModHG. from LG.; comp. Du. 
Slitsboog, ‘crossbow,’ from Du. flits, ‘javelin’ ; 
hence Fr. fléche, ‘arrow,’ and its Romance 
cognates are probably derived. 

ailocke, f., ‘flake, flock (of wool), flue,’ 
from MidHG. vlocke, m., ‘ flake, stiow- 
flake,’ OHG, floccho ; comp. Du. vlok, Dan. 
flokke, Swed. flokka, E. (not in AS.) juock, 


but Ole. fléke, ‘flock (of hair, wool, &c.).’ 
The supposition that the word was borrowed 
from Lat. floccus is hardly worth consider- 
ing, since the HG. word is recorded even 
in the OHG. period, and gives no support 
to such a derivation (yet comp. §{aum). 
Besides many possible roots exist within 
the Teut. group, either in fliegen (Teut. 
root flugh, from pre-Teut. plugh) or in AS. 
flacor, ‘ flying’ (see flacfern) ; on account of 
Ole. fléke, the latter is to be preferred. E. 
flock, ‘herd,’ is beside the mark ; like Ole. 
flokkr, ‘herd, flock,’ and AS. floce, it almost 
certainly belongs to fiiegen, and probably 
sivnified orig. ‘a swarm of flying creatures’ 
(Kette, <covey,’ on the other hand, meant 
prop. ‘any kind of herd’). 

Hloh, m., ‘flea,’ from MidHG, vléch, vid, 
m., f., OHG. fléh, m.; a common Teut. 
term; comp. Du. floo, AS. fledh, E. flea, 
Ole. fl6. It probably means ‘fugitive, 
and is akin to fliehen ; hence a Goth.*}/duhs, 
not *flduhs, is to be assumed. But even if 
*flduhs is the Goth. form, it cannot be con- 
nected with either Gr. yuddAa or Lat. pulex, 
since neither vowels nor consonants are in 
accord, @fiegen too is unrelated, since the 
final sound of its stem is g only, and 
not h. 

ailor, m., ‘gauze, crape, bloom, ModHG. 
only ; formed from Du. floers,; akin to Mid 
HG. floier, Sleaddress with dangling rib- 
bons’ (comp. Gdhfeicr)?, flérsen, * adorn- 
ment, finery’? 

Slorin, m., ‘ florin,’ from late MidHG. 
flérin, m., ‘a gold coin first made in Flo- 
rence, and stamped with a lily, the armorial 
bearings of the town’ (appeared about the 
middle of the 14th cent.) ; MidLat. flurinus, 
from flos, ‘flower’; Ital. fiore. 

ailoskel, f., ‘flourish, showy phrase,’ 
simply late ModHG., from Lat. floscellus. 

aloffe, f., from the equiv. MidH@. 
vlo3ze, OHG. floz3a, f., ‘float; Sloffeder, 
‘fin,’ even in MidHG. vlozvédere, in OSax. 
simply féthara, ‘float,’ like Gr. arépué, 
‘feather, float, Lat. pinna, ‘feather, float.’ 
See Fine. Gloffe, akin to fliefen, ‘to float,’ 

aloB, n., ‘float, raft, buoy, stream, fish- 
ing-net,’ from MidHG, 163, OHG. 163, m., 
n., ‘raft,’ also in MidHG. and OHG. in the 
senses ‘current, flood, river’; Du. vlot, 
‘raft’; comp. AS. fledt, n., ‘ship,’ E. fleet, 
AS. flota, ‘ship’ (also ‘mariner, sailor’), 
EK. float, subst. and verb ; note too AS. figte, 
*ereani, flos lactis, with which E. to fleet 
(‘to skin’) is connected, LG. flot, ‘cream’ ; 
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comp. Lith. pluditi, ‘to float, under fliefen 
(Sofie). 

aldfe, f., from the equiv. MidHG. floite, 
vlorte, f., ‘flute’ ; corresponds to Du. fluit, 
from OFr. fladite, ModFr. fldte (whence 
also E. flute, Du. fluit) ; comp. Ital. flauto, 
‘flute.’ In the idiom flétengefhen, ‘to come 
to nothing, a LG. fleuten, ‘to flow’ (OLG. 
Jfliotan), appears; it meant orig. (in the 
18th cent.) ‘to go through, run away.’ 

floff, adj., ‘afloat; merry, luxurious,’ 
first occurs in ModHG. from LG. ; comp. 
Du, vot, ‘floating, swimming’ ; it is con- 
nected with fliefen, Glof, but has, like Glotte, 
Sax. the dental medially, hence it must 
be assumed that the word was borrowed 
from LG. 

ailoffe, f., ‘fleet, navy,’ ModHG. only, 
from Fr, flotte, which, with its Rom, cog- 
nates, was borrowed from Scand. flote, n., 
‘fleet’; comp. Du. vloot, but E. fleet; all 
allied to fliefen, Tent. root flut. 

fldfer, flst3em, vb., ‘to float (timber), 
skim (milk),’ from MidHG, vlegzen, vletzen, 
“to cause to flow, wash down (soil),’ facti- 
tive of fltefex. The MidHG. forms with 3 
and fz correspond to those of heigen, reihen 
(Mid HG, hetzen-hettaen, reizen-reitzen), and 
are based upon a Goth. inflexion flautja, 
Slauteis, since tj leads, through the medium 
of tt, to HG. tz, but t without j to 3. 

lSf3, n., older Flefge, n., ‘vein of 
ore,’ from MilHG, vletze, n., ‘threshing- 
floor, vestibule, stratum,’ OHG. flgzzi; 
comp. AS. lett, ‘ floor of the hall,’ Ole. flct, 
‘room, hall’; akin to the Ole. adj. flatr, 
OHG, flaz, ‘flat, wide, level,’ mentioned 
under §{aden and flac. 

fluuchen, vb., from the equiv. MidHG. 
vluochen, OHG. fluohhdén, ‘to curse, impre- 
cate, with an existent str. partic. OHG. 
Sarfluohhan, ‘depraved, wicked’; comp. 
OSax. farfléken, ‘accursed’ ; Goth. fldkan 
(not *flékan), str. vb., ‘to lament, Du. 
vloeken, ‘to curse, execrate.’ In E. and 
Scand. the Teut. root flék does not occur. 
Goth. flékan, ‘to lament, bewail,’ shows 
the earlier meaning of the cognates; the 
root flék, from pre-l'eut. pldg, may be con- 
nected with Lat, plangere, ‘to strike, mourn,’ 
Gr. root, mAay in mAjoow (ébewhayn), £ to 
strike.” The Lat. verb facilitates the 
transition of the meaning ‘to strike,’ £ to 
lament,’ then ‘to imprecate, curse.’ — 
SHlud, from the equiv, MidHG, eluoch, 
m., OHG,. fluoh, m., ‘curse, imprecation’ ; 
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aliuchf, f., ‘flight, escape, refuge; row, 
floor,’ from the equiv. MidHG. vluht, OHG. 
oie OSax. fluht, f., a verbal abstract from 

iehen ; Du. vlugt, AS. flyht, E. flight ; 
Goth. splat Aight a sae for 
which Dlauhi- occurs. In Ole. flétte, m., 
‘flight, pointing to Goth. blathta. The 
verbal abstract of fliegen might in Scand. 
and West Teut. coincide with this word ; 
in fact, AS. flyht, E, flight, and Du. vlugt 
signify both ‘fleeing’? and ‘flying.’ See 
fliegen with respect to this confusion. 

Hluder, n., ‘mill trough,’ from MidHG. 
uléder, n., § flowing, flooding, mill trough,’ 
OHG. jlédar, ‘flood of tears. In Goth. 
*flaupr, nu. is probably to be assumed, 
based upon a root flau, flu; comp. OHG. 
flowwen, flgwen, MidHG. vlowwen, vldwn, 
‘to wash, rinse.’ The prop. sense of the 
word is exactly that of fliefen ; comp. Ole. 
jflau-mr, ‘current, flood’; for pre-Teut. 
plu, see under fliefen. 

Slag, m., fact of flying, flight, flock,’ 
from MidHG, wlue (pl. vldige), OHG. fluy, 
mi. ; corresponding to AS. flyge, Ole. flugr, 
m., ‘flight’; verbal abstract of’ fliegen. 
For another form see under §{udht. Goth. 
*flugi- and *flauhti- are wanting.—flargs, 
adv., ‘hastily, quickly, a gen. of §lug, 
MidHG. fluges, quickly.’ 

Sliigel, m., ‘wing, leaf (of a folding 
door), aisle, grand piano, from the equiv. 
MidHG, vliigel, m.; comp. Du. vleugel, 
‘wing’; alate derivative of fliegen. Strange 
to say, acommon Teut. word is wanting, 
For an OAryan root, ‘to fly, see Feder 
(also Farn). 

fliigge, adj., ‘fledged, a LG. form for 
the strictly HG. fliicte, MidHG. v/dichke, 
OHG. flucchi, ‘able to fly.” Akin to Mid 
Du. viugghe, with LG. permutation, E, 
fledged ; prop. a verbal adj, from fliegen, 
with the meaning ‘ capable of flying,’ 

flags, see Flug. 

Shunder, m., ‘ flounder,” a LG. word 
derived from Scand. ; comp. ODan. flundra, 
OSwed. flundrae, E. flounder, Akin also to 
Ole. flySra, MidHG. viuoler, ‘flounder’ ?. 

flunkeri, vb., to glimmer,’ from the 
older ModH@G. flinfen, ‘to shine’; see flinf, 
In the orig. sense ‘to brag,’ which is pro- 
bably LG., it is still the same word ; ‘to 
cause to shine’ forms the link between the 
meanings. 

Slur, f., m., ‘field, meadow, floor, en- 
trance-hall’; the division in meaning in 
ModHG. fur, m., ‘vestibule,’ Gur, f, 
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‘corn-field, was unknown to the older 
language; MidHG. vlwor, m., f., ‘corn- 
field, floor, ground.’ The meanings ‘en- 
trance to a house, vestibule, paved floor,’ 
belong to MidHG. and LG.; comp, Du. 
vloer, ‘vestibule, barn-floor,’ AS. flér, 1., 
f., ‘vestibule, barn-floor,’ also ‘storey,’ E. 
floor ; Scand. flér, ‘floor’ of a cow-house 
(Goth. flérus is wanting). The resulting 
prim. meaning, ‘floor,’ has been extended 
only in HG. to ‘corn-field.’ Teut. fléru-s, 
from pre-Teut. plérus, pldrus, is most closely 
related to Olr. lar for *pldr, ‘ floor, paved 
floor” OPruss. plonis, ‘ barn-floor, has a 
different suffix ; it is allied to Lith. plénas, 
‘flat’; hence perhaps it may be connected 
with Lat. pldnus. 

fliifferm, vb., ‘to whisper,’ earlier Mod 
HG. fliftern, from OHG. flistran, ‘to caress,’ 
to which the old (also Swiss) forms fligmen, 
flifpern, ‘to whisper,’ are allied ; comp. also 
Du. fluisteren. 

Slug, m., ‘river, stream, flow,’ from 
MidHaG. vluz, OHG. fluz, m., ‘river, stream, 
cast, bronze cast, rheumatism’; in these 
senses simply a ModHG. derivative of 
flieBen, pointing to Goth *flutc-. E. flyte 
signifies a peculiar kind of ‘vessel, pon- 
toon,” For the genuinely Teut. word for 
‘river, flowing water,’ see under %u ; comp, 
also Strom. 

flit ffig, adj., ‘fluid, liquid, from Mid 
HG. vltiz3ec, ‘liquid, flowing, OHG. flu3379; 
like §lu, a specifically HG. form. 

Slut, f., ‘flood, inundation, billow,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. vluot, m, f., OHG. 
fluot, m. 3 aword common to Teut. ; comp. 
Goth. flédus, f., Olc. fléb, AS. fléd, m., n., 
E. flood, OSax. fléd, Du. vloed. Goth. 
flédus, from pre-Teut. plété-s, is based upon 
a Teut. root flé (from pre-Teut, plé) ; comp. 
AS, fléwan, equiv. to E. to flow, Ole. fléa, 
‘to flow.” Akin to the Gr. root mw in 
mrw-w, ‘to float, sail” mAwréds, ‘floating, 
sailing, navigable.’ Perhaps this Aryan 
root plé is related to the Aryan root plu 
mentioned under fliefen and &luder; yet 
there is no direct connection between $lut 
and ffiefen and Gr. rddvw. 

aocke, f., ‘sail on the foremast, simply 
ModHG., borrowed from LG. ; comp. Du. 
fot, ; foremast,’ Dan, fok, Swed. fock, ‘ fore- 
sail, 

aoblen, n., ‘foal,’ from MidHG. vol, 
vole, OHG. folo, m., ‘colt, foal’; comp. 
Goth, fula, m., ‘foal (of an ass),’ Olc.. fole, 
‘foal’ (of a horse, rarely of an ass), AS. 


fola, m., E. foal; a term common to Teut, 
for the young of a horse or an ass, de- 
rived from pre-Teut. pelén-. Related by 
gradation to Gr, dos, ‘ colt,’ as a general 
term ‘young animal,’ and Lat. pullus, ‘the 
young,’ especially of fowls. See Fitller. 

Ssh, m., a Swiss word, ‘humid and 
tempestuous south wind’ ; the correspond- 
ing term in MidHG. is. wanting, though 
OHG. fonna, f. (fonno, m.), ‘rainy wind, 
whirlwind,’ is recorded ; from Lat. favonius 
(the intermediate form is faunto-), whence 
also Ital. favonio, Rheeto-Rom. favuogn. 

Hohre, f,, ‘fir,’ trom MidHG. vorhe, OHG. 
forha, f., ‘pine-tree’; corresponding to 
AS. furh, f., E. fir (Mid. firre, formed from 
Dan. fyr), Ole. fura, f., ‘tir’; Goth. *faér- 
hus, f., is wanting, If the initial f is to 
be regarded as in vier related to Lat. guat- 
tuor, ®éshre may be connected with Lat. 
quercus, ‘oak’; for the change of meaning 
(ice and Lanne might be compared. In 
earlier ModHG. @erdh, ‘oak, is also recorded 
once, and is akin to OHG., vereh-evh, Lomb. 
fereha, ‘sculus,’ Thus the connection be- 
tween §ohre and quercus (pre-Teut. grku-) is 
certain. In any case, Feuer is not a cognate, 
Sichte, Birke, Buche, Fshre are the few names 
of trees whose existence can be traced be- 
yond Teut. Comp. also Miefer. 

folgett, vb., ‘to follow, succeed, result, 
obey,’ from the equiv. MidHG. volgen, OHG. 
folgén ; comp. Du. volgen, AS. fylgan, fol- 
gian, E, to follow, Ole. fylqja; the verb 
common to West Teut. and Scand. for 
‘follow,’ which has supplanted the common 
Aryan verbal root seq (see fehen), Lat. segue. 
The origin of the cognates is uncertain. 
There are indications that the verbal stem 
is a compound ; the first component may 
be voll; comp, AS. ful- edde, ‘he followed,’ 
AS, and OLG. fulgangan, OHG. fola gan, 
‘to follow.’ Consequently gehen (OHG. gén 
gan) is the second part of the word. The 
composite nature of the word is supported 
by the fact that there are no old and widely 
diffused derivatives of the verb. It is true 
that the connection between the sense ‘ to 
follow’ and the prefix yolf has not yet been 
explained.—Holge, f., ‘sequel, result,’ from 
MidHG, volge, f., ‘retinue, succession, forced 
service, pursuit,’ &e. OHG, sélbfolga, ‘ fac- 
tion. 

folferi, vb., ‘to put to the rack, tor- 
ture,’ from late MidHG, vultern, ‘to put on 
the rack” Akin to Holfer, ‘rack,’ early 
ModHG, only, of obscure origin. It is 
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most frequently considered to be partly 
translated and partly borrowed from Mid 
Lat. pulletrus, poledrus, prop. ‘colt, which 
signifies ‘rack’ in Span. and Port. (potro), 
“like Lat. equuleus from equus, because 
it bore some resemblance toa horse.” Mid 
Lat. poledrwm is derived again from Gr. 
m&Xos, ‘foal.’ “ The wooden horse and the 
wooden ass—frames with a sharp-edged 
back, upon which the delinquents were 
compelled to ride--were favourite instru- 
ments of torture.” 

foppen, vb., ‘to quiz, rally, banter,’ 
early ModHG., only, from slang. 

fordern, vb., from the equiv. MidHG, 
vordern, OHG. fordarén, ‘to demand, re- 
quest, challenge, summon?’ ; corresponding 
to Du. vorderen, a specifically Ger. form, 
orig. unknown to the other dialects, yet 
the word found its way from Ger. into Dan. 
and Swed. It is a derivative of yorbder. 

fordern, vb., from the equiy. MidHG. 
viirdern, vurdern, OHG. furdiren (also for- 
darén), ‘to promote, take an active part in, 
help’; like fordern, from yorbder. 

Horelle, f., ‘trout, with a foreign ac- 
cent, for the genuine dialectal (Franc.) 
forelle, still existing ; dimin. of an older 
Sorene (whence *Forenle, Fovrelle) ; comp. 
MidHG. forelle, forle, forhen, forhe,t., ‘trout,’ 
OHG. forhana, f., ‘trout’ ; comp. also OLG. 
forna, furmie, AS. férne. Probably not 
from Fshre, OHG. foraha, ‘the fish living 
near firs, in the brooks of fir forests.’ It 
is more probably connected with the Ar- 
van adjs. in the cognate languages, mean- 
ing ‘spotted, speckled’  Teut. forhana, 
from pre-Teut prknd ; comp. Sans. p/en’, 
‘speckled,’ and Gr, wepxvés, ‘livid, dusky’ 
(répxn, ‘ perch’). 

Sorke, f., see Furte. 

Sornt, f., ‘form, fashion, pattern, mould,’ 
from ModHG., (post-classical). forme, form, 
f., ‘form, shape,’ from Lat. and Rom. forma, 

Forntel, f., ‘formula, form,’ late Mol 
HG., from Lat. formula. 

forfden, vb., ‘to search, investigate,’ 
from MidHG, vorsken, OHG. forskén (rarely 
France. forspén, with assimilation), ‘to 
demand, ask’; a form peculiar to HG., 
unknown to the remaining dialects, and 
pointing to Goth. *faarskdn, *fat&rhskén. 
The sk is a derivative like Lat, se (comp. 
trefchen, wiinfden, wafdyen). Goth. *faarskdn 
would be the normal form for faarhskdén, 
like Goth, waarstw, ‘labour,’ for watrhstw. 
The Teut. root forh is identical with the 


root of fragen, from the pre-Teut, root prk 
(see fragen). An se derivative is also seen 
in Lat. poscere (for porscere), ‘to demand,’ 
as well as in the Sans. root pref, ‘to ask, 

Sorff, m., ‘forest, wood, from Mid 
HG. vorst, OHG, jorst, m., ‘wood’; also 
the MidHG. variants vdrést, forest, forest, 
foreist (but probably not forest), n., ‘ wood, 
forest’; these MidHG, forms are certainly 
of Romance orivin,—MidLat. and Romance 
Joresta, whence Fr. forét. It is question- 
able whether the OHG. forst, MidHG. 
vorst, m., are also derived from Romance, 
Opinions are divided on this point; some 
etymologists connect the Rom, word with 
Lat. foris, ‘ outside’; others more probably 
refer OHG, forst to OHG. foraha, ‘fir’ ; 
hence forst would be lit. ‘fir wood” OHG, 
forst might also be connected with Goth, 
fairgum, ‘mountain’ Goth. *faarst for 
fatirhst, ‘mountain forest,’ would have to 
be construed like the assumed Goth, *faar- 
skén for *faarhskén, mentioned under fer- 
fchert. 

forf, adv., ‘forwards, continuously, 
away,’ from MidHG. vort, adv., ‘ forwards, 
further, continuously.” OHG. *ford is want- 
ing; it would correspond to OSax. forth, 
AS. forp, E. forth, Goth. *faérp, and its 
compar, Jatirpis, adv., ‘formerly’? Sort, 
OTeut. for, from an earlier frpo, prto, is 
allied to yor. See fiivder, fordern, forderi, 
and yorder. 

Frachf, f., ‘freight, load, cargo,’ Mod 
HG. only, from LG. fracht, comp, Du. 
eracht, E. fraught, freight ; it signified orig, 
‘reward, charge for conveyance,’ and after- 
wards ‘the load itself. Comp. OHG. 
fréht (probably implying Goth.. *frd-athts), 
‘earnings, reward,’ gifréhtén, ‘to merit’ ; 
the restricted meaning of the modern 
dialects is seen first in MidDu. and MidE., 
and also passed into Romance—Fr. fret. 
Comp. eigen. 

Srack, m., ‘dress coat,’ ModHG. only ; 
comp.Fr, frac, ‘dress coat’; its etymology 
and native source obscure, hardly to be 
sought for in Fr, froc, ‘monk’s habit, 
Comp E. frock. = 

fragen, vb., ‘to ask, inquire, interro- 
gate, from the equiv. MidHG. vrdgen, 
OHG. frdgén (with the rare variant frd- 
4én) ; corresponding to OSax. frdgén, Du. 
vragen, confined to the Teuts. of Mid- 
Europe (Goth. *fréhan, *frégan), with 
the meaning ‘to ask’ from a Teut. root 
| fréh, from which the Goth. pret. frah 
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(fréhwm) and the partic. frathans are 
formed. The corresponding pres, has a 
derivative n(comp, fdeinen), Goth. frathnan, 
AS, frignan, frinan, beside which appears 
a form with the present in 4o-, AS. fricgan 
(Goth. *frigjan). For another verbal deri- 
yative of the same root see under fovfden, 
which, like OHG. jérgén, ‘to beg,’ has its 
7 transposed. The following Teut. words 
also belong to the root freh, AS. fréht, ‘ora- 
cle,’ frihtrian, ‘to predict,’ fricca, ‘ herald.’ 
The Teut. root fred is derived, according 
to the law of the substitution of consonants, 
from an Aryan root prék, prk, which may 
have orig. combined the meanings ‘ to ask, 
beg’ (rogare, interrogare). Comp. the prim, 
allied forms—Sans. root preh (for pre-sk), 
‘to ask, long for ; to desire, beg for some- 
thing,’ praend, ‘inquiry, Zend root pares, 
peres, ‘to ask, demand,’ Lat. préc- (nom. 
plur. preces, entreaties’), precdrt, ‘to beg,’ 
procaa, ‘insolent,’ précus, ‘wooer, suitor,’ 
OSlov. prosite, ‘to demand, beg.’ 

fraithk, adj., ‘free, independent,’ first 
occurs in ModHG., from Fr. frane (Ital., 
Span., and Port. franco), which was again 
derived from the ‘Teut. tribal name Franten, 
OHG. Franchun, and may have been ap- 
plied generally to any freeman. The term 
@ranten is prop. a derivative of a lost OHG. 
*francho, ‘javelin, preserved in AS. franca 
and Ole, frakke ; the Saxons (Gachfen) are 
similarly named after a weapon—OHG. 
Sahsun, from sahs, ‘sword’ (see Mteffer). 

Sranfe, f. ‘fringe’ from MilHG. 
franze, f., ‘fringe, ornament, fillet’ ; hence 
franzen, vb., ‘to fringe’ From Romance ; 
comp. Fr. frange, Ital. frangia. “This 
orig. Fr. word corresponds exactly to the 
well-known OHG. framea, in the same way 
as vendange to vindemia ; ®ranfen are pen- 
dant ‘darts’ or lace, just as the flap of a 
coat is a broad spear-head (see Gdhof, 
@Gelren) ; the etymology is both gramma- 
tically and logically unobjectionable.” 
Though framea has certainly not been pre- 
served within the entire Teut. group in 
the sense of ‘javelin,’ or in any other sense, 
yet the Latinised framea long remained 
current in early MidLat. The derivation 
of the Romance words from Lat. fimbria, 
‘fringe,’ is not free from phonetic diffi- 
culties. 

arvag, m., ‘devouring, gluttony, food, 
pasture,’ from MidHG, vrd3, m., ‘food, 
feeding’ ; akin to freffen ; OHG. frd3, Mid 
HG, vrd3, m., also ‘ gormandiser? 
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rvatze, f., ‘grimace, distortions, carica- 
ture,’ f., ModHG. only, whence Du. fratsen, 
f. plur., ‘ grimaces, distortions,’ is borrowe:l, 
The absence of the word in OHG. and 
MidHG. favours the supposition that it 
was borrowed, and we are compelled to 
accept that view, since it is impossible to 
trace the word to a satisfactory Teut. 
source ; the proposed derivation from AS. 
freiwe, f. plur., ‘work of art, ornaments 
(carvings ?), is phonetically impossible. 
The word might be finally derived from 
Ital. frasche,plur., Fr. frasques, ‘ tricks, 
hoax.’ 

SHrau, f, ‘mistress, lady, wife, woman,’ 
from MidHG. vrouwe, OHG, frouwa, f., 
‘mistress, gentlewoman, lady, wife, wo- 
man’; orig, perhaps only a HG. fem. form 
(‘wife of the master, mistress of the house’), 
of OHG, fré, ‘master, which became obso- 
lete in Ger,, just as in Romance dominus 
disappeared in many dialects while domina 
(in the forms donna, dame) was retained 
in the entire group ; comp. Schwieger. See 
Srohndtenft. Mrowwa, in the form of frua, 
found its way into OLG., and thence as 
jfr@ into Scand.; the word remained un- 
known to E. The fem. form was OTeut. 
(Goth. *frawjé, f.), and was used in Scand. 
—changed according to phonetic laws into 
Frreyja—as the name of a goddess. In the 
MidHG. period frowwe was popularly con- 
nected by a graceful fancy with freuen, 
frouwen; comp. Freidank’s saw, “ Durch 
vroude vrouwen sind genant, Ir vréude 
ervrouwet elliu lant, Wie wol er vréude 
kante, Der sie érste vrouwen nante”— 
“ Woman is named from the joy she gives, 
Her favours fill the world with bliss. What 
a deep sense of joy had he, Who first named 
it woman.” See Sungfer and the following 
word, 

arduleit, n., ‘young lady, damsel, 
miss,’ from MidHG. vréwwelin, n., dimin. 
of MidHG, vrowwe, ‘ woman,’ orig. ‘noble 
maiden, young lady of noble birth, mistress, 
sweetheart,’ also ‘girl of mean rank, servant- 
girl’ —Franenziniter, n.,“woman,’ from 
late MidHG. vrowwenzimmer, n., ‘women’s 
apartment’; the connecting link in mean- 
img is collective, ‘the body of women re 
siding in its own apartments, the female 
inhabitants of the gyneeceum, also ‘retinue 
of a lady of high rank, just as Sof (court) 
is used collectively of ‘the people at court.’ 
“The application of a collective term to an 
individual” is analogous to the use of 
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Burjdhe and Mamerad; the modern sense 
dates from the beginning of the 17th cent. 
frech, adj., ‘bold, insolent, shameless,’ 
from MidHG, vréch, adj., ‘courageous, bold, 
daring, OHG. fréh(hh), ‘covetous, greedy’ ; 
corresponding to Goth. *friks only in fathu- 
friks, ‘covetous, avaricious’ (with respect 
to jathu, ‘money,’ see Mich), Ole. frekr, 
‘ greedy,’ AS, frec, ‘daring.’ ‘Greedy’ was 
probably the primary meaning of the adj. 
stem freka- common to Teut.; when spe- 
cially applied to war it meant ‘eager for 
combat, daring’; AS. fréca acquired the 
_meaning warlike hero, earlier E. freak, 
‘hero, man.’ For early Teut. words simi- 
larly restricted in meaning when applied 
to a warrior’s life, see bereit, fertig, riiftig. 
There are derivatives of the OTeut. freka-, 
Goth, friks, in the Romance languages— 
OFr. frique, ModProy. fricaud, ‘ cheerful, 
lively.” Teut. freka-, from pre-Teut. prégo-, 
scarcely belonys to fragen. 
fret, adj., ‘free; exempt, frank, volun- 
tary, from the equiv. MidHG. vri, OHG,. 
fri; a common Teut. stem fria-, ‘free’ 
(unknown only to Seand.), which is as- 
sumed by Goth. frets (acc. sing., mas. fr- 
jana), AS. fri, fred (from frija-), E. free, 
OLG. fri. From these are formed the ab- 
stracts—Goth. frethals, ‘freedom, lit. ‘ hay- 
ing one’s neck free,’ AS. fredls, ‘freedom ’ 
(also ‘ peace, quiet’ ; comp. fredlsdeg,  loli- 
day’). Scand. frjdls for the non existent 
*frir, ‘free, is identical with these words, 
being used as an adj. signifying ‘with a free 
neck’; akin toOHG. and MidHG., frihals, 
‘freeman.’ A ring around the neck was 
an OTeut. mark ofaslave. Although friya- 
prevails throughout the Teut. group in its 
modern sense ‘free,’ to which W. ridd, 
‘free’ (from prija-), also corresponds, yet 
there is some evidence that the meanings 
‘dear, loved,’ once belonged to the adj. in 
earliest Teut.; comp, the corresponding 
abstr. Goth. frijapwa, ‘love, AS. freéd (for 
*frijédus), ‘love, favour,’ AS. frigu, ‘love’ 
(also freédryhten, fredbearn) ; allied to Goth. 
frijén, ‘to love, mentioned under §reund 
and $riede. All these derivatives point to 
a Teut. root fri, ‘to cherish, spare, treat 
forbearingly ’ (Mid HG, vri-ten, Goth. frecd- 
jan, ‘to spare’); fret in an active sense 
should perhaps be compared with old, 
which also denoted the relation of the 
higher to the meaner person. §rei is lit, 
“loving, loved, spared,’ This sense is placed 
beyond doubt by the earlier history of the 


word—Goth. frija-, from pre-Teut. priyd- ; 
comp. Sans. priyd-s, ‘ dear, favourite,’ from 
the root pri, ‘to rejoice, make well-dis- 
posed, In OAryan the fem, of the adj. 
priya means ‘spouse,’ also ‘daughter’; to 
this OSax. fri, and AS, fred, ‘wile,’ corre- 
spond. With the Sans. root pri, OSlov. 
pryaje(prijatt), ‘toassist,’ prijatelj?, ‘friend, 
are also connected, See §reitag, freien, 
Freund, Friede, Friedhof. 

freien, vb. ‘to woo,’ from MidHG. 
urien, ‘to woo, marry’; unknown to UpG., 
prop, a LG. word, made current chiefly by 
Luther, Comp. Du, vrijen, ‘to sue for’ 
(MidHG, vrien, ‘to ‘set: free, rescue,’ must 
in the main be regarded as a. different 
word). In the sense of ‘to woo, marry,’ 
the verb must be directly connected with 
the OTeut. root fri, ‘to love’; comp, 
OSax. fr?, ‘wife, beloved.’ For the diffu- 
sion of the Teut. root fré (from Aryan p77), 
see frei, Freitag, and also §reund. 

freilich, adv., from the equiv. MidHG. 
vriliche, adv., ‘certainly, by all means,’ 
prop. ady. from vrilich, ‘ free, boundless,’ 

Sveifag, m., ‘Friday,’ from the equiy. 
MidHG. vritac, OHG. friatag, m., ‘dies 
Veneris’; corresponding to Du. vrijdag, 
AS. frigdeg, frigedeg, E. Friday, ‘ dies 
Veneris,’ Ole. /rjddagr (for which Féstu- 
dagr, ‘fast day,’ is used in ModIe.) ; lit. 
‘Freia’s day’ (primit. Teut. Hrigjé), equiv. 
to Lat. dies Veneris. reta corresponds to 
Venus, Ole. Frigg, like OHG. Fria, is 
lit. ‘lover, goddess of love’; akin to Sans, 
priyd, f., ‘spouse, beloved’ (OSax. frt, AS. 
Tred, ‘ wife’). See fret. 

reife, f., ‘wooing, courtship,’ from 
MidHG. vridt, vridte, f., ‘making an offer 
of marriage’; abstract noun from freien ; 
also in the same sense MidHG,. vrie; an 
essentially MidG@. word. 

fremd, adj., ‘strange, foreign, unfamiliar, 
peculiar,” from MidHG. wremede, vremde, 
‘foreign, distant, strange, singular, rare,’ 
OHG. framadi, fremid’, ‘foreign, singular’ ; 
acomnion Teut. adj. for ‘foreign, unknown 
only to Scand.; comp. Goth. framaps, 
“foreign, estranged, excluded from,’ AS. 
Frempe, fremze, ‘foreign, alien, estranged’ 
(E. obsolete), OSax. fremithi, Du. vreemd. 
A derivative of the stem appearing in the 
Goth. prep. fram, ‘far from, AS, and E, 
from, OHG, fram, adv., ‘away, forward.’ 

fre ffert, vb., ‘to eat greedily, devour, cor- 
rode,’ from MidHG, vré3zen, OUG. fréz3an, 
“to eat up, consume, feed,’ of men anc ani- 
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mals; derived from an earlier */raé33an, 
by syncope of the unaccented a, comp. 
Goth. fraitan, ‘to consume’ (E, to fret, ‘ to 
cut away’), with the similarly shortened 
pret. sing. frét, plur. frétun, for *fraét, 
*fraétun. The Goth. verbal prefix occurs 
in other cases in OHG. as fir, far, MidHG. 
and ModHG, ver, and from @33en combined 
with this ver a new verb, veré33en, is formed 
in MidHG. with the same meaning as 
Jrézzen, which is etymologically equiv. to 
it. For the verbal prefix see Grevel, vere. 

\ Yreffden, n., ‘little ferret,’ dimin. of 
an earlier ModHG, §rett, .n., ‘ferret,’ first 
occurs in ModHG. from Romance ; comp. 
Ital. furetto, Fr. furet (E. ferret), MidLat. 
furetum, furetus, ‘ferret, which is based 
upon early MidLat. furo, ‘ polecat,’ equiv. 
to Lat. fur, ‘ thief.’ 

Hreude, f., ‘joy, pleasure, delight,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG, vréude, vreude, OHG. 
Jrewida, f. ; akin to freuen, MidHG, vrowwen, 
OHG. frouwen; see froh. For the suffix 
see Gemeinde, Begierde, Qierde, Befchwerde. 

Freund, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
vrvunt(d), OHG. friunt, m., ‘friend, rela- 
tive’; comp. OSax. friunt, ‘triend, relative,’ 
Du. vriend, AS. freénd, E. friend, Goth. 
Frijénds. Goth. fryénds, and hence also 
the other words, are partics. from an OTeut. 
and Goth. vb. frién, ‘to love, AS, fredgan, 
‘to love’ (see fret) ; therefore the word, sig- 
nifying lit. ‘lover,’ is used in many dialects 
(even yet in LG., Hess., Franc., Alsat., 
Suab., and Bay.) for ‘relative,’ As to the 
formation, see Heiland, Feind. 

Srevel, m., ‘wanton offence, outrage, 
sacrilege,’ from MidHG. vrevel, f., m., 
‘boldness, presumption, arrogance, inso- 
lence, violence,’ OHG. /ravili, f., ‘boldness, 
daring, insolence’; abstr. subst. from the 
OHG. adj. fravilt, frevili, MidHG. vrevele, 
‘bold, proud, daring, insolent,” ModHG. 
frevyel, adj.; comp. AS. frefele, ‘daring,’ 
Du. wrevel, ‘ outrage.’ Connected with the 
HG. adj. are two or three difficult forms 
which furnish a hint for discovering the 
etymology. OHG. fraballicho, adv. with 6, 
and frabari, f., ‘audacia, with b and 7. 
Parallel to MidHG. vrgvel there exists a 
form vor-gvel, ver-gvel, corresponding to 
MidHG, ver-é33en, compared with vr-é33en. 
We have probably to assume a Goth, *fra- 
abls, or rather *fra-afls (comp. fveffen), and 
with this Olc. afl, r., ‘power, strength,’ 
and OHG, avalén, ‘to torment oneself, 
work,’ are closely connected. In OHG, fra 


was preserved as a fully accented prefix in 
adjs., as in frd-bald, ‘daring,’ from bald, 
‘bold’ See Fradt (a compound containing 
Goth. fra).—freventlic&h, adv., ‘sacrile- 
giously,’ first occurs in ModHG., formed 
like eigentlich, wefentlich, &c., from the Mid 
HG. adj. vrevele, but with a change of the 
suffix J into n. 

Siriede, m., ‘ peace, tranquillity, quiet,’ 
from MidHG. wride, m., * peace, armistice, 
quiet, protection,’ OHG. fridu, m., ‘ peace’ ; 
corresponding to OSax. frithu, m., AS. 


Jreopo, fripu, f., Olc. fripr, m., ‘ peace’ ; 


the common Teut. word for ‘ peace.’ Found 
in Goth. only in Fripareiks, equiv. to 
Sriedrid) (lit. ‘prince of peace’); akin to 
Goth. gafribén, ‘to reconcile.” The Teut. 
form fripu- contains the suffix pw like 
Goth. dau-pu-s, ‘death’; prttu-s, from an 
Aryan root pri, Teut. frz, lit. ‘to love, 
spare’; §riede, orig. ‘state of love, forbear- 
ance’ (see fret). Itis worth noticing that 
Teut. first coined a word for ‘ peace,’ for 
which no common term can be found in 
the Aryan languages, and the same may 
be said of § Krieg.’ See Hader. 

Sriedhof, m., ‘churchyard’; the orig. 
sense is not exactly ‘ peaceful enclosure,’ 
but rather ‘an enclosed place’; akin to 
MidHG. vride, ‘enclosure, a place hedged 
in’; MidHG, vrithof, OHG. frithof, ‘ en- 
closed space around achurch,’ must have 
given rise to Greithof, In their origin Friede 
and MidHG, vrit-hof are of course allied ; 
yet vrit-hof must be connected chiefly with 
Goth. frei-djan, ‘to spare, OHG. friten, 
‘to cherish, love, protect’; akin also to 
einfriedigen. 

frieren, vb., ‘to freeze, feel cold, be 
chilled,’ from the equiv. MidHG. vriesen 
(partic., gevrorn), OHG. friosan (partic. 
yifroran) ; the change of s into r has ob- 
tained in all parts of the verb, yet s has 
been preserved in Griefeln and Froft. Comp. 
Du. vriezen, AS. fredsan, E. to freeze, Ole. 


Irjésa; Goth. *friusan is wanting, but may 


be inferred with certainty from frius, n., 
‘frost, cold.” The change of s into r is 
also shown by AS. freérig, adj., ‘ freezing, 
frosty, stiff” Olc. frer, neu. plur., ‘frost, 
cold” The Teut. root is freus, fruz, from 
the pre-Teut. root preus, pris. It appears 
to lie at the base of Lat. prério for *prusio, 
‘to itch,’ if the connecting link in meaning 
is to be found in the ‘piercing, itching, 
burning nature of frost.’ Olnd. has a root 
prus, ‘to inject a substance,’ which is more 
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remote in meaning; akin to Lat. prutna, - 


‘rime’ (for *prusvina) ; Sans, prusvd, ‘drop, 
frozen drop, rime,’ Under no cireumstances 
can the word be connected with Lat. frigere. 

aivies, m., also Friefe, f.,‘ frieze (cloth 
and part of a column),’ ModHG. only, for- 
merly also in the sense of ‘coarse woollen 
stuff’; from Fr. frise, f., whence E. frieze ; 
the Fr, word, like its Romance cognates, is 
itself derived from Teut. ; comp. AS. /rise, 
-‘curled,’ E. to friz, frizale, OF ris. frisle, ‘hair 
of the head.’ 

Sriefelt, partic. plur., ‘miliary fever,’ 
ModHG, only, eae ees witch repre- 
sents an earlier friefen. 

frifc, adj., ‘fresh, cool, raw (ofa wound),’ 
from MidHG., vrisch, OHG. frisc, adj., ‘new, 
young, cheerful, active, pert’; correspond- 
ing to AS. férsc, E. fresh, Olc. ferskr, ‘ fresh.’ 
The further origin is obscure ; on account 
of its meaning Lat. priscus (akin to prior, 
prius) cannot be alliel; perhaps OHG. 
frisc is derived from friih, OHG. fruo. The 
HG. word found its way at an early period 
into Romance (comp. Ital. fresco, Fr. frais), 
and into E. (frisk). 

Srifdling, m., ‘young wild-boar,’ from 
MidHG, vrischine, vrischlinc, m.; a deri- 
vative of frifd) with the suftixes -ing, -ling. 
The OHG. frisking (fruscing), ‘beast of 
offering,’ was adopted by OF, as fresange, 
‘young pig.’ 

frifieren, vb., ‘to curl, dress the hair,’ 
ModHG, only, from Fr. friser, which is 
again derived from the cognates mentioned 
at the end of the article §vies. 

Sviff, f., ‘period, appointed time, re- 
spite,’ from MidHG. vrist, f., OHG. frist, 
f, (neu.), ‘limited period, postponement, 
space of time’; OSax. frist, AS. first, m., 
Olc. frest, n. plur., ‘postponement.’ Pro- 
bably not derived from the root fri (see 
frei), ‘to love.’ It might more reasonably 
be connected with the Goth. verbal par- 
ticle fri in frisahts, if the meaning of the 
latter were clear. mee also oe ue 

roh, adj., ‘glad, joyous, happy,’ from 
Meee ord (gen. vréwes, vrouwes), OHG. 
fré (inflected form frawér), ‘glad’; cor- 
responding to OSax frao (gen. *frawes, 
frahes), MidDu, vro, ‘glad’; a correspond- 
ing word in FE, is wanting. Ole. frdr, 
‘ quick, nimble,’ closely agrees in sound ; 
with respect to the meaning, comp. the 
analogous glatt and E. glad. Thus the sen- 
suous meaning ‘nimble’ might be taken 
as the starting-point, If the Scand. word 
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be disregarded, ‘gracious, friendly,’ might 
be assumed as the primary meaning, in 
order to conuect the word with the expres- 
sions for ‘master, lord,’ mentioned under 
frohn. 

froblocken, vb., ‘to exult, triumph, 
shout for joy, from MidHG. vrélocken 
(rare), ‘jubilare’; according to MidHG, 
vré-sanc, ‘song of joy, hallelujah,’ pro- 
bably a corruption of an earlier form, 
fréleichen; OHG. and MidHG, *vr6-leich 
would be also lit, ‘song of joy.’ E, to frolic 
is derived from Du, vrolijk, ‘joyous.’ 

frobi, adj., ‘lordly, boly,’ now only 
preserved as the first component in archaic 
compounds; from MidHG, vrén, adj., ‘re- 
lating to the master or lord, sacred.’ In 
OHG, there appears instead of an adj, 
*frén a petrified form /réno, ‘ magnificent, 
divine, sacred,’ which is prop. a gen, plur, 
of fré, ‘lord’ (used only in the vocative), 
In MidHG. vrén appears in numerous com- 
pounds for the temporal lord, as well as for 
the kdptos, ‘the lord,’ kar’ é€oxyv, ‘Christ’ ; 
comp. MidH@G. vrénltchnam, m., ‘ Christ’s 
body, the host,” ModHG. §rohmleidnam ; 
MidHG. vrénkriuze, OHG. daz fréno chraa, 
‘the cross of Christ’; MidHG. vrénaleéer, 
‘high altar,’ &c. ; also vrénhof, ‘mansion,’ 
vrénwalt, ‘a wood belonging to the lord,’ 
vrénréht, ‘public right” ModHG, retained 
Srohndienft, from MidHG. vréndienst ; see 
frdfnen. As toOHG. fré,‘O lord,’ stress must 
be laid on its correspondence to AS. fred, 
‘lord, as well as OSax. frao. Goth. has 
a form with j, frawja, m. (AS. frégea), 
‘lord,’ which is seen in HG. in the fem. 
forms OHG. frouwa, MidHG. vrowwe, Goth. 
*fraujo. With these some connect in 
Scand. the names of the deities Freyr and 
Freyja. Whether the stem fraun-, for 
frawun- and fraujan-, in the sense of 
‘gracious, friendly,’ is allied to the adj. 
froh, ‘ glad,’ remains to be proved, Comp. 
rau. 

Srohne, f., ‘compulsory service, vil- 
leinage,’ from MidHG. vréne, f., ‘villein 
socage,’ See frofi. 

fréhnen, frohien, vb., ‘to serve,’ from 
MidHG. vrénen (vrenen) ‘to serve, perform 
villein socage.’ See frohu, Frohne. 

fromm, adj., ‘worthy, pious, harmless,’ 
from MidHG, vrum (inflected form vrwmer), 
adj., ‘able, excellent, good, gallant, con- 
ducive” The MidHG, adj. is prop, a subst. 
(comp, Shade); MidHG. frum, frume, OHG. 
fruma, f., ‘use, advantage’ (frummen, ‘to 
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promote, accomplish’), Akin to the AS. 
forms with @ gradation, fram, adj., ‘ brave, 
conducive,’ fremman, ‘to promote, accom- 
plish’; comp. Ole. framr, ‘preferable,’ 
and fremja, ‘to execute,” Also allied more 
remotely to the OTeut. terms for ‘primus,’ 
See Giirft, fort, fiivder, &e. 

Wrofd), m., ‘frog’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. vrosch, OHG. frosk, m.; corresponding 
to Du. vorsch, AS. forse (E. dial. frosk), OIc. 
froskr, ‘frog’ ; Goth. *frusqa- is by chance 
not recorded. Before the deriv. sk a gut- 
tural has dropped out, as is seen in the 
cognate terms. AS. frogga, E. frog, would 
be in Goth, *frugga (*frugwa ?) ; also akin 
to AS. frocca, earlier E. dial. frock, as well 
as Ole. fraukr, ‘frog’ (so too MidE. frate, 
froute, ‘toad’). Goth. *frusga-, for *fruh- 
sqa-, would therefore be connected with a 
uw root ending in a guttural; perhaps the 
pre-Teut. root pruk?. Hence the attempts 
to connect the word with frifc) or frieven, to 
which the meaning is also opposed, must 
be rejected. 

Sroff, m., ‘frost, cold, chill,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. vrost, OHG. frost, m.; comp. 
Du. vorst, AS. forst, E. frost, Ole. frost, n., 
“frost, cold’; a common Teut. abstract of 
frieren, Goth. *friusan. Goth. *frusta-, m., 
n., ‘frost,’ is wanting. 

SHruhf, f., ‘fruit, crop, product,’ from 
MidHG. vruht, OHG. fruht, f., ‘fruit’; 
corresponding to OSax. fruht, Du. vrucht, 
OF ris. frucht. Based on Lat. fructus, which 
perhaps at the same period as $ffanze and 
a number of botanical terms, found its way 
into German. 

frith, adj., adv., ‘early, premature(ly),’ 
from MidHG. vriiee, adj., ‘early,’ vruo, 
ady., ‘early’ (hence sometimes the Mod 
HG. fruh unmodified) ; OHG. fruoji, adj., 
fruo, adv., ‘early’; comp. Du. vroeg, adj. 
and adv., ‘early.’ Goth. *fré (or rather 
*fraué for *fré6?), ady., is wanting. Pre- 
Teut. pré- appears also in Gr. mpwt, ‘early, 
early in the morning,’ zpwta, f., ‘morning, 
mpios, ‘early’; akin to Sans, prétar, adv., 
‘early in the morning.’ Allied more re- 
motely to yor, Girt, vordere, &c. (also frifd) 2). 
It is curious that the OAryan adv., in the 
sense of ‘ early in the morning,’ is restricted 
to Ger. In Scand., E., and Goth, it is 
wanting ; the words used being Goth. air, 
Olc. dr, AS. @r, ‘early in the morning’ 
(see ehe). Moreover, its special meaning 
was universally diffused at an early period. 
See Griihling. 


Fribling, m., ‘spring,’ a deriv. of frit, 
early ModHG. only—from the 15th cent. ; 
Lenz is the old West Teut. term. 

aitchs, m., ‘fox, light bay horse, cun- 
ning person, freshmun (univ.),’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. vuhs, OHG. fuls, m.; cor- 
responding to Du, vos, AS. and E. fox; 
Goth. *faths-, m. (weak subst.), is not 
found. The s is a mase, suflix, asin Lud ; 
it is wanting, therefore, in the older fem. 
form, OHG. foha, MidHG. vohe, f., ‘vixen’ 
(also ‘fox,’ equiv. to Goth. faahdé, f., ‘fox,’ 
Ole. foa, fox’). Ole. fox, n., is used only 
in the figurative sense of ‘deceit.’ The 
ModHG. tem. form Fiidhfin corresponds to 
AS. fyxen, E. viaen. Goth. faahé, f., from 
pre-Teut. pakd, makes it appear possible 
to connect the word phonetically with Mod 
HG. Bogel, Goth. fugls, pre-Teut. pullé-s, 
in case Sans. puccha, ‘tail, train,’ is of a 
cognate stem; Funds and Vogel, meaning 
“tailed creatures,’ is quite possible, At all 
events, there is no connection with Lat. 
L. vulpes. 

Sucdfel, f., earlier ModHG. Fodhtel, 
“broadsword, a blow struck with it, first 
occurs in ModHG.; akin to fechten. 

SHuder, n., from the equiv. MidHG. 
vuoder, OHG. fuodar, n., ‘measure (vary- 
ing from 36 to 72 bushels, of wine about 
1200 bottles), waggon-load’ ; comp. OSax, 
fothar, Du. voer, AS. foper, ‘measure, wag- 
gon-load, KE. fother, fodder, a term in 
mining. Hence the common West Teut, 
term fépbr, u., ‘waggon-load,’ from the 
Teut. root fap in §aden, From HG., Fr. 
foudre is derived. 

aittg, m., ‘adaptedness, due authority, 
right, from MidHG., vuoc(g), m., ‘pro- 
priety,’ as well as the equiv. vuoge, f., Mod 
AG. Fuge, akin to fligen. 

auge, f., ‘fugue,’ first occurs in early 
ModHG., from Ital. fuga. 

fitgen, vb., ‘to fit together, connect’; 
(refl.) ‘to accommodate oneself,’ from Mid 
HG. viiegen, OHG. fuogen, ‘to shape or 
unite suitably’; comp. Du. voegen, AS, 
gefégan, E. to fay (‘to suit, unite’) ; Goth. 
*fogjan, to make suitable,’ is a factitive of 
the Teut. root fag, in Goth. fagrs, ‘suit- 
able, fitted, whose nearer cognates are to 
be found under fegen ; E. to fadge (‘to suit, 
join’), may also be mentioned here. 

fiibler, vb., ‘to feel, be sensible of, be 
sensitive to,’ a MidG, and LG. word incor- 
porated in literary Ger, since Luther's 
time (in Suab. and Alem. fpiiven and mevfen, 
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and in Bav. empfinden are used); from the 
equiv, MidHG. viielen, OHG. fuolen (OHG. 
also ‘to touch’); comp, OSax. gifolian, 
Du. voelen, AS. félan, E. to feel ; acommon 
West Teut. word for ‘to feel’ (Goth, *fél- 
jun). Akin to Ole. falma, ‘to grope.’ 
With the Teut. root f6l, fal, an old term for 
‘hand’ is connected; OSax. folm, AS. fol, 
OHO. folma, ‘hand? (primit. allied to Sans. 
pdni, Gr. raddun, Lat. palma, Oly. lém for 
*nldma). 

aiubre, f., ‘journey, conveyance, wag- 
gou, cart-load, from MidHG. vwuore, t., 
journey, way, street, escort, food for a 
‘journey, fodder,’ OHG. fuora ; comp. AS. 
jor, f., ‘journey, also ‘vehicle’; akin to 
fahren. See also firhren. 

fiihrer, vb., ‘to carry, conduct, deal in, 
manage,’ from MidHG. véieren, OHG. fuoren, 
‘to put in motion, guide, lead’; a facti- 
tive of fahren (OHG. faran), like ModHG, 
Leite, a factitive of OHG. dan, ‘to go, 
drive’; comp. Oxax. férian, Du. voeren, 
‘to lead, Ole. fara, ‘to bring.” Goth. 
*forjan is wanting ; AS. féran means ‘ to 
go, march.’ Hence the sense ‘to lead’ is 
essentially Ger. 

fiilfen, vb., ‘to fill? from MidH@G. 
vitllen, OHG. fullen, ‘to make full’ ; a de- 
rivative of wolf. Comp. Goth. fulljan, Ole. 
Sylla, AS. fyllan, E. to fill, Du. vullen, OSax. 
fullian, ‘to fill’; also yoll—Fiille, f., 
‘abundance, plenty,’ from MidHG. vitille, 
OHG., fullé, ‘fulness’; comp. Goth. ufar- 
fuller, f., ‘supperabundance,’ 

Siillen, n., from the equiv. MidHG, 
viilin, OHG, fulin, n., besides MidHG, viile, 
OHG. fuli, n., ‘foal’ ; for the aflix-dn-, denot- 
ing the young of animals, see under Sdhwein. 
Based upon Fobhlen (Goth fula); hence 
*ful-ein, n. has to be assumed in Goth. ; 
comp. MidLG. vélen, Du. veulen, Olc. fyl. 
Another derivative of ful-is OHG. fulirha, 
MidHG., viithe, f., ‘filly, pointing to Goth. 
¥fulukt. 

Hiillfel, n., ‘stuffing, from the equiv. 
late MidHG. viilse/, n. ; a derivative of yoll 
with modification ; for the suffix -sel, from 
OHG. ‘sal, Goth. zs?, see Matfel. 

Fund, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
vunt, m., ‘ finding, discovery, find’ ; allied 
to finden ; comp. Du. vond, ‘discovery, in- 
vention,’ Olc. fundr, fyndr. 

fiinf, card. num., ‘five, from MidHG. 
viirf, OHG. funf, also earlier finf; cor- 
responding to Goth. fimf, Ole. fimm, AS. 
Sif, E. fe, Du vijf, OSax. fif, Goth. 


Jimf, from pre-Teut. pempe, pénge (for the 
permutation of Aryan g to Teut. f see 
ohre, vier, Wolf); comp. Sans. pdzcan, 
Gr. wévre (wéure, méurros), Lat. quinque (for 
*pinque), Lith. penki, Olr. cdic, W. pimp ; 
a common Teut. term, like all numbers 
from 2 to 10; the oldest form is péngqe, 
pénke. The attempts to discover the root 
with some such meaning as ‘hand,’ and to 
counect the word with Ginger, have pro- 
duced no result, The Aryan numerals are 
presented to us as compact forms, the ori- 
gin of which is obscure. The ord. fiinfte is, 
like all ordinals, a derivative of an old 
form; Goth. fim/ta, OHG. fimfto, funfto, 
MidHG. viinfte; Du. vijfde, AS. fifta, E. 
Jifth. Comp, Lat. guintus for *pinctus, 
Gr. méurros, Sans. pancathas, Lith. péenktas. 
Sumke, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
(not a classical form) vunke, m., OHG. 
funcho, m., ‘spark’; comp. Du. vonk, 
‘spark,’ MidLG. and MidE. funke, ‘small 
fire, spark,’ E. funk, ‘round wood, steam, 
stink.’ Classical MidHG., has vanke, m. 
It is uncertain whether Goth. fén (gen. 
fuinins), ‘fire, is allied ; it is more pro- 
bable that Sans. pdjas, ‘splendour, gleam 
of light,’ is primit. cognate. 
fiir, prep., ‘for, in behalf of,’ from Mid 
HG. vir, OHG. furt, ‘before, for’ ; comp. 
OSax. furi, ‘before’; a Ger. prep. simply, 
allied to those discussed under yor.—fiir- 
ba, adv., ‘forward, further, from Mid 
HG. viirba3. adv., from fiir and bag. 
Hurde, f., from the equiv. MidHG, 
vurch (plur. viirhe), OHG. furuh, f., ‘fur- 
row’; comp. Du. voor, AS. furh, f., E. 
furrow (akin to AS. and E. furlong, ‘the 
length of a furrow’); Ole. for, f., ‘drain, 
watercourse.’ Goth. *faaérhus, f., is want- 
ing. Itis based upon pre-Teut prk-; comp. 
Lat. porca, ‘ridge between two furrows,’ 
and porculetwm, ‘field divided into beds’ ; 
akin also to Armen. herk, ‘freshly ploughed 
fallow land, W. rhych (OGall. *ricd, OTr. 
rech), m., f., ‘furrow,’ from the base prkd. 
SHurchf, f., ‘fear, terror, fright, from 
MidHG. vorhte, vorht, f., ‘fear, anxiety, 
apprehension,’ OHG. and OSax. forhta, 
forahta ; abstr. of firrdter. In AS. a modi- 
fied abstr. is found; comp. AS. fyrhto 
(Goth faurhtet), hence E. fright, whence 
to frighten, to fright ; E. fear (see Gefahr), 
is not a cognate.—fiirdfen, ‘to fear, 
dread,’ from MidHG., viirhten (pret. vorhte), 
OHG. furthien, forahtan (pret. forahta), ‘to 
be atraid’; comp. OSax. forahtjan, AS. 
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forhitan; Du. and Scand, are wanting ; 
Goth. faurhtjan, ‘to fear, be afraid,’ with the 
partic. faarhts, ‘timid, used asanadj. The 
dental of the vb., which was probably strong 
orig., is a suffix of the present stem, hence 
Teut. furh-tjan; the corresponding abstr. 
OHG. forh-ta is formed like Edhande. To 
the ‘l'eut. root forh (Aryan prk?, gerk?), Lat. 
querquerus, ‘shivering, and Gr, kapxalpw, 
‘to tremble,’ have been allied. 

fiirder, adv., ‘further, from MidHG. 
vtirder, OHG. furdir, adv., ‘further in 
front, further on, away’; apparently an 
oblique form of the compar. neut., like Goth. 
faur pis, ‘formerly,’ from fort, Goth. *faurp; 
AS. fur or, adv., ‘forward, further, more dis- 
tantly’ (Goth. *fuar és), K. further, See fort. 

Furke, f., ‘pitchfork, from MidHG, 
furke, OHG. furcha, f., ‘fork’; comp. Du. 
vork, AS. and E. fork; from Lat. furca, 
introduced early in the OHG. period along 
with Southern horticulture. 

Sitixff, m., ‘sovereign, chief, prince,’ 
from MidHG. viirste, m., ‘the highest, most 
distinguished, ruler, prince, OHG. furisto, 
OSax. furisto, Du. vorst, ‘prince’ ; like Serv, 
simply a Ger. form. Just as Servis orig. a 
compar. of her, so is Firft prop. a super- 
lat. meaning ‘lirst’; comp. OHG. furist, 
AS. fyrst, E. first, Ole. fyrstr ; Goth. *fat- 
ristu is wanting ; the corresponding compar, 
is OHG. furiro, ‘the former, preferable,’ 
Olc. fyrre, ‘former. The usual OSax, and 
AS. word for ‘ first’ is formo, forma, with 
the suffix ma (Goth. fruma) ; from Aryan 
pr like Gr. mpdpuos, Sans. pdrva-s, OSlov. 
privat, Lith. pirmas, ‘first. It is evident 
that also yor, flir, fovt, &., are derivatives 
of this Aryan root pr. 

Surf, f. (UpG. mase. also), ‘ford,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. and OHG. vurt, m.; 
comp. OSax. *ford in Heriford (lit. ‘lord’s 
ford’), Hereford; MidDu. vord, AS. ford, m., 
E. ford; comp. AS. Oxenaford (lit. ‘ oxen’s 
ford’), ‘Oxford’ (also Sdyweinfurt, Erfurt). 
Goth. *fatérdus, ‘ford, is wanting. It be- 
longs to the Teut. root far, ‘to go, march,’ 
and hence signifies lit. ‘a frequented, pass- 
able spot’; comp. Gr. épos, ‘ford,’ which 
has a cognate root, and Bédcropos with Ox- 
ford; also Zend peretu, ‘bridge’ (Zuphrates, 
lit. ‘having many bridges’ ?) ; so too Lat, 
portus, ‘port’; Olc. figrdr, m.,‘ bay.’ Lat. 
-ritum (for *pritum) in Augustoritwm, from 
Kelt., is also allied to this word. 

futfcher, vb., ‘to perform hastily, cheat, 
ModH@G. only, of obscure origin. 


Hufel, m., ‘bad brandy,’ probably from 
chemical technology (Lat. fuszlzs, ‘liquid’ ?). 
Suk, m., ‘foot, base, pedestal, footing,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. vu03, ONG. fuo3, 
m., ‘foot’; a common Teut. and more re- 
motely a common Aryan term for ‘ foot’ ; 
comp. Goth. fétus, Ole. fotr, AS. fot, E. 
foot, Du. voct, OSax. fot, The Teut. fét- 
(weak subst.), from Aryan péd-, which in- 
terchanged with Aryan pdd- and péd in 
declension. Comp. Gr. 70d- in 7é5a, nom. 
sing, movs (Kol, rds); Lat. péd-em, nom. 
sing, pes ; médudov, ‘sandal,’ wesés (for medzés), 
‘on foot’; o gradation in Lat. tripudiwm ; 
OInd. nom, sing. pdd (locat. pads), ‘ foot,’ 
padd, neu., ‘ tread, footstep.’ The e grada- 
tion is preserved in Teut. by Ole. fit, n., 
‘step,’ but as a measure ‘foot’ (Lith. peda, 
‘mark of the foot’); akin to Ole. feéa, 
‘to find the way,’ OHG. féz3an, ‘ to go, 
Respecting Ole. figturr see &effel ; Ole. fit, 
f., ‘the skin of birds between the claws.’ 
Mid. fetlak, E. fetlock ; thus too MidHG. 
v133eloch, ‘hough,’ earlier ModHG. Siflod ; 
they are derivatives (not. compounds) of 
*fet-, ‘foot. —Fufffapfe, f., ‘ footstep, 
trace, from ftapfen ; often divided wrongly 
into §uf-tapfe, which would originate in a 
verb tapfen for ftapfer. 
auffer, n.,. from the equiv. MidHG. 
vuoter, OHG. fuotar, n., ‘nourishment, food, 
fodder, lining, case’ ; comp. Du. voeder, n., 
‘fodder, lining’; AS. fédor, n., E. fodder ; 
Olc. fodr, n., ‘fodder’; Goth, fédr, n., 
‘scabbard.” Two really different words 
seem to have converged phonetically in this 
term. Goth. *fédr, ‘nourishment,’ seems 
to be connected with AS. féda, ‘nourish- 
ment,’ E. food, Goth. fédjan, AS. fédan, 
E, to feed, and consequently with a Teut. 
root féd, fad (comp. OHG. fatunga, ‘nour- 
ishment, food’), from Aryan pdt. which 
also appears in Gr. raréouwar, ‘to eat’; like- 
wise akin to AS, féstor, ‘maintenance,’ E. 
to foster, foster-brother, &c. The second, 
Sutter, ‘case, Goth. fédr, ‘ sheath,’ has 
been thought to be allied to Sans. patra-m, 
n., ‘vessel, receptacle.’ The Teut. cognates 
in both senses found their way into Rom. ; 
comp. Prov, and OFr. fuerre (ModFr, 
feurre), ‘sheath,’ formed from Goth. fédr, 
OHG. fuotar, ‘sheath, ModFr. feurre, 
‘straw for feeding cattle,’ ModFr. fourreau, 
‘ease, sheath,’ &c. 
ufferal, n., ‘case, lining, sheath,’ Mod 
HG. only, from MidLat. fotrale, a derivative 
of OHG. fotar, MidHG. vuoter 5 comp. Futter. 
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vuotern, ‘to feed, nourish,’ OHG. fuotiren 


* nourishment,’ 
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Gabe, f., ‘gift, from the equiv. MidHG. | 


gabe, f.; OHG. *gdba and Goth. *géba are 
wanting ; instead OHG, géba (MidHG. gébe 
with the dial. variant gippe), f., occurs, 
OSax. géba, AS. gifu, Olc. gigf, Goth. giba, 
f., ‘gift’? The forms corresponding to the 
assumed Goth. *géba are seen in Du, gaaf 
and OSwed. gafa. 

gcbe, adj, ‘acceptable, in vogue, stylish,’ 
from MidHG. gebe (OHG. *gdbt), adj., 
“acceptable, dear, good’; Goth. *gébi- is 
related to giban (see geben), just as néms is 
to niman (see gange, angenehm) ; comp. Ole. 
géfr, ‘salutary,’ Du. gaaf, ‘suitable.’ 

Gabel, f., ‘fork, shafts (of a vehicle),’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. gabele, gabel, OHG. 
gabala, gabal, f.; corresponding to Du. 
gaffel (hence ModIc. gaffall, ‘ fork’), AS. 
rarely, geaful, m., ‘fork’ (for which, even in 
the AS, period, force, E. fork occurs). Gabel 
seems to berelated by gradation to Giebel,and 
inthat case the oldest shape of the fork must 
have been a sort of acute angle like a gable. 

_ Yet the supposition that the word was bor- 
rowed is not to be rejected, especially since 
‘the form of an acute angle’ can hardly 
be the prim. meaning of Gtebel. Note the 
correspondence with Kelt. words; Olr. 
gabul, ‘fork,’ gabhla, ‘shears,’ W. gebe’, 
‘tongs,’ Lat. gabalus ‘ (gable-shaped) gal- 
lows’; to these also OInd. gébhasti, ‘ fork, 
shaft, may be allied, in which case it would 
follow that the West Teut. Gabel is perhaps 
primit, allied to the Kelt. class. 

gackern, gackfen, vb., ‘to cackle, chat- 
ter, simply ModHG, ; imitative forms like 
MidHG, gdgen, ‘to cackle like a goose,’ 
akin to Du. gagelen, ‘to gabble,’ and even in 
OHG. gackizén, ‘to mutter,’ gagizén, gackaz- 
zen, to bawl,’ MidHG, gagzen, ‘to cluck 
like a hen laying.’ Comp. Scand. gagga, 
‘to howl like a fox,’ gagl, ‘wild goose,’ E. 
to gaggle. 

Gaden, Gadem, m. and n., ‘room, cot- 
tage, storey,’ from MidHG, and MidLG. ga- 
den, gadem, n., ‘ house containing one room 
only,’ then generally ‘apartment, chamber,’ 
OHG, gadum, gadum, n.; orig. a merely 


UpG. word, which found its way, however, | 


even into LG, Akin to Goth. *gatm (from 
ga- and tmo-, the latter related to Gr. 560s, 
veod-Oun, and HG. Simmer)? Less pro- 
bably allied to AS. geat, E. gate (comp. Du. 
gat, ‘ opening,’ under Gaffe). At all events, 
the connection with Gr, x7, ‘ garment,’ 
is impossible. 

gaffer, vb., ‘to gape at,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. (MidG.) gaffen, OHG, *gaffén (de- 
duced from OHG. geffida, f., ‘ contempla- 
tion’); Goth. *gapan is wanting, The 
ordinary MidHG, and OHG. words for the 
modern gaffen are kapfen and chapfén (Goth. 
*kappan, vb.,is wanting). Hence, accord- 
ing to the sounds, the two words are radi- 
cally different; in the ModHG, period, 
MidHG. kapfen has given way to gaffen. 
The latter signifies lit. ‘to look on with 
open mouth’; comp. Du. gapen and the 
equiv. E. to gape, Ole. gapa, ‘to open the 
mouth wide,’ gap, ‘chaos.’ The Teut, root 
gap, ‘to gape,’ is allied to Sans, root jabh, 
‘to snap’ ?, 

gabe, see jah. 

gahren, vb., ‘to yawn, gape,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG, ginen (genen, geinen), OHG. 
genén (geinén) ; ModHG. ae for & Goth, 
*gi- nat-, from the root gz, ‘to gape’ ; comp. 
AS. ginian, gdnian, ‘to gape. Ole. and 
AS. possess a str. vb. formed from the root 
gi, and n orig. a suffix of the present stem— 
Ole. gina, AS. téginan, ‘to bark’; comp, also 
Ole, gin, n., ‘jaw of animals.’ OHG, gién, 
‘to gape,’ is formed without the suffix n; so 
too with a derivative w, OHG. giwén, géwédn, 
MidHG., gimwen, géwen, ‘to open the mouth 
wide.’ The Teut, root gz, from pre-Teut. ghz, 
is widely diffused, especially in West Teut. 
Comp. Lat. hiare (for Lat. h, representing 
Tent. g, see Gerfte and Gat), OSlov. zyatz, 
‘to yape, bark,’ Lith. 26ti, ‘to open the 
mouth wide’; Oly. gin, ‘mouth’ (OlIc. 
gin); Lat. hisco ; Gr. xed, ‘hole,’ for xeFd 2. 

Galgant, m., ‘galangal, from the equiv, 
MidHG. galgan, galgdn, galgant, m, ; comp. 
MidE. galingale, E. galangal ; a medicinal 
herb of the Middle Ages, known under the 
same name to Rom. (comp. Ital. galanga, 
Fr. galanga—MidLat, galanga,; also Mid 


fiittern, vb., equiv. to MidHG. viietern, | (Goth. *fédrjan) ; a derivative of Sutter, 
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Gr. yatayya). > The origin of the term has 
probably been rightly ascribed to the Hast ; 
some etymologists compare it with Arab 
galang. 

Galgen, m., ‘gallows, gibbet, cross- 
beam,’ from MidHG. galge, OHG. galgo, 
m., ‘ gallows (also applied to the cross of 
Christ), frame over a well from which the 
bucket is hung to draw water” It corre- 
sponds to OSax. galgo, Du. galg, AS. gealga, 
E. gallows (the plur. used as a sing., yet 
comp. gallow-tree), Ole. galge, ‘ gallows,’ 
Goth. galga, mw. (applied to the cross of 
Christ, as also in all the other OTeut. dia- 
lects) ; a common Teut. word, Teut. gal- 
gan-, pre-Teut, galgha- ; comp. Lith. galga, 
f., ‘pole. Note the double sense of the 
MidHG. and OHG. word. Probably some 
such idea as a ‘long pliable rod’ is the 
starting-point of the various meanings of 
the cognates, 

Gallapfel, m., ‘gall, gall-nut,’ first oc- 
curs in early ModHG., from Lat. galla, 
whence also, probably, the equiv. AS. galloc ; 
comp. E. oak-gall (galloak). See Galle (2.). 

Galle (1.), f, ‘gall, bile,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. galle, OHG. galla, f.; common to 
Teut. in the same seuse (only in Goth, is 
the weak neu. *ga/lé not recorded) ; comp. 
OSax. galla, Du. gal, AS. gealla, Ole. gall, n. 
Like a great number of terms relating to the 
body (see Fup, Herz, Mtere, Mafe, Ofr), Galle 
too has numerous correspondences in the 
cognate languages, which points to the an- 
tiquity of the Aryan term (Goth. *gallin- or 
*galzin-, from pre-Teut. ghal-); comp. Gr. 
xorAH, xdros, Lat, fel, fellis, n., gall’ Many 
etymologists connect the word with gelb 
(OHG. gélo), as if gall was named from its 
colour; OSlov. 2d, ‘gall’ (from *gilki), 
is certainly allied to Russ, gelénuti, ‘to turn 
yellow,’ 

Galle (2.), f., ‘barbel,’ from MidHG, 
galle, f., ‘swelling above the knee on the 
hind-leg of a horse’; comp. E. gall (swell- 
ing, sore spot, gall-nut) ; it is questionable 
whether @all-Mpfel is allied to the word. 
Also in Romance, Ital. galla and Span. 
agulla, signify ‘swelling, tumour, gall-nut.’ 
Hence the Lat.-Rom, galla, ‘gall-nut,’ was 
perhaps the source of the Teut. terms. Yet 
it is possible that the foreign word has 
been confused with a Teut. word similar 
in sound, especially since Swed. dialects 
also have a term grésgaller, ‘swelling on 
the hoof of a horse? 


— Gallerfe, f, ‘jelly, from MidHG. gal- 
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hert, galhart, galreide, f., ‘jelly of animal 
and vegetable matter” MidLat. galutona, 
‘jelly,’ as well as Fr. gelée (from Lat. gelare), 
cannot, for phonetic reasons, serve as the 
source of the MidHG, word ; the origin is 
still obscure. 

@almei, m., ‘calamine,’ first occurs in 
early ModHG., with the older variant 
Kalmet; once in MidHG. salemine; from 
MidLat. and Rom.; comp. MidLat. lapis 
calaminaris, Fr. calumine; earlier Lat. cad- 
mia, Gr. kaduela, ‘calamine.’ 

Galopp, m., ‘gallop, borrowed. from 
Fr. galop, even in the MidHG. period, as 
is proved by MidHG. galopieren, of which 
the variant walopieren occurs (comp. Mid 
HG. walap, ‘galop,’ E. wallop), The Rom. 
words on which they are based are derived 
by some etymologists from a Teut. source, 
though it cannot be assigned to any satis- 
factory root; some assume a Goth-Teut. 
*walh-hlaup, which is supposed to denote 
a Kelt. method of trotting. 

Gamander, m., ‘germander,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. gamandré; from MidLat. 
chamandreus, gamandraea, which is based 
upon Gr, xanaldpus, xapalépvor, ‘ germander.’ 

Ganerbe, m., ‘joint-heir, co-proprietor,’ 
from MidHG. ganerbe (from ge-an-erbe), m., 
‘next co-heir, especially a co-heir with the 
right of obtaining the property of his fellow- 
inheritors at theirdeath, OHG. ganarbo, ‘co- 
heir’ (Goth. *gadna-arbja, w.), The prefix 
ga, representing Lat. con-, ‘ together with,’ 
was current in OTeut. See Genop, Gefelle. 

Gang, m., ‘going, movement, gait, pas- 
sage, from the equiv. MidHG. ganc(g), 
OHG. gang, m., ‘gait, walking’; corre- 
sponding to OSax. gang, Du. gang, AS. 
gong, m., ‘walking, gait’ (comp. E. gang, 
gangway, and gangweek), Olc. gangr, m., 
‘gait, walking,’ Goth. gaggs, ‘lane. Also 
in older Teut. a str. vb. gangan, ‘to go,’ of 
which only the pret. ging and the partic, 
gegangen are still current in ModHG. In 
East Teut., in which gehen is wanting, 
ganga (Ole.) and gaggan (Goth.) have a 
wider range ; yet comp. OSwed. and ODan. 
ga, ‘to go?’ In West Teut. part of gehen has 
been lost; in E., differing in this respect 
from G., the older gangun has become en- 
tirely obsolete. Teut. root gang, pre-Teut. 
ghangh, The only correspondences in other 
Aryan languages are Sans. jaighd, f., ‘leg, 
foot,” Lith. zengiad (zéngtt), ‘to step,’ akin 
to Lith. praganga, ‘trespass,’ 

gange, adj., ‘current, in vogue, cus- 
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tomary,’ from MidHG. genge, OHG. gengi, 
‘ordinary, scattered,’ orig. ‘capable of going, 
or rather of circulating’ ; a verbal adj. from 
the root gang (see the preceding word), 
formed like gabe, angenefm, fliiege. 

Gans, f., ‘goose, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. gans, OHG. gans, f.; a common Teut. 
term for ‘ goose,’ unrecorded in Goth. only, 
in which *gans, f. (plur. *gans) may have 
been the form (comp. Span. ganso, adopted 
from it). To this correspond AS. gés (6 
from an before s), plur. gés (owing to the 
4 mutation), f., E. goose, plur. geese; Ole. 
gds, f., from pre-Teut ghans-; Du. gans ; 
one of the few names of birds to be ascribed 
to a primit. Aryan origin, since it recurs in 
most of the languages of the Aryan group ; 
Sans. haisd-s, m., haiist, f., ‘goose? Mod 
Pers. ydz, Lith. zq@sts (OSlov. gqst is bor- 
rowed from Teut.), Gr. xj, Lat. anser (for 
*hanser), Olr. géis, ‘swan’ (from ghansi). 
The s of Aryan ghans- seems to be a suffix 
(comp. Suds, Monat) ; at least Teut. words 
of cognate stem point to ghan- as the more 
primitive form ; comp. OHG. gana3z30, Mid 
HG. ganze, genz, m., ‘gander, Du. gent, 
‘ander, AS. ganot, E. gannet (‘swan’) ; 
AS. gandra, E. gander. Pliny informs us 
that large flocks of geese were kept in 
Germania, and that the birds or their 
feathers were sent even to Rome; one 
species was said to be called gantae by the 
Teutons ; asimilar term is known in Rom. 
(Prov. ganta, OF r. gante, ‘wild goose’), 
which borrowed it from Teut. To the 
Teut. ganta, from pre-Teut. ganda, the 
Ol. géd, ‘goose’ (Lith. gandras, ‘ stork’), 
is primit, allied. 

Gdanferid, m., ‘gander, wild tansy,’ 
ModHG. simply, formed like Enterich, from 
an earlier Ganjer (still found in many of 
the UpG. dialects ; in Alsat. gunster, MidG, 
gdansert), MidHG. ganzer, also ganze, ganze, 
m., ‘gander. Comp. LG. gante, Scand. gass 
for gdsse, ‘gander’; see Gaus. The plant 
Genjfericy is a corruption of an earlier Gren- 
ferid); comp. Fr. bec ote, ltal. pre doca. 
The MidHG. and OHG. term is gr¢gnsinc 
(even aensing also in OHG.). 

Gan, f., ‘auction, bankruptcy,’ an UpG. 
word (unknown to the Suab. dial.), from 
MidHG. gant, f., ‘sale to the highest bid- 
ders, auction.’ Not from Fr. gant, ‘ glove.’ 
It is not true that “affixing a glove (in a 
symbolical way) has given rise to the terms 
Gant and BVergantung, denoting a distress 
on real property.” The term is more pro- 
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bably derived from Prov. Vencant, ModI'r, 
Pencan, ‘ auction’ (Ital. tncanto, from Lat. 
in quantum), whence E, cant, ‘auction.’ 
garg, adj., ‘whole, complete, entire,’ from 
MidHG, and OHG, ganz, adj., ‘uninjured, 


‘complete, whole, healthy,’ prop. a HG. 


word simply, which was adopted, however, 
by the Teut, dialects of MidEurope (Dan. 
ganske, Du. gansch, OF ris. gans,; n would 
not have been retained before s in a native 
Dan, or Fris, word. The early history of 
OHG. ganz is obscure ; if its primary mean- 
ing is ‘encircling,’ it is perhaps connected 
with Gr. xavidvw, ‘to comprise’; comp. 
Gr. xavids, ‘spacious’ 2, 

gar, adj. (and adv.), ‘finished, ready, 
done’ (of cooked food), from MidHG. gar 
(inflect. garwer), adj., gare, adv., OHG. garo 
(infl. garawér), adj., garo, gurawo, adv., 
“made ready,’ armed, prepared, complete, 
entire’; corresponding to OSax. garo, AS. 
gearo (ady., gearwe also), E. yare, Ole. gorr 
(adv. ggrwa), ‘ready, prepared, made’; 
Goth. *garwa- is wanting. The adj. was 
really used as a partic., the suffix wo in 
Ind., combines with the root pac, ‘to cook,’ 
forming the partic. pakvd-s, ‘cooked, done’ 
(of food). Besides AS. gearo, ‘ready, a 
remarkable form, earo, is found with the 
same meaning, and in OSax. arw as well 
as garu ; these forms point to Goth. *garwa 
and *arwa, ‘prepared, made ready.’ Hence 
some have identified the two classes regard- 
ing the g of *garwa- as the remnant of the 
verbal particle Goth. ga (HG. ge). 

Garbe (1.), f., ‘sheaf’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. garbe, OHG. garba, f. ; correspond- 
ing to OSax. garba, Du. garf, ‘sheaf? ; lit. 
‘handful, manipulum.’ Hence from the 
Sans. root grbh, ‘to lay hold of, seize, grdbhd, 
‘handful,’ Lett. grabus, fem. plur.,‘a bundle 
hastily collected,’ Lith. grépti, ‘to seize,’ 
and gréptt, ‘tosnatch.’ In the HG. dialects 
grappent, grapfer, gripper, &c., are also allied 
to the Aryan root ghrbh ; so too Du. grab- 
belen, E. to grabble. The cognates found their 
way into Romance (Fr. gerbe, f., ‘ sheaf’). 

@®arbe (2.), (the same is Schafgarbe, 
‘milfoil’), f., ‘millefolium, from the equiv. 
MidHG. garwe, OHG. garwa, garawa, f., 
‘millefolium’; corresponding to AS. gearewe, 
f., E. yarrow, Du. gerw, ‘ millefoliun,’ 
Whether it is related to gar (Teut. garwa-) 
is uncertain, 

qdren, vb., ‘to ferment, effervesce, 
bubble,’ a combination as to its form of a 
str, vb, MidHG. géren, jésen, OHG. jésan, 
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‘to ferment, foam, and the corresponding 
factitive MidHG. *jern (unrecorded, but 
OHG. jertan occurs), ‘to cause to ferment’ ; 
OHG. jésan is a str. vb., and jerjan a wk. 
vb. (comp. ginésan, str. vb., and gingrian, 
wk. vb.). Noun derivatives of the Teut. 
root jes retain their s (before t) even as late 
as ModHG. ; see Gijct, under which the 
cognate nouns from the other OYeut. dia- 
lects are brought together. The root jes, 
yes, occurs also in Ind. and Gr, ; comp. Gr. 
§ea-rés, ‘boiled,’ féo-ua, hence also fw for 
*¢éow (perf, &eo-nar), ‘to boil, bubble’ (¢ for 
earlier j, y as in fuyév, see Sod), Sans. root 
yas, ‘to seethe, boil.’ Considering this 
agreement of forms with initial 7 and y, 
ModHG., garen with g is remarkable; so 
too Ole. ger, ‘yeast’ (but E. yeast). 

Garr, u., ‘yarn, thread, net, snare,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. and OHG. gurn ; 
corresponding to AS. gearn, E. yarn, Ole. 
garn, n., Du, garen; the common Teut. 
term for ‘yarn’ (Goth. *garn, n.); the 
meaning ‘net’ was attachet to Garn, even 
in the OHG. and MidHG. period, but it 
never obtained in E. and Scand. We 
might assume a root gar with some such 
meaning as ‘to turn,’ but it is not authenti- 
cated, arlier Teut. has a series of terms 
corresponding in sound with Garn and 
meaning ‘entrails’; comp. Ole. ggrn (plur. 
garner), f., ‘gut, intestines, entrails,’ OHG. 
mittigarm, mittilagarnt, n., ‘fat found in 
the middle of the entrails, arvina,’ AS. 
micgern (eg for dg; comp. AS. orceard, E. 
orchard, tor ortgeard), ‘arvina.’ These words 
have been connected with Lith, zarna, f, 
‘gut,’ and Sans. hard, f., ‘gut,’ though the 
latter may be allied to Lat. héra, f., ‘gut,’ 
and halla for hirla ; likewise Lat. haru- in 
haru-spex, § one who examines the entrails, 
svothsayer,’ and hariolus, ‘soothsayer,’ con- 
tain the Aryan root ghar. Perhaps—and 
nothing further can be said—all the words 
discussed above are based on a Teut. root 
ghar, ‘to turn, 

garftig, adj., ‘filthy, foul, obscene,’ an 
extended form of the late MidHG. garst, 
adj., ‘rancid, tasting “high”’; comp. Du. 
garstig, ‘insipid, rank, rotten’; akin to 
Ole. gerstr, ‘morose’ (inappearance). Allied 
to Lat. fastidium, ‘disgust, aversion’ ?, The 
latter probably represented *farstidiwm, like 
tostus for *torstus, from torreo ; Lat. f initi- 
ally corresponds to Teut. g. See under Galle 
(Lat. fel). Butit might perhaps be also con- 
nected with Lat. -horridus for *ghorsidus. 


@®arten, i., from the equiv. MidHG, 
garte, OHG. garto, m., ‘garden’; corre- 
sponding to OSax. gardo, OF ris. garda, m., 
‘garden’; Goth. garda, m., ‘stable.’ Akin 
to the strong nouns—Goth. gars, m., 
‘court, louse, family’; Ole. gardr, m., 
‘enclosure, hedge, house, farm,’ OHG. gart, 
m., ‘circle, choral dance,’ AS. geard (KE. 
yard), ‘enclosure, garden’ (E. gard-n was 
borrowed in. MidE, from OFr. gardin, 
jardin, which is of Ger. origin). ‘ Enclos- 
ing,’ and ‘the enclosed space’ are the fun- 
damental ideas of the whole class, which 
might thus be connected with giirten, Teut. 
root gerd, if the correspondences in the 
cognate languages did not prove that 
‘ Garten’ is a pre-Teut., perhaps a common 
West Aryan form, which cannot belong to 
a specifically Teut, root. But HG. Garten 
is most closely connected with Lat. hortus, 
‘ garden,’ Gr. xépros, ‘enclosure, yard, farm- 
yard, pasture, hay, grass,’ Oly. gort, ‘corn- 
field,’ also Lat. co-hors, -tis, f., * courtyard 
for cattle and fowls’; if the Teut. word is 
allied to these, the d of the Goth. and Sax. 
words is derived from Aryan ¢, 7.e. Goth, 
garda is based on Aryan ghorté- (not ghérto- 
trom xépro-), On the other hand, Garten 
may be connected with Slay. and Lith. 
words, which, however, assume that Goth. 
and Sax. d originated in Aryan dh; OSlov. 
gradu, m., ‘enclosure, citadel, town’ (as an 
enclosed place; Lith. gardas, ‘fold’). It 
ig possible that in the Teut. class two 
words, different in sound but allied in 
meaning, have been combined ; but the 
Slav, words were more probably borrowed 
from Teut. Comp, 3aun. 

Gas, n., ‘gas,’ a word coined by the 
Du. chemist, Von Helmont, of Brussels 
(died 1644 a.D.); comp. Du, gas. 

Gaffe, f., ‘lane, road, row, from Mid 
HG. ga33e, OHG. ga33a, f., prop. (as even 
yet in UpG.) ‘street’; corresponding to 
Goth, gatwé, f., ‘lane, street, Ole. gata 
(aceus. ggtu), ‘way, street, path’ From 
the Scand. word E. gate, ‘way,’ is derived. 
Properly speaking, the word is unknown to 
the LG. languages, Whether Gaffe is allied 
to AS. geat, E. (Scotch), gate, gait (sce 
Gatter), OSax. and Du. gat, n., ‘hole, 
cavern,’ Ole. gat, n., ‘hole,’ and is derived 
from a prim. meaning, ‘inlet, opening ’— 
@affe, lit. ‘furnished with an entrance, a 
gate,’ on account of the suffix -wdén 1—can- 
not be definitely decided ; in any case, it is 
impossible to connect Gaffe with gehen, since 
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the latter is based upon a root i (Lat. ae, 
Gr. léva.), 

Gaff, m., ‘guest, visitor; wight ; sailor, 
from MidHG. and OHG. gast (plur. geste, 
gest), m., ‘stranger, guest’; common, in 
the same sense, to Teut. ; comp. Goth. gasts 
(plur. gasteis), m. (comp. gastigéds, ‘hos- 
pitable’), Ole. gestr, ‘guest (uninvited), 
AS. gyst, giest, m., E. guest, Du. and OSax. 
gast. Teut. gastiz, m., ‘stranger, unbidden 
or chance guest from some foreign part,’ 
from pre-Teut. ghostis, which left deri- 
vatives in Lat. and Slav.; Lat. Aostzs, 
‘enemy,’ prop. ‘foreigner, stranger,’ OSlov. 
gostt, ., ‘guest’; with Lat. /ostis, ‘for- 
eigner,’ hospes (prop. *hosti-potis, ‘ host’?), 
might also be connected. It is more than 
questionable whether West Aryan ghostt-s, 
“stranger, is prop. ‘eater, devourer,’ and 
belongs to the Sans. root ghas, ‘to eat.’ It 
is worthy of notice in how many ways 
Teutons and Romans have transformed 
the idea underlying the old inherited word 
for ‘stranger’; the Roman regards lim as 
an enemy, among the Teutons he enjoys 
the greatest privileges—a fine confirmation 
of Tacitus’ account in the Germania. This 
evolution of meaning would be still more 
remarkable if the view were correct that 
Lat. hostis, ‘stranger, is related to Lat. 
hostia, ‘victim’ (stranger = ‘one to be 
sacrificed’ ?) ; this collocation is alluring, 
but very uncertain, 

gadfen, jafen, vb., ‘to weed,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. yéten, géten, OHG. gétan, 
gétan; akin to OHG. jelto, m., ‘weed, 
darnel.’ Perhaps Gr. §réw, ‘I seek,’ is 
allied, if the Aryan root is yét. 

gatlic, adj., ‘suitable, convenient,’ an 
essentially MidG. and LG. word ; derived 
from a parallel Goth. form *yada-, to which 
OHG. gi-gat, adj., ‘suitable, agreeing with,’ 
also points; comp. Gatte, gut; so too OSlov. 
godt, ‘favourable time,’ Lith, gadas, ‘stipu- 
lation, and Du. gadelijk, ‘reconcilable.’ 

Gaffe, m., ‘spouse, consort, husband,’ 
from MidHG. gate (also gegate), m., ‘ equal 
associate, one’s equals, husband’; comp. 
Du, gade, ‘husband?’ The last meaning 
is rare inthe MidHG. period, and first 
prevailed over the others in the last cen- 
tury ; it is a specialisation of the idea 
‘belonging to one another’; comp. OSax. 
gigado, ‘one’s ures AS. gegada, ‘com- 
panion’; also Goth. gudiliggs, ‘relative,’ 
AS. gedeling, ‘member of the same tribe,’ 
OHG. gatuling, ‘cousin,’ OSax. gaduling, 
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‘countryman, member of the same tribe.’ 
ModHG. gatten (fid) gatten), vb., is from Mid 
HG. gaten, ‘to come together, agree’ ; Mid 
HG. (essentially MidG.) gater, ‘together,’ 
Du, te gader, AS. geador and tégedere. E. 
together; AS. gadrian. E. to gather (Du. 
vergaderen, ‘to assemble’); OHG. getz-lés, 
MidHG. gete-lés, adj., ‘wanton, dissolute,’ 
lit. ‘free from the restraining bond.’ The 
ideas of ‘belonging to one another’ and 
of ‘suiti g’ are seen in all the cognates of 
gut. 

Gaffer, n., ‘railing, lattice, rudder,’ 
from MidHG. gater, m., n., ‘railing, lat- 
tice’ (as a gate or fence), OHG. gataro, m., 
‘railing” If the latter represents Teut. 
ga-doro, the word would be a compound 
of ga (see ge).and Lhor (Goth. dagr). On 
the other hand, its possibly allied to AS. 
geat, EK, gate. 

@a, m., from the equiv. MidHG, géu, 
gou, n., OHG. gewt, goww’, n., ‘ district.’ 
According to Goth. gawi (gaujis), n., 
‘scenery, country,’ we might have ex- 
pected OHG. gewi (gowwes), MidHG. géu 
(gowwes), since 7. after aw becomes w without 
producing modification (comp. §rau). Even 
now @an, neu., is found in Bay., Suab., and 
Swiss, but in the sense of ‘country’ op- 
posed to town, The word is unknown to 
Scand., and also to Sax. aud E., in which 
@au, as the second part of a compound 
name applied to a district, is met with 
only in the very earliest period ; comp. e.g. 
AS: @lge, ‘district of eels, OLG. Pathergé, 
‘Pader district? (around Paderborn), The 
ModHG. word first obtained currency again 
in the last century as a result of the study 
of OGer. (see Hort), No tenable root has 
yet been found, 

Gaucd, m., ‘simpleton, gawk, crow, 
owl, cuckoo’ (as stupid birds), from Mid 
HG. gouch, m., ‘dolt, fool, simpleton,’ 
prop. ‘cuckoo,’ OHG. gouh, ‘cuckoo’ ; cor- 
responding to AS. gedc, Ole. gaukr (whence 
Scotch gowk), ‘cuckoo’ Is k a suffix as 
in AS. hafoc, ‘hawk,’ and Goth. ahaks, 
‘pigeon’? OHG, gouh, Goth. *uvauks, 
cannot, however, be allied to Lat. cuculus, 
Sans, kékila-s, ‘cuckoo,’ since Teut, g ini- 
tially cannot represent Lit. and Sans, k, 
Further Gand is the OTeut. word for the 
later term Rucuc. 

Gadieb, m., formed from the equiv. 
LG. gaudeef, Du. gauuwdief, prop. ‘ sharp, 
cunning thief’ (from gaauw, ‘quick, cun- 
ning,’ see fahe), then generally ‘ sliarper.’ 
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Garkler, m., ‘buffoon, juggler, impos- 
tor,’ from MidHG. goukelere, OHG. gou- 
Laldrt, gouggaldri (k from gg, see Hafe), 
‘magician, conjuror’; from MidHG. goukeln, 
OHG. goukolén, gouggolén, ‘to deal in 
magic, play the fool,’ Apparently allied 
to OHG. gougarén, MidHG. gougern, ‘ to 
roam about,’ also to MidHG, gogeln, ‘to 
act without restraint, flutter about,’ goge’, 
adj. ‘unrestrained, exuberant,’ giege, m., 
‘fool, dupe’; Du. goochelaar, * buftoon.’ 
The cognates point toa Teut. root.gug, geug, 
gug, ‘to move here and there in a curious 
fashion like a clown or conjuror’?. Con- 
sidering the numerous correspondences, 
it cannot be maintained that Gaufler was 
derived from Lat. jocwlari, or from Gr. 
kavxtov, ‘small dish or bowl’; both these 
explanations are opposed by the phonetic 
relations of the words; in the case of tlie 
Gr. term there is the further difficulty that 
we do not know how it was borrowed, and 
also the fact that no verb ‘to juggle’ occurs 
in Gr. 

Gaul, m., ‘steed, nag? from MidHG. 
gil, m., ‘boar, male animal (generally)’ ; 
only at a late period and rarely ‘nag,’ 
which meaning becomes prominent in the 
15th cent.; for a ‘sorry jade’ runedt is 
used in MidHG.; Du. guzl, f., ‘a mare 
that does not yet bear.’ The word is not 
known to the other dialects; its origin is 
obscure, 

Gaumen, m., ‘palate, taste,’ from Mid 
HG. gowme, guome, OHG. gowmo (giwmo 2), 
guomo, m., ‘palate, throat, jaw’; corre- 
sponding to AS. géma, m., ‘palate,’ E. 
gums (probably from AS. *gumma, since, 
moreover, there are numerous forms in 
earlier ModHG. which point to an OHG, 
*gummo, ‘palate’) ; Ole. gémr, m., ‘palate’ ; 
Goth. *gaumé, *gémé, n., are wanting. Al- 
lied to Lith. gomyris, ‘palate.’ The relation 
of the vowels of the stem (OHG. and Mid 
HG. ow and wo, AS. and Scand. 6) is ob- 
scure ; see Bude. Some etymologists con- 
nect the word with a Teut, root gaw (Gr, 
xav (in xaivos, ‘casping, loose,’ xd0os, 
‘chasm,’ for x4Fos). 

®auner, earlier Sauner, m., ‘sharper, 
knave,’ does not occur til the beginning 
of the last century ; in the 15th and 16th 
cents, the professional swindlers at cards 
were called Soner, from the slang jonen, ‘to 
play, the ultimate source of which is said 
to be Hebr.\jand, ‘ to cheat.’ 

ge, a proclitic prefix, from MidHG. ge-, 
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OHG. gi, ga- (an accented prefix ga- in 
noun compounds is very rare in OHG, and 
MidHG.); the prim. idea is ‘ collectivity, 
completeness’; comp. Goth. ga-, AS. ge- 
(in E, ¢ only in handiwork, handicraft,, 
AS. hondgeweorc, hondgecreft ; comp. also 
E. enough, from AS. gendéh, under genug). 
The prefix is probably allied to Lat. con-, 
cum; comp. gehen, glauben, gleich, Glied, &e. 

gebdaren, vb., from the equiv. MidHG. 
gibern, OHG. gibéran, vb., ‘to give birth 
to’; corresponding to Goth. gubatran (also 
bairan), ‘to give birth to, produce,’ AS. 
gebéran, béran, str. vb., ‘to give birth to,’ 
E. to bear; in Scand, the compounds with 
ga- are wanting, the simple vb. bera, ‘to 
give birth to’ being used. See Bahre, 
where proofs are given of the antiquity of 
the verbal stem ber, pre-Teut. ber, within 
the Aryan group; in Ind. the root bf/r, 
bhar, may mean ‘ to bear offspring’ as well 
as ‘to bear’ generally ; comp. Lat. fertzlis, 
from Lat. fero; in Olr, the substantives 
combairt and brith, corresponding to Geburt, 
‘birth,’ manifest the same specialisation. 
See Geburt. 

Gebdrde, Geberde, f., ‘bearing, ges- 
ture,’ from MidHG. geberde, f., ‘conduct, 
appearance, manner, OHG, gibdrida, t., 
from MidHG. gebdren, OHG. gibdérén, -6n ; 
corresponding to AS. gebcéran, ‘ to conduct 
oneself,’ gebcére, gebérn, ‘conduct’; from 
the root ber in Bahvre, gebaren. 

gebert, vb., ‘to give, present, render, 
yield, from the equiv. MidHG, gében, OHG. 
gcban ; common to Teut. in the same sense ; 
comp. Goth. giban, AS. gifan, E. to give, 
Du, geven, Ole. gefa. Comp. Gabe, Giit. 
Akin to Oly. gabim, ‘I take,’ Lith. gabénti, 
‘to bring, convey to,’ gobintt, ‘to cause to 
bring’ ?. 

Gebef, n., ‘prayer,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. gebét, OHG. gibét, n. (AS. and OSax. 
gebéd, n., ‘ prayer’) ; allied to beten, bitter. 

Gebief, n., ‘dominion, jurisdiction, ter- 
ritory, sphere,’ from MidHG. gebiet, n., 
‘territory, jurisdiction, order’; allied to 
gebieten, bieter. 

Gebirge, n., from the equiv. MidHG. 
gebrge, OHG. gibirgi, n., ‘range (of moun- 
tains), a specifically HG. collective form 
allied to Berg. 

Gebreften, n., ‘defect, infirmity, grief, 
an inf. used as a noun; from MidHG. 
ge-brésten. Sec berftert. 

Gebiibr, Gebiir, f., ‘duty, propriety, 
dues, fees,’ allied to gebiihren, MidHG, 
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gebtirn, OHG, giburien, wk. vb., ‘to occur, 
happen, fall to one’s lot, devolve on by 
law, be due’; corresponding to OSax. 
gburian, AS. gebyrian, Ole. byrja, ‘to be 
suitable, becoming, fit’ ; Goth. *gabaarjan, 
wk. vb., may be inferred from gabaunjaba, 
adv., ‘willingly’ (lit. ‘in a fitting man- 
ner’ ?), and gabaurjé pus, m., ‘pleasure.’ The 
whole class is probably connected with the 
root ber ‘to carry’; comp. LG. biihven, ‘to 
raise aloft,’ see empor ;. hence OHG. burt 
dih, ‘ go (thou), lit. ‘raise thyself, giburita, 
‘pervenit’ ; burien, biiren, also ‘to come to 
pass.’ See Bahre, Verde. 

Geburf, f., from the equiv. MidHG. 
geburt, OHG. giburt, f., ‘birth’ Comp. 
Goth. gabaurps, f., ‘birth, also ‘lineage, 
native town,’ OSax. giburd, f., AS. gebyrd, 
f., ‘birth, rank, dignity,’ E. birth, Ole. 
burr, m., ‘birth, embryo’; in form it 
points to Aryan and Sans. bhrté-s, and both 
in form and meaning it corresponds to Or. 


brith, ‘birth’; Sans. bhrti-s, f., ‘bearing, - 


nursing, maintenance,’ With the simple 
Teut. beran, ‘to give birth to,’ is connected 
an OTeut. neut. subst. barna-, ‘ child’ (Lit. 
‘that which is born’), formed from the old 
no-partic, Comp, Ole. barn, AS. bearn, 
OSax., OHG., and MHG. barn, ‘ child, son.’ 
Geck, m., ‘fool, fop, buffoon,’ orig, MidG, 
(and LG.), in which gé, gécke, m., ‘silly 
fellow, fool, droll fellow,’ occurs even in 
the MidHG. period ; not allied to MidHG, 
giege, ‘fool, mentioned under gaufeln. 
Comp. Du. gek, m., Dan. gjek, ‘fool,’ Ic. 
gikkr, ‘crafty, coarse person,’ 
Gedadinis, n., ‘memory, recollection, 
memorial,’ allied to gedenfen, denfer.— Ge- 
danke, m., ‘thought, idea,’ from MidHG, 
gedanc(k), OHG. gedank, m., OSax. githanko, 
m., ‘thought,’ AS. gebonc; allied to denfen. 
gedeihert, vb., ‘to thrive, prosper,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG, gedihen, OHG. gulihan, 
str. vb. ; Goth. gabethan, AS. gebedn (con- 
tracted from gePihan), ‘to thrive’; the old 
AS. form points to the fact that the verbal 
stem was orig. nasalised ; % before h is 
everywhere suppressed in Teut., thus béhan 
for Pifihan. he corresponding factitive 
*bangjan remained in OSax., where then- 
gian means ‘to complete’; on the sup- 
pression of the nasal the e gradation passed 
into the @ gradation in Goth. and HG. 
The simple form ethan, ‘to thrive,’ is still 
known in Goth. On account of its mean- 
ing, gedeifen (root benh, pre-Teut. tenk, teh, 
in Lith, tenkd, téktt, ‘I have enough,’ as 
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well as in Ir, tocad, W. tynged, ‘ fortune, 
from the prim. form tongeto-) cannot be 
be connected with the root rex in rékvoy (see 
Degen).—_gedieger, adj., ‘solid, pure, con- 
cise, pithy,’ from MidHG. gedigen, adj., 
‘adult, firm, hard, elear, pure,’ OHG. gidi- 
gan, adj., ‘aged, advanced in years, earnest, 
pure, chaste’; prop. a partic. of gidihan (g 
by a grammatical change is the necessary 
form of h in the partic.) ; AS. preserves 
the older participial form of the e-grada- 
tion, gebungen, ‘complete,’ so too OSax. 
thungan. 

Gedild, f., ‘patience, forbearance,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. gedult, OHG. gedult, f. ; 
allied to dulden. 

geduitfert, adj., ‘bloated, puffed up,’ 
partic. of a lost str. vb. which is retained 
in ModHG. dialects (Hess. dinsen, ‘to 
draw’); comp. MidHG. dinsen, ‘to draw, 
tear, extend,’ OHG. dinsan; also Goth. 
*binsan, atbinsan, ‘to draw’ The Teut. 
root. bens, pre-Teut. tens, corresponds to the 
Sans. root tans, ‘to draw,’ Lith, testi, ‘ to 
draw, stretch.’ The root tens seems an 
extension of the root ten appearing in 
Defyner. 

@®efahr, f, ‘danger, risk, jeopardy,’ 
ModHG. only, for MidHG. vdre, OHG. 
fara, f., ‘ambush, deceit, hazard, danger’ ; 
AS. fiér, f., ‘ambush, unforeseen danger, 
fright, E. fear, OSax. fdr, ‘ambush’; Goth. 
*féra, ‘ambush,’ follows from férja, m., 
‘waylayer” Scand. fdr, u., has asomewhat 
different meaning, ‘ misfortune, distemper.’ 
Allied to the root fér, Aryan pér, which in 
Lat. periculum, Gr. wetpa, ‘trial, cunning, 
deception,’ furnishes cognate meanings, 

Gefdbhrfe, m., ‘companion, partner, 
mate,’ from MidHG. geverte, OHG. giferto 
(*gafartjo), ‘escort, lit. *fellow-traveller’ ; 
allied to Fabvt. 

gefaller, vb., ‘to suit, please,’ from 
MidHG. gevallen, OHG. gifallan, str. vb., 
‘to happen, fall to one’s lot, please,’ in Mid 
HG. always with the complement ‘ wohl’? 
(well) or ‘ithel’ 1) ; probably an expres- 
sion derived from the OTeut. warlike cus- 
tom of dividing booty (comp. Hund) by 
means of dice; ed gefillt mix woff, <I am 
well pleased with it, lit. bas Los fallt gut 
fiir mid, ‘that was a lucky throw for me’ 
(a similar history is also connected with 
ModHG. fihenfen, which furnishes evidence 
respecting the Teut. drinking customs), 
Note too that in ModHG. terms relating 
to card-playing have been similarly used, 
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Comp. Gau (lit. ‘ace (of cards),’ then gene- 
rally ‘good fortune’) and Hund. 

Gefangnis, n., ‘prison,’ from MidHG, 
gevencnisse, f., n., ‘imprisonment’ ; allied 
to fangen. 

Gefak, n., ‘vessel, receptacle,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG, gevese, n. (OHG, givds37, 
n., ‘transport’). Goth. *gaféti, n., is want- 
ing ; it would probably be connected with 
Goth. fétjan, ‘to adorn’ (AS. feted, partic., 
‘adorned’), and also more remotely with 


wag. 

Gefieder, n., ‘feathers, plumage, fowls,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. gevidere, OHG. 
gefidart, n.; collective of Seder. 

Gefilde, n., ‘fields, plain, from the equiv. 
MidHG. gevilde, OHG. gefildi, n.; collec- 
tive of Feld. 

gefliffen, partic. of a lost vb. fleifen, 
‘assiduous, busy, See Sleip. 

Geger, prep., ‘against, opposite to, in 
presence of, in comparison with,’ from Mid 
HG. gegen, OHG. gegin, gagan, ‘against’ 
(in OHG, and MidHG. almost always with 
a dat.) ; allied to the MidHG. adv. gegene, 
OHG. gegint, gagani, ‘towards’; corre- 
sponding to AS. gedn, ongedn, ‘against,’ KE. 
again; OSax. gegin and Ole, gagn,‘ against,’ 
appear only in compounds ; in Goth. a cor- 
responding word is wanting. Of obscure 
origin.— Gegerd, ‘region, neighbourhood,’ 
from the equiv, MidHG. (post-classical) 
gegendte, gegende, f., which, with the variant 
gegene, f., ave imitations of Ir, contrée (Ital. 
contrada), ‘country,’ allied to Lat. contra. 
— Gegenwart, ‘presence, present time,’ 
from MidHG. gegenwart, OHG. geginwartn, 
f., abstract of OHG. gaganiart, * present,’ 
whence MidHG. gegenwertec, Mod HG. gegen- 
wartig, ‘present.’ See the adj, suffix -warts. 

gebaben, vb. in fic) gehaben, ‘to fare, be 
(in health), behave,’ from MidHG,. sich 
gehaben, OHG, sth gihabén, ‘to hold, be (in 
health)’ ; allied to haben. 

Gebhege, n., ‘hedge, enclosure, precinct,’ 
from MidHG. gehege, n., ‘enclosure’ ; allied 
to Hag, hegen. 

gebeim, adj., ‘private, secret, hidden, 
mysterious,’ from the equiv. late MidHG. 
geheim, which, with heimlidh, means lit. 
*belonsing to the house,’ 

gehen, vb., ‘to go, walk, go on well, 
succeed,’ from the equiv. MidHG, and 
OHG. gén, gan (some of the inflected forms 
supplied by the stem gang; see Gang); 
comp. AS, gdn (stem gd-, trom gat), E. to 
yo, OSwed, and ODan. ga, ‘to go,’ The 


assumed root ghai-, meaning ‘to go, can- 
not be positively authenticated beyond 
the Teut, group (yet comp, Lett. gdju, ‘I 
went’?), The remarkable facts that this 
Teut. ga’, ‘to go,’ has no primit. noun deri- 
vatives in Teut., that it has supplanted the 
root 7, which is widely diffused in Aryan, 
but almost obsolete in Teut, (retained, how- 
ever, in the Goth. aorist iddja, AS. eéde), 
and that like the latter it is conjugated like 
verbsin mi—all these lead to thesupposition 
that the assumed Goth. *guim, *gais, *garp 
are contracted from tle verbal particle ga 
(see ge-) and the old inherited ¢mz, ist, éta 
(comp. Gr, elu, Sans. émt, 68, elt), ‘to go,’ 
From this explanation it follows that gehen 
is fundamentally identical with Lat, ére, 
Gr, lévat, Sans. root z, Lith. eét7. OSlov. zt2, 
‘to go’ (see eifen). For a similar blending 
of a verbal particle and an old vb, comp. 
folgen, freffen. 

gebeuer, adj., ‘secure against anything 
uncanny,’ from MidHG. gehiure, ‘gentle, 
graceful, free from anything uncanny’ ; 
comp. OHG. and OSax. wnhiwri, ‘dreadful, 
terrible,” AS. hgre (he6re), ‘friendly, mild,’ 
Ole. hyrr, ‘mild? Indubitable cognates 
in the non-Teut, languages are wanting ; 
perhaps Sans. ¢akrd, ‘strong’ (of deities) is 
allied, so that OHG. -hiuwrt would repre- 
sent hegwro- (Aryan keqr6-). 

Gebhren, m. (dial.), ‘lap,’ from MidHG, 
gére, yéro, m., ‘wedge-shaped piece of stuff 
or land, lap’; corresponding to AS. géra, 
‘piece of stuff, E. gore, Ole. getre, in the 
same sense ; a deriv, of Ger. For the evo- 
lution of meaning comp, §ranfe, Schop.— 
From the OG, word the Rom. cognates, 
Fr, giron and Ital. gherone, ‘lap, train (of 
a dress),’ are derived. 

Geier, m., ‘vulture, carrion kite,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. and OHG., gér, m., akin 
to LG. gier, On account of the early ap- 
pearance of the G, word we cannot assume 
that it was borrowed from the Rom. cog- 
nates, Ital. girfaleo, Fr. gerfaut (whence 
MidHG., gir-valke is derived), or from Lat.- 
Gr. gyrare, ‘to wheel round? The connec- 
tion between OHG. gir with OHG. giri, 
MidHG. gire (geier still occurs in ModHG, 
dials.), ‘greedy, covetous,’ and the Teut, 
root gir, ‘to covet,’ presents no difficulty, 
Geier is lit, ‘ the greedy bird.’ See gern, Gier. 

Geifer, m., ‘slaver, drivel, wrath,’ from 
the equiv. late MidHG. geifer, m. (15th 
cent,), whence also geifern, Mod HG. geifern. 
Origin obscure, 
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G®eige, f., ‘fiddle, violin, from the 
equiv. early MidHG. gige, f.; correspond- 
ing to MidDu. ghighe, Olc. gigja ; in OHG. 
fidula, E. fiddle; see §iedel. The Teut. 
word, like Harfe, found its way into Rom.; 
comp. Ital. giga, Fr. gigue (whence further 
E. jig). There is no suspicion that Mid 
HG. gige was borrowed ; it is, however, 
scarcely allied primit. (pre-Teut. ghikd) to 
OSlov. Zica, ‘thread’ (akin to Lith. gija, 
‘thread ’?), 

geil, adj., ‘rank, wanton, obscene, lewd,’ 
from MidHG, and OHG. getl, ‘of savage 
strength, wanton, exuberant, merry, joy- 
ous’; for the change of meaning on the 
transition from MidHG, to ModHG. comp. 
Edhimpf. The primary meaning, ‘ unre- 
strained, jovous,’ follows from Goth. gail- 
jan, ‘to rejoice’; comp. OSax. g4l, Du. 
gel, AS. gal, To the Teut. cognates Lith. 
gailus, ‘ passionate, furious, sharp, painful, 
sympathetic,’ and gatléti-s, ‘to injure’ ; 
OSlov. 2él% (from  gatlo), £ violent,’ adv. 
zélo, very” In the compound Qiebergeil 
appears the MidHG. noun geil, geile, ‘tes- 
ticle,’ 

Geifel (1.), m. and f., hostage, from 
MidHG. gisel, OHG. gisal, m., n., ‘ prisoner 
of war, person held in security’; corre- 
sponding to AS. gisel, Olc. gisl, m. To 
connect it with Geitel (2.), f., as if ‘hostage’ 
were lit, ‘one who is scourged,’ is im- 
possible, It is, probably, most closely 
allied to the equiv. Olr. guall (for *gisa/). 

Geifel (2.), f., ‘scourge, whip,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. geisel, OHG. gersala, geisla, 
f,; akin to Oc. geisl, gezsle, m., ‘pole used by 
persons walking in snow-shoes.’. The stem 
gais- is connected with the OTeut. term 
gaiza-, ‘spear’ (see Ger). Hence ‘pole, 
staff,’ must be accepted as the prim. mean- 
ing; the second component is Goth. walus, 
‘staff’ so that OHG. geis-ala stands for 
*geis-wala, Just as OHG. wurzala for AS. 
wyrt-walu (see under Wur3t). 

eiff, m., ‘spirit, genius, spectre,’ from 
MidHG. and OHG. geist, m., ‘ spirit (in 
contrast to body), supernatural being’ ; 
corresponding to OSax. gést, Du. geist, AS. 
gast (gést), KE. ghost ; common to Teut. in 
the same sense, but in Goth. ahma (see 
adten). The prim, meaning of the word 
‘agitation’?) is not quite certain; yet 

Ic. geisa, ‘to rage’ (of fire, passion), and 
Goth, us-gaisjan, ‘to enrage,’ seem to be 
allied. Respecting the dental suffix of 
the Teut. Geift (pre-Teut. ghaisdos), note 
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the Sans, root héd (from hizd), ‘to get 
angry,’ hédas, n., ‘anger,’ to which E, aghast 
also corresponds, 

Geif, f., ‘goat, roe,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. and OHG, geiz, f, ; corresponding to 
Goth. gaits, Ole. geit, AS. gat, E. goat, Du. 
get, also adimin. Goth, gaitein, AS. g&ten, 
OHG. geizzin, n., ‘kid’ (see GSdpveit). 
Primit. allied to Lat. haedus from older 
ghaido-s (see Rige and Qiege). In common 
with Slay., OTeut. has a different word 
for Siege ; comp. MidDu. hockijn, AS. hécen, 
‘kid,’ akin to OSloy. foza, ‘ goat.’ 

Geiz, m., ‘avarice,’ allied to geizen, Mid 
HG, gitsen (gizen), beside which MidHG, 
giten, ‘to be greedy, covetous, or avari- 
cious’ occurs; comp. AS. gitsian, ‘to be 
covetous.’ The term for Geizin MidHG. and 
OHG. was git, ‘greediness, covetousness, 
avarice,’ for geizig, MidHG. gitec, OHG. 
gitag, ‘greedy, covetous, avaricious’ ; re- 
specting the derivation of Get; from geizen, 
see Arger, Handeln. Akin to Goth, gaiar, 
n., ‘want, With the Teut. root gard, gid 
(Aryan ghaidh), are connected Lith. gerdzia 
(geistt), ‘to desire,’ OSloy. zidq, zidati, ‘to 
expect.’ 

Gcekréfe, n., ‘giblets ; frill, ruffle,’ from 
MidHG. gekrese, n., ‘the small intestine,’ 
also the variant krese, OHG, *chrési akin 
to Du. kroes, kroost, ‘ giblets of ducks and 
geese, All the cognates are probably con- 
nected with fransg, 

Gelage, n., ‘feast, banquet, drinking 
bout,’ first occurs in early ModHG,, allied 
tolegen. Scarcely derived from the ancient 
Gelage (banquets) ; but just as Goth. gabaur 
is lit. ‘that which is laid together,’ and 
then ‘picnic, feasting’ (from bairun, ‘to 
carry,’ see Babhre), so Gelage is lit. ‘that 
which is laid together,’ and then ‘ feast- 
ing’; comp. zecher. 

Gelauder, n., ‘railing, banister, from 
the equiy. late MidHG. gelender (15th 
cent.), allied to MidHG. lunder, ‘stake, 
fence,’ which may be regarded as a nasalised 
variant of Latte (Teut. lap-). 

Gelaf, m. and n., ‘relics, heritage,’ 
from MidHG, gelaze, n., ‘settlement, mode 
of settlement,’ allied to geldzen, ‘to settle. 

gelb, adj., ‘yellow,’ from the equiv. 
MidH@. gél, OHG. gélo (gen. gélwes) ; cor- 
responding to OSax. gélo, Du. geel, AS. 
geolo, EK. yellow (Ole. gulr), The common 
West Teut. gelwa-, from pre-Teut. ghelwo-, 
is primit, allied to Lat, helvus, ‘ greyish yel- 
low’; the Aryan root ghel appears also in 
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Gr. xydw-pds, xAa-pds, ‘ green, yellow,’ xAén, 
‘sreen objects,’ OSlov. zelenti, ‘yellow, 
creen,’ Lith 2dlzas, ‘ green’ (2élt2, ‘to grow 
green’), Sans. hari, ‘yellowish.’ Akin also 
to Galle and Gold. 

Geld, n., ‘money, coin, cash,’ from Mid 
HG. and OHG. gélt (t; the d first occurs 
in ModHG.), n., m., ‘recompense, compen- 
sation, revenue, income, paying, payment, 
money,’ Du. geld, ‘money.’ ‘Means for pay- 
ing, coin, is the latest sense of the words 
quoted (comp, Goth. gild, ‘ tax, interest’); 
it is wanting in the corresponding words 
of the other dialects ; in Goth. the term is 
fathu (see Bieh , and skatts (see Scag), AS. 
feoh, i. money. On the other hand, AS. 


gild signifies ‘recompense, compensation, | 


sacrifice” See gelten. 

gelegert, adj., ‘situated, opportune, sea- 
sonable,’ and adv, ; from MidHG. gelégen, 
adj., ‘neighbouring, at hand, suitable,’ 
OHG. gilégan, ‘nearest, related’ ; partic. of 
giligan, MidHG. geligen.—Gelegenheif, 
f., ‘opportunity, occasion, from MidHG,. 
gelégenhett, ‘ situation of an affair, condition 
or nature of things.’—gelegentlich, adj., 
“occasional, incidental’ (and adv.), from 
MidHG. gelégenlich, with an inserted ¢. 

Gelenk, n., ‘joint, articulation, wrist, 
link, from MidHG. gelenke, n., ‘waist, 
bend, bow,’ akin to ModHG. gelenf, gelenfig, 
adj. formed from MidHG. gelenke, ‘pliant, 
skilful’ (see lenfen). While the MidHG. 
gelenke, as a collective of MidHG, lanke, sig- 
nifies the ‘pliable narrow part of the body 
between the hips and breast, and hence, 
as it were, the joint of the entire body, 
the word in ModHG. is applied to each 
limb ; akin to OHG. lancha, hlancha, ‘hip, 
loins’ (whence also the Romance cognates 
—Ital. fianco, from which ModHG, §lanfe 
is borrowed), likewise Ole. hlekkr, ‘link of 
a chain.’ 

Gelicdhfer, n., ‘likeness, cast, stamp,’ 
lit. ‘class of people of like manners’; in 
this sense glihter and its derivatives occur 
even in late MidHG, (MidG.); derived 
from MidHG, gelich, gleich (see the latter), 
Yet the UpG. form glifter points perhaps 
to a blending with another word, Goth. 


*gahliftrja, ‘thief’s accomplice’ (akin to. 


Goth, hlifan, ‘to steal,’ primit. allied to 
Gr. wMérrw), For HG, ft, equiv. to LG. ht, 
see facht, rudjbar, Geviicht. 

gelingern, vb., ‘to prove successful, 
from MidHG. gelingen, OHG. gilingan, str. 
yo., ‘to be successful, prosper’; MidHG. 
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also lingen, ‘to prosper, advance, get on.’ 
Allied to AS, lungre, ‘quickly,’ from pre- 
Teut. lughré-, to which the equiv. Gr. 
Aagpés also points; the Aryan root lengh 
(Ingh) appears also in Sans, latgh, ramh, 
‘to spring, get on. See [eidht. 

gelleiw, vb. ‘to yell,’ from MidHG. 
géllen, OHG. géllan, str. vb., ‘to sound 
loud, cry’; corresponding to Du. gillen, 
AS. gillan, Olc. gjalla, ‘to resound’; allied 
to the Teut. root gel, gal, ‘to resound.’ 
Comp. Nadhtigall, : 

geloben, vb., ‘to promise, vow,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. geloben, OHG. gilobin 
(akin to [oben) ; lit. ‘to assent, applaud,’ 

gelf (1.), particle. See gelten. 

gelf (2.), adj., ‘giving no milk, barren,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG, and OHG. galt ; 
corresponding to Ole. geldr, OSwed. galder, 
which have the same sense. They are con- 
nected perhaps with OHG. galza, MidHG. 
galze, Ole. ggltr, ‘ gelded pig’ (E, dial., gilt, 
wt). The stem on which it is based, gald, 
galt (from pre-Teut. gha/t, ghaltn-), per- 
haps meant orig. ‘to castrate’; comp. E, 
to geld, Ole. gelda, ‘to geld’; akin to Goth. 
gilpa, ‘ sickle’ ?. 

Gelfe, f, ‘pail, bucket, vessel,’ from 
MidHG. gelte, OHG. gellita, f., ‘vessel for 
liquids’ ; adopted in the OHG. period from 
MidLat. galéta, with which are also con- 
nected the Romance cognates—Fr, jals, 
‘ pail,’ Ital. galea, galeotta, Fr. galiasse, galion, 
applied to different kinds of ships. The 
ultimate source of the cognates is obscure. 

gelfer, vb., ‘to be worth, pass current, 


_ prove effectual,’ trom MidHG. gélten, OHG. 


géltan, str. vb., ‘to repay, pay, cost, be 
worth, requite, compensate’; comp. Goth. 
us-, fru-gildan, ‘to requite’ (akin to Goth, 
gud and gilstr, n., ‘ tax’), Ole. gjaldu 
(OSwed., also gialla, from Teut. gelban), 
‘to pay,’ AS. gildan, E. to yield, Du. gelden, 
‘to be worth, cost,’ OSax. geldan. The com- 
mon Teut. stem gelb, the b of which is 
proved by OSwed. from pre-Teut. ghel-t, 
points to the fact that OSlov. dlédg, ‘I pay, 
atone for,’ was borrowed. The prim. mean- 
ing of the Teut. cognates is ‘to make good, 
pay oversomething’ ; itseems to be specially 
applied to religious sacrifices ; comp, AS. 
gild, OSax. géld, ‘sacrifice’ (akin to Gr. 
téhOos, *duty’?). See Geld, Gilde—The 
particle ge(t, which first occnrs in early 
ModHG., is properly the subj. pres. of the 
vb. gelten. 

Gelze, f., ‘velded sow,’ from the equiv, 
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MidHG, gelze (galze), OHG. gelza (galza). 
See gelt. 

Gemacdh, n. ‘chamber, apartment; 
comfort, rest,’ from MidHG. gemach, m., n., 
‘rest, comfort, ease, nursing, place where 
one is nursed, room,’ OHG. gimah(hh), 
‘ease, advantage’; the ModHG. meaning 
is not found until the classical period of 
MidHG. ; the ModHG, adj. gemadh, ‘com- 
fortable,’ preserves the earlier meaning, 
MidHG. gemach, OHG. gimah(hh), ‘com- 
fortable, suitable’; prop., ‘suitable to one 
another’ (comp. Ole. makr, ‘suitable’ ; see 
maden), Akin to gemadlichh, MidHG. geme- 
chlich, OUG. gimahlihho, adv. 

Gemadcht, v., ‘genitals; handiwork,’ 
from MidHG. gemaht (plur., gemeghte), OHG. 
gimaht, f., ‘testicles’; akin to ModHG. 
Madht (comp, Du. gemacht). 

@®emah!l, m. and n., ‘consort, spouse,’ 
from MidHG. gemahele, m., ‘betrothed, 
husband,’ and gemahele, f. (very rarely n., 
which is first found in Luther specially), 
‘betrothed, wife’ (the fem. form Gemuahlin is 
wanting in MidHG.) ; OHG. gimahalo, m., 
‘betrothed, husband,’ gimahala (gimdla), 
‘betrothed, wife.’ Simply a G. form from 
a common Teut. subst. mapla- (whence 
mahla-), ‘public assembly, negotiation’ ; 
comp. Goth. mapl, ‘assembly, market’ 
(akin to mabljan, ‘to make a speech’), Olc., 
mal, ‘speech’ (méla, Sto make a speech), 
AS. medel, ‘assembly’ (maVolian, mélan, 
‘to make a speech’), OHG. mahal, ‘assem- 
bly, contract, marriage contract.’ Hence 
the subst. upon which the word is based 
has assumed in G. only, the special refer- 
ence to the act of betrothal in the public 
assembly before the community. 

gemaf, ady., ‘conformally, proportion- 
ally, suitably,’ from MidHG. gemeze, OHG. 
gima33t, adj., “adapted? ; akin to meffen. 

gentein, adj., ‘common, public ; mean, 
vulgar,’ from MidHG. gemeine, OHG,. 
gimeini, ‘belonging to one another, in 
common, universal, belonging to the great 
body’; an adj. common to Teut.; comp. 
Goth. gamains, ‘in common, joint, general,. 
unholy,’ AS. gemeéne, E. mean, Du. gemeen. 
The common Teut. ga-maini-s is primit. 
allied to the equiv. Lat. com-mdanis (tor 
com-moint-s) ; comp, Lat, dvus with Goth. 
ains, Aryan oino-s, Since ‘in common’ is 
the primary meaning of the class, Meinetd 
(which see) cannot be very closely allied to 
its OTeut. cognates, 

Gemfe, f., ‘chamois,’ from the equiv. 


| fowl’; MidHG, krebez, see Krebs). 
| Romance cognates (Ital. camozea, Fr. cha- 


| Was rupicapra). 


MidHG. gemeze,gam3, OHG. *gamu3z(gam3), 
m. ; although a corresponding word is want- 
ing in the other Teut. languages, there is 
no sufficient reason for regarding OHG. 
*gamiza, f., as borrowed (formed like 
OHG. hiru3, see Hirfdy ; AS. yanot, ‘ water- 
The 


mots) which are equiv. in sound tell 
rather in favour of their own foreign origin 
than that of the G. word (in Lat, the term 
Perhaps Span. and Port. 
gamo, ‘stag,’ is based upon a Goth. *gama, 
allied to ®emfe (E. game has probably no 


, connection with the word 2), 


Gemiill, see malinen; Genriife, see 


; Mins; gemart and Genriif, sce Mut. 


ger, prep., ‘against, towards,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG, gén, a variant of gein, gegen. 
See gegen. 


geitau, ‘accurate, precise, strict, parsi- 


; monious,’ from late MidHG. (MidG.)nowwe, 
| ‘careful, exact, akin to nowwe, genouwe, 
| adv., ‘scarcely’; comp. Du. naaww, ‘nar- 


row, exact, punctual.’ Probably these cog- 
nates, in their Goth, form *ga-néws, are 


_ to be connected with Goth. néhws, HG. 


nahe. Others refer them to a root nau, 


' ‘to narrow,’ in Not and its cognates. 


gerebut, see angenelym. 
geitefert, vb., ‘to vet well, recover,’ from 


Mid HG. genésen, OHG. ginésan, str. vb., 


‘to be left alive, be healed, escape alive,’ 
also ‘to be delivered of a child’; corre- 
sponding to Goth. ganisan, ‘to recover 


‘ health, be rescued, saved, AS. genésan, 
| OSax. ginésan,, “to be rescued, be left alive’ ; 
_ also Du. genezen, Sto heal, cure,’ 


The 
Teut. root nes, with which nafren and its 
cognates are connected as factitives, corre- 
sponds to the Sans..root nas, ‘to approach 
in an affectionate manner, join,’ and espe- 
cially to Gr. véouar (root veo-), ‘to come 
back,’ and vée-ros, ‘return home.’ From 
Tent. are derived OSlov. gontzeti (gone- 


' gznqtt), “to be redeemed,’ and gonozitt, ‘to 


redeem,’ allied to gonoztteljt, ‘Saviour’ 
See nifven. 

Genick, n., ‘back of the neck, nape,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. genie, genicke, n. ; 
akin to Nacfen, AS. hnécca. 

genieRer, vb., ‘to enjoy, partake of, 
from the equiv. MidHG. geniezen, OHG. 
giniozan, str. vb., with the variants Mid 
HG. niezen, OHG. niozan ; corresponding 
to Goth. niutan, ‘to take part in some- 
thing,’ ganiutan, ‘to catch’ (ruta, ‘captor, 
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fisher’), Olc, njéta, ‘to enjoy, derive joy 
trom, have the use of, AS. nedtan, ‘to 
take, use, enjoy, Du. genteten, OSax. 
niotan, ‘to enjoy.” The primary meaning 
of the Teut. root nut, found in str. verbs, 
was ‘to get something for one’s own use,’ 
then ‘to use or enjoy something, have the 
use of” See Mus, Niefuug. Akin to the 
primit. allied Lith. nauda, ‘use, produce,’ 
a-nustu, -nidau, -nisti, ‘to long, yearn 
for”— Genoffe, m., ‘comrade, companion, 
mate,’ from the equiv. MidHG. gené3, OHG, 
gin63, m.3; corresponding to OSax. genét, 
AS. genedt, Du. genoot ; lit. one who par- 
takes of something with anoiher, comp. 
Gefelle and Gefinde.—Gerroffame, f., from 
the equiv. MidHG. gend3-same, f., ‘fellow- 
ship,’ OHG. gindé3-samt, abstract ot OHG. 
ginozsam, MidHG,. gend3z-sam, ‘ot equal 
birth or worth,’ 
gemug, adj., ‘enough, sufficient,’ from 
the corresponding MidHG. genuwoc(g), OHG. 
ginuog ; acommon Teut, adj. with the Mod 
HG. meaning; comp, Goth. gandéhs, AS. 
genoh, EK. enough, Du. genoeg, OSax. gindg ; 
aderiv. of an OTeut. pret.-pres, Goth, 
ganah, OHG. ginah, ‘it suffices’; comp. 
Goth. ganatha, ‘sufficiency, OHG. ginuht, 
MidHG. genuht, ‘sufficiency.’ On MidHG, 
genuhtsam, OHG. ginuhtsam, ‘abundant, 
sufficient, is based ModHG. genugfam. To 
the Teut. root noh (Aryan nak) preserved 
in these words some refer the Sans. root 
nae, ‘to attain, and Lat. naneiscr. : 
Ger, m., ‘spear,’ formed from the equiy. 
MidHG. and OHG. gér,m.; corresponding 
to OSax. gér, AS. gar, Ole. geirr. The r 
in the latter word must be based upon 
an s, otherwise the Scand. form would be 
*garr, Goth. *gaiza may be inferred too 
from old proper names, such as Hario- 
gaisus. The terms yatcos, yaioor, are also 
mentioned by Polybius, Diodorus, &e., as 
applied to the spear by the North Europ, 
barbarians, The word is genuinely Teut. 
(yet comp, also Olr. gai, from *gaiso, 
‘spear’), and has the approximate mean- 
ing, as the allied Geijel shows, of ‘shalt, 
rod (as a missile), for which reason Gr, 
xatos, *shepherd’s staff,’ and Sans. héSus, n., 
‘missile,’ are perhaps cognate. The root 
is Sans, hi, ‘to urge on,’ with which AS. 
gad and E, goad (from Aryan *ghai-td) are 
also connected. The O'eut. term was first 
used again in ModHG, asa borrowed word, 
though it continued to exist in the proper 
names Gerbert (OHG. Gér-braht, lit. ‘glit- 
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tering with spears’), Gerhard (OHG. Gér- 
hart, ‘spear-bold’), Gertrud (OHG. Gértrat). 
Comp. Gebhren and Geifel. 

gerad (1.), adv., Seven’ (of numbers), 
from the equiv. MidHG. gerat, OHG. girad, 


~feven’; prop. fequal in reckoning’ ; akin to 


Goth. ra hjé, ‘number, garapjan, ‘to count.’ 
gerade (2.), adj., ‘going in one direc- 
tion, straight, upright, from MidHG. gerat, 
‘alert, quick, skilful, recently grown up, 
straight and therefore long’; the primary 
meaning is ‘nimble, rapid’; comp. OHG. 
rado (and. rate, hrato), ‘quick, AS. rede 
(also hreede), ‘quick, Goth. raps, ‘easy.’ 
Perhaps primit. allied to Stab, Lat. rota. 

Gerat, n., ‘tools, furniture, utensils, 
from MidHG. gerete, OHG. girdti, n., 
‘equipment,’ lit. ‘consultation, precau- 
tion’; collective of Mat. 

geraunt, gerdumig, see Raum. 

Gerdufch, n., ‘entrails of slaughtered 
animals,’ trom the equiv. late MidHG, in- 
geriusche ; origin obscure, 

gerben, vb., ‘to tan, curry, polish,’ from 
MidHG. gerwen (garwen), wk. vb., ‘te make 
ready, prepare. equip, dress, tan’; a deriv. 
of gar (see gar); OHG. gariwen (garawen), 
from *garwjan, ‘to make ready,’ léderga- 
rawo, ‘ tanner,’ 

gerechf, adj., ‘righteous, just, fit,’ from 
MidHG., geréht, ‘straight, right, dexterous, 
skilful, fit, upright, innocent, just,’ OHG. 
gwéht (gréht), ‘rectus, directus’ (not yet 
‘justus’) ; corresponding to garaihts, ‘up- 
right’; in AS. rihtwis (OHG. réhtwis), 
‘justus. E. righteous. See vedht. 

Gerfalke, Gierfalke, m., ‘gerfalcon, 
from the equiv, MidHG, git-, gérfalke ; 
from Rom. See Geier. 

Gerichf, n., ‘judgment, tribunal, court, 
jurisdiction,’ in its double sense even in 
MadHG,. gerthte, n., ‘tribunal, sentence, 
jurisdiction,’ and ‘prepared food’; OHG. 
aes n., only in the first sense ; akin to 
rect. 

geriitg, adj., ‘ petty, trifling,’ prop, ‘in- 
significant, easy,’ from MidHG. geringe, 
‘light and quick, nimble,’ ringe, ‘easy, 
light, convenient, insignificant, slight, 
small” OHG, ringi, giringi, ‘light’; aspe- 
cifically G, adj., wanting in the other Teut. 
dialects ; origin obscure, The development 
of meaning from ‘light’ to ‘slight’ through 
ee medium of ‘easy’ is similar to that of 

ett. 

gern, adv., ‘eladiy, willingly, fain,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. gérne, OHG. gérno, adv., 
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from the MidHG, and OHG. adj. gérn ; to 
the latter correspond Goth. gairns in farhu- 
gatrns, ‘ avaricious’ (comp. Goth. gairnjan, 
‘to desire, long for, demand’), Ole. gjarn, 
‘eager, AS. georn,’ zealous,” Du. gaarne, 
OSax. gern. 
gér (without the partic. suffix 7), ‘ desiring, 
demanding,’ as well as to begehren, Gier. The 
Teut. root ger (from Aryan gher, ‘to de- 
mand violently,’ was conlused with a deri- 
vative form in r from a root gv (ght), allied 
in meaning ; see Gier, Geter. Whether the 
Sans. root har-y, ‘to be fond of, or Gr. 
xalpw, or Oscan heriest, ‘he will be will- 
ing,’ is connected with the Aryan root gher 
is uncertain, 

Gerffe, f., ‘barley,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. gérste, OHG. gérsta, f.; akin to Du. 
gerst ; a specifically G, word, unknown to 
the other dialects ; OSax. aud AS. grist, E. 
grist, are not connected with it, but with 
OTeut. grindan, ‘to grind’ (equiv. to Lat. 
frendere, ‘to gnash’?), In the remaining 
Teut. dialects the terms for Gerfte are Goth. 
baris, Olc. bygg (and barr), AS. bere, E. 
barley. OHG. gérstu, from pre-Teut. ghérzdd-, 
corresponds only to the equiv. Lat. hordewm 
(from *horsdeum, prim, torm *ghredéyo-) ; 
Gr. «pi0%, ‘barley,’ is scarcely a cognate. 
From an Aryan root ghrs, ‘ to stiffen’ (Lat. 
horrere tor *horsere, Sans. hrs, ‘to bristle 
up’), some have inferred Gerfte to mean 
orig. ‘the prickly plant’ (on account of the 
prickly ears). 

Gerfe, f., from the equiv. MidHG. gerte, 
OHG. gartia, f., ‘rod, twig, staff’ ; a deri- 
vative of OHG. and MidHG. gart, ‘rod, 
staff, stick.’ ‘To the latter correspond Goth. 
gazds (comp. Hort, equiv. to Goth. huads), 
stick,’ and Ole. gaddr (KE. goad and its 
equiv. AS. gdd are not allied ; see Ger). 
Probably Teut. gazda- (OHG. gerta would 
be *gazdj6) is primit. allied to Lat. hastu 
(from Aryan ghazdhd), ‘spear.’ : 

Geruc, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
geruch, m., ‘scent, odour, fame’; akin to 
viedhen, 

Geriicdf, n., ‘rumour, report, reputa- 
tion” from MidHG. gerdicfte (geruofte), n., 
‘calling, cry’; cit instead of ft (see rufen) 
is due to LG. influence, as in fad)t and be- 
riichtigt. . 

geruben, vb., ‘to deign, condescend, be 
pleased,’ corrupted by connection with Mahe 
from the earlier ModHG. geruodjen, MidHG. 
geruochen, OHG. geruochan, ‘to care for, 
take into consideration’ (MidHG, also ‘ to 


Akin to OHG. and MidHG. - 


approve, graut’). Corresponding to ASax. 
rékian, AS. récan (and réccun, whence E, 
to reck), Ole. rélkja, ‘to take care of” The 
Teut root. rat, rék, appears also in OHG, 
rahha, ‘account, speech ;’ so too in vednen. 
In the non-Teut. languages no root rag in 
a cognate sense has yet been found. 

Geritff, n., ‘scaffold, from MidHG. 
gertiste, n., ‘ coutrivance, preparation, erec- 
ion, frame, scaffold,’ OHG. girustt ; akin 
to riiften, rusten, hrustjan, 

gefame, adj., ‘joint, collective,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. gesament, gesamnet, OHG. 
gusamanét; partic. of OHG, samanén. See 
jammrelin. 

Gefhafe, n., ‘business, affair, occupa- 
tion,’ from MidHG. gesche/te, gescheffede, n., 
‘creature, work, figure, occupation, busi- 
ness, affair’; abstract of [chaffen. 

gefcheber, vb., ‘to happen, occur, be- 
fall,’ from the equiv. MidHG. geschéhen, 
OHG. giscéhan,; a specifically G. word 
(MidDu. geschien, Du. geschieden), as well 
as the corresponding factitive {dicen It 
is uncertain whether the word is connected 
with Goth. skéwjan, ‘to go,’ and the Teut, 
root skeh (skéhw, skew), from skek, or OSlov. 
skoki, “leap, and Olr. *scuchim, ‘I go or 
pass away.’ See Gefdhidte and faicten? 

gefcheif, ‘sensible, judicious, discreet,’ 
corrupted into gefdeut, from MidHG, ge- 
schide, adj., ‘sensible, sly’ ; akin to schéden, 
a variant of schetden. See fcheiden. 

Gefchicdfe, f, ‘occurrence, narration, 
tale, history,’ from MidHG. geschiht, OHG. 
gisctht, f., ‘event, occurrence, cause of an 
event, dispensation’ (MidHG. also ‘ affair, 
manner, stratum’; see Gdicht) ; abstract 
of gefdehen. Similarly ModHG. Gefchick, 
‘fate, destiny, dexterity, is based upon 
MidHG. geschicke, n., ‘event, order, forma- 
tion, figure, as the abstract of ModHG. 
{hicten—gefchickf, ‘apt, skilful, adroit,’ 
prop. a partic., MidHG. gvschicket, ‘ar- 
ranged, prepared, ready, suitable” from 
MidHG. schecken, ‘ to arrange, set in order,’ 

Gefdirr, n., ‘gear, trappings, imple- 
ments, ware,’ from MidHG. geschirre, OHG. 
giscirrt, n., ‘dishes, vessel, instrument, 
utensils,’ The more general meaning, ‘in- 
strument of every kind,’ is also seen, espe- 
cially in anfdjirren (ModHG, simply), ‘to 
harness a horse. The origin of the stem, 
which does not appear elsewhere in Teut., 
is obscure. 

gefblachf, adj., ‘of good quality, soft, 
tender, shapely,’ from MidHG, geslaht, 
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OHG. gislaht, ‘well brought up, noble, 
well behaved’; ungefdladhf, ‘uncouth, 
unwieldy, boorish,’ even in MidHG. wn- 
geslaht, OHG. ungislaht, ‘ignoble, base.’ 
Allied to ModHG. Gefchledhf, n., ‘species, 
race, extraction, family,’ from MidHG. ge- 
slehte, n., ‘race, tribe, family, quality,’ OHG. 
gislahtt ; comp. OHG. slahta, f., ‘race, 
family,’ MidHG. slahte, ‘manner, relation’ ; 
akin also to Shlag (e.g. Menfchenfdlag, 
‘race of men’), not found in OHG. and 
MidHG, It is difficult to determine the 
relation of these cognates to falagen ; even 
in OHG., slahan itself means ‘ to take after, 
resemble’ (e.g. ndh dén forddxdn slahan, ‘to 
resemble one’s ancestors’), for which in 
late MidHG, ndch-slahen occurs, ModHG. 
nach{chlagen. Probably the str. vb. in OTeut. 
once had the meaning ‘to beget,’ which 
cannot now be authenticated ; of this vb. 
OHG. gislaht, Sof good quality,’ would be 
an old partic. in to (see falt, traut, faut), 
with a development of meaning similar to 
that of Kénig. Comp. Fr. genial, equiv. to 
Lat. gentilis. 

Gefhmeide, n., ‘ornaments, trinkets, 
jewels,’ from MidHG. gesmide, n., ‘metal, 
metal utensils or weapons, ornaments,’ 
OHG. gismtdi, n., ‘metal,’ and the variant 
smida, f. ; from the root smz, widely diffused 
in Teut., ‘to work in metal,’ with which 
OHG. smeidar, ‘artificer in metals,” and 
the cognates discussed under Edmied, are 
connected. So too gefehmeidig, ‘pliant, 
flexible, tractable, smooth,’ from MidHG, 
gesmidec, ‘ easy to work, plastic.’ 

Gefhmeifz, n., ‘ fly-blows, eggs (of in- 
sects), vermin,’ from MidHG, gesmecze, n.,. 
‘excrement’; akin to fdjmeifen.— Gefdhof, 
n., ‘shot, missile, dart,’ even MidHG. ge- 
scho3, OHG. gisco3, n., akin to fdiefen. So 
too Gefdhiitz, ‘artillery, ordnance,’ even 
in MidHG. geschiitze, n., ‘arms, weapons 
for shooting, occurs as acollective of Gefdhof. 

gefchweige, conj. with a subj. to be 
supplied, ‘much less, to say nothing of, 
I am silent about it, &e.—gefchweigen, 
‘to pass by in silence, omit mentioning,’ a 
factitive of {dwetgen, from MidHG. geswei- 
gen, OHG, gisweigen, ‘ to reduce to silence.’ 
See fdhweigen. 

gefchmind, adj. and adv., ‘swift(ly), 
rapid(ly), quick(ly),’ from geswinde, adj. 
and adyv., ‘quick(ly), vehement(ly)’; in 
earlier ModHG. jchwinde, MidHG. swinde 
(swint), ‘powerful, strong, quick” In OHG. 
the adj. is wanting (yet the proper names 


Amalswind and Adalswind are recorded). 
The prim. meaning is ‘strong’; the de- 
velopment of meaning to ‘quick’ is similar 
to that of bald; Goth. swinpbs, ‘strong, 
powerful, healthy,’ Olc. svimnr, ‘intelli- 
cent,’ AS. swid, ‘strong, violent,’ show vari- 
ous aspects of the primary meaning. The 
origin of the cognates is obscure ; its rela- 
tion to gefund is dubious, 

GefHhwifter, plur. (prop. neut. sing.), 
from the equiv. MidHG. geswister (qvswis- 
tide), neut. plur., ‘ brothers and sisters,’ 
OHG, giswistar, plur. ; akin to Gdhwefter. 

GefHhwulle, f., ‘swelling, tumour,’ from 
theequiy. MidHG. geswulst, akin to fdwellen. 
—Gefchwiir, n., from the equiv. MidHG. 
geswér, n., ‘abscess,’ akin to {dwaren. 

Gefelle, m., ‘comrade, apprentice, jour- 


_ neyman,’ from MidHG. gésgl/e, OHG. gisello, 


lit. ‘fellow-occupant or lodger,’ then gene- 
rally “companion, friend’ (in late MidHG. 
‘journeyman’ also) ; akinto Gaal. Hence 
the derivatives, MidHG. gesgllec, ‘ associate, 
combined, ModHG. gefellig ; MidHG. gesel- 
lecheit, ‘relation as a comrade’; MidHG, 
gesellen, ‘to unite, combine,’ ModHG. Gefel- 
Ten, ‘to associate.’ For the meaning of gez 
in Gefelle, comp. Gefinde. 

Gefef3, n., ‘law, decree, statute,’ from 


the equiv. MidHG. gesgtze, of which the 


variant gesgizede occurs in the same sense, 
OHG. gisezzida, f.; akin to fegen, whence 
also Gagung.— Gefichf, n., ‘sight, counte- 
nance, from MidHG. gesiht, OHG. gistht, 
f., ‘seeing, view, dream, sense of sight,’ 
akin to fehen.— Gefimns, see Sims. 

Gefisde, n., ‘domestics, servants,’ from 
MidHG. gesinde, OHG. gisindt, n., ‘suite, 
followers in war’; collective of MidHG. 
gesint(d), OHG. gisind, ‘ follower,’ lit. ‘one 
who joins in a sind, from OHG. sind, m., 
‘journey, expedition’; corresponding to AS. 
si8, ‘journey,’ whence gesi3, ‘companion, 
fellow-traveller,’ Goth. sins, ‘journey’ (ga- 
sinpa, “fellow-traveller’). To the OTeut. 
sinba- (from pre-Teut. sénto-) corresponds 
Olv. sé, ‘way.’ See fenden and finnen.— 
ModHG, Gefiadel, ‘rabble, mob, vaga- 
bonds, dimin. of Gefinde, also used in a 
contemptuous sense, so even in late Mid 
HG. gesindelehe, gesindelach (with a collec- 
tive suffix)—Gefpar, m., ‘companion,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. gespan; lit. per- 
haps Sone who is yoked along with an- 
other” Comp, Goth. gajuké, ‘comrade,’ 
lit. ‘yoke-fellow.’ 

Gefpenff, n., ‘spectre, chost, from Mid 
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IG. gespenste, nv. (gespenst, gespanst, f.), 
‘enticement, allurement, infernal illusion, 
ghost, OHG. gispanst, f., ‘enticement’ ; 
the latter meaning is the original one, since 
Gejpenft. (see also abz, widerfpenftig), accord- 
ing to its form, is a verbal abstract of an 
OTeut. spanan, ‘to entice. Comp. OSax,. 
and OHG, spanan, ‘to entice, charm,’ Mid 
HG. spanen (comp, Gr. ord), 

Oelt, see Gijcht. 

Geftade, n., from the equiv. MidHG, 
gestat(d), n., ‘bank, shore.’ Comp. Staden. 

geftalf, adj., ‘having form or shape, in 
woblgeftalt, ungeftalt ; comp. MidHG. wrge- 
stalt, OHG. ungistalt, ‘disfigured, ugly,’ 
MidHG, wolgestalt (wol ges’¢llet) ; a partic. 
of MidHG, ségllen, which may also mean 
‘to shape, make, accomplish, set in order.’ 
To this is allied @eftalf, f. ‘external 
appearance, shape, tigure, mien,’ MidHG. 
gestalt, f., ‘shape, appearance, nature,’ 
OHG. *gistalt. Cal oean the compara- 
tively late appearance of the word (not 
until the end of the 13th cent.), Geftalt 
may have been derived from the old com- 
pound, OHG. wngistalt, MidHQ, ungestalt, 
adj., ‘disfigured.’ 

geftaffer, vb., ‘to allow, admit, grant,’ 
from MidHG. gestaten, wk. vb., ‘to grant, 
permit, OHG. gustatén ; probably connected 
most closely with OHG. stata, f., ‘favour- 
able opportunity’ (for details see €tatt)— 
geffehert, vb., ‘to acknowledge, confess,’ 
from MidHG. gestén, gestén, OHG. gistdn, 
str. vb., ‘to stand still, assist, own, con- 
fess’ ; derivatives, ModHG, geftindig, Gejt- 
audnis. See ftehen. 

gefferi, adv., ‘yesterday, from the 
equiv. MidHG. géstern (géster), OHG. 
géstaron (géstre), adv. ; also, with a diyer- 
gent meaning, OHG. égéstern, ‘the day after 
to-morrow’ (and ‘the day before yester 
day’) ; corresponding to Goth. gistradags, 
‘to-morrow,’ Olc. iger, ‘ to-morrow, yes- 
terday. It is evident that the primary 
word was uséd in the double sense of £ to- 
morrow’ and ‘yesterday’ (lit. ‘on the 
second day from this’); comp, also AS. 
geostra, gistrandeg, i. yesterday, Du. gis- 
teren, ‘ yesterday.’ The form and the idea 
are Aryan; comp. Sans, hyds, ‘ yesterday,’ 
Gr. xés, Lat, hert (for hjest?) ; ghyés is the 
primit. form, whence with the suffix tro-, 
ghistro-, ghyestro- (Goth. gistra), For heute, 
‘to-day,’ and morgen, ‘to-morrow’ (Lat. eras, 
Sans. gvds), an equally diffused form is 
wanting. 


Geffirw, see Stern.—Gefldsber, see 
fisbern,— Geffraduch, see Straud.—Ge- 
fixiipp, sce firuppig. — Geffiippe, see 
Etanh.— Geffiif, see Stute. 

gefitid, adj., ‘sound, healthy, whole- 
some,’ from the equiv, MidHG. gesunt(d), 
OHG. gisuni(t); also MidHG. gesunt, 
OHG. gisunt, m., ‘health’; comp. AS. 
gesund and sund, KE. sound, Du. gezond, 
OFris. swnd. To East Teut. the word is 
unknown. Its connection with Lat. sé- 
nus, ‘healthy,’ is as feasible phonetically 
as its connection with gefdiwind, or with 
the Teut. root sinp, ‘to go,’ in Gefinde. 

Gefreide, n., ‘vrain, corn, from Mid 
HG. getregede, n., ‘everything that is car- 
ried, clothing, luggage ; what the soil bears 
(flowers, grass), corn,’ even in late OHG. 
(11th cent.), qrtregidi, n., ‘revenue, posses- 
sion.’ The ModHG. sense is first found in 
14th cent. 

gefrei, see tren.—agefroff, see trijten. 

Gevatter, m., ‘godfather, sponsor, gos- 
sip,’ from MidHG. gevatere, OG. gifataro, 
‘spiritual co-father, godfather’; an imita- 
tion of eccles. Lat. compater. From this was 
alsoformed OHG. gifatara, MidHG. gevatere, 
f., ‘godmother.’ Comp. also Better and Bate. 

gewabr, adj., ‘aware,’ from MidHG. 
gewar, OHG. and OSax. giwar, ‘heedful, 
attentive, mindful’; hence gewahr werden 
is lit, ‘to grow careful, mindful’; thus 
even in MidHG. gewar wérden, OHG. giwar 
wérdan, OSax. giwar wérdan; comp. Du. 
gewaar, E. aware. Allied to MidHG. 
gewar, f., ‘oversight, headship,’ gewarsame, 
‘oversight, certainty,’ ModHG. Gewahr- 
fam, m., ‘surety, custody.’—gewabren, 
vb., ‘to be aware of, perceive, discover,’ 
from late MidHG. gewarn, ‘to become 
aware’; derived from the adj. See wahr- 
nefimen, wahver. 

gewahren, vb., ‘to be surety for, gnar- 
antee, attest,’ from MidHG. gewérn, OHG. 
giwérén, ‘to grant, confess, perform, pay, 
give security, also the equiv. MidHG, wern, 
OHG. wérén ; corresponding to OF ris. wera, 
‘to give security.’ From the OHG. partic. 
wérénto, ‘ guaranter,’ were adopted the Ro- 
mance cognates, Ital. guarento and Fr. 
garant, ‘bondsman?’ (allied to Fr. garantir, 
Ital. guarentire, ‘to give security,’ whence 
ModHG. Garantie, E. warrant). The con- 
necting link between the OTeut. wk. verbal 
stem werai-, ‘to confess, and non-Teut. 
words has not yet been found; perhaps 
Ir. feraim, ‘I give,’ is allied. 
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Gewalf, f., ‘power, authority, force,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. gewalt, m., [., 
OHG. giwalt, m., f. ; allied to walter. 

Gewand, n., ‘garment, dress, garb,’ 
from MidHG. gewant(d), n., ‘clothing, 
armour, dress stuff, material’ (with the 
last meaning ModHG, Gewandhaus is con- 
nected); OHG. only in the late recorded 
compound, badagiwant(t), ‘ vestismutatoria.’ 
The older word for ‘ Gewand’ was MidHG, 
geweete, OHG. giwdti, also OHG, and Mid 
HG. wat. OHG. giwant, appears as ‘turn- 
ing, winding, and upon this sense (‘en- 
veloping’) the meaning ‘clothing’ is based ; 
comp. Lat. toga, from tegere, ‘to cover.’ See 
winden.—gewandf, ‘skilled, proficient, 
adroit,’ partic. of wenten. 

gewdrtig, adj., ‘expectant, attentive,’ 
from MidHG. gewertec, ‘ careful, obliging’ ; 
allied to MidHG. gewarten, ‘to hold one- 
self ready, watch with observant eyes in 
order to be ready, for a service, or to adinit 
visitors,’ &e. See twarten. 

Gewebhr, n., ‘weapon of defence, gun, 
musket, from MidHG. gewer, f. n., ‘guard, 
defence, bulwark, weapon’ ; even in OHG, 
giwer, n., ‘weapon, goad,’ wert, ‘ rampart, 
means of defence.’ Allied to wehren. 

Geweibh, n., ‘horns, antlers,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. gewige (hirzgewige), n. 3 in 
OHG. the corresponding word is wanting ; 
comp. Du. gewicht, n., ‘stag’s antlers,’ 
whenceaG, variant Gewidt. The cognates 
have most frequently been connected with 
the OTeut. root wig. ‘to fight’ (see Weigand) ; 
Geweif would then be regarded as the wea- 
pon of the stag. 

Gewerbe, n., ‘mode of acquisition, 
trade, craft, from MidHG. gewérbe, n., 
‘activity, business’ ; allied to werben. 

Gewidf, n., ‘antlers,’ see Gerweif.— 
Gewicht, n., ‘weight,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. gewtht, gewthte, n. ; OHG. *giweht; 
verbal abstract of wiegen; corresponding 
to AS. gewtht, EH, weight, Du. gewigt, Ole. 
veit. 

gewiegf, adj., ModHG, only, prop. a 
partic. of twtegen, ‘to rock,’ hence in etwas 
gewiegt, ‘rocked into something,’ ze. ‘trained 
up, grown proficient in something,’ 

gewinnert, vb., ‘to win, acquire, pre- 
vail on, conquer,’ from MidHG. gewinnen, 
OHG. giwinnan, ‘to attain by work, effort, 
victory, earn something, conquer, get,’ be- 
sides which are found MidHG. winnen, 
OHG. winnan, ‘to toil hard, contend’; 
corresponding to Goth. winnan (gawinnan), 


‘to suffer, feel pain, torment oneself? (allied 
to wunns and winnd, f., ‘suffering,’ OHG. 
winna, ‘strife,’ MidHG. winne, ‘ pain’), 
Ole. vinna, ‘to work, perform, win,’ AS. 
winnan, ‘to contend, exert oneself, E. to 
win, Du. gewinnen, The primary meaning 
of the Teut. root winn is ‘to toil hard’ 
(especially used of toiling in fight), Whe- 
ther OHG. wini, AS. wine, ‘friend,’ and 
ModHG. QWonne also belong to the same 
root isdoubtful; yet the primit. allied Sans. 
root van signifies ‘to procure for oneself, 
obtain, assist in obtaining, conquer,’ and 
‘to he fond of, favourable to.’ 

Gewi ffen, n., ‘conscience,’ from MidHG. 
gewi3zen, f. 0., ‘knowledge, information, 
privity, inner consciousness, conscience,’ 
even in OHG. giwizzant, f., ‘conscience’ 
(Du. geweten) ; probably an imitation of 
Lat. conscrentia (G. ge equiv. to Lat. con, as 
in Gevatter), comp. also barmberzig ; in Goth. 
midwisset. OHG. giwizzant is most closely 
connected with wiffen, OHG. infin. wiz3an. 

gemif, adj. and ady., ‘sure(ly), cer- 
tain(ly), confident(ly), from the eqniv. 
MidHG. gewis(ss), adj., gewrsse, adv., OG, 
gewrs(ss), adj., gewisso, adv., ‘certain, sure, 
reliable’ ; corresponding to Du. wis, gewis ; 
Goth only in unwisa- (misspelt for *wn- 
wrssa), ‘uncertain. The OTeut. wwissa- 
(gaurssa-) is an old partic. of the Goth. 
pret.-pres. witan, OHG. wiz3an (see wiffen), 
from witta-, widto- (allied to the Aryan 
root vid). With regard to the pregnant 
meaning, ‘what is certainly known,’ for 
‘what is known,’ comp. faut, lit. ‘what is 
heard,’ 

G®ewiffer, n., ‘thunder-storm,’ from 
MidHG. gewitere, OHG. giwitiri, ‘bad 
weather’; collective of Wetter; correspond- 
ing to OSax. giwidiri, Goth. *gawidri, n. 
The ModHG. meaning is wanting in OHG. 
and MidHG. OHG. giwitiri may also 
mean hail,’ 

gemoger, adj., ‘favourably inclined, 
from MidHG. gewégen, ‘important, in- 
clined’; prop. a partic. of MidHG. gewé- 
gen, ‘to be weighty, adequate, help.’ See 
wager. 

gewsbhnen, vb., ‘to accustom, inure, 
habituate,’ from the equiv. MidHG. gewe- 
nen, OHG. giwennan (pret. giwenita) ; cor- 
responding to Du. gewennen, AS. gewennan, 
Ole. venja, Goth. wanjan, ‘to accustom’ ; 
derived from an old adj. or rather partic. 
wana-, ‘accustomed’ (Ole. vanr); for this 
word a parallel form was chiefly used, the 
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latest derivative of which is gewohnf, 
‘accustomed,’ OHG. giwon, MidHG. gewon, 
whence, with a dental! suffix (see Mond and 
Habidht), ModHG. gewebhnt (yet without ¢, 
Gewohnheit and gewohnlich) ; allied toOHG. 
girwona, MidHG, gewone (gewan), ¢ custom.’ 
For details see wofnen. 

Gichf, f. and n., ‘gout, mouth of a fur- 
nace, trom the equiv. MidHG. géit, n. f. 
(chiefly in the collective form gegthte, n.), 
‘vout, convulsions, spasms.’ OHG. *gihido 
may be inferred from AS, gihda, m., ‘para- 
lysis’; this dental suffix is frequent in old 
names of diseases, The root gih is not 
found elsewhere, and its prim. meaning is 
obscure. Gelen cannot in any case be 
allied, since it presumes a root gat (from 
ga and aroot7); nor could we from this 
comparison infer the prim. meaning of 
Gicht. 

gickfer, vb., from the equiv. MidHG. 
atksen (géksen), ‘to sigh, OHG, gicchazzen ; 
from an onomatopoetic root gtk, with a fre- 

uentative suffix sen (OHG. a3z3en, azzen, 
oth. atjan). 

Giebel, m., ‘gable, summit, from the 
equiv. MidHG,. gubel, OHG. gibil, m.; cor- 
responding to Du. gevel, Ole. gafi, ‘ gable,’ 
Goth. gibla, m., ‘spire’ The OHG. word 
signifies ‘ front side’ (e.g., of the ark of the 
covenant), as wellas ‘nap’ (of velvet, &c.), 
so that ‘extreme end’ is probably the 
prim. meaning. It may be assumed, how- 
ever, that the word was used in a figura- 
tive sense, MidHG,. gébel, OHG. gébal, m., 
‘skull, head” OHG, gzbilla, f., ‘skull’ ; 
primit. allied to Gr. cegady, ‘head’ (Aryan 
ghebhald, the type of this word and of 
Giebel) ; hence Gtebel is lit. ‘head,’ 

Giebel, Giebew, m., ‘crucian’; like 
the equiv. Fr. gzbel, of obscure origin. 

Gienmufdel, f, ‘a species of tellina,’ 
allied to MidHG. ginen (gtienen), ‘to gape, 
open the mouth wide,’ OHG. ginén; the 
latter is derived from an OTeut. root gt 
(Aryan ghz), ‘to bark, gape, open the 
mouth wide.’ See gafnen. 

ter, f., ‘eagerness, inordinate desire,’ 
from MidHG. gir (gér), f., ‘longing, craving, 
greediness,’ OHG. giri, f.; abstract of an 
adj., OHG. gér and giri, MidHG, gér, gir, 
‘craving, longing,’ which is connected with 
the root ger (Aryan gher), discussed under 
gern, Another abstract form allied to this 
1s ModHG. Gierde (-Begierde), from MidHG. 
girde, OHG. girida, f. (Du. begeerte). For 
the older adj. MidHG. gir, gér, only gierig 


is now used, from MidHG. girec, OHG. 
girtg, ‘ desirous.’ 

gieRen, vb., from the equiv. MidHG. 
grezen, OHG, gtozun, ‘to pour, cast metal, 
form, pour out, spill, stream’ ; correspond- 
ing to Goth. giutan,*to pour’ (Ole. qjéta, ‘ to 
throw young, blink with the eyes’), AS. ge6- 
tan, Du. gieten ; a strong verbal rootcommon 
to Teut., from pre-Teut. ghud, whence also 
the Lat. root fud in fundo, ‘I pour” This 
rout 1s probably connected with the equiv. 
root ghu (Gr. xu-, in xéw, xiua, Sans, root 
hu, ‘to sacrifice’). See also Gége. 

Giff in Mitgift, Brautgijt, f., from the 
equiv. MidHG. and OHG. gift, f., ‘ gift, 
present’ ; a verbal noun from geben (Goth. 
gifts, E, gift). Gift, n., meaning ‘ poison,’ 
is the same word (for the evolution of 
meaning comp, Fr, poison, from Lat. potio, 
pottonem, ‘drink’); even in MidHG, and 
OHG. gift, f. (always neut. in this sense in 
ModHG.), Du. gift; in Goth. lubja, ‘poison’ 
(OHG. luppi, MidHG. Lippe, ‘ poison’). 
The common Aryan term for ‘poison’ 
(Sans, visu-, Lat. virus, Gr. tos) has not been 
preserved in Teut. See verivefen. 

Gilbe, f., “yellow colour or substance,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG, gilwe, OHG. galiwit 
(gélaw?), f. ; an abstract of gelb (Goth, *gzi- 
wet, akin to *gilwa-).—To this gilbert, ‘to 
colour yellow,’ is allied, 

Gilde, f., ‘guild, corporation,’ ModHG, 
only, from the equiv. Du. gild; corre- 
sponding to Ole. gilde, ‘guild’ (from the 
middle of the 11th cent.), MidE. gilde, E, 
guild. The prim. meaning of tle word, 
which first appears in Scand., is ‘sacrifice, 
sacrificial feast, festive gathering, club’ ; 
allied to gelten (in the sense of ‘ to sacrifice,’ 
in OSax. geldan, and in AS. gildan), 

Gimpel, m., ‘ bullfinch,’ from the equiv. 
late MidHG. gtimpel ; in ModHG. figura- 
tively ‘simpleton.’ MidHG. gitimpel is 
connected with gumpel, ‘leaping, jest,’ and 
further with guwmpen, ‘to hop’; hence 
MidHG. gumpelmann (plur. gumpelliute), 
and gumpelknéht, ‘tumbler, buffoon, fool.’ 

Ginft, Ginffer, m., ‘broom (plant),’ 
first occurs in ModHG., from Lat. genista, 
whence also the Romance cognate, Fr. 
genét ; the genuine Teut. term is preserved 
in E. broom, Du. brem. See Brombeere. 

Gipfel, m., ‘summit, top, climax,’ from 
the equiv. late MidHG. gipfel, m., the 
prim. word cannot be discovered ; Gipfel 
is scarcely an intensive form of @iebel ; 
MidHG. gupf, gupfe, ‘point, summit,’ is 
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still less closely allied, and is rather a 
variant of Ruyppe. 

Gips, m., ‘gypsum, plaster of Paris, 
from the equiv. MidHG. and late OHG. 
gps, Which again is derived from Mid Lat.- 
Gr. gypsum (ybyos, MidGr, and ModGr, v 
being pronounced like 7, see Rirde), whence 
also Fr. gypse, Du. gips. 

pieces ‘ to oe allied to MidHG. 
gérren, gurren, garren, which are used for 
various kinds of sounds, 

Gifchf, older Gafchf, m., ‘yeast, foam,’ 
formed from the equiv. MidHG. jést, gést, 
m., corresponding to E, yest, yeast, Du. 
gest, ‘yeast. Allied to gifchen (MidHG. 
gischen), older gajden (MidHG. geschen, a 
variant of jésen). See given, a factitive of 
MidHG. jésen. 

Gitfer, n., ‘ trellice, lattice, railing, from 
the equiv. MidHG, gzter, n., a variant of 
giter, Satter; even in late MidHG. ge- 
gitler. 

Glai3, m., ‘lustre, splendour,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. glanz (wanting in OHG.), 
with which is connected the OHG. and 
MidHG. adj. glanz, ‘bright, shining’ ; Mod 
HG. glinjzen, from the equiv. OHG. and 
MidHG. glenzen ; to the same class belong 
MidHG. glander, ‘splendour, shining, and 
glanst, ‘ splendour,’ further glinster, ‘splen- 
dour, and the very rare str. vb. glinzen, 
A stem glint- is wanting in the rest of the 
Teut. dialects unless the cognates of glatt 
(Goth. *glada-) are allied. 

Glas, n., ‘glass, tumbler,’ from the 
equiv. OHG. and MidHG. glas, n. ; a com- 
mon Teut. word unknown to the other 
Aryan groups ; comp. OSax. gles, Du. glas, 
AS. gles, EK. glass; allied to Ole. gler, n., 
‘glass, with the change of s to 7, which 
proves the word to be primit. Teut. (*g/aza- 
and *glasa-in Goth.). Hence it isnot very 
probable that the Teut, word was borrowed, 
although glass itself was imported by the 
Phoenicians. The OTeut. term for amber 
(Lat. gléswm) is likewise primit. allied ; 
comp. AS. glcére, ‘resin of trees.’ See the 
following word. 

Glaft, m.; ‘splendour, from the equiv. 
MidHG. glast. It is uncertain whether it 
belongs, like the cognates discussed under 
the preceding word, to a Teut. root glas, 
‘to shine.’ 

glaff, adj., ‘smooth, polished, slippery, 
bald, from MidHG.and OHG. glat, ‘smooth, 
shining’; correspondirg to OSax, gladméd, 
‘gladsome,’ Du. glad, ‘smooth,’ AS, gléd, 
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‘shining, joyous,’ E. glad, Ole. gadr, ‘joy- 
ous, shining.’ Goth. *glada- for pre-Teut. 
ghladho- is primit. allied to OSlov. gludkd, 
‘smooth,’ Lat. glakr (for *g'ladhro-), 
“smooth;’ hence not ‘shining’ but ‘smooth’? 
is the prim. meaning of the Teut. cognates, 
The connection with Lith. g’odds, ‘ fitting 
smoothly’ (from the root glud, ‘to cling 
to’?), is uncertain, Comp. also the fol- 
lowing word, as well as glingen and gfetten. 

Glatze, f., from the equiv. MidHG. 
glatz, ‘bald pate, bald spot, surface of the 
head’; Goth. *glatta- for pre-Teut, ghladh- 
no, allied to gfatt(pre-Teut. gh/adho-); hence 
@litte is lit. ‘smooth spot.’ 

Glaube, m., ‘ belief, credit, creed,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. gelowbe (by syncope 
gloube), OHG. giloubo, m. ; an abstract com- 
mon to West Teut.; corresponding to 
OSax. gilébo, Du. geloof, AS. geledfa (Ki. be- 
lief). With this glauben is connected ear- 
lier (in Luther) gleuben, from the equiv, 
MidHG. gelouben (gléuben), OHG. gilou- 
ben, gilouppen; comp. OSax. gilébian, Du. 
gelooven, AS. gelifan, E. to believe, Goth. 
galaubjan, ‘to believe.’ The prim. meaning 
is‘ toapprove.’ To thesame root lub belong 
erfanben, Lieb, foben, and Urlaub. 

gleich, adj., ‘like, similar, equal, direct,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. gelich, OHG. gi- 
lih(hh); common to Teut. in the same 
sense ; comp. Goth. galetks, Ole. glikr, AS. 
gelic, EK. luke, Du. gelyyk, OSax. gilik. This 
specifically Teut, adj. is compounded of 
the particle gez, Goth. ga-,,and a subst. 
lika-, ‘body,’ whose cognates are discussed 
under Leicde; the compound meant lit. 
‘having a symmetrical body.’ The word 
lik, ModHG. -lith, as the second component, 
is always used in the same sense; ¢.9., Wwei- 
bli, lit. Shaving a woman’s body’ (it is 
preserved also in the prons. weldher, folder, 
lit. Shaving what kind of body? having a 
body of that kind’; yet see these words). 
—Gleichen, in expressions like meines 
gleidjen, is also based upon the adj. gleich, 
which is here declined in the weak form ; 
comp. MidHG, min geliche, OHG. min gi- 
lihho, ‘my equals. —Gleichnis, n., ‘simi- 
litude, allegory, rarable, from MidHG. 
gelich masse, 1. n., OHG, gilthnissa, f., ‘ copy, 
model, parable.’— gleich fant, adv., ‘as it 
were, as though,’ a combination of gfeid) 
and fam for gletd) wie, ‘just as if?; comp. 
MidHG. sam, same, adv., ‘thus, just as, 
even as’ (OHG. sama, from a pronom. stem 
sama-, ‘the very same’; comp. E. same, 
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Gr, oués, Sans. sama-, ‘the same, equal’). 
—See Gleifner, 

Gleife, n., for Geleife (like glauben, 
gleid), &e., from ge-), ‘track (of a wheel), 
rut,’ allied to MidHG. gelecs (rare), f., 
‘trodden way,’ usually MidHG. lis, leise, 
f., ‘trace, track,’ OHG. *leisa in waganleisa, 
f.. ‘track of a waggon’; formed from the 
OTeut. root lais, ‘to go, discussed under 
Teijten ; Lat. léra, de-lérare, OSlov. lécha, 
‘ridge’ (from *latsd), Lith. lyse, ‘garden 
bed, are also. allied, Comp. ModHG, 
Surde and Lat. porea, ‘ridge? 

Gleif, m., ‘fool’s parsley,’ first occurs 
in ModHG. ; allied to the following word. 

gleifer, vb., ‘to shine, glitter, from 
MidHG. glizen, OHG. glizzan, str. vb., ‘to 
shine, light, glitter’; corresponding to 
OSax, glitan, to which Goth. glitmunjan, 
Ole. glita, glitra (i. to glitter), ‘ to shine.’ 
The OTeut. root glzt (pre-Teut. ghitd) ap- 
pears also in gligern. 

Gleikuer, m., ‘hypocrite? from the 
equiv. MidHG. gelichesenere, allied to older 
ModHG. qleifen, ‘to dissemble?” The latter 
is from MidHG, glihsen, gelichesen, OHG. 
gilthhisén, ‘to dissemble’ ; lit. ‘to be equal 
to any one’ (from gleid)), equiv. to the Mid 
HG. parallel form geléchsensen. Comp, 
further Lat. s¢maulare, allied to s¢melis. 

gleifert, vb., ‘to glide, slide, slip,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. gliten, OHG. glttan, 
str, vb. ; corresponding to OSax. glidan, 
Du. glijden, glijen, AS. glidan, E. to glide. 
Although the roots of gleiten (Aryan ghl@-dh, 
ghiz-t) and glatt (Aryan ghladh) are as in- 
dubitably allied as those of ®fay and 
gleifen, it is impossible to determine the 
relation between them more definitely. 

Gletfcher, m., ‘glacier, first occurs in 
early ModHG., adopted from a Swiss word, 
which was again obtained from Fr. glacier. 
Comp. SFirne, Fohn, Lawine. 

Glied, n., from the equiv. MidHG. 
gelit(d), n. and m., OHG, gilid, n., ‘limb, 
joint’ (in MidHG. ‘member’ also) ; like- 
wise in the same sense, mostly without ge, 
MidHG., lt(d), OHG, lid, n,, m.; corre- 
sponding to OSax. lith, Du, lid (and gelid), 
AS. li3, Goth. lipus, ‘limb.’ The common 
Teut. stem libu is ordinarily referred to an 
OTeut. root lip, ‘to go? (see fetden, Leiter), 
which is scarcely possible, because Glied 
cannot orig. have been confined to the feet. 
Besides li- must be the root and -pu- (for 
Aryan -iu-) the suffix, on account of the 
equiv. words formed with the suflix m, 
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Ole. li-mr, ‘limb, lim, ‘twig, AS, lim, E, 
limb. Also allied perhaps to Lith. lémi, 
‘stature, growth’ (as well as /élas, ‘tall, 
slender’?). Comp. Silt.—Gliedmafen, 
plur., ‘limbs, from MidHG. lidemd3, gelide- 
meze, ‘limb’; corresponding to OFris. lth, 
mdta, Du. lidmaat, ledemaat, The mean- 
ing of the second part of the compound is 
not clear (MidHG, gelidemid3e, f., signifies 
‘length of body’), Comp. OSwed. lipa-, 
mot, Ic. Samét, ‘limbs,’ 

glimmer, vb., ‘to shine dimly, glim- 
mer,’ from MidHG, glimmen, str. vb., ‘to 
glow, glimmer, allied to MidHG. glamme, 
f., ‘glow, glum, ‘spark’ (OHG. *glimman); 
corresponding to Du. glimmen; also OHG, 
gleimo, MidHG. gleime, ‘glow worm’ (whence 
the proper name @feim), MidHG. glimen, 
‘to light, shine” OSax, glimo, ‘gleam. To 
the ModHG. and MidHG. glimmern cor- 
respond AS, *glimorian, E. to glimmer, to 
which E. gleam (AS. glém) is allied, The 
OTeut. root glimm, git-m, contained in these 
cognates, is perhaps lengthened from a root 
glz (comp. Scand. gljd, ‘to shine’), with 
which Gr. yapdés, ‘warm, xdalyw, ‘to 
warm, as well as Ir. glé (from the prim, 
form gleivo-), ‘shining, clear? may be con- 
nected, 

Glimpf, m., ‘moderation, lenity, from 
MidHG. glimpj, gelimpf, m., ‘consistent, 
courteous demeanour generally,” OHG. 
gilimpf, ‘ fitness’ ; to these are allied OHG. 
gilimpflih, MidHG. gelimpflich, ‘ consis- 
tent,’ whence the ModHG. adv. glimpflich ; 
akin to OHG. gilimpfan. MidHG. gelimpfen, 
“to be suitable’ (in MidHG. also ‘ to make 
suitable’) ; comp. AS. gelimpan, ‘to occur, 
The West Teut. root /¢mp in an appropriate 
sense has not been found in the non-Teut. 
languages. 

glifzeri, vb., ‘to glitter, glisten, from 
the equiv. MidHG. glitzern, frequentative 
of MidHG. glitzen, ‘to shine’; comp. OHG. 
glizeinén ; allied to gleifen, OHG. glizzan, 
AS. *glitorian, E. to glitter, Ole. glutra, ‘to 
shine,’ are similarly formed. 

Glocke, f., ‘bell, (public) clock, from 
the equiv. MidHG. glocke, OHG, glocka 
(never chloccha), f.; corresponding to Du. 
klok, AS. clugge, clucce, E. clock, Ole. klukka, 
f,, ‘bell’; not orig. a G, word, since 
OHG. chlocchén, ‘to knock, cannot well 
be allied. The MidLat, elocea recorded in 
the 8th cent., from which Fr. cloche (in 
Ital. campana) is derived, is probably due, 
like the Teut. cognates, to Kelt. origin ; 
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comp. W. cloch, f., Olr. cloc, m., ‘bell, 
clock’ (primit. Kelt. klukko). It is im- 
probable that the Teut. word is the source 
of the Rom. and the Kelt. terms, because 
Teut. itself has usually borrowed the words 
relating to the Church and its institutions. 
The OKelt. and Rom. cognates in the form 
of klukka found their way into Teut. ; the 
HG. forms (Swiss klokke, not xlokxe) may 
have been first adopted about 800 a.D., 
from LG. (AS.). 

gloffer, vb., ‘to glimmer,” from Mid 
HG. glosten (a variant of glosen), ‘to glow, 
shine’; allied to E. gloss, Scand. glosst ; 
derived from the root glas appearing in 
Glas 2. 

glofzern, vb., ‘to stare,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. glotzen; OHG. *glozzén, Goth. 
*gluttén are wanting; comp. E. to gloat, 
Olc. glotta, ‘to sneer’; perhaps primit. 
allied to OSlov. gledate, ‘to look, see.’ 

Glick, »., ‘luck, good fortune, success, 
happiness,’ from MidHG. geliicke (by syn- 
cope glticke), n., luck, accident?; OHG. 
*giluccht is wanting; a specifically G. 
word which in the 14th cent. passed in 
the form lukka into Scand. (Swed. lycka, 
Dan. lykke), and as luck into E. (from Du. 
geluk, ‘fortune’), On account of its mean- 
ing its connection with focen is dubious, 

Ohitcke, f., ‘clucking-hen,’ with the 
variant Rluce (LG. Kuffe), from the equiv. 
MidHG, flucke. Comp. MidHG. glucken, 
klucken, ‘to cluck’ ; allied to Du, klokken, 
E. to cluck (AS. cloccian) ; apparently an 
onomatopoetic class which is found with 
corresponding sounds in Rom.; comp, Ital. 
chioccrare, Fr. glousser (Lat. glocvre), ‘to 
cluck,’ Ital. cheoccera, Span. clueca, ‘cluck- 
ing-hen.’ 

Glufe, Guffe, f. (UpG. word), ‘pin,’ 
from the equiv. late MidHG. glufe, guffe, 
f.; origin obscure. 

glither, vb., ‘to glow, from the equiv. 
MidHG. gliien, gliiejen, CHG. gluoen, wk. 
vb. ; corresponding to AS. gléwan, E. to 
glow, Du. gloejen, Olc. gléa, ‘to glow,’ 
From the Teut. root glé, glé, are also de- 
rived ModHG, Glut, MidHG. and OHG, 
gluot, f., to which Du. gloed, AS. gléd (Goth. 
*glé-di-), KE. dial. gleed correspond, like- 
wise AS. gléma, glémung, ‘twilight, E. 
gloom, Olc. glémr, ‘moon.’ With the 
Teut. root glé, glé (from pre-Teut. ghd), 
Lith. zleja, ‘ twilight,” is also connected. 

Gnade, f., ‘grace, favour, mercy, par- 
don,’ from MidHG. gndde, gendle, f., ‘bliss, 


rest, condescension, support, favour, mercy,’ 
OHG. gindda, f., ‘condescension, sym- 
pathy, compassion, mercy’ ; corresponding 
to OSax. gindtha, ndtha, ‘favour, help, Du. 
genade, Ole. na, f. (in the plur.), ‘rest.’ The 
meanings ‘favour, help,’ &c., are attested by 
the Goth. vb. nian, ‘to support.’ To the 
Teut, root néb (from Aryan néth) some 
assign the prim. meaning ‘to incline, de- 
cline,” in order to elucidate ‘rest’ (in 
Seand.; comp. MidHG. dtu sunne grenc 
ze gndden, ‘zur Mubhe, ze. fthe sun set’). 
Comp. the cognates, Sans, root ndth, ‘to 
beg,’ nathd, ‘help, refuge. 
One, m., ‘father’ (dial.). See Mndan. 
Gold, n., ‘gold, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. golt(d), OHG. gold, n.; a common 
Teut. word ; comp. OSax. gold, Du. goud, 
AS. and E. gold, Ole. goll, gull (tor golp-), 
Goth. gulp, n., ‘gold,’ from pre-Teut. ghito-, 
to which OSlov. zlato, Russ. zoloto (from 
golto) are primit. allied ; the word Gilber is 
also common to Teut. and Slav. The 
primary sense of the root ghel, of which Golt 
is a partic. derivative, is ‘to be yellow’ ; 
akin to Sans, hiranya, ‘gold? from hari, 
‘gold yellow’; hence probably ModHG. 
gelb and glithen, with their cognates, are 
also primit. allied. In any case, Gr. xpteés 
has. no connection with the Teut. word. 
Golf, m., ‘gulf’ from the equiv. late 
MidHG. golye, the latter, like E. gulf, is 
derived from Fr. go/fe, which, with its Rom. 
cognate (Ital. gulf), is based upon Gr, 
xddgos (late Kd\zos). : 
gdninen, vb., ‘to grant, not to hegrudge, 
wish well to,’ from MidHG. gunnen, OHG. 
giunnan, ‘to grant willingly, bestow, al- 
low’; OHG, and OSax. mostly unnan, in 
the same sense (in OHG. and MidHG. 
pret.-pres.) ; comp Du. gunnen, AS. unnan, 
Ole. unna. The root is an; whether this 
is allied to Lat. amare, ‘to love, or to Gr. 
dvivnut, ‘I use,’ or to the cognates of ahnden, 


f., ‘sink,’ first occurs in Mod 
HG.; akin to giefen ; it corresponds to. LG. 
gote, Du. goot. 

@®ofe, f., ‘godmother? from MidHG. 
gote, gotte, f., ‘godmother? OHG. gota; 
besides these MidHG. géte, gétte, m., ‘ god- 
father,’ occur. Probably OHG. *goto and — 
gota are pet terms (comp. Safe) for the com- 
pounds gotfater, gotmuoter, gotsunu, gottoh- 
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tar; comp. the equiv. AS. godfader, godsunu, 
goddohter, which are equal to E. godfather, 
godson, and goddaug'ter ; also Swed. gubbe, 
‘old man,’ gumma, ‘old woman’ (dial. ¢ god- 
mother’), are pet names for gudfader, gud- 
moder. As may be seen under Wevatter and 
Pate, the godfather is pater spiritualts, the 
child baptized filius or filia spiritualis ; 
comp. Better also. 

Goff, m., ‘God, from the equiv. MidHG. 
and OHG, got, m., a term common to Teut., 
unknown to the rest of the Arvan group ; 
comp. OSax., Du., AS. and E. god, Ole. 
gud, god, Goth. gup, ‘God.’ The form 
of the Goth. and Scand. words is neuter 
(comp. hgott), but the gender is mascu- 
line. Olc. god, n., is mostly used in the 
plur. Goth. gvda- and gupa-, n., ‘God,’ 
are based upon Aryan ghu-to-m, in which 
-to- is the partic. suffix discussed under 
falt, faut, and traut. The Aryan root ghu- 
is Sans, hd, ‘to invoke the gods’ (partic. 
hiitad-). Gott in the ori. neuter form is 
the ‘invoked being’; in the Vedas the 
epithet puruhdta, ‘ oft-invoked,’ is usually 
applied to Indra. The word @ott being 
specifically Teut., there is no term common 
to this group and one of the allied languages 
(vet comp. Ole. tive, ‘deity,’ with Sans. 
déva, Lat. deus?). Gittin, the fem. of Gott, 
is from the equiv. MidHG. gotinne, gotinne, 
gutinne, OHG. gutin (Goth. *gudini, AS. 
gyden, Du. godin’. 

G6fZe, mw., ‘idols, false god,’ from Mid 
HG. gétze, m., ‘statue for ecclesiastical 
purposes’; lit. ‘cast (image),’ (allied to 
gieBen, MidHG. giezen?). Perhaps, how- 
ever, Gsge is a short form of Gstterbild, just 
as Gos is pet name for Gottfried ; comp. 
Sypag and Sperling. 

Grab, n., from the equiv. MidHG, 
grap(b), OHG. grab, n., ‘grave’; like 
Graben, m., ‘ditch, trench, sewer,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. grabe, OHG. grabo, m. ; 
allied to ModHG. graben, ‘to dig, en- 
grave,’ from the equiv. MidHG. graben, 
OHG. graban, str. vb.; a common Teut. 
str. vb. corresponding to Goth. graban, 
AS. grafan, E. to grave, Du. graven (graf, 
‘crave’); from a common Teut, root grab 
(pre-Teut. ghrabh), which is primit. allied 
to OSlov. grvbg, ‘1 dig, row,’ and grobi, 
‘grave’; Gr. ypd¢w, ‘I scratch, write,’ has 
probably no connection with the word. 
Comp. Griffel, Grube, Gruft, griibeln. 

rad, m., ‘degree, step, stage, rank,’ 
from MidHG. grd¢ (t and d), ‘grade, degree,’ 


even in late OHG. grad ; from Lat. gradus, 
whence also Fr. gré (OIr. grad). 

Graf, m., ‘count, earl,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. grdéve (with the variant greve, 
chiefly in the plur.), OHG. grdvo, grdvio 
(upon the old 7 form is based the ModHG. 
proper name Graf, a parallel form of Graf). 
OHG. gravio assumes a Goth, *gréfja (‘com- 
mander’), which is the term for the agent 
from the verbal noun gagréfts, ‘command, 
order,’ preserved in Goth. The AS. term 
geréfa (AS. scirgeréfa, E. sheriff), which is 
similar in meaning, is yet radically diffe- 
rent, since it points to a Goth, *ga-réfja ; 
its orig. sense is probably ‘head of a troop,’ 


| allied to *ré/, OHG. ruova, Ole. réf (stafrof), 


‘number.’ Olc. (MidE.), gretfe, ‘count,’ is 
derived from MidLG. gréve (from OLG. 
*graéfio). All explanations of Graf which 
do not originate in a Teut. root gréf, ‘to 
command,’ conflict with the laws relating 
to the change of sound and meaning. Note 
the signification of Graf in Du. pluimgraaf, 
‘one who minds the fowls,’ Galzgraf, ‘mana- 
ger of a saltwork,’ Deidhgraf, &c. 

grant, adj., ‘adverse, hostile, vexed, 
angry, from MidHG. and OHG. gram, 
‘angry, peevish, irritated, enraged’; cor- 
responding to the equiv. OSax. gram, Du. 
gram, AS. gram, Ole. gramr. To Goth. 
*grama- (from pre-Teut. ghromo-), Gr. xp6- 
Hados, ‘onashing’ (and xpeuébw, Lat. fremo, 
‘T enash’?), seem allied. From the Teut. 
adj. is derived the Romance cognate, Ital. 
gram, ‘gloomy,’—@®ram, m., as a subst. 
even in MidHG. gram. From the same 
root qrimmis derived. See the latter word. 

Gran, m., ‘grain,’ first occurs in Mod 
HG. from Lat. granum, ‘grain.’ From the 
same source ModHG. Gran is also derived 
through the medium of Fr. grain. 

Granal, m., Granele, f., ‘shrimp, from 
the Du., in which the modern form is gar- 
naal, formerly granaal, graneel, in the same 
sense, 

Grand, m., ‘gravel, first occurs in Mod 
HG. from LG. ; just as Mul (which see) 
is allied to mahlen, so Grand is probably 
connected with an OTeut. root meaning 
‘to grind’; comp. AS. grindan, E. to grind 
(from pre-Teut. root ghrendh, whence also 
Lat. frendo, ‘to gnash’). 

®ranne, f., ‘bristle (of swine), awn, 
from MidHG. gran, grane, f., ‘point of 
hair, moustache, fish-bone’ (in the latter 
sense @ranne is also used dial.), OHG. 
grana, ‘moustache’; corresponding to AS. 
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grgnu, Ole. grgn, ‘moustache.’ To the 
Goth. grana, recorded by Isidore, are due 
Span. greta, ‘tousled hair,’ and OF r, grenon, 
‘moustache and whiskers,’ The Teut. cog- 
nates are primit. allied to Olr. grend, Gael. 
greann, ‘moustache’ and ‘shaggy hair,’ 
See Guat. 

®rans, m., ‘ship’s beak,’ from MidHG, 
grans, m., ‘ bird’s beak, ship’s beak,’ OHG. 
grans, granso, *ship’s beak’; a correspond- 
ing word is wanting in the other Teut. 
languages, Origin obscure, 

grapfer, vb., ‘to grasp, snatch,’ simply 
ModHG. ; probably allied primit. to Mod 
HG. Garbe, and E, to grab, to grasp, Sans. grbh, 
‘to seize,’ Lith. grépti, ‘to snatch, grasp.’ 

Gras, v., ‘grass,’ from the equiv, Mid 
HG. and OHG. gras, n. ; corresponding to 
OSax. and Du. gras, AS. gres (gers), I. 
grass, Goth. gras, u,, ‘herb’; common to 
‘Teut. but unknown to the other Aryan lan- 
guages. Allied to MidHG. gruose (Goth. 
*grésa), ‘young shoot, green of plants’ ; 
probably the s in these words is a suffix, 
so that the Teut. root is grd-; comp. Gr. 
xépros, ‘orass.” An Aryan root ghra- is 
also attested by Lat. grdmen, as well as by 
ModHG. qriin and its cognates. 

graplic&, adj., ‘horrible, hideous, ghas- 
tly, formed from early ModHG. graf ; the 
latter is derived from MidHG., grag, ‘ furi- 
ous, angry, of which OHG. preserves only 
the adv. gra330, ‘violently, very’; Goth. 
*grata-, as well as correspondences in the 
remaining dialects, is wanting. Goth. 
grétan, ‘to weep’ (MidHG. grdzen), is 
scarcely allied, 

Oraf, m., and Gréfe, f, ‘point, ridge, 
fish-bone” from MidHG. grét, m., ‘fish- 
bone, awn, back-bone, mountain ridge’; 
in ModHG. the word has assumed two 
forms, according to the meanings. Since 
@ranne, ‘awn,’ has also the dial. sense £ fish- 
bene,’ both words may perhaps be traced 
back toa common root gru-, ‘to be pointed, 
bristly.’ 

grau, adj., ‘grey,’ from the equiy. Mid 
HG. gra (gen. grawes), OHG. grdo (gen. 
grdwes) ; corresponding to Du, graauw, AS. 
grég, 1. grey, grav, Ole. grar, ‘grey.’ Its 
origin and further relations cannot be 
traced ; Aryan ghréw?. 

©rduel, m., from the equiv. MidHG, 
griul, griwwel, m., ‘terror, horror, abomina- 
tion’? (Du. gruwel); allied to ModHG. 
grauen, MidHG, grdwen, ‘to horrify, ter- 
rify,” OHG, ingidén, ‘to shudder? Akin 


also to ModHG. gvaujam, from MidHG. 
grawesam, ‘exciting terror’; ModHG. 
graulich, from MidHG. griuwelich. The 
root gra, ‘to frighten,’ is wanting in the 
rest of the OTeut. dialects. See Graus, 
®raupe, f, ‘peeled grain or barley,’ 
first-occurs in early Mod HG. ; in the 15th 
cent. the compound és-grépe, ‘hailstone,’ 
is recorded. Allied to Swed. grape, grjupe, 
‘shot,’ as weil as Russ. krapa, OSlov. krupa, 
‘crumb,’ Serv. Arupa, ‘hail, sleet.’ Pro- 
bably the cognates are native to Slavonic, 

Gras, m., ‘horror, dread,” from Mid 
HG. gris, m., ‘dread, terror’; allied to 
ModHG. graufen, MidHG. grdsen, griusen, 
OHG. grivisén, grisén, ‘to be terrified’ ; 
formed from the suffix-2sén and the root gr. 
See Grauel, where grafam is also discussed. 

Graugz, m., ‘gravel, from MidHG. 
graz. See Grief. 

@Oyreif, m., ‘griffin,” from the equiv, 
MidHG. grif, grife, OHG. grif, grifo, m. 
Whether the word was adopted from Greek 
through an Eastern source before the 8th 
cent. (hence the change of pinto f) is 
questionable; in any case, Gr. ypy, ‘eriffin’? 
(stem yp0r ; vin the Byzantine and modern 
pronunciation equal to 7; comp. eicr), 
must be revarded as the final source of 
Greif ; see also Dradhe. Chiefly through the 
legends concerning Duke Ernst the griffin 
became popular in Germany, though not 
among the other Teutons. In Romance 
too the bird is similarly named—Ital. «riffo, 
grufone, Fr. griffon (EK. griffin). Hence 
OHG, grifo and its Romance correspond- 
ences are probably to be traced back to 
a MidLat. gréphus, derived from the Greek 
word ; comp. also Oly. grif. Since, more- 
over, the belief in fabulous birds that carry 
off men is genuinely Teut., a Tent. form 
*gripo, ‘snatcher’ (allied to greifen), may 
haye been combined with ypéir-. 

greifen, vb., ‘to grasp, seize, from the 
equiv. MidHG. grifen, OHG. grifan, str. 
vb. ; corresponding to OSax. gripan, Du. 
grijpen, AS. gripan, E. to gripe, Goth. gret- 
pan, ‘to seize, lay hold of?; a common 
Teut. vb., whence Fr. gripper, ‘to clutch, 
and griffe, ‘claw.’ In the non-Teut. lan- 
guages there exists an allied Atyan root 
ghrvb, in Lith, greibiu, greibti, ‘to’ seize,’ 
and Lett. griba, ‘ will,’ gribét, ‘to wish? 

greinen, vb., ‘to whine, grin,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. grinen, OHG. grinan, 
str, yb., ‘to distort the mouth with laugh- 
ing or crying, grumble, snarl,’ allied to 
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MidHG, grinnen, ‘to gnash, E. to grin, to 
groan, (AS. grdnian), also grinfen ; from 
the OG. cognates Ital. digrignare, ‘to grin, 
is derived. The root grz, pre-Teut. ghz, 
is not found elsewhere (Sans, hri, ‘to be 
ashamed? ?), 

greis, adj., ‘grizzled, hoary, aged,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG., gris, OHG. gris (grési/) ; 
comp. OSax. gris, ‘hoary’; allied to Greig 
from MidHG, grise, ‘old man.’ From this 
OG. word, unknown to the other Teut. 
dialects and obscure in its origin, are de- 
rived the Romance cognates, Ital. griso, 
grigio, Fr. gris, ‘grey’ (Ital. grigio, trom 
Goth. *greisja-?. Comp. MidLat griseus, 
“ grey’). 

grell, adj., ‘shrill, glaring, dazzling,’ 
from MidHG. grél(il), ‘ rough, angry,’ allied 
to MidHG. gréllen, ‘to ery aloud, angrily’ ; 
wanting in OHG.; comp. AS. griellan, ‘to 
gnash, sound harshly.’ The root and 
further cognates are unknown; akin to 
Grille 2 

Grempelmarkf, m., ‘frippery, rag- 
fair, allied to MidHG. grempeler, ‘slop- 
seller, retailer,’ grempen, ‘to keep a retail 
shop, deal in second-hand goods’; the 
Jatter is akin to Ital. comprare (with r 
transposed crompare), ‘to buy, compra, 
‘purchase.’ 

Grenfirg, m., the plant Potentilla an- 
seruna (silver-weed, goose-grass, or wild 
tansy), from the equiv. MidHG. and OHG. 
grensine ; akin to MidHG. grans, “beak.” 
See Grans. 

Grernze, f., ‘boundary, frontier, limit, 
from the equiv. late MidHG. greniz, grenize, 
f. (appeared in the 13th cent. in the dis- 
trict belonging to the Teutonic Order), 
which is again derived from Pol. and Russ, 
granica, Boh. hranice. The native word 
for Grenze is Mark. 

Grerel, see Griucf. 

Griebe (Bay. Greube), f., from the equiv. 
MidHG. griebe (Bav. griube, Swiss griube), 
OHG. griobo, griubo, m., ‘greaves’ (in 
OHG. also, ‘frying-pan’?) ; corresponding 
to AS. greéfa, E. greaves, Swed. grefwar ; 
g in this word scarcely represents the pre- 
fix ga-, gt, so that the word might becon- 
nected with the root of OHG. girouben, 
to fry? 

Griebs, r., ‘core of fruit” from the 
equiv. MidHG. grobi3, gribi3 (also ‘larynx’), 
to which the dial, variants MidHG. griitz 
(giirbsi), ModHG. Gregen, are akin, ONG. 
*grobaz and *grubi3z are wanting ; in form 


they are connected with OHG. obaz, ‘fruit, 
with MidHG. ebi3, ebitz, ‘core of fruit, and 
with ModHG. Sugen, as well as Swiss bok. 

Griesgram, m., ‘ill-humour, spleen, 
from MidHG. grisgram, m., ‘gnashing of 
teeth’; allied toMidHG. grisgramen, -gram- 
mn, ‘to gnash with the teeth, snarl, OHG. 
grisgramén, gristgrimmén, ‘to gnash,’ AS. 
gristbitung, ‘gnashing of teeth’? The first 
syllable represents grist-, but that does not 
make the early history of the word clearer. 

Griek, m. and n., ‘gravel, groats, from 
MidHG,. gniez (grdz), m. and n., ‘grain of 
sand, sand, gravel’ ; the Mod HG. sense has 
not yet been found in MidHG. (yet late 
MidHG. griezmél, ‘coarse ground flour’), 
OHG. grio3,m. and n., ‘sand, gravel’ ; cor- 
responding to OSax, griot, AS. gredt, ‘sand,’ 
Ole. grjét, ‘stones.’ On the OG. mean- 
ing of these cognates are based Ital. greto, 
“stony bed of a river, and Fr. grés, ‘ sand- 
stone,’ gréle, ‘hail.’ The ModHG. signifi- 
eation is connected with the closely allied 
cognates of Griige. 

Griffel, m., ‘slate pencil, graving tool, 
stylus,’ from the equiv. MidHG. griffel, 
OHG. griffil, m.; related to greifen as Halter 
to halten?, Yet it is more probably based 
on a Teut. root grep, “to dig’ ; comp. Swed, 
urgrepa, ‘to excavate” OSwed. and Ole. 
grop, ‘pity LG. Griippe, ‘gutter? 

Grille, f., ‘cricket, whim, crotchet, 
from the equiv. MidHG. grille, OHG. 
grillo, m.3 corresponding to Ital. grillo 
(from Gr. ypvAXos, grasshopper’). 

grin, adj., ‘fierce, wrathful, furious, 
from MidHG. grim, grimme, OHG. grim, 
grimm’, ‘unfriendly, frightful, savage’ (to 
which ModHG. grimmig, MidHG. grimmec 
and OHG. grimmig are allied). Corre- 
sponding to OSax. and AS. grim(mm), E. 
grim, Du. grimmig, Ole. grimmr, Goth, 
*grimma-; allied to ModHG. gram, root 
grem (by gradation gram).—Grimmi, m., 
‘fury, rage, wrath, from MidHG. grim 
(mm), m.; comp. Du. grim. 

Grimmten, n., Sache, eripe, in Baud: 
grinmten, from the equiv. MidHG. grimme, 
m.; to this thesimply ModHG. Grimmbdarm, 
‘colon,’ is akin. 

Griiwd, m., ‘scab, seurf, itch,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. grint(d), OHG. grint, m.; 
allied, like Grind, to OTeut. grindan? or 
to Grund ?. 

grinfert, vb., ‘to grin, show the teeth,’ 
with a deriv. s from MidHG. grinnen, ‘to 
gnash.’ See greinen, 
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@®rippe, f., ‘influenza,’ ModHG, only, 
from the equiv. Fr. grippe. 

grob, adj., ‘coarse, uncouth, rude, from 
MidHG. grop(b), gerop, OHG. gerob, grob, 
‘thick, awkward, indelicate’; comp. Du. 
and MidLG. grof, ‘coarse’ The explana- 
tion of the word is not certain, since it is 
wanting in the other Teut. languages ; it is 
undecided whether the term is compounded 
with ge-, Goth. ga-; if Goth. *ga-hruba- 
were the primit. form, the connection with 
AS. hreéf, OHG. riob, ‘scabiosus,’ would 
still remain doubtful. 

grollen, vb., ‘to bear ill-will or a 
grudge ; roll (of thunder,)’ allied to Mid 
HG. griillen, ‘to scorn, ridicule’; comp. 
ye a ‘to gnash,’ MidE. grillen, ‘to 
vex’ 2. 

Groppe, m. and f., ‘millers thumb,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. groppe; akin to 
MidLat. carabus 2. 

Gros, Grok, n., simply ModHG., from 
the equiv. Fr. grosse, ‘twelve dozen, gross,’ 

Grofdhen, m., ‘groschen (1}d.), from. 
the equiv. MidHG. gros, grosse, m.; like 
Fr. gros, ‘groschen,’ from Midhat. grossus ; 
related to the common Rom. adj., Ital. 
grosso, ‘thick’ (comp. Fr. gros), just as Mid 
LG. grote (whence E. groat), ‘ groschen, to 
ModHG. grof. 

gro, adj., ‘great, large, huge, grand,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. and OHG. gréz ; 
a specifically West Teut. adj. (in Goth. 
mikeils, MidHG. michel, Gr. weyadn) ; comp. 
OSax. g76t, Du. groot, E. great, AS. great. 
The assumed Goth. *grauta- (pre-Teut. 
giraudo-) has no correspondences in the 
non-Teut. languages. On account of the 
Teut. au especially, Lat. grandis cannot be 
primit. allied ; it is rather connected with 
Lat. rddus, raudus, n., Slump of bronze, 
stones broken into small pieces,’ and rudis, 
‘raw’ (Aryan root ghrid). 

Groffe, see Gruit. 

Grofzer, see Grichs. 

®rube, f., ‘pit, cavity, quarry, mine, 
ditch, from the equiv. MidHG. grwobe, 
OHG. gruoba, f.; comp, Goth. gréba, f., 
‘pit, cavern’ (E. groove) ; allied to graben. 
Whether Gruff, f., ‘cave, hollow, sepul- 
chre, is connected with it is question- 
able; MidHG. gruft, OHG. gruft, might 
well correspond in form to graben, as the 
vowels of gritbeln prove. But the absence 
of the word in the other OTeut. dialects 
probably shows that it was borrowed from 
the Rom. cognates, Ital. grotta, Fr. grotte, 


| ‘grotto’? (whence also Grotte, in ModHG. 


only), which are based on early MidLat. 
grupta (Gr. Kkptrrn).—gritbeli, vb:, ‘to 
grub, rack one’s brains, brood,’ from Mid 
HG. griibelen, OHG. grubilén, ‘to excavate 
by boring, investigate closely’; it is cer- 
tainly connected with the root grub, ‘to 
dig’ (comp. E. to grub). 

©rummef, n., ‘aftermath,’ from Mid 
HG. gruénmdt, gruonmdt, n., ‘grass mown 
when it is green, @.e. unripe, aftermath’ ; 
the derivation from the root gré (see grin), 
‘to grow,’ is less probable (Gritmmet, lit. 
‘orass mown during its growth’), Comp. 
Mah. 

grin, adj., ‘green, fresh, vigorous, un- 
ripe,’ from MidHG. griiene, OHG. gruont, 
‘green, fresh’; corresponding to OSax. 
grént, Du. groen, AS. gréne, Ki. green, Ole. 
grénn, Goth. *gré-ni-, ‘vreen’; allied to a 
Teut. root gré, ‘to grow, become green.’ 
Comp. MidHG. griiejen, OHG. gruoan, ‘to 
grow green’; AS. gréwan, E. to grow, Du. 
groetjen, ‘to grow, thrive.” Akin to Gras 
and its Aryan cognates, 

®rund, m., ‘round, earth, basis, rudi- 
ment, reason,’ from the equiv. MidHG. 
grunt(d), OHG. grunt, m.; corresponding 
to Du. grond, AS. grund, E. ground, Ole. 
grund, ‘meadow land, grunnr (from grun- 
pus), ‘bottom of the sea ;’ Goth. grundu- 
waddjus, ‘foundation wall.” Goth. grundu, 
from pre-Teut. ghrentu- (with ¢ on account 
of Ole. grunnr), cannot have originated in 
the Teut. root grid (pre-Teut. ghrendi) 
mentioned under Grand. No cognates are 
found in the non-Teut. languages. 

Griinfpan, m., ‘verdizris, from the 
equiv. late MidHG. gruénspdn, m., formed 
like the ordinary MidHG, spdngriien, n., 
; Gan Ra : et ; 

verdigris,’ from Mid Lat. viride Hispanum. 

gringen, vb., ‘to grunt,’ from the equiv, 
MidHG. and OHG, grunzen (OHG. *grun- 
nazzen) ; corresponding to E. to grunt (Mia 
E. grunten); intensive form ot MidHG, 
grinnen, AS. grunnian, ‘to gnash.” The 
stem upon which it is based is probably 
imitative, as the similarly sounding Lat. 
grunnire, Gr, yptgew, lead us to suppose. 

grufelt, vb., ‘to inspire terror,’ Mod 
HG. simply, intensive of graujen. 

©ruf, m., ‘vreeting, salute,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. and OHG. gruo3, m. ; cor- 
responding to Du. groet. To this is allied 
gripe, from MidHG,. griiezen (griietzen), 
OHG. gruo33en (gruozzen), wk. vb., ‘ to ad- 
dress, accost’ (also with hostile intent ‘to 
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attack’) ; corresponding to AS. gréian, E. 
to greet, Du. groeten, OSax. grétian, ‘to 
address,’ Ole. greta, The latter is pro- 
bably the primary meaning of the cog- 
nates, which are merely West Teut. Ori- 
gin obscure, 

@Oriifge, f., ‘groats, grit, brain,’ from 
MidHG, griitze, ‘water-gruel’ ; a variant 
of the equiv. MidHG. griuze (griutze?) ; 
OHG., gruzzi (whence Ital. gruzzo, ‘ pile of 
collected things’); comp. AS. grgt and 
grytt, E. grit and groat (from AS. *grota?), 
Ole. grautr, Du. grut, gort, ‘ groats’ From 
OG. the Romance cognates, Fr. gruau, 
‘groats,’ are derived. Besides Grief, Mid 
HG. gr@z, ‘grain, is also allied to Griige ; 
hence ‘vrain’ may be the prim. meaning 
of the Teut. root grit, with which the 
primit. cognates Lith. grédas, ‘ grain, ker- 
nel, and OSlov. gruda, ‘clod,’ are also con- 
nected. 

gucker, vb., from the equiv. MidHG. 
gueken, gticken, ‘to peep’; the word is 
wanting in OHG. and in OTeut. generally. 
Origin obscure, 

Guilder, m., ‘florin,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG,. gulden, guldin, m., ‘the golden 
coin,’ trom MidHG., guldin, ‘ golden.’ The 
absence of mutation from w to # is in ac- 
cordance with the practice of earlier UpG. 
(Suab. Gilden). 

Giilfe, f., ‘payment, interest,’ from Mid 
HG. giilte, f., ‘debt, payment, interest, rent.’ 
Akin to gelten. 

Gundelrebe, f., ‘ground-ivy,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. gunderébe; the deviation 
in meaning in OHG,. gundréba, ‘ maple,’ is 
remarkable, Allied to OHG. gund (gunt), 
‘pus, poison,’ AS. gund, Goth. guiids, ‘pus’. 
In that case the word would signify ‘ poison- 
vine’ (see Jtebe). Ground-ivy was used as 
a medicinal herb, 

@®iinfel, m., ‘bugle(-plant), simply 
ModHG., transformed from Lat. consolida, 
“a name applied by the earlier herb-ga- 
therers to all wound-healing plants.” 

@unft, f., ‘favour, partiality, permis- 
sion,’ from MidHG, and MidLG. gunst, m. 
and f., ‘benevolence, permission,’ for *ge- 
unst, allied to OHG, gi-wnnan (see génnen) ; 
in OHG. unst, f. (MidHG, also gund ; comp. 
Ole, gfund, ‘ distavour’), Goth, ansts, ‘fav- 


our, mercy,’ AS. ést, OHG. anst, ‘favour, 
mercy.’ 

©urgel, f., ‘gullet, throat,’ from Mid 
HG. gurgel, OHG. gurgula, f.; a remark- 
ably early loan-word (comp, Sérper) from 
Lat. gurgulio, which supplanted a genuine 
Teut. word primit. allied to it—OHG. quér- 
chala, quércha, ‘ vullet,’ allied to Ole. kverk, 
‘ cullet.’ 

@®urke, f., ‘cucumber,’ first occurs in 
early ModHG.; corresponding to Du. 
agurkje, I. gherkin, Dan. agurke ; borrowed 
from Pol. ogurek, Bohem. okurka ; the latter 
has been derived from late Gr. dyyovptor, 
‘water-melon,’ and further from Pers. an- 
khara. In UpG. (also in the Wetter and 
Hess. dials.) Kufumer is used instead of Gurfe. 

glivren, vb., ‘to coo, from MidHG. 
gurren, ‘to bray’ ; allied to MidHG., gérren. 
See girren. 

Gurf, m., ‘girth, girdle,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG, gurt (in compounds dber-, wmbe-, 
under-gurt) ; allied to giirten from the equiv. 
MidHG, gzirten (gurten), OHG. gurten (gurt- 
jan); comp. OSax. gurdian, Du. gorden, 
AS. gyrdan, KE, to gird; in Goth. gairdan, 
str. vb. ‘to gird” With the root gerd con- 
tained in these words are connected Ole. 
gardr, ‘fence round the farm,’ OSloy. gradé. 
‘wall, town’ (see Garten, and respecting 
the evolution of meaning see 3aun).— 
Giirfel, m., ‘girdle, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. gtirtel, m. and f., OHG. gurtil, m., 
guitia, f. Comp. E. girdle, from AS, gyrdel. 

Guf, m., ‘shower, torrent, spout, cast,’ 
from MidHG. and OHG.. gu3(33), ‘cast, 
shower. Allied to gitefen. 

gutf, adj., ‘good, virtuous, skilful,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG, and OHG. quot ; a com- 
mon Teut, term unknown to the non-Teut. 
languages ; comp. Goth. géds, Ole. gédr, 
AS. géd, E. good, Du. goed’. Its connection 
with Gr, dya6és is phonetically uncertain. 
Only in Teut. are found reliable cognates 
which may elucidate the primary meaning 
of gut (yet comp. OSlov. godz, ‘suitable 
time’?). The cognates of Gatte, with which 
E. together, to gather, Goth. gadiliggs, ‘ rela- 
tive,’ also seem to be connected, prove that 
the prim. meaning of gut is ‘belonging to 
one another, suitable.’ For the compari- 
son of the adj. see baf, beffer. 
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Saar (1.), m., ‘flax,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. /ar, OHG. ‘aro (gen. MidHG. 
and OHG. harwes), m.; Goth. *harwa- 
(gen. *harwis) is also implied by Ole. hgrr 
(dat. herve), m., ‘flax.’ As to its connec- 
tion with Saar (2.) see the latter. Perhaps 
the word is most closely related to E. hards 
(‘refuse of flax, tow’). See Hede. 

Saar (2.), n., ‘hair, from the equiv. 
MidHG. and OHG. hdr, n.3 comp. the 
corresponding Ole. hd, n., AS. hér, n., E. 
hair, Du. haar; a common Teut. word (in 
Goth., however, ¢agl and skuft). The fol- 
lowing Teut, words are also primit, allied— 
Ole. haddr and AS. heord, ‘hair’ (Goth. 
*hazda), as well as Ir. cass, ‘curled hair, 
In the non-Teut. languages comp. OSlov. 
kosmi, m., kosa (Lith. kasa), f., “hair, and 
probably also OSlov. éésatt, ‘to comb,’ Lat. 
carere, ‘to card wool.’ The more definite 
relations in sound existing between these 
words are difficult to determine (comp, also 
Gr, «un, Lat. coma?). On the other hand, 
there is no phonetic difficulty in connect- 
ing the Teut. *hera-, ‘hair, with harwa-,, 
deduced under anv (1.) ; the mere possi- 
bility is, however, all that can be main- 
tained. Comp, also Qoce and frang—An 
old derivative of Haar, AS. hére, OHG. 
hard, hdrrd, f., “lair shirt, coarse garment,’ 
found its way into Romance (Fr. haire). 

Ssabe, f., ‘possession ; handle,’ from 
MidHG. habe, OHG. haba, f., ‘goods,. pos- 
session’; Du. have, ‘possession’; allied 
to the following word, 

haben, vb., ‘to have, possess,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG, haben, OHG. /abén ; corre- 
sponding to OSax, hebbian, Du. hebben, AS.. 
habban, E. to have, Ole. hafu, Goth. haban ; 
a common Teut. vb. with the stem /abai-. 
Its identity with Lat. habere can scarcely 
be doubted. Itis true that Lat. fh initially 
requires, according to the laws of substitu- 
tion, a Teut. g, and Teut, h a Lat. ¢ (comp. 
Gaft, Gerfte, Geift, and Hals, Haut, and heben). 
Probably Lat. habé- and Teut. habai- are 
based upon an Aryan prim, form khabhé ; 
the correspondence between Teut. h and 
Lat. A is only possible on the assumption 
of an Aryan kh, On this supposition 
haben and heben in their etymology are 

rimit. allied, just as Lat. habere and capere. 

Saber (UpG.), m., ‘oats, from the 
equiv. MidHG. haber, habere, m., OHG. 


habaro, m. The form Safer first occurs in 
ModHG. ; like Moggen, it is derived from 
LG.; OLG. haboro, havoro (now hawer), 
Du. haver, Also allied to OSwed. hafre, 
hagre, and further to Finn. kakra, borrowed 
from Teut. In E. the word is wanting, 
but is found a few times in MidE., which, 
like Northern E. (haver), borrowed it from 
Scand. The E, term is oats, from AS. ata 
(yet Scotch haver occurs even in the MidE, 
period), In investigating the origin of the 
G. cognates, the g in OSwed. hagre (Finn. 
kakra) must be taken into account. The 
usual derivation from Ole. hafr, AS. hefer, 
m., ‘he-goat” (Lat. caper, Gr. kémpos, comp. 
Habergetf), is therefore impossible, espe- 
cially since this word belongs to the dialects 
in which afer is wanting ; Hafer too must 
have been the favourite food of the goat 
ere it could be thus named. Perhaps Gr. 
kaxpus, ‘parched barley’ (Aryan base kha- 
ghru-), or Lat. avena, ‘oats’ (Aryan base 
khaghwes), are primit. allied. 

Ssabergeif, f, ‘common snipe, not 
found in the earlier periods ; Habevz in this 
compound is the only remnant of the old 
name for a goat (AS. hefer, Ole. hafr; Gr. 
kdmpos, Lat. caper) in G.; the bird is so 
called because at the pairing season it 
utters high in the air a sound like the dis- 
tant bleating of a goat. See Bod and 
Haber. 

SHabidf, m. (with a dental suffix as in 
Hifte and Mond, &e.), ‘hawk, from the 
equiv. MidHG. hubich, habech (also hebech, 
modified), m., OHG. habuh, m. 3 a common 
Teut. term by chance not recorded in Goth. ; 
comp. OSax. *haboc (in the proper names 
Hutuchorst, Habocasbréc), Du. havik, AS. 
hevfoc, BE. hawk, Ole. haukr (for *hg6ukr). 
The Goth. form would be *hadaks, with a 
suffix aks-, as in ahaks, ‘pigeon’ (comp. 
also Svan, Lerdye) 3. comp. the con- 
sonantal suffix in Gr, dprvy-, ‘quail? 
Against the derivation from the stem /iab, 
haf, in heben, orig., ‘to take firm hold of, 
lay hold of, there is nothing to object from 
the Teut. point of view; Italic capus, 
‘hawk, is certainly derived from the root 
kap (captio). The. Kelt. cognates, W. he- 
bauc, Olr. seboce, ‘faleon,’ are undoubt- 
edly borrowed from Teut. Comp. also 
Balfe. 

sad, m., ‘fellow, from MidHG. hache, 
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m., ‘fellow, churl’; allied to MidHG. 
héchel, f., ‘artful woman, match-maker,’ 
The derivation is not clear, since cognate 
terms in OTeut. are wanting. 

SHaHhfe, see Hedhfe. 

ssacke, f., ‘heel,’ prop. a MidG. and LG. 
word (in UpG, ®erje) ; comp. Du. hak; not 
recorded in MidHG., but it occurs once in 
the transition period from OHG. to Mid 
HG. (hachun, ‘heels’); usually derived 
from hacen. On account of its meaning, 
it is more probably related to Du. hiel, AS. 
héh, ‘heel, héla, f. (for *Aéhila), E. heel, 
and the equiv. Scand. héil, m. 

bhacken, vb., from the equiv. MidHG. 
hacken, ‘to hack, hew’?; OHG. *hacchén is 
by chance not recorded ; comp. AS. haccian 
(heccean), E. to hack, OF ris. tohakia, ‘to 
hack to pieces,’ Not found in Goth. ; may 
we assume *hawén, a derivative from the 
stem haw in hauen? The medial guttural 
may have been simply an insertion before 
w, as in quecf and fecf.—Hade, f. (thus even 
in MidHG.), Hackerling (ModHG. only), and 
Hachfel are derivatives. 

Sssader (1.), m., ‘contention, strife, 
brawl,’ from MidHG. hader, m., ‘quarrel, 
strife’; unrecorded in OHG. For this 
word OTeut. has most frequently a deriv. 


in u- (w-), signifying ‘battle,’ which ap- - 


pears in West Teut. only as the first part 
of compounds; AS. heapo-, OHG. hadu- 
(Goth. *hapu-). In Scand. Hgd is the 
name of a Valkyre, and Hgdr that of a 
mythological king and the brother of Bal- 
der; the names are probably based upon 
Hapu-z, an OTeut. war-god. With these 
Kérvs, the name of a Thracian goddess, 
has been compared, The following, how- 
ever, are certainly allied :—OSlov. kotora, 
f., ‘battle,’ Ir. cath, m., ‘battle’ (with which 
Kelt. Catu-riges, proper noun, lit. ‘war- 
kings,’ is connected), Ind. gdtru-s, ‘enemy’; 

erhaps too Gr. xéros, koréw; a deriv. in 1, 
Tike Hader, is preserved in OSlov. kotora, 
‘battle’; see also Saf. In GQ. the old 
form habu became obsolete at an early 
period, being supplanted by Sampf and 
Krieg, but it was retained in OHG. as 
the first component in some compound 
proper names, such as Hadubrant ; Mod 
HG. Herwig is OHG. Haduwig, ‘battle 
strife” Similarly appears OHG. hilta, f., 
‘battle, in MidHG. only in proper names, 
such as Hildebrandt, Briinhilt, &e. It would 
be very interesting to find out why the 
OTeut. words gave place to the later forms. 


dialects. 


Sader (2.), m., ‘rag, tatter, clout,’ from 
MidHG,. hader, m., ‘patch, torn piece of 
stuff” OHG, hadara, f., ‘patch, rag’; also 
with a suffix 1, MidHG. hadel, from which 
Fr. haillon is borrowed. The word does 
not seem to have been diffused in the 
Teut. group. It is not allied to Haver (1.) ; 
the two words are based on different stems, 
Hader, ‘patch’ (from Teut. haprdé, Aryan 
kdtrd), is either connected with the nasal- 
ised stem kant- in Lat. cento, Gr. xévrpwv, 
‘garment made of rags,’ Sans. hanthd, f., 


_ ‘patchwork garment,’ or with Sans. githard, 


‘loose, unbound.’ 

ssafen (1.), m., ‘pot,’ from MidHG. 
haven, m., OHG. havan, m.,.‘ pot’; a spe- 
cifically UpG. word unknown to the other 
It belongs to the root haf (pre- 
Teut. kap), lit. ‘to comprehend, hold,’ 
which appears in HG. feben, and not to 


| Yaben, root hab (pre-Teut. khabh). 


Safer (2.), m., ‘port, haven, harbour,’ 
a LG. word, unknown to UpG.; it was 
first borrowed in ModHG.; in MidH@G, 
hap, n., habe, habene, f., formed from the 
same root. Du. haven, f., late AS. hefene, 
f., E. haven, and Ole. hofn, f., ‘harbour, 


correspond in sound to MidHG. habene, f. 


LG. haven, Dan. havn, Swed. hamn, are 
mase,—Phonetically the derivation from 
the root hab (khabh), ‘to have,’ or from haf, 
hab (kap), ‘to seize, hold, contain,’ is quite 
possible ; in both cases the prim. sense 
would be ‘réceptacle’; comp. Hafen (1.). 


| This is the usual explanation ; for another 
' etymology see under aff. Perhaps, how- 


ever, Olc. hgfnis primit. allied to the equiv. 
Olr. céan (trom *copno 4). 

Ssafer, see Haber. 

Soaff, n., ‘inland sea, gulf, a LG. word, 


| orig. ‘sea’ (generally), which is also the 


meaning of AS. hef (plur. heafu), n., Scand. 
haf, n., MidLG. haf; the UpG. words, 
MidHG. hap, habes, n., and habe, f., which 
correspond in sound, also signify ‘sea,’ as 
well as ‘port’ (see Hafen). As we need 
not assume an orig. difference between the 
words for ‘harbour’ and ‘sea,’ and since 
in any case the meaning ‘harbour’ is de- 
rived from the signification ‘sea ’—the 


' converse would be hardly possible—the 


usual assumption mentioned under Hafen 
(2.), that Hafen is lit. ‘receptacle,’ is quite 
problematical. Hence Safen may probably 
be explained by some such word as ‘marina,’ 
in the sense of ‘statio marina,’ The con- 
nection of AS. haf, ‘sea, as ‘heaving,’ in 


I 
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the sense of Lat. altwm (‘high sea’), with 
Heber (root haf, pre-Teut. kap), is not im- 
possible, though scarcely probable. 

Saft (1.), m., ‘hold, clasp, brace, rivet,’ 
from MidHG. and OHG. haft. m., ‘bond, 
fetter, OHG. also n., AS. heft, m., Ole. 
haft, n., ‘fetter.’ Connected with the root 
haf in heben, lit. ‘to seize,’ 

Soafé (2.), f., ‘keepiny, custody, prison,’ 
from MidHG. and OHG. haft (7 stem) and 
hafta, f., OSax. hafta, f., ‘imprisonment.’ 
To this are allied OHG. and OSax. haft, 
AS. heft, adj., ‘captured Olc. haptr, m., 
‘prisoner,’ hapta, f., ‘captured woman.’ 
The root haf (comp. eben) has preserved 
in these forms its old signification ; comp. 
Lat. captus, captivus. See the following 
word, fe 

Haff, adj. suffix, as in fdmerzhaft, lebhaft, 
&e. ; prop. an independent adj., ‘combined 
with, which was used as a suffix even in 
MidHG. and OHG.; in Goth. audahafts, 
‘overwhelmed with happiness, supremely 
happy.’ This suffix is usually identified 
with the adj. hafta-, Lat. captus, discussed 
under Haft (2.). It might also be derived 
from the root hab, ‘to have,’ Lat. habere; the 
meaning supports the latter supposition. 

Ssag, m., ‘hedge, fence, enclosure,’ from 
MidHG. hac, hages, m., n., ‘thorn bushes, 
copse, fence, enclosed wood, park, OHG. 
hag, m., once as ‘urbs’ (comp. HG. Hagen, 
and naimes of places ending, in -hag) ; Du. 
haag, f., ‘enclosure, hedge, AS. haga, m., 
E. haw, ‘enclosure, small garden’; Ole. 
hage, m., ‘pasture. Only in Goth. is a 
cognate word wanting ; comp. Hain, Here, 
Hagen, and Hecfe. The derivation is un- 
certain ; it is at all events not connected 
with fauen, root haw; the meaning of 
ModHG. behagen is unsuitable. 

Sagedorn, ‘hawthorn, anOTeut. term, 
MidHG. hagedorn, AS. hegborn, hagapborn, 
E. hawthorn, OIc. hagborn, m. Comp. 
Hageftol;. 

Ssagel, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
hagel, OHG. hagal, m., ‘hail’ ; comp. Du. 
hagel, m., AS. hagol, hegel, m., E. hail ; 
Ole. hagl, n. ; the common Teut. word for 
‘hail,’ by chance unrecorded in Goth. only. 
A single pebble was called a‘stone” Ole. 
haglsteinn, AS. hegelstdn, HK. hatlstone, Mid 
HG, and earlier ModHG. Hagelitein. Comp. 
ModHG., fiefeln, ‘to hail, Rtefelftein, ‘hail- 
stone” Perhaps Sugel itself signified orig. 
nothing but a ‘pebble’; at least there are 
no phonetic difficulties against the deriva- 


tion from pre-Teut. kaghlo-, ‘ flint-stone’ 
(comp. Gr. xdxAné, ‘small stone, pebble’). 

Syager, m., ‘grave, from MidHG. hagen, 
OHG. hagan, m., ‘thorn-bush, fence of 
thorns’; even in MidHG. a contracted vari- 
ant hain, Hain, occurs, See the latter and 
Hag. 

hagen, behagen, vb., from the equiv. 
MidHG. hagen, behugen, ‘to please, gratily,’ 
OHG. *bihagén ; comp. OSax. bihagén, AS. 
onhagian, ‘to please, suit.’ Thestem hag, 
‘to suit,’ is widely diffused in OTeut., and 
its str. partic. is preserved in OHG. and 
MidHG. (gthagan and behagen, ‘ suitable’). 
Allied to Scand. hagr, adj., ‘skilful,’ hagr, 
m., ‘state, situation, advantage, hegr, ‘suit- 
able.’ The root hag, from pre-Teut. kak, 
corresponds to the Sans. root ¢gak, ‘to be 
capable, able, conducive,” whence ¢akra, 
‘strong, helpful. 

hager, adj. (in UpG. rahn), ‘haggard, 
lean, from MidHG. hager, adj.; comp. E. 
haggard (Mid. hagger), which is usually 
connected with E, hag. 

Sageffolz, m., ‘old bachelor,’ from Mid 
HG. hagestolz, m., a strange corruption of 
the earlier /agestalt, OHG. hagustult, m., 
prop. ‘ possessor of an enclosure’ (allied to 
Goth. staldan, ‘to possess’); a West Teut. 
legal term, which originated before the 
Anglo-Saxons crossed to England (comp. 
also Ole. haukstaldr). It was used in con- 
trast to the owner of the manor-house, 
which was inherited by the eldest son, in 
accordance with the OTeut. custom of 
primogeniture, and signified the owner of 
a small enclosed plot of ground, such as 
fell to the other sons, who could not set 
up a house of their own, and were often’ 
entirely dependent on their eldest brother. 
Even in OHG. glosses, hagusta/t as an adj. 
is used for Lat. caelebs (hagustalt lip, ‘single 
life’), and even for mercenarius, ‘hired 
labourer’ ; MidHG, hagestalt, m., ‘single 
man’; OSax. hagustald, m., ‘ farm-servant, 
servant, young man’; AS. hagsteald, hago- 
steald, m., ‘youth, warrior.’ The same 
phases in the development of meaning may 
be seen in the Rom,-Lat. baccalaureus, Fr. 
bachelier, EK. bachelor. 

Scher, m., ‘jay, jackdaw,’ from Mid 
HG. héher, m. and f., OHG, héhara, f. ; in 
AS., by a grammatical change, higora, m., 
Ole, here and hegre, m., ‘jay,’ MidLG. heger. 
It is rightly compared with Gr. xéooa (from 
¥xixja), ‘jay, or Sans. cakund, ‘a large bird’ 
(Lat. ciconia, ‘ stork’), 
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Hahn, m., ‘cock, from MidHG. han, 
OHG, hano, m.; comp. AS. hana (as well 
as cocc, KE. cock), Ole. hane, Goth. hana, m. ; 
a common Teut. word for ‘cock, with the 
stem hanan-, hanin-, which is common to 
the OTeut. dialects. A corresponding fem. 
Henne is merely West Teut.; OHG. henna, 
MidHG, and ModHG. henne, f., AS. henn. 
On the other hand, Huhn seems to be really 
of common gender ; itinay atleast be applied 
in OHG. to ‘cock’ also ; comp. Otfried’s ér 
tha3Z huan singe, ‘before the cock crows,’ 
lit. ‘sings.’ In this passage we have a con- 
firmation of the fact that the crowing of 
the cock was regarded as its song. The 
term Hal by general acceptation signifies 
‘singer’ With this word, according to the 
laws of substitution, the stem of Lat. canere, 
‘to sing’ (comp. Lith. gardis, ‘cock, lit. 
‘singer,’ allied to gédotr, ‘to sing’), A 
fem., ‘songstress,’ of Hun is hardly con- 
ceivable; thus it follows that Henne is 
merely a recent West Teut. form. The 
common gender Hufn, however, can hardly 
be connected with the root kan, ‘to sing, 
since it is, at least, a primit. form. The 
method of its formation, as the name of 
the agent, has no analogies. 

SHahnrei, m., ‘cuckold,’ ModHG, only; 
of obscure origin ; in earlier G. it signifies 
‘capon.’ Its figurative sense, ‘cuckold,’ 
derived from ‘cupon,’ agrees with the ex- 
pression Hérnev tragen, lit. ‘to wear horns,’ 
Formerly the spur was frequently cut off 
and placed as a horn in the comb; the 
hoodwinked husband is thus compared 
to a capon, On account of the earlier 
variant Hafnreh, we may regard Hafnret as 
a compound of teh. 

Sai, m., simply ModHG., from the 
equiv. Du. haat, f., ‘shark,’ Swed. hay, Ic. 
ha-r. 

Ssain, m., ‘grove’ made current by 
Klopstock as a poetical term. The form of 
the word, as is shown under Hagen (1), may 
be traced back to MidHG., in which, how- 
ever, Hain is but a rare variant of Hagen ; 
it signified orig. ‘ thorn-bush, thorn, fence, 
abatis, enclosed place.’ Thus the word 
does not imply the idea of sacredness which 
Klopstock blended with it. 

‘Hake. Ssckert, m., ‘hook, clasp,’ from 
MidHG. hake, hdken, m., OHG. hako, hacko, 
m., ‘hook. The HG. & can neither be 
Goth. k nor Goth. g; the former would be 
changed into ch, the latter would remain 
unchanged, The variants OHG. Adgo, hdggo, 


MidHG. hdgge, point to Goth. *hégga, n., 
‘hook’ (comp. Saupe, Sshuppe). Curiously, 
however, the corresponding words of the 
cognate dialects have & and are graded; 
AS. héc, m., ‘hook,’ E. hook, MidDu: hoek, 
‘hook’; comp, also Du. haak, AS. hédica, 
Ole. hake, m., ‘hook.’ The relations of the 
gutturals (especially of the gg) are still 
obscure ; comp, also Kluppe, Schuppe, Maus, 
Sdhnauze. A typical form is wanting. It 
it is impossible to connect the word hangen, 
Goth. héhan (for hanhan) ; it is more pro- 
bably related to Hedhel and Hecht. 

balb, adj., ‘half’ from MidHG. halp, 
OHG. halb (gen, halbes), adj. ; comp OSax. 
and LG, half, Du. ha/f, AS. healf, E. half, 
Ole, halfr, Goth. halbs, adj. ; the common 
Teut. adj. for HG. halb; there are no un- 
doubted cognates in the non-Teut. lan- 
guages (Teut. halba-, from pre-Teut. kal- 
bho-). The fem. of the adj. is used in 
OTeut. as a subst. in the sense of ‘side, 
direction’ ; Goth. halba, Olc. halfa, OHG. 
halbu, MidHG., halbe, OSax. halbu; hence 
it might seem as if the adj. had orig, some 
such meaning as ‘lateral, that which lies 
on one side,’ But in any case the adj. in 
the sense of ‘half? was purely a numeral in 
primit, Tent. ; the Mod HG. method of reck- 
oning anderthalb (15), dDrittehalb (25), viertehalb 
(33), is common to Teut. ; comp. Ole. halfr 
annarr (14), halfr bribe (24), halfr fior be 
(33); AS. déper healf, bridde healf, feor pe 
healf; even in MidE. this enumeration 
exists (it is wanting in E.); in HG, it has 
been retained from the earliest period. 

halb, halben, prep., fon account of, 
from MidHG. halp, halbe, halben, ‘on 
account of, by reason of, from, concerning’ ; 
prop. a case of the MidHG. subst. halbe, f., 
‘side,’ mentioned under halb (adj.), hence 
construed with the gen.; MidHG. min- 
halp, din-halp, der herren halbe, séhens hal- 
ben, ‘on my, thy account, on the gentle- 
men’s account, for the sake of seeing,’ 
Similarly the ModHG. halber, ‘on account 
of,’ recorded in the 15th cent., is a petri- 
fied form of the inflected adj. ; so too halben, 
dat. plur., halbe, halp, from OHG. halb, 
probably an instr, sing. (since Notker hal 
has been used as a prep.). This usage is 
also found in the other Teut. languages ; 
comp. Ole. af-halfu, MidE. on-, bi-halfe ; 
Goth. in bizar halbar, ‘in this respect.’ 

Soalde, f., ‘precipice, declivity, slope, 
from MidHG. halve, OHG. halda, f., ‘moun- 
tain declivity”’ Ole. hallr, ‘hill, slope,’ 
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corresponds both to the HG, word and to 
Goth. hallus, AS. heall, which are transla- 
tions of ‘petra’; see Holm. These may be 
further related to HG. Halde, which, how- 
ever, is more closely connected with Goth. 
*halps, ‘inclined’ ; comp. AS. heald, Olc. 
hallr, OHG. hald, adj., ‘ overhanging, in- 
clined’; yet the dental in these words 
may beasuffix. If Goth. hallus, ‘rock,’ were 
allied, Olc. hvdll, héll (Goth. *hwélus), n., 
‘hill? might be compared, as well as AS. 
hyll, E. hill. For an Aryan root kel, ‘to 
rise” comp. Lat. celsus, collis, and Lith. 
kalnas, ‘hill’ 

SHalffe, f., ‘half? ModHG. simply, ab- 
stract of halb. 
the literary language from MidG, and LG, 
(a strictly HG. word would end in 6 in- 
stead of f; comp. OSax. half, under halb) ; 
the Teut. type is probably haltibat. In 
UpG. Halbtei! (16th cent.) is used. 

Ssalffer, f., from the equiv. MidHG. 
halfter, OHG. halftra, f., ‘halter’; comp, 
Du. halster, AS. helftre, E. halter ; a West 
Teut. word most closely allied with OHG. 
halp, MidHG. halp, plur. helbe, ‘handle, 
helve, AS. hylf, m., equiv. to E. helve ; in 
earlier ModHG. also $clb, ‘hilt, helve 
From the same root are formed with a 
suffix m, OHG. halmo (for *halbmo), in 
OHG. jich-halmo, MidHG. giech-halme, 
‘rope fastened to the yoke to guide the 
oxen” MidHG. halme, ‘handle, helve, 
lever of a bell,’ halm-ackes, ‘axe’ «comp. 
also SHellebarte), likewise MidE. halme, 
‘handle’; so too the modified forms OHG. 
joh-helmo, MidHG. giech-helme; AS. helma, 
‘handle’ (equiv. also to E. helm), and 
Du. helmstock, ‘tiller, are not connected 
with this word ; see Helm (2). ‘ Handle’ 
is the orig. sense of the whole group, and 
even of Qalfter. Perhaps Lith. keltwvé, 
‘swiple of a flail,’ is allied. 

Soall, m., ‘sound’; see fell. 

Salle, f., Shall, large room, entrance 
hall, porch’ unknown to MidHG. The 
word, which was introduced by Luther 
into the literary language, was originally 
entirely unknown to the UpG. dials, (in 
earlier UpG, Borfchopf was used) ; it may 
have originated among the Franc. and Sax. 
tribesofGermany. Itisa thorough OTeut. 
term; Olc. hgll, f., AS. heall, f., E. hall, 
OSax. halla, MidLG. halle, f., ‘hall, a large 
room covered with a roof and open or 
closed at the side,’ sometimes ‘temple, 
house of God.’ Not allied to Goth. hallus, 


Introduced by Luther into. 


’ mon Teut. mas., halsa-. 
| Lat. collum for *colsum, n., ‘neck’ (OLat, 


AS. heall, ‘rock? AS, and If. Adll, From 
the OG. is derived Fr. halle, Against the 
derivation from the root hel, ‘to conceal’ 
(comp. Hellen), there is no weighty objec- 
tion, Halle, ‘the concealed or covered place.’ 
Yet comp. also Sans. gdld, ‘house.’— 
Salle, f., ‘saltern,’ is the ordinary G. 
Halle, not, as was formerly supposed, a Kelt. 
term (W. halen, ‘salt’); alloven, a late 
Lat. derivative of Halle, ‘saltern.’ Comp. 
OHG. halhds, ‘salt-house,’ MidHG, hal- 
grdve, ni., ‘director and judge in matters 
connected with salt-mines.’ 

Haller, vb., ‘to sound, resound’ ; comp, 
ell. 
: Salut, m. and n., ‘stalk, stem, straw,’ 
from MidHG. halm, m., and halme, m., 
OHG., and OSax. halm, m.; comp. AS. 
healm, E. halm; the meaning in West 
Teut.is ‘grass or corn-stalk’; Scand. halmr, 
‘straw. In sense and sound correspond- 
ing to Lat. calamus, Gr. xddapmos, ‘reed, 
reed-pen, halm’ (Ind. kalamas, ‘reed-pen’), 
OSlov. slama, f., ‘halm.’ Perhaps the Lat, 
word is derived from Gr. ; it is also con- 
ceivable that Halm, like Hanf, was obtained 


‘from a South Russ, tribe by the Aryans 


who. had migrated westwards. Yet it is 
more probable that Halm and Gr. Kédapos, 
like Lat. culmus, ‘stalk,’ are connected 
with Lat. culmen, ‘peak, summit,’ and 
further with ezcello, 

Seals, m., ‘neck, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. and OHG. hals, m. ; corresponding to 
OSax. and Du. hals, AS. heals (E. to halse, 
‘embrace,’ but now antiquated ; the modern 
word is neck), Ole. hals, m., ‘neck,’ Goth. 
hals (gen. halsis), m.; all point to a com- 
Primit. allied to 


also collus, m.); comp. also Gr. kAotbs, ‘col- 
lar’ (from *xdootds) 4, Whether Lat. excello, 
excelsus,arealso primit. allied (Hal, lit, ‘pro- 
minent part of the body’) remains uncer- 
tain. From Teut. is derived Fr. haubert, 
OFr. halbere, ‘hauberk,’ from hals-bérg(a). 
—halfer, vb., from the equiv. MidHG. 
halsen, OHG. halsén, ‘to embrace, fall on 
one’s neck’ ; comp. Du. omhelzen, AS. heal- 
sian, ‘to implore,’ MidE. halsien, Scand. 
hdlsa, ‘to embrace,’ 

half, adv., ‘moreover, forsooth, me- 
thinks,’ prop. a compar. meaning ‘rather,’ 
MidHG. and OHG. halt, adv., OSax. hald, 
‘rather’; orig. a compar. adv, of the posit. 
adv. halto, ‘very.” The compar. ending, 
according to the law of apocope, has dis- 
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appeared, as in baf for the earlier batiz; 
ong. haldtz formed, like Goth. haldis, OIc. 
heldr, ‘rather? In no case is it related to 
the OHG. adj. hald, ‘inclined? mentioned 
under Halde; with the exception of the 
OHG. halto, ady., no other word in the 
posit. can be found. 

halfer, vb., ‘to hold, support, detain, 
observe, perform, consider,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. halten, OHG. haltan; comp. OSax. 
haldan, ‘to preserve, receive, detain as a 
prisoner, tend (cattle), adhere to, maintain, 
Du. houden (see haudern), AS. healdan, str. 
vb., ‘to watch over, lead, possess, rule, E. 
to hold; Goth. haldan, redupl. vb., ‘to 
graze cattle’; a redupl. vb. common to 
Teut. According to the OHG. variant 
halthan, haltan points to the normal Goth. 
form *halban, which is also supported by 
OSwed. halla. The orig. sense of OTeut. 
haldan is perhaps ‘to keep together by 
careful watching,’ hence ‘to ted a herd, 
govern a tribe, rule.’ In the non-Teut. 
languages an Aryan root kalé of cognate 
meaning is not found, If the dental be- 
longed orig. to the pres. stem merely, the 
word might also be derived from the root 
kol, and hence connected with Gr, Bov-Kédos. 
No relation between haldan and SHerde is 
possible-—ModHG,. Salt, m., is wanting 
both in MidHG, and OHG, 

Ssanten, m., ‘tunnel-net, from Mid 
iG. and MidLG, hame ; akin probably to 
the equiv. OSwed. haver, ModSwed. haf, 
m., OHG. hamo, m., ‘tunnel-net.” The 


Jatter word is considered identical with | 


OHG. *hamo (in lihhamo, ‘body, OSax. 
gaShamo, feSarhamo,; comp. Letdhnam, Hemd, 
and himilch), orig. ‘covering, dress.’ From 
the meaning ‘Tuc,’ in the restricted sense 
in which it is used by fishermen and hunts~ 
men (2¢. ‘ toils’), the signification ‘net’ 
might of course be developed ; but that is 
not certain. OHG. hamo, MidHG. ham, 


hame, m., ‘fishing-rod, fishing-hook,’ and | 
the modern dial. Samen, are not allied to ° 


the words mentioned above ; they seem to 
be cognate with Lat. h@mus, ‘ fishing-hook, 
hook’; the 2 might be explained as in 
haben. 

hamifeh, adj., ‘malicious, from late 
MidHG. hemisch, adj., ‘close, malicious, 
cunning, perfidious,’ orig. perhaps ‘ veiled, 
obscure’ ; allied to OHG. *hamo, ‘ cover- 
ing, dress,’ mentioned under Damen, Hemd, 
and Leidhnam. ; 

Haninel, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 


and MidLG. hamel, OHG, hamal, m., 
‘wether’ (MidHG. also ‘steep, rugged 
height ; cliff, pole’); prop. an adj. used 
as a subst., OHG. Aamal, ‘mutilated? which 
elucidates the MidHG. meanings; OHG. 
hamalén, MidHG. hameln (and hamen), 
‘to mutilate” AS. hamelian, E. to hamble 
(‘mutilate, lame’); OHG.. hamalscorro, 
m., ‘boulder,’ OHG. hamal-, hamalung-stat, 
f., ‘place of execution, MidHG. hamelstat, 
n. aud m., ‘indented coast,’ hamelstat, 
f., ‘rugged ground.’ Allied to OHG, ham 
(inflected hammér), adj., ‘mutilated, crip- 
pled’ (comp. hemmen), just as Fr. mouton to 
Lat. mutilus, 

ssantmer, m., ‘hammer, clapper,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. hamer (plur. hemer), 
OHG. hamar (plur. hamard), m.; comp. 
OSax, hamur, AS. hamor, m., E. hammer, 
and its equiv. Ole. hamarr, m. (also ‘cliff, 
rock’) ; the common Teut. word for ‘ham- 
mer,’ by chance unrecorded in Goth. only. 
For the elucidation of its earlier history the 
subsidiary meanings in Scand. are import- 


ant; the cognate term kamy in OSlov. sig- 


nifies ‘stone.’ Hence it has been assumed 
that Hammer is lit. ‘stone weapon.’ Whether 
Sans, agman, ‘rock, stone weapon, hammer, 
anvil,’ &e., and Gr. dkuwy, fanvil?’ (Lith. 
akmu, ‘stone’), are also allied is uncertain. 

Hamurling, Hemnrling, m.,feunuch,’ 
ModHG. simply, a deriv. of Hammel. 

Santpfel, f, from the equiv. MidHG,. 
hant-vol, ‘a handful.’ 

Ssaniffer, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
hamster, m., ‘German marmot’; OHG. 
hamastro, m., signifies only ‘ cureulio, wee- 
vil, so too OSax. hamstra, f., for *hamastra. 
The existing meaning is probably the 
earlier. In form the word stands quite 
alone ; its occurrence in G. only, perhaps 
supports the view that it was borrowed. 
A corresponding word has not yet been 
found in a neighbouring language. 

Sand, f., ‘hand, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. and OHG. hant, f.; comp. OSax. and 
Du. hand, AS. hand, f., E. hand, Ole. 
hgnd, Goth. handus, f.; a common Teut. 
word for ‘hand, unknown to the other 
divisions of the Aryan group, most of the 
languages having special terms of their 
own. It is usually derived from Goth. 
hinfan, ‘tocatch, frahunpans, m., ‘prisoner’ 
(comp. the cognate E. tohunt, AS. huntian), 
in the sense of ‘the grasping, seizing part,’ 
and to this there is no objection, as far 
as the sound and meaning are concerned. 
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Yet the fact remains that the old names of 
parts of the body have no corresponding 
str. verbal stems; comp. Herz, Obr, Auge, 
Finger, Daumen. With regard to the form, 
it is to be observed that the word, accord- 
ing to Goth. handus, was orig, a u- stem, 
but is declined even in OHG. like nouns 
in 2, though traces of the wu declension 
remain throughout OHG. and MidHG. ; 
comp. abhanden.— Hard, ‘kind, sort,’ is 
developed from the medial sense ‘side’ ; 
comp. MidHG. ze beiden handen, ‘on both 
sides,” aller hande, ‘of every kind, wer 
hande, ‘ of four sorts.’ 

Handel, vb., ‘to manage, act, deal, 
bargain, from MidHG. handeln, OHG. 
hantalén, ‘to grasp with the hands, touch, 
feel, prepare, perform’ (hence O, Lorraine 
handeleir, ‘to sweep’); aderivative of Hand; 
Handel, m., has arisen from the vb. handeln 
merely, just as Urger from argert (see arg), 
Getz from getzen, Opfer from opfern—since 
it does not appear until late MidHG. 
(handel, m., ‘transaction, procedure, event, 
negotiation, wares’), AS. handlian, E. to 
handle, AS. handele, equiv. to E. handle ; 
Scand. hgndla, ‘ to treat.’ 

Ssandwerk, n., ‘handicraft, trade, 
guild,’ from MidHG., hantwere, n., ‘manual 
labour,’ but in the MidHG. period confused 
with antwerc, n., ‘tool, machine,’ whence 
the meaning ‘ any vocation requiring the 
use of tools’ was developed. 

Ssarf, m., ‘hemp,’ from MidHG. hanf, 
hanef, m., OHG. hanaf, hanof, m.; a com- 
mon Teut. word for ‘hemp’ (Goth. *hanaps 
is by chance not recorded); comp. AS. 
henep, E. hemp, Olc. hampr. The usual 
assumption that the word was borrowed 
from the South Europ. Gr, xdvvafis (Lat. 
cannabis) is untenable. The Teutons were 
not influenced by Southern civilisation 
until the last century or so before our era ; 
no word borrowed from Gr,-Lat. has been 
fully subject to the OTeut. substitution of 
consonants (see §inne (1), Pfad, and the 
earliest loan-words under Raifer), But the 
substitution of consonants in Goth. *hanaps 
compared with Gr. ké4vvaBcs proves that the 
word was naturalised among the Teutons 
even before 100 Bc. “The Greeks first 
became acquainted with hemp in the time 
of Herodotus; it was cultivated by the 
Scythians, and was probably obtained from 
Bactria and Sogdiana, the rezions of the 
Caspian and the Aral, where it is said to 
grow luxuriantly even at the present time.” 


Thus we can all the more readily reject 
the assumption of South Europ. influence ; 
comp. feinen. Why should not the Teu- 
tons in their migration from Asia to Europe 
have become acquainted with the culture 
of hemp when passing through the south 
of Russia, where the plant grows wild, and 
indeed among the very people who directly 
or indirectly supplied the Greeks with the 
word kdvvaBis? (comp. also Grbfe), KdvvaBrs 
itself is a borrowed term, and Goth. *hanaps 
corresponds in sound quite as well with 
OSlov. konoplja, Lith. kandpés, ‘hemp.’ 
The word is found even among the Persians 
(kanab). It does not seem to be genuinely 
Aryan, 

ang, m., ‘declivity, propensity, bias,’ 
from MidHG. hane (-ges), m., ‘declivity, 
hanging.’ See hangen. 

hangen, vb., ‘to hang, be suspended,’ 
from MidHG. hdhen (hienc, gehangen), 
OHG. hdhan (hiang, gihangan), str. vb. ; 
comp. fangen, from OHG,. fahan ; before h 
an n is suppressed (comp. OHG. dé/ta from 
denchan, dadjte from denfen ; brachte, OHG. 
bréhta, from bringen). Corresponding to 
Du. hangen, AS. hén (héng, hangen), E. to 
hang, Goth. héhan for *hanhan, str. v., 
‘to hang” In ModHG., E., and Du., the 
old str. vb, nas been confused with the 
corresponding wk. vb., so that the trans. 
and intrans. meanings have been combined ; 
comp. Du. hangen, E. to hang, ‘to suspend 
and to be suspended’; in MidHG. hdhen, 
is trans. and intrans., while hangen (OHG. 
hangén, AS. hangian) is intrans. only, ‘to 
be suspended’ ; to this is allied OHG. and 
MidHG. hengen, ‘to hang down (one’s head), 
give a horse its head, permit, grant,’ comp. 
henfen. The ModHG. vb. is due to a blend- 
ing in sound of MidHG, héhen (hangen) 
and hengen, yet in meaning it represents 
only MidHG. Adhen, OHG. hdhan. Terms 
undoubtedly allied to the common Teut. 
root hanh (hdh) are wanting in the other 
Aryan languages ; Goth. héhan, ‘to leave 
in doubt,’ has been compared with Lat. 
cunctart, ‘to delay.’ 

SHanfe, f., ‘Hanse,’ from MidHG. hans, 
hanse, f., ‘mercantile association with cer- 
tain defined powers as knights, merchant’s 
guild’; orig. an UpG. word (prob. signify- 
ing any corporation, association? OHG. 
and Goth. hansa, f., AS. hés, ‘ troop’), yet 
it soon became current in all G. dialects, 
and has been preserved in its application 
to the towns of the great North G. Han- 
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seatic League, while the orig. sense ‘troop’ 
became obsolete even in MidHG. The 
nominal vb. hanfeln is simply ModHG. ‘to 
admit any one into a corporation’ (not into 
the Sanje only), 

$anfeln, vb., ModHG. only, different 
from the earlier homonymous word men- 
tioned under Hanfe ; lit. ‘to make a Hans, 
2.¢. a fool, of anybody’ (comp. the abusive 
terms Hansdumm, Hansnarr, Hanswurft). 

hantieren, vb., from the equiv. late 
MidHG. hantieren, ‘to trade, sell’? ; not a 
derivative of Hand, meaning ‘to handle,’ 
because in that case we should expect nd 
for nt in MidHG. and ModHG., but from 
Fr, hanter, ‘to haunt, frequent,’ which 
found its way from MidDu. into the Mod 
Teut. dialects. It is curious to observe in 
how many ways obscure words have been 
corrupted in G@. Comp, the earlier spell- 
ing handthieren, 

hHapern, vb., ‘to stick, hitch,’ formed 
from Du. (MidDu.) haperen, ‘to miss, stut- 
ter’; yet also Suab. hdperen (as well as 
Swiss hdpen, ‘to crawl’?). The corre- 
sponding terms, origin, and history of the 
diffusion of the cognates are obscure. 

Ssarfe, f., ‘harp,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. harfe, harpfe, OHG. harfa, harpha, f. ; 
comp. AS. hearpe, f., i. harp; a common 
Teut. word (Venantius Fortunatus calls 
harpa a barbaric, ve. Teut. instrument), 
denoting a string instrument peculiar to 
the Teutons. Its use was confined in 
earlier times to the OTeut. chiefs, just as 
the violin or fiddle was to the common 
folk. 

Haring, Sering, m., ‘herring,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. hérinc (-ges), m., OHG. 
héring, m.; comp. Du. haring, AS. héring, 
m., E. herring; a specifically West Teut. 
word (in Ole. sild), whose @ (@) is also 
attested by Fris. dials. and by the Mod 
HG. pronunciation with @ The OHG, 
MidHG., and MidDu. variant /ering points 
to a connection with OHG. Agri, ‘army,’ 
and thus’regards the fish as ‘one that 
comes in shoals,’ as Heerling, ‘small army.’ 
Whether the older form hdéring (Anglo- 
Fris. héring) is related to these cognates is 
uncertain. The Teut. word found its way 
into Rom. (Fr. hareng). 

Ssarke, f,, ‘rake,’ a LG. word, in UpG. 
Rechen ; comp. Du. hark, AS. *hearge, E. 
harrow, Ole. herfe, u., ‘harrow,’ Dan, hare, 
Swed. herf. Considering the almost certain 
identity of the words, their phoneticrelations 


present some difficulties. The root might 
perhaps be Sans. kharj, ‘to scratch? yet 
AS. hyrwe *heurge), E. harrow, Ole. herfe, 
‘rake,’ are difficult to reconcile with it, 

Ssarlekin, m., ‘harlequin,’ first natu- 
ralised towards the end of the 17th cent. 
from Ital. arlecchino (applied to the masked 
clown in Ital. comedy), and Fr. harlequin, 
arlequin. 

ssarnt, m., ‘harm, distress, sorrow,’ 
very rarely occurs in MidHG. and earlier 
ModHG., probably formed from E. harm 
and revived in the last cent. through the 
influence of E. literature (comp. Halle, Heim); 
MidHG. (entirely disused) harm, m., ‘in- 
jury, pain’; OHG. haram, OSax. harm, m., 
‘affront, cutting words, mortification’; AS. 
hearm, m., ‘insult, harm’; E. harm; Ole. 
harm,m., ‘grief, care.” From pre-Teut. *kar- 
ma,Sans.*earmat, ectrma?. This is also indi- 
cated by OSlov. sramzé (from *sormi), m., 
‘shame, disgrace.” An OG. (OHG. and 
OSax.) compound, OHG. haramscara, 
OSax. harmscara, f., ‘outrageous, excru- 
ciating punishment,’ was retained as late 
as MidHG., in which harn-, harm-schar, 
‘torment, distress, punishment.’ remained 
current, when Harm alone had already dis- 
appeared, Comp. herb. 

Sarit, m., ‘urine,’ earlier dial. variant 
Harm (Luther), from MidHG. harn (Bay. 
and East Rhen.), harm, m. and n., OHG. 
haran, m., ‘urine’ (respecting the variant 
with m see arn); a specifically UpG. 
word, probably identical orig. with AS. 
scearn, Ole. skarn, n., ‘mud’; sk and A 
(the latter for & without s) would have 
interchanged in OTeut. Allied to Gr, cxdp ; 
comp. hocen, droffeln, linfs, Stier. The 
derivation of $arn from a root /ar, ‘to 
pour out,’ remains dubious. 

Ssarnifch, m., ‘harness, armour,’ from 
MidHG. harnasch, variants harnas, harnesch, 
in., ‘harness’ ; borrowed at the end of the 
12th cent. from OFr. harnais, ‘armour, 
gear,’ which has come to be a common 
Rom. term (Ital. arnese), but may be traced 
probably to a Kelt. source (W. hazar- 
naez, ‘iron utensils’); the connecting link 
might be MidE. harnez, ‘armour’ (E. har- 
NESS). 

barren, vb., ‘to wait, linger in expec- 
tation, delay,’ from MidHG. harren, ‘to 
wait, sojourn’; a MidG. word, entirely un- 
known to OHG. as well as the other Teut. 
dialects, but undoubtedly a genuine Teut. 
term ; of obscure origin (allied, like Gr. 
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kaprepeiv, to hart? ; comp. Lat. durare, akin 
to durus). 


barf, adj., ‘hard, rough, ModHG, 
simply ; E. harsh (‘bitter, severe’) ; un- — 
Clearly 


known to AS., OHG., and Ole. 
a derivative of hart; comp. rafd), allied to 
grade, Goth. *rasga- to rapa-, ‘quick’ (OHG, 
rado), Ole. horskr, ‘quick, to AS. hrade, 


Ole. beiskr, ‘bitter? to Goth. badt-ra-; | 


hence Goth. hardus, ‘hard, perhaps pre- 
supposes *harsks, *harsqs. 


of the frozen ground’; ModHG, Sarjd, 
“snow-crust,’ dial. But hart (“hard’) alone 
suffices to elucidate this latter sense, as is 
shown by OHG. hertemdnét, MidHG. herte- 
mdnot, ‘hard month,’ applied to December 
and January. See the following word. 

hart, adj., ‘hard, stiff, severe, stern, 
difficult, hard by,’ from MidHG. herte, 
hart, adj. (harte, adv.; comp. faft, adv., 
allied to feft, fdyon to fin, &c.), ‘hard, firm, 
difficult, painful,’ OHG. hertz, harti, hart, 
adj. (harto, adv.), ‘ hard’ ; comp. AS. heard, 
‘hard, strong, brave, E. hard (hardy is 
probably derived directly from Rom.— 
Fr, hardi, which, however, is a derivative 
of G. hart), Goth. hardus, adj., ‘hardy, 
severe,” A common Teut. adj. from pre- 
Teut. kartéis; comp. Gr. kparvs, ‘strong, 
powerful, potentate,’ Kaprepls, Kparepds, 
‘strong, staunch, mighty, violent,’ adv., 
kdpra, ‘very strongly’ (OHG. harto, adv., 
‘very, extremely’); allied perhaps to Sans. 
krdatu-s, m., ‘force, strength’ (root kar, ‘to 
do, make’), or however to Lith. kartzs, 
‘bitter’ (root Art, ‘to cut, split’). Others 
compare Sans. ¢drdha-s, ‘bold, strong,’ to 
the Teut. adj. 

Sart, Sard, f. and m., ‘forest, from 
MidHG. hart, m., f., and n,, OHG. hart, 
‘forest’; comp. also Gpeffart from spéhtes 
hart (allied to Specht); Harz for MidHG. 
Hart ; Haardt in the Palatinate. 

Sarg, n., ‘resin’ from MidHG. harz, 
n. and m., ‘resin, bitumen,’ with the 
variants hars, harse; OHG, harz, and with 
a suffix harzoh, ‘resin’; Du. hars, f., with 
an abnormal s, but LG. hart ; unknown to 
E. and Scand. as well as Goth. ; of obscure 
origin, scarcely allied to Gr. xdpdapor, 
‘cress’ For other OTeut. words with the 
same meaning see under Bernftein and Mitt 
(also Theer). 

hafcder, vb., ‘to snatch,’ a MidG. word 
made current by Luther, unknown to the 
modern UpG. dialects as well as to OHG., 


Yet it might | 
also be connected with Ic. Aértl, Shardness—' 


MidHG., and all other languages. Pro- 
bably connected with haft, heben, root haf 
(Lat. capio); Goth. *hafskon, ‘to seize,’ 
must have become *haskén in G., just as 
Goth. hatfsts, f., ‘quarrel, fight,’ has become 
the OHG. adj. Aevstt, ‘violent’; comp. 
OHG. forscén, ‘to demand,’ for *forhskén, 
Goth. waétrstw, ‘work, for *watérhstw. 
Comp. harfh, Haft, Hauite. 

Safe, m., ‘hare, from MidHG. hase, 
OHG, haso, m. ; a common Teut. term for 
‘hare’; comp. Du. haas, AS. hara (with 
change of s into r), E. hare, Ole. here, m.; 
Goth. *hasa (OHG. haso) or *haza (AS. 
hara), is by chance not recorded, To the 
pre-Teut. sasa(n), Ind. eagé (instead of 
*casd, just as gvdguras for *svdguras, comp. 
Schwabher), ‘hare, corresponds ; the word 
also occurs in a remarkable manner only 
once again in OPruss. (as. sasims for szase- 
nas). The primit. word kasa-, ‘hare,’ may 
be connected with AS. hasu, ‘grey.’ From 
Teut. is derived Fr. hase, f., ‘doe-hare.’ 
—The term Hafenfdharte, ‘hare-lip,’ is not 
recorded in G. until the 14th cent., but it 
already exists in AS. as hersceard (in E. 
hare-lup); comp. further the Olc. nick- 
name Skarde, also OF ris. has-skerde, * hare- 
lipped.’ 

Ssafel, f., ‘hazel,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. hasel, OHG. hasala, f., hasal, m. ; 
comp. AS. hesel, E. hazel, Olc. hast (hence 
hgslur, plur., ‘boundary posts’) ; the com- 
mon Teut. word for ‘hazel, from pre- 
Teut. késolo- ; hence in Lat., with the nor- 
mal change of s into r, corulus, ‘hazel’ ; 
comp. further OlIr. coll, ‘ hazel,’ for *cosi. 

Hafpe, Hafpe, f., ‘hasp, clamp, hinge,’ 
from MidHG. haspe, hespe, f., ‘hinge of a 
door ; windle’ (with the variant hospe, f., 
‘clasp’), OHG. haspa, ‘a reel of yarn’; 
comp Ole. hespa, f., ‘hank, skein of wool; 
bolt of a door’; E. hasp, MidE. haspe, 
‘bolt, woollen yarn,’ so too AS. hesp, heps, 
heps, f. The double sense ‘door bolt, door 
hook, and hasp,’ seems OTeut. ; as a tech- 
nical term in weaving, this word, like 
Ntocen, found its way into Rom. (Ital. aspo, 
OFr. hasple); see also Kunfel. Whether 
the two meanings have been developed 
from one, or whether two distinct words 
have been combined, is uncertain, since we 
have no etymological data, 

Sbafpel, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
haspel, n., OHG. haspil, m., ‘reel, windle’ ; 
a derivative of Hafype. 

Haff, f, ‘haste, hurry,’ ModHG. simply ; 
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a MidG.and LG. word; comp. MidDu. haast, 
f., MidE. haste, E. haste; borrowed from 
OFr. haste, hate (comp. Ital. astivamente), 
which again correspond to the OTeut. cog- 
nates of ModHG. heftig; comp. OHG. 
heistt, AS. héste, ‘ violent’ (Goth. hafsts, 
“ dispute’). 

Saf, m., from the equiv. MidHG. and 
OHG. haz, (gen. haz3es), m., ‘hatred’; in 
OHG. the older neut. gender occurs once 
(comp. Goth. hatis, n., Scand. hatr, n.); 


AS. fgte (E. hate) and OSax. hett are also . 
masc. ; the common Teut. term for ‘hate,’ | 


pointing to pre-Teut. kodos, kodesos (Lat. 
*codus, *codervs), n. ModHG. Sader, and 
Gr. «670s, may also be allied, since an 
Aryan root két, kdd, is possible. The orig. 
sense of Haf is indicated by Hak and heben, 
as well as the wk. vb. haffen, from MidHG, 
hazzen, OHG. haz3én, haz30n, which in 
OHG. also means ‘to pursue’ (OSax. hatén, 
‘to waylay’). Haft tgo seems allied ; hence 


the prim. meaning of af is probably ‘hos- | 
© cay, loath- | 


tile, hasty pursuit. _ha@Rli 
some,’ from MidHG. hag-, he33eléch, ‘ malig- 
nant, hateful, ugly.’ 

Haffchelr, vb., ‘to fondle, pamper,’ re- 
cently coined in ModHG. ?. 

Ssatfchier, m., ‘imperial horsecuard,’ 
first occurs in early ModHG., borrowed 
from Ital. arcvere (Fr. archer), ‘archer 

Safty, ‘baiting, chase’; comp, hegen. 

Spartbe, f., “hood, cap (woman’s), crest, 
tuft,’ from MidHG. habe, OHG. haba, f., 
‘covering for the head worn by men (Mid 
HG., especially by soldiers, ‘peaked hel- 
met, steel-cap’) and women’; comp. AS. 
haife, in a special sense ‘mitre’; Scand. 
hifa, f., ‘cap, hood’ The cognates are 
connected by gradation with Haupt (Aryan 
root kip). 

SHarrbitze, f., ‘howitzer,’ first occurs in 
early ModHG., introduced during the Hus- 
site Wars from Bohemia (houfnice, ‘stone 
slinger’), hence the earliest recorded form, 
Haubnigze. 

hauchen, vb., ‘to breathe, respire, ex- 
hale, from MidHG. (rare) hichen, ‘to 
breathe,’ an UpG. word ; perhaps recently 
coined in imitution of the sound. Cognate 
terms are wanting, 

Ssanuderer, m., ModHG. only, from the 
equiv. Du. stulhouder, lit. Stalthalter, ‘job- 
master’ (in MidG, Gefdhirrhalter, also Pojt- 
halter); Du. houden is Mod HG. halten. 

hauen, vb., ‘to hew, chop, carve,’ from 


MidHG. houwen, OHG. houwan (MidHG, 
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houwen, OHG. houwén), ‘to hew’; comp. 
OSax. hauwan, AS. hedwan, E. to hew, Ole. 
heggva ; Goth, *haggwan, a redupl. vb., is 
wanting ; Teut. haww, haw, from pre-Teut. 
kow ; not allied to xérrw, but to OSlov. 
kovq, kovati, ‘to forge, Lith. kéuju (kdutt), 
‘to strike, forge, £ova, ‘combat.’ Comp. 
Hace, Heu, Hieb— Hane, f., ‘hoe, mattock, 
pickaxe, from MidHG. howwe, OHG. houwa, 
f., ‘hatchet, 

Ssaufe, m., ‘heap, pile, mass,’ from Mid 
HG. hiéfe, houfe, m., haf, how, m., ‘ heap, 
troop,’ OHG, hafo, houf, m., ‘heap, troop’ ; 
comp. OSax. hép, Du. hoop, AS. hedp, m., 
K. heap ; Scand. hépr, ‘troop,’ is borrowed 
from LG. ; Goth. *haups, *hdpa are want- 
ing; these words, which belong to the same 
root, are evidently related by gradation 
(comp. OHG., haba, ‘hood, allied to OHG. 
houbit, ‘head’), Probably related to OSlov. 
kupt (Goth. *hawpa-), m., ‘heap,’ Lith. 
katpas, ‘heap, kupra, ‘hump’ (Lett. kupt, 
*to form into a ball’), although the corre- 
spondence of Slav. » to LG, and E. p is 
not normal; Slay. y is mostly f or 6 in 
LG: and Goth. Since Goth. p indicates 
pre-Teut. b, the word may be connected 
also with Lat. incubo, ‘the treasure demon 
who lies on the hoard, nightmare.’ Others 
compare it to Lith. kugis, ‘heap.’ 

hdufig, adj., copious, abundant,’ Mod 
HG. only, lit. ‘ by heaps.’ 

Spaupt, n., ‘head, chief, leader, from 
MidHG. houbet, howpt (also héubet), n., 
OHG. houbit, n.; the OTeut. word for 
‘head, supplanted in the 16th cent. by 
Kopf in all the G. dials. (Rohl-, Krauthauypt, 
almost the only existing forms, are dia- 
lectal), while E. and Scand. have retained 
the earlier form—AS. hedfod, E. head (for 
*heafd), n., Olc. haufup, later hgfup, n., 
Swed. hufvud, Dan. hoved, ‘head,’ Goth. 
haubif, n. Since all the Teut. dialects 
point to an old diphthong aw in the stem, 
of which @ in OHG. hdba, ‘hood,’ is the 
graded form (comp. Haube), the Aryan base 
must be koupot, and Lat. cdéput, for which 
*cauput might have been expected, was 
probably transformed by the influence of a 
word corresponding to AS, hafola, ‘ head,’ 
Sans. kapdla, ‘skull, an assumption also 
supported by Lat. capillus, ‘hair (of the 
head).’ The MidHG. héubet (Luther Heupt), 
formed by mutation from OHG. houbit, is 
still preserved in 3u Haupten, in which 
primit. phrase the plur. curiously repre- 
sents the sing. 
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Sans, n., ‘house, household,’ from Mid 
HG. and OHG. Ads, n., which has the same 
sound in all OTeut. dials. ; ModDu. huis, 
E. house (to which husband, hussy, and lust- 
éngs, are allied). Goth. *hus is found only 
once in gudhds, ‘ temple,’ lit. ‘God’s house’ 
(for which Goth. razn is used ; comp. Raft), 
but may be also inferred from the bor- 
rowed term, OSlov. chyzt, ‘house.’ In 
the other Teut. dialects it is the prevalent 
term, corresponding to G. Haus. Probably 
cognate with Hiitte, and like this term allied 
to a Teut. root hid, ‘to hide’ (AS. h#dan, 
E. to hide); hdsa- for hdssa-, hdpta-, lit. 
‘that which hides’? See further under 
Hiitte. Others connect Goth. Ads with Goth. 
huz-ds, ‘refuge,’ and Lat. custos. In this 
case too the prim. sense assigned would 
hold good. 

hau, hauen, ady., ‘out of doors, 
abroad,’ from MidHG. haze for hie ae, 
‘here outside,’ like MidHG. hinne for hie 
anne. 

Ssartffe, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
haste, m., ‘shock of corn, haycock, cannot 
be traced farther back ; evidently for hafste, 
akin to hife, ‘heap. Comp. Lith. kepstas, 
‘tump.’ 

Ssaut, f., “hide, skin, cuticle, from Mid 
HG.,andOHG. hat,f., ‘hide’; ModDu. huid, 
AS, igd, f., E. hide, Scand. has, f.; the 
OTeut. word for ‘hide’ (Goth. *héps, gen., 
*hadais, is by chance not recorded), from 
pre-Teut. kdti-s, f. ; it is Lat. cdéites (for the 
gradation of @ to 2%, see [aut and Gof) ; 
comp. Gr. kéros, n., ‘skin, covering’; the 
root has a prefix s in Gr. cxdros, n., ‘skin, 
leather, Lat. scdé-twm, ‘shield,’ cxi-dor, 
‘skin, arms stripped off a slain enemy.’ 
Hence the dental in OHG, hét, Lat. cutis, 
would be a suffix merely; for s-ku as a 
root meaning ‘to cover, hide,’ see under 
Sdheune, Scheuer. The EH. vb. to Atde, from 
AS. hgdan, may belong to the same root 
with an abstract dental suffix *hdi/1-, ‘cover- 
ing,’ hddjan, ‘toenvelop,’ Yet traces exist, 
as may be seen under Hiitte, of a root hud 
from kudh, ‘to veil,’ in the non-Teut. lan- 
guages. 

Ssebanrme, f., ‘midwife,’ from MidHG. 
hebamme ; the latter form, from heve-amme, 
has been modified in sense by connection 
with heben, its last component representing 
an earlier anne equiv, in meaning, OHG. 
usually hevi-anna, f. ; anna, f., ‘woman’ is 
cognate with Lat. dus, ‘old woman? (see 
hn), and hence probably stands for anua, 
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anva (comp. Mann, Minn), Yet OHG. hgv- 
anna may be really nothing more than the 
pres. partic. of heben, prim. form hafjan(d)j6, 
‘she who lifts, of which the later forms 
are modifications. .In MidE. midwif, KE. 
midwife, ModDu. vroedvrouww, from vroed, 
‘wise, prudent’ (comp. Span. comadre, Fr. 
sage-femme) ; no word common to Teut. can 
be found. ‘There were probably no regular 
midwives in the Teut. period. 

Sebel, m., ‘lever, yeast,’ first occurs in 
early ModHG. in the sense of ‘lever’ ; 
comp. MidHG. /ebel, hevel, OHG. hevilo, 
m., ‘ yeast’ (as a means of causing a thing 
to rise) ; v, f, as the older form, was sup- 
planted by connecting the word with heben. 

heben, vb., ‘to raise, lift, levy, solve 
(doubts), settle (disputes), remove,’ from 
MidHG. heben, heven, ‘to rise, raise, lilt,’ 
OHG. heffan, hevan (prop. heffu, hevis, hevit, 
heffamés, inf. heffan), from habjun, which 
occurs in Goth. in the sense of ‘to raise, 
lift up’; root, haf, hab; b properly be- 
longed in the str, vb. to the pret. plur. 
and partic., but may have found its way 
into other stems. AS, hebban (sing. hebbe, 
hefst, hef pb, &c.), E. to heave ; Mod Du. heffen ; 
Olc. hefja, Respecting 7 as a formative ele- 
ment of the pres, stem in str. vbs., see under 
fchaffen, (acdhen, &e. ; it corresponds to Lat. 2 
in vbs. of the 3rd conjug., such as facio. 
Hence Lat. capto corresponds exactly to 
Goth. hafjun ; Aryan root kap. There are 
numerous examples in Teut, of the sense 
‘to seize, which belongs to the Lat. vb. ; 
see under §aft. Since Lat. capio is not 
allied to habeo, and Lat. habeo is cognate 
with Teut. haben (capio, root kap, habeo, ‘to 
have,’ root khabh), haben is entirely uncon- 
nected with heben. Yet in certain cases it 
cannot be doubted that the words related 
to haben have influenced the meaning of 
those connected with feben ; some words 
may be indifferently assigned to the one 
or the other; comp. eg. Habe with Hanbd- 
habe. With the root kap, Lat. capio, some 
also connect Gr. xan, ‘handle.’ 

Sedhel, f., ‘flax-comb,’ from MidHG. 
hechel, also hachel, f.: comp. Du. hekel ; 
MidE. hechele, E. hatchel and hackle ; want- 
ing in Ole.; Swed. hdickla, Dan. hegle 
(Goth. *hakila, *hakula, is assumed). Pro- 
bably allied to OHG. and MidHG. hecchen, 
hecken (hakjan), ‘to pierce’ (espec. ot snakes), 
and further to the cognates of afen (E. 
hook). Goth. hakuls, ‘ cloak,’ OHG. hahhul, 
MidHG. hachel, m., Ole. hgkull, m., AS. 
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hacele, ‘cloak,’ are not allied ; they belong 
rather to a conjectural Goth. *héka, f., 
‘goat’ (AS. hécen, ‘kid, from Goth. *hé- 
kein, n. ; see under Geif), and hence pro- 
bably mean ‘hairy garment.’ See also 


Hecht. 

Hehfe, Hachfe, f., from the equiv. 
MidHG. heghse, OHG. hahsa, f., ‘hock’ 
(especially of horses); the presumable form 
in Goth. is *hahst (gen. *hahsjés), f. Cor- 
responding in sound to OlInd. kak&/d, f., 
‘girth (of a saddle), a derivative of kak&a-s, 
m., ‘passage for the girths, armpit’; Lat. 
coud, ‘hip,’ whence the adv. cowim, ‘squat- 
ting,’ from which a meaning similar to that 
of the HG. word may be deduced. The sig- 
nification of the primit, Aryan word fluc- 
tuated between ‘armpit, hip, and hock.’ 
In the Teut. group the following are 
also allied to Goth, *hahst, f—OHG., hah- 
sin6n, MidHG. hehsenen, ‘subnervare, to 
hamstring,” AS. héxene, MidE. houghsene, 
Fris, Aduene, ‘hock.’ 

Ssechf, m., ‘pike,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. hechet, hecht, OHG. hehhat, hahhit, m. ; 
comp. OSax. hacud, AS. hacod, haced, m., 
‘pike’; a West Teut. word connected with 
OHG. and MidHG. hecken, ‘to pierce,’ men- 
tioned under Hedjel. On account of its 
pointed teeth the pike is called the ‘piercer.’ 
Comp. E. poke, Fr. brochet, ‘pike, from 
broche, ‘spit,’ Scand. gedda, ‘pike,’ allied 
to gaddr, ‘ prickle.’ 

Ssecke (1.), f., ‘hedge,’ from MidHG. 
hecke, f., OHG. hecka, hegga, f., ‘hedge,’ the 
latter from hagjé-, whence also AS. hecg, 
f., Mid. heyge, E. hedge; AS. also hege, 
m., ‘hedge’ (comp. E. haybote, ‘an allow- 
ance of wood for repairing fences’). Of 
the same origin as the cognates mentioned 
under Hag. 

Ssecke (2.), f., ‘the act of breeding,’ Mod 
HG. simply, probably neither identical 
nor even cognate with Hecke (1), ‘hedge,’ 
because E. hedge, ‘ede (1), and hatch, 
“Hecke (2), are totally distinct ; the former 
is MidE. hegge (AS. hecg, f.?), the latter 
MidE. hacche (AS. *hecce?); KE. hatch, 
‘brood, incubation.” MidHG, has a wk. 
vb., hecken, ‘to propagate’ (of birds), MidE. 
hacchen, E. to hatch; OHG. hegidruosa, 
MidHG. hegedruose, f., ‘testicle, may be 
cognate (g in AS. hagan, ‘gignalia,’ in 
comparison with the earlier k& in MidE, 
hacche, is conceivable), and hence too Mid 
HG. hagen, m., ‘bull kept for breeding,’ 
earlier ModHG. acti, ‘boar kept for 


breeding.’ The cognates seem to indivate 
a Teut. root hag, hakk, ‘to propagate.’ 

Sede, f., ‘tow,’ ModHG. simply, from 
LG. heede, formed from Herde by suppress- 
ing the r (see Mttete) ; comp. MidDu. herde, 
‘flax fibre, AS. heorde, f., ‘refuse of flax, 
tow,’ E.hards(plur.). Are AS. heord and Ole. 
haddr, ‘hair, allied? For ede (probably 
Goth. *hazdé, *hazdj6) UpG. has Werg. 

Ssederich, m., ‘hedge-mustard, ground 
ivy,’ from late MidHG. hedertch, m., a 
corruption of Lat. (glecoma) hederacea, 

Seer, n., from the equiv. MidHG. here, 
OHG, hert, hari, n., ‘army’; comp. Goth. 
harjts, m., AS. here, m., Ole. herr, m.; a 
common Teut. word for ‘army,’ still cur- 
rent in Swed. and Dan. hér, Du. heer- in 
compounds. AS. here was supplanted in 
the MidE. period by the Rom. army ; yet 
AS. here-gcatwe, ‘military equipment or 
trappings,’ has been retained down to 
ModE, as heriot ; similarly the AS. word 
for har-bour (comp. Herberge). The term 
chario-, ‘army, met with in Teut. proper 
names of the Roman period, corresponds 
to OlIr. cwire, ‘troop,’ OPruss. sarjis, 
‘army, of which Lith. séras, ‘war, is the 
base (Heer, lit. ‘that which belongs to 
war’); to this OPers. kdra, ‘army,’ is 
allied?. In MidHG. and earlier ModHG, 
there is another deriv. of the root kar, 
viz. harst, MidHG. also harsch, ‘body of 
troops.” The verbal form from the as- 
sumed word for ‘war’ was perhaps Goth. 
*harjén, ‘to wage war upon’; comp. Ole. 
herja, ‘to go on a predatory expedition,’ 
AS. herigan, E. to harry, to harrow, OHG. 
heri6n, MidHG. hern, ‘to ravage, plunder.’ 
Comp. further Herberge and Haring. 

Ssefe, f., ‘yeast, lees, dregs,’ from Mid 
HG. heve, hépfe, m. and f., OHG. hevo, 
hépfo, m. (from héppo, hafjo, ‘ yeast’); as 
a substance producing fermentation it is 
derived from the root haf, lit. ‘raising’ ; 
hence also OHG. hevilo, MidHG. hevel, 
‘yeast,’ as well as AS. hef, Du. “ef, heffe, 
f., ‘yeast’ (see Hebel). Similarly Fr. levain, 
levire, are related to lever. Yet OHG. 
hépfo can scarcely be referred to the Aryan 
root kap, ‘ to raise.’ 

Sseff, ‘handle, hilt, stitched book, num- 
ber (of a periodical), from MidHG. fefte, 
OHG. heftz, Shaft, handle of a knife, hilt of 
asword’; connected with the root haf (‘to 
lift’) or hab (‘to have’).—hbeffert, vb., ‘to 
stitch,’ from MidHG. and OHG. heften, ‘to 
fasten,’ 
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heffig, adj., ‘vehement, violent, im- 
petuous, from MidHG,. heftec, adj., ‘re- 
maining firm, persistent,’ then ‘earnest, 
important, strong,’ It seems to be based 
upon a blending of two words orig. quite 
distinct, for ModHG. heftig, ‘ vehemens,’ 
is late OHG. hetftig, MidHG. hezfte, adv. 
hetfteclichen, with which Goth. hazfsts, OFr. 
haste, as well as ModHG. Saft, are con- 
nected. 

hegen, vb., ‘to enclose, cherish, foster, 
from MidHG. hegen, ‘to cherish, keep,’ lit. 
‘to surround with a fence” OHG. hegen, 
‘to fence in’; allied to Hag. 

SHebhl, m., from the equiv. MidHG. hele, 
MidG, héle, ‘concealment’; also MidHG. 
hele, adj., ‘concealed’ ; derivatives of Mid 
HG. héin. See heblen. 

Hebler, vb, from the equiv. MidHG. 
héln, OHG. hélan, ‘to keep secret, conceal,’ 
AS, hélan, E. to heal, ‘to cover, conceal,’ 
Du. helen, ‘ to conceal.’ Root Aél, from 
pre-Teut. kel (Sans. *¢al), in the sense of 
“concealing cover’; see further under Halle, 
Hehl, Halle, Hille, Hiilfe, as well as hofl, 
Hohle, and Helm. The Aryan root is at- 
tested by Lat. célare (¢ as in Goth. */éle2, 
which is indicated by MidHG. hele, f., 
mentioned under eh), occwlo, Gr. root Kad 
in xadtrrw, ‘I cover, xadvBy, Shut, Olt. 
celim, ‘I hide.’ 

hebr, adj., ‘exalted, sublime, sacred,’ 
from MidHG. hér, adj., ‘distinguished, 
exalted, proud, glad,’ also ‘sacred,’ OHG. 
and OLG, hér, ‘distinguished, exalted, 
splendid.’ The corresponding compar. 
is used in G. in the sense of ‘dominus’ ; 
comp. Herr, lit. ‘the more distinguished, 
venerable’ (orig. current in the Teut. lan- 
guages of Mid. Europe only). The orig. 
sense of the adj. is probably ‘venerable,’ 
for the E. and Scand. adj. has the mean- 
ing ‘grey, hoary, old man’; Ole. harr, 
AS. hdr, E. hoar (and the lengthened form 
hoary), ‘grey. Goth. *hatra- (neu. sing. 
mas. *havrs) is wanting. The common 
assumption of a Teut. root hai, ‘to glitter, 
shine,’ from which an adj. hai-ra- can be 
derived with the double sense given above, 
is supported by Ole. hevd, ‘clearness of the 
sky’ (see under heiter), as well as by Goth. 
hais (dat. plur. haizam), n., ‘torch.’ With the 
root hat.(from pre-Teut. kot), Sans. hé-ta-s, 
m., ‘light, lustre, torch, is connected. 

Sseide (1.), f., Sheath, uncultivated land, 
heather,’ from MidHG. heide, OHG, heida, 
f,, ‘heath, untilled, wild, overgrown land, 


heather’; comp. Goth. haipi, f, ‘field, 
AS. hépb, m. and n,, ‘heath, desert,’ also 
‘heather, E. heath, Olc. heidr, f. The 
prim. sense of the common Teut. word is 
‘treeless, untilled plain’; the meaning 
‘heather’ evolved from this is West Teut. 
(AS. Du. and G.), so too Du. het, heide. 
Goth. havi, ‘ field, plain,’ from pre-Teut. 
kéitt, occurs also in OInd, ksétra-m, ‘ field, 
cornfield, region, country,’ for skéram. See 
the next word. 

Seide (2.), m., ‘heathen, pagan,’ from 
MidHG. hewden, m., ‘heathen’ (espec. 
‘Saracen’), OHG. herdan, m.; comp. Du. 
heiden, AS. hépen, E. heathen, Olc. hewenn, 
‘heathen. Ulfilasisacquainted only with 
the corresponding fem. haifné, ‘heathen 
woman,’ while the mase. plur. equiv. to Lat. 
gentes, Gr. vn, appears as Piuddés. The 
connection of the word with human pro- 
gress is difficult to decide ; on account of 
the diffusion of the word in all the Teut. 
dialects, we are evidently not concerned 
here with a word originating in the OHG. 
Biblical texts and translations. The usual 
assumption that Lat. paganus, ‘heathen,’ 
was the model on which the Teut. word was 
built needs to be restricted, since it is im- 
probable that all the OTeut. dialects inde- 
pendently of one another should have given 
an inaccurate rendering of paganus, espe- 
cially since the Slav. languages have bor- 
rowed the word directly (OSlov., Russ. 
pogant). Lat. paganus, ‘heathen’ (Ital. 
payano, Fr. paien), appears in the second 
half of the 4th cent. after Christianity was 
established as the religion of the Empire 
by Constantine and his sons, and the old 
worship was forced from the towns into 
the country districts. The late occurrence 
of the Lat. word explains the fact that in 
Goth. first of all a solitary instance of the 
new term ‘heathen’ is found in the form 
hatpné, f., ‘a heathen woman,’ But the 
appearance of the word in Goth. is more 
easily accounted for than in any other dia- 
lect from the Goth. forms haipi, f,, ‘ field,’ 
haibiwisks, ‘wild’ (milip h.,‘wild honey’). 
Hence in Goth. a form *hatbins would be 
connected more closely with Lat. paganus, 
while in the other dialects the correspond- 
ing word cannot probably be explained from 
the Lat. form. Perhaps here, as in the case 
of Kirche and Pfaffe, the influence of the. 
Goths and of their Christianity upon the 
other Teutons is discernible. Comp. the 
history of the word taufen. 
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Heidelbeere, f., ‘bilberry, whortle- 
berry, from MidHG. heidelber, heitber, n. 
and f., OHG. heidberi, n., ‘bilberry, whortle- 
berry’ ; corresponds to AS. héd-berie, with 
the same meaning. Allied to Heide, f. 

Heikel, adj., ‘hooked, captious, nice,’ 
ModHG. only, but widely current in the 
dials, ; Swiss. hetlxel, Bav. and Suab. haikel, 
East Fris. hekel, ‘fastidious with regard to 
food” Geographically heifel and Gfel seem 
to supplement each other, and hence may 
be regarded as identical. 

dseil, n., ‘health, welfare, salvation,’ 
from MidHG. and OHG. heil, n., ‘health, 
happiness, salvation’; comp. AS. /él, n. 
(for Adz, from hailiz), ‘health, happiness, 
favourable omen’; Ole. heill, n. (f.) (from 
hashiz), ‘favourable omen, happiness.’ Not 
the neut. of the following adj., but properly 
an older as stem, pre-Teut. kddlos (declined 
like Gr, yévos, Lut, genus, n.). Comp. also 
the next. word. 

Heil, adj., ‘hale, healthy, sound,’ from 
MidHG. and OHG, heil, adj., ‘healthy, 
whole, saved’ ; comp. OSax. hél, AS. hal, 
E. whole, Ole. heill, ‘healthy, healed,’ Goth. 
hatls, ‘healthy, sound.” In OTeut. the 
nom. of this adj. was used as a saluta- 
tion (Goth. hails! xaipe! AS. wés hdl /). 
Teut. hatla-z, from pre-Teut: Lailos (-lo- is 
a suffix), corresponds exactly to OSlov. 
célt, ‘complete, whole,’ which, like Pruss, 
kaildstikun, ‘health’ (from *kazldstas,. 
‘healthy ’), is based upon Aryan kailo-; the 
Olr, cognate cd, ‘augury,’ corresponds to 
AS. él, Ole. heill, n., ‘favourable omen,’ 
as well as to OHG. hetlisén and AS. heél- 
sian, ‘to augur.’ Sans. kalya-s, ‘ healthy,’ 
kalydna-s, ‘beautiful, and Gr. cards, KdXos, 
are probably not related to the root kat 
with the suffix lo-. 


heilert, vb., ‘to heal, cure,’ from MidHG. 


and OHG. hetlen, ‘to heal,’ as well as Mid 
HG. heilen, OHG. hetlén, ‘to get well’; 
comp. AS. lélan, E. to heal (to which 
health is allied, AS. hélb, OHG. heilida, f., 
‘health ’).— Sseifand, from the equiv. 
MidHG, and OHG. hetlant, m., ‘Saviour’ ; 
prop. a partic. of heifer (@ being retained in 
the partic. derivative as in Weigand) ; the 
term is HG. and LG.; comp, OSax. héli- 
and, AS. hélend. In England, where it 
became obsolete as early as the 13th cent., 
the word, even in the older period, was 
never so deeply rooted as in Germany. In 
Goth. nasjands, AS. nergend. 

heilig, adj., ‘holy, sacred, inviolable,’ 
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froin the equiv. MidHG. heilec, OHG. hetlag, 
adj. ; comp. OSax. hélag, AS. hdleg, E. holy, 
Ole, heilagr, adj.; all have the common 
meaning, ‘sanctus.’ In Goth. only is the 
adj. unknown (yet hatlag occurs in a Goth. 
Runic inscription); the earlier old heathen 
form weths (see wethen) was used instead. 
The development of meaning in heilig from 
the subst. Heil is not quite clear. Is the 
word Heil used ina religious sense? Comp. 
Ole. heill, ‘favourable omen,’ OHG. heili- 
sn, ‘to augur,’ Olt. cel, ‘augury’ ?. 
Sseint, n., ‘home,’ from MidHG. and 
OHG, heim, n., ‘house, home, dwelling- 
place,” comp. OSax. hém, ‘ dwelling-place,’ 
AS. ham, ‘home, dwelling-place, house,’ 
EK. home, Ole. hewmr, m., ‘dwelling, world,’ 
Goth. haims, f., ‘village’ In the 17th 
cent. and in the first half of the 18th, 
the ModH@. word yanished from the lite- 
rary language (the ady. heim only being 
still used), but was restored through the 


‘influence of English literature (see Halle, 


Gif). The meaning of the Goth. subst. is 
found in the remaining dialects only in 
names of places formed with -heim as the 
secondcomponent. In Goth.a more general 
meaning, ‘dwelling,’ is seen in the adj. 
anahauns, ‘present,’ afhaims, ‘absent’ (see 
Heimat), The assumption that ‘village’ is 
the earlier mearing of Heim is also sup- 
ported by Lith. kémas, katmas, ‘ (peasant’s) 
farm’; Sans. k$éma-s, ‘secure residence,’ 
allied to the root k%, ‘to dwell securely, 
while away’ (hsitis, f., ‘dwelling, earth’), 
OSloy. po-ditd, ‘requiescere,’ po-hojt, ‘rest’ ; 
perhaps also Gr. coun (for cgun), ‘village’ ?. 
—heim, adv., from MidHG. and OHG, 
heim, ace. sing., ‘home(wards),’ and MidHG. 
and OHG. heime, dat. sing., ‘at home’ ; 
in the other dialects, except Goth., the 
respective substs. in the cases mentioned 


_ are likewise used adverbially in the same 


sense. For further references comp. Weile. 

Seeimaf, f., from the equiv. MidHG,. 
heimét, heimuot, heimuote, f. and n., OHG, 
heimuoti, heiméti, n., ‘native place’; a de- 
rivative of Heim. Goth. *haimédi is want- 
ing (haimépli, ‘native land or fields,’ is 
used instead, OHG. heimuodili), Respect- 
ing -édi as a suffix, see Urmut, Cindde. 

Seinen, n., ‘cricket, dimin. of Heime, 
m. and f., from MidHG. heime, OHG., heimo, 
m., ‘cricket’; AS. hdma, ‘cricket’; a de- 
rivative of Heim, hence lit. ‘inmate’ (a 
pet term ?). 

heintlich, adj., ‘ private, secret, comfor- - 
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table, snug, from MidHG. heim(e)lich, adj., 
‘secret, confidential, concealed,’ also ‘home- 
made, domestic’ ; allied to Het. 

SHeiraf, f£, from the equiv. MidHG, 
and OHG. hérdt, m. and f., ‘marriage,’ lit. 
‘care of a house’; Goth. *hedws, * house,’ 
in hetwa-frawja, m., ‘master of the house.’ 
The earlier ModHG. form Seurat is due to 
MidHG. *hiu-rdt for htw-. AS. hiréd, htréd, 
‘family,’ MidE. hired, and AS, hiwréden, 
MidE. héreden in the same sense. ‘lhe first 
component, Goth. heiwa-, is widely diffused 
in OTeut. Ole. hja, hjan, n. plur., ‘man 
and wife, married couple, domestics,’ Ole. 
hyske, n., ‘family,’ hébgle, hgybgle, n., ‘ place 
of residence” Ad, hiwan, plur., ‘servants,’ 
E. hind (E. hive, which is often connected 
with the cognates in question, is not allied, 
since it is due to AS. h@f, ‘ beehive’). 
Scand. hyske, n., corresponds to the West 
Teut. terms, OHG. hiwiski, n., ‘family, 
housekeeping, domestics,’ also OHG. hiun, 
plur., ‘man and wife, servants, héwo, ‘hus- 
band,’ hiwa, ‘ wife’ Goth, hevwa-, ‘house, 
housekeeping,’ has consequently numerous 
cognates within the Teut. group. Its rela- 
tion to the non-Teut. words is dubious; Lat, 
civis, ‘citizen,’ Lith. szeima, seewmgna, ‘ do- 
mestics,’ OSlov. sémyja, sémeja, ‘domestics,’ 
are usually connected with it. Others 
refer it to the root appearing in Heim. See 
Rat. 

heifhen, vb., ‘to ask for, demand, re- 
quire, from MidHG. hetschen, prop. erschen, 
OHG. eiskén, ‘to ask’; the addition of 
initial A inthe MidHG. and ModHG. verbs 
is correctly ascribed to the influence of 
heifer. Comp. OSax. éscén, Du. - eischen, 
AS. dscian, E. to ask; Goth. *aiskén is 
wanting. It corresponds to Lith. jéskéte, 
OSlov. iskati, ‘to seek,’ also probably to 
Armen. aig, ‘investigation,’ and Sans, tech 
(icchate), ‘to seek’ (see anheifdig). 

heifer, adj., ‘hoarse, from MidHG. 
heiser, ‘rough, hoarse,’ with the variant Mid 
HG. heis, heise, OHG. heist, heis, ‘hoarse’ ; 
Goth. *hatsa- is also indicated by AS. hds ; 
in MidE, besides hse, an abnormal hérse 
occurs, whence H. hoarse; so too MidDu. 
heersch, a variant of heesch (the latter also 
ModDu.); the r of the MidHG. and Mod 
HG. derivative heifer is the widely diffused 
adj. suffix in bitter, Lauter, hager, mager, &e. 
The Scand, hdss, for the expected *heiss 
(Goth. *hais), also presents a difficulty. 
Some have attempted to connect the stem 
with that in huj-ten, which is impossible ; 


hés, hwés, in huften, cannot, on account of — 
the vowels, correspond to Goth. *hatsa. 
Others, with greater reason, connect it with 
E. to whistle, AS. heistlian, and with Mod 
HG. wifpeln, ‘to whisper’ (the Teut. root 
hais, hwis, appears with a derivative k in 
AS. hwiskrian, Ole. hviskra, ‘to whisper,’ 
Du. heesch, ‘ hoarse’). 

Sseiffer, m., ‘beech tree, a France, and 
Hess. word, which also appears in LG., but 
is entirely unknown to UpG. and MidG. ; 
even in the MidHG. period heaster occurs ; 
comp. Du. heester (whence Fr. hétre). Note 
the local teri Heifterbach. 

heiff, adj., ‘hot, ardent, vehement,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. and OHG. herz,; comp. 
Du. het, AS. hdt, E. hot, Ole. heir; a 
common Teut. adj. for ‘hot,’ pointing to 
Goth. *hatta-; from the root hit, to which 
Hie is akin. This root may be extended 
from f2, with which OHG. anil MidHG. 
he?, genet, ‘heat’ is connected. See heizen. 

heifen, vb., ‘to bid, command, be called, 
signify, from MidHG. heizen, OHG. herz- 
zan, ‘to name, be named, be called, com- 
mand, promise’; the passive sense, ‘ to be 
named, nominari,’ did not orig. belong to 
the active, but only to the Goth. and AS. 
passive form, AS. hdtan, ‘to name, pro- 
mise, hatte, ‘I am called’ and ‘I was 
called’; Ole. heita, ‘to name, be named, 
promise, vow’; Goth. haztan, a redupl. vb., 
‘to name, appoint, call, invite, command,’ in 
the pass. ‘to be named,’ A common Teut, 
vb. with the prim. sense ‘to call any one 
by name, toname,’ No words undoubtedly 
allied to the Teut. root hart, from pre-Teut. 
kaid, exist in the non-Teut. languages. 
See anheifdhig. 

-Heif, fem. suffix of abstract terms in 
the West Teut. dialects ; prop. an indepen- 
dent word—MidHG, heit, f., ‘method, 
nature,’ OHG. het, m. and f., ‘person, 
sex, rank, estate,’ AS. hdd, ‘estate, race, 
method, quality’; Goth. hazdus, m., 
‘method’; see further under feiter. As 
an independent word it became obsolete 
in E. in the MidE. period, and was, pre- 
served only as asuffix, as in ModHG. ; AS, 
-hdd, E. -hood (boyhood, falsehood, maiden- 
hood), and also HK. -head (maidenhead). 

betfer, adj., ‘clear, serene, bricht, cheer- 
ful, from MidHG. heiter, OHG. heitar, 
adj., ‘serene, bright, glittering’; comp. 
OSax. hédaur, AS. hddor, ‘serene’; a West 
Teut. adj., but in Scand. heib-r, ‘serene,’ 
without the derivative r (all used orig. of 
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the clear, cloudless sky only); comp. Ole. _ 
heip, ‘clear sky? Comp. Teut. haidra-, 
haida-, from pre-Teut. kaitré-, kaito-, with 
Sans. kéra-s, m., ‘brightness, light, rays, 
flame, lamp’ (identical in form with Goth. 
hardus, m., ‘manner, mode,’ connected 
with -heit), from the root cit (két), ‘to shine 
forth, appear, see’; to thisis allied a Sans, 
adj. citrd-s, ‘glittering, radiating, bright, 
glorious,’ containing a derivative r, but 
with a differently graded vowel in the stem, 
A figurative sense is specially attached to 
Ole. heibr (gen. heibar and heirs), m., 
‘honour,’ as well as to -heit. 

heizen, vb., ‘to heat? from the equiv. 
MidHG. and OHG. hewen, a variant of 
heazen (comp. beizen, vetzen) ; a nominal verb 
from herz, stem haita-, Goth. *hattjan ; 
comp. AS. hétan, ‘to make hot, heat’ 
(from Adt), E. to heat. See hetf. 

geld, m., from the equiv. MidHG. helt 
(gen. heldes), m., late OHG. helid, ‘hero’ ; 
corresponding to OSax. hglith, AS. helep- 
(nom. sing., hele), ‘man, hero, Ole. hgldr, 
hgldr (from *halupr), and halr, ‘man,’ 
Teut. halép-, from kalét-, kalét-, may most 
probably be connected with Ir. calath, 
Bret. calet, ‘hard.’ 

helfen, vb. ‘to help, assist, avail, 
remedy,’ from the equiv. MidHG. hélfen, 
OHG, hélfan; a common Teut, vb. used 
in the same sense in all the dialects; 
comp. Goth. hilpan, Ole. hjalpa, AS. 
hélpan, E. to help, Du. helpen, OSax. 
hélpan, Teut. root help from pre-Teut. 
kelb-; a root of another Aryan dialect 
apparently allied in meaning curiously 
ends in p (kelp); comp. Lith, szélpte, ‘to 
help,’ paszalpd, ‘help’ (in Sans. the root 
¢alp does not occur). Sans. Alp, ‘to ac- 
commodate oneself to, suit,’ is even less 
closely connected. 

Hell, adj., ‘clear, bright, evident, from 
MidHG. hél (gen. hélles), adj., ‘loud, sono- 
rous, OHG, hél in gahél, unhél, missahéll 
in MidHG. the meaning ‘sonorous’ was 
still current, but that of ‘ glittering’ is 
found neither in OHG. nor MidHG. Comp. 
OHG. héllan, MidHG. hélen, ‘to resound’ ; 
MidHG. hal (gen. halles), m., ‘sound, 
resonance,’ whence ModHG. hallen; fur- 
ther Scand. Aja/, n., ‘chattering,’ hjala, 
‘to chatter’?. Comp. holen. 

SHellbank, Hdllbank, f., ‘bench near 
the stove,’ allied to earlier ModHG, Selle, 
Halle, f., ‘the narrow space between the stove 
and the wall’; the word is first recorded 


towards the end of the 15th cent., but was 
in existence at an earlier period. Comp. 
AS. heal, MidE. hal, ‘angle, corner’ (comp. 
Olr, cul, ‘corner’).- The ModHG, form 
is due to a confusion with Héf{e, which, 
like the ModHG. Selle ‘wintfel,’ is connected 
with the root hel, ‘ to veil, conceal.’ 

ssellebarfe, f., from the equiv. MidHG. 
helmbarte, f., ‘halberd’; for the second 
part of the compound see Sarte (1). The 
first component has been ascribed to two 
sources—to the very rare MidHG. helm, 
halm, ‘helve, handle, which would pro- 
bably suit, as far as the sense is concerned, 
helmbarte, ‘an axe fitted with a handle’? 
But since helmbarte, in such a derivation, 
should have halm- as the component, the 
phonetic relation of the words is in favour 
of the derivation from /élm, m., hence 
hélmbarte, ‘an axe for cleaving the helmet.’ 
From G. the Rom. words (Ir. hallebarde) 
are derived. 

Ssel{er, m., from the equiv. MidH@. 
heller, haller, m., ‘a copper coin worth about 
ji7d.’; according tothe ordinary supposition, 
“it was so called from the imperial town 
of Sd wabijd-Hall, where it was first coined.” 
The OHG. term hailing, ‘ obolus,’ which 
apparently contradicts this, is perhaps 
rightly regarded as identical with MidHG. 
helblinc, m., ‘a fourth of a farthing’ 

helligen, behelligen, vb., ‘to impor- 
tunate,’ from MidHG, /elligen, ‘to weary 
by pursuit, tease, torment’; a nominal 
verb from MidHG, hellic, adj., ‘ wearied, 
exhausted,’ ModHG., fellig, ‘wearied.’ The 
origin of the adj. is obscure. 

Ssseltt (1.), m., ‘helmet, from the equiv. 
MidHG. and OHG., hélm, m.; the same in 
OSax., OF ris., and AS. (AS. hélm, ‘helmet, 
protector, E. helm), Olc. hjalmr, Goth. 
hilms, ‘helmet’ ; acommon Teut. str. noun, 
helma-, ‘helmet, from pre-Teut. kelmo-. 
Comp. OInd. edérman-, n., ‘protection’ 
(comp. the AS. meaning), with which the 
root kel in ModHG. heblen, hiillen, is con- 
nected. Lith. szélmas, ‘helmet,’ and OSlov. 
slémt, ‘helmet, were borrowed at an early 
period from Teut. ; so too the Rom. class— 
Ital. elmo (Fr. heawme), ‘ helmet.’ 

Sselnr (2.), m., ‘tiller’ ModHG. simply, 
from LG., whence a number of nautical 
terms found their way into HG. (see Boot, 
Kahn, Bare, Flagge, Sypriet); comp. Du. 
he'mstock, ‘ tiller’ E. helm, AS. helma, ‘rud- 
der,’ Scand. hydlm, f., ‘tiller.’ In this case, 
as in most of the other nautical expressions, 
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it cannot be decided in which division of 
the Saxon and Scand. group the technical 
term originated ; as in other instances— 
see Boot, Bord—AS. contains the earliest 
record of the word. The MidHG, helm (see 
Hellebarte), ‘helve, handle,’ which occurs 
only once, and its variant halme, do not 
seem to be actually allied to the present 
term ; they are connected with Halfter. 
Hemd, n., ‘shirt,’ from MidHG. and 
MidLG. Agmde, hemede, OHG. hemidt, n.,, 
‘shirt,’ prop. ‘long under-garment’ ; allied 
to OFris. hemethe, AS. hemee (Goth. *ham- 
eipi?); a dimin. term, formed like OHG. 
jungidi, ‘young of animals.” The sense 
‘short garment, bodice, originates in Teut. 
hama-, ‘garment,’ the same as Ole. hamr, 
m., ‘covering, skin, external form.’ See 
further under Leidnam, also Hamen, hamifdy. 
The Goth. form *hameipja- previous to its 
permutation was kamitjo-, and with this 
the late Lat. term camisia, ‘tunica inte- 
rior, under-garment, shirt,’ recorded at the 
beginning of the 5th cent., and chiefly in 
relation to soldiers, must be connected in 
some way; it differs little from the as- 
sumed form in pre-Teut.; Ole. hams, m. 
(from hamisa-), ‘slough of a snake,’ hasa de- 
rivatives. Probably Sans. eamulya, ‘shirt,’ 
is prim. allied. Since there is no doubt that 
the HG. word is classical Teut., the vulgar 
camisia must be traced back toa Teut. ori- 
gin, which is also-attested by W. hejis, ‘ che- 
mise,’ and Olr. cavmmse, ‘nomen vestis,’ 
The relation of the initial HG. h to Rom. ¢ 
would correspond to that of Fr. Chivert to 
its OHG. original Hiltibert, i.e. a France. ch 
forms the connecting link. In Lat. camisia 
we obtain for HG. Semd other related terms 
in Rom. (Fr. chemise, Ital. camzcia), 
henner, vb., from the equiv. MidHG. 
hemmen (MidG.), hamen, ‘to stop, hinder, 
check’; OHG. *hamén and *hemmen are 
wanting. The early existence of the word, 
which is not found in Bay., is proved by 
Olc. hemja, ‘to check,” and Sans. gamay, 
‘to annilbilate,’ which is perhaps cognate 
with the latter. It is based upon a Teut. 
root ham, meaning ‘to mutilate’ ; comp.. 
OHG. ham (inflected form hammér), ‘lame, 
paralytic’ (Goth. *ham-ma-, from *ham-na-, 
orig. a partic.), and further also OHG, 
hamal, ‘mutilated’ (see Santmel). Scand. 
suggests the possibility of a different ety- 
mology—henya, ‘to curb any one, lame, 
check,’ from hgm, f., ‘hind-leg of a horse,’ 
hemill, ‘rope tor tethering cattle by the 


thighs when they are grazing,’ hafa hemil a, 
‘to restrain any one” In Suab, and Bay. 
Hemmen means only ‘to tether horses when 
grazing” Comp. also Lith. kémanos, plur., 
“bridle? 

Sserrgft, m., ‘stallion, from MidHG. 
hengest, OHG. hengist, m., ‘gelding, horse 
(generally), comp. Du. hengst, m., ‘stal- 
lion,’ AS. hengest, m., ‘male horse (gene- 
rally),’ obsolete at the beginning of the 
MidE. period; Ole. hestr (from *han- 
histr), m., ‘stallion, horse (generally), 
The earlier meaning of the HG. word was 
equus castratus, and by the adoption of the 
general term SSferd, ‘horse,’ the word ob- 
tained in ModHG. (from the 15th cent.) 
as ‘ungelded, male horse.’ In Goth. pro- 
bably *hangists, The attempt to explain 
the word etymologically has not yet been 
successful ; comp. Lith. szankus, ‘nimble’ 
(of horses) ?, or Lith, kinkgti, ‘to put (horses) 
to’ ?, 

Ssertkel, m., ‘handle, shank, ModHG, 
simply, allied to henfen. 

henken, vb., ‘to hang, suspend) from 
MidHG. and OHG. henken, prop. a variant 
of OHG. and MidHG. hengen (kh is Goth. 
gj). Tothese two words, varying in sound, 
different meanings were attached ; comp. 
MidHG. henken, ‘to hang up,’ hengen, ‘ to 
hang down (one’s head),’ espec. ‘to give a 
horse the reins.” Yet MidHG. hengen is 
also used in the sense of henken, ‘to execute 


; ? 
-by hanging. 


Ssertker, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
(rare) henker, henger, m., ‘hangman, allied 
to henfen. 

Sserte, f., Shen,’ from MidHG. and 
MidLG. henne, OHG. henna, f.; comp. AS. 
henn, K. hen (AS. hana was even in the 
AS. period supplanted by its equiv. cock) ; 
a West Teut. fem. of the common Teut. 
hano, ‘cock,’ to which are allied the graded 
forms, Olc, hena, OSwed. and ModSwed. 
hona, ‘hen’ (OHG.. also henin, heninna, 
Shen’). See Hahn, Hubn. 

Sseppe, see Hippe. 

ber, adv., ‘hither, this way,’ from Mid 
HG. hér (hére), OHG, héra, adv., ‘hither,’ 
formed like OHG. wara, ‘whither’; allied 
to Goth. hari, adv. imperat., ‘come here,’ 
Connected with a pronom, stem hi-. See 
heute, hier, hinner. 

herb, adj., from the equiv. MidHG. 
here, inflected herwer (also hare, inflected 
harwer), ‘bitter, harsh’ ; Goth. and OHG. 
*har-wa- is wanting. Allied to OSax. 
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har-m, AS. hear-m, adj., ‘painful, mortity- 
ing, bitter’?, See Harm. : 

derberge, f. (with ¢ as in Herzog, allied 
to Heer), ‘shelter, quarters, inn,’ from Mid 
HG. herbérge, f.; lit. ‘a sheltering place for 
the army’ (rare in MidHG.), most. fre- 
quently ‘lodging-house for strangers,’ also 
‘dwelling’ generally. OHG. heri-bérga, 
‘camp, castra,’ then alxo ‘ hospitium, taber- 
nacnlum,’ MidE. hercberge, ‘ hospitium,’ 
E. harbour ; Scand. herberge, n., ‘inn, lodg- 
ing, room, chamber.’ The compound, in 
its later form, seems to have been adopted 
from G, by the other Teut. languages, and 
also by Rom.; Fr. awberge, Ital. albergo.; 
OFr. preserves the older meaning ‘camp.’ 
Comp. Herr, bergen. 

Sserbff, m., ‘autumn, harvest,’ from the 
equiv, MidHG. herbest, OIG. herbist, m. ; 
comp. MidLG., hervest, Du. herfst, AS. her- 
fest, m., and the equiv. E. harvest; a common 
West Teut. word, archaic in form (whether 
Ole. haust, n., ‘autumn,’ Swed. and Dan. 
hdst, ave identical with Hevbft is still very 
dubious), Hence the statement of Tacitus 
(Germ. 26)—‘(Germani) autumni parinde 
nomen ac bona ignorantur,’ can scarcely 
beaccepted. Itis true that Herbft in UpG. 
is almost entirely restricted to ‘the fruit 
scason,’ espec. ‘the vintage” (the season it- 
self is prop. called Spatjahr, Suab. Gpatling). 
This coincides with the fact that Herbft is 
connected with am obsolete Teut. root harb, 


from Aryan karp (Lat. carpere, xaprés,, 


‘fruit’), ‘to. gather fruit, which perhaps 
appears also in Lith. kerpe (kirpti), ‘ to 
shear.’ In Goth. the term is asans (‘season 
for work, for tillage’ ; comp: Grnte). 
gserd, m., ‘hearth, fireplace, crater,’ 
from MidHG. hért (-des), ., ‘ground, 
earth, fireplace, hearth,’ OHG. hérd, m., 
hérda, f., ‘ground, hearth.’ This double 
sense is wanting in the other West Teut. 
languages, Du. heerd, haard, m.,, ‘hearth,’ 
OSax. henth, AS. heorb, E. hearth. The 


meaning of herpa- (Goth. *hatrfs), ‘hearth,” 


is West Teut., while ‘ground’ is simply 
HG. ; it is not improbable that two orig. 
different words have been combined (comp. 
Ole. hjarl, ‘ground, land’ ?),. Herd, Shearth,’ 
with Goth. haéri, n., ‘charcoal’ (plur. 
haurja, ‘fire’), Ole. hyrr, m., ‘fire, may 
be connected with a ‘Teut. root hér, ‘to 
burn’ (comp. Lat. eré-mare). 

Serde, f., ‘herd, flock, drove,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. hérte, hért, OHG. hérta, f. ; 
the common Teut. word for ‘herd’; Du. 
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herde (obsolete, see Hirte ; kudde, f., is used 
instead, see Mette), AS. heord, f., E. herd, 
Ole. hjgrs, f., Goth. hairda, f., ‘herd’ The 
Teut. type herdé (the d of the ModHG, 
form, compared with OHG. ¢, is due to LG. 
influence), from pre-Teut. kerdhd ; comp. 
OInd. ¢drdhas, n., edrdha-s, m., ‘troop’ ; 
also OSlov. éréda, f., ‘herd’?. See Sivte. 

Sservistg, see Haring. 

Serling, Harling, m., ‘sour grapes’ 


(ModHG. only), for the earlier, *Herwling, 


allied to herive, ‘ bitter.’ 

Ssermelin, m. and n. (accented like a 
foreign word), from the equiv. MidHG, 
hermelin, n., ‘ermine,’ dimin. of MidHG, 
harme, OHG. harmo, m., ‘ermine’; a G. 
word merely, wanting in the other OTeut. 
languages, but in spite of the phonetic 
correspondence with Lith. szermu, ‘ermine? 
(Lith. sz for Sans..¢, Aryan k, whence Teut. 
h), there is no doubt about its being genu- 
inely Teut. From G. are derived the Rom. 
words similar in sound (ModFr. hermine, 
Ital. ermellino) rather than from the Mid 
Lat. mus armenius (for which the earlier 
mus ponticus is found), 

Sserold, m.,.‘ herald, late MidHG. only 
(14th cent.), heralt, herolt (also grhalt), m., 
‘herald’; undoubtedly an OG. military 
term,which, like a large number of others of 
thesame elass (comp. Hader, Kampf), became 
obsolete at an early period. Herold itself 
is derived from an OFr. term recorded to- 
wards the end of the 13th cent., héralt, 
ModFr. héraut (comp. Ital. araldo, MidLat. 
heraldus), which is’ based, however, upon 
an OG. *heriwalto, *hariwaldo, ‘an army 
official,” appearing in OSax. as a proper 
name, Hariold (Olc. Harald). OHG. harén, 
‘to praise,’ does not occur in the compound. 

Sserx, m., ‘master, lord, gentleman, 
sir, from MidH@. hérre (hére), m., OHG. 
hérro (héro), m.; comp. OSax. hérro, Du. 
heer, OFris.. héra, ‘lord’; prop. a com- 
parative of fhebr (OHG. hér), in Goth. 
*hairiza.. In the OHG. period this origin 
was still recognised, as is seen by OHG. 
hérero,, ‘lord’ (see herrfden). Since the 
orig. meaning of the adj. her was ‘ vene- 
rable,’ Serv seems to have originated in the 
relation of the dependants to their master 
(comp. AS. hlaford,.‘ bread guardian,’ under 
Raib), and was used chiefly as a term of 
address (see Singer). Comp. in Rom. the 
words used in the same sense from Lat. 
senior, viz., Ital, signore, Fr. seigneur, Herr 
is orig. native to Germany, but in the form 
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learra it found its way at a very early 
period (about the 9th cent.) from the Ger- 
man lowlands to England, and Jater to 
Scandinavia (ModSwed. herre, ‘inaster’). 
In ModHG. only a fem. Herrin has been 
formed from §err (as in Ital. signora from 
signore). The older language used rau, 
Herr having supplanted the earlier fré (see 
under fof). 

herrlich, adj. (with shortened é before a 
double consonant, as in the two following 
words, probably due to its association with 
Herr), ‘lordly, splendid, magnificent, from 
MidHG. and OHG. hérlich, adj., ‘distin- 
guished, excellent, magnificent,’ Allied to 


eh. 
:  eerner f., ‘lordship, dominion, 
master and mistress, employers (as used by 
servants), from MidHG. hérschaft, f., OHG. 
hérscaft, hérscaf, f., lit. ‘lordship,’ then 
‘high rank, manor, magistracy.’ Allied 
to Herr, but probably not to febr. 
herrfdhen, vb., from MidHG. hersen, 
hérsen, OHG. hérisén, ‘to rule, reign,’ but 
also Aérrisén even in OHG., from its asso- 
ciation with hérro, ‘lord’ (for ModHG. sch 
after r from an older s, comp. Dirfdh, Kirfdhe). 
The origin of the meaning ‘to rule’ cannot 
be explained from the posit. hehr, OHG. 
hér, ‘august, exalted, venerable, glad,’ but 
from the originally compar. érro, ‘lord,’ 
Thus OHG. hérisén, ‘ to be lord and master, 
dominari,’ is related to hérro, hérivo, ‘ lord,’ 
as Goth, *hatriza (compar.) is to *hairisén, 
vb. 

Ssev3, n., ‘heart,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. Aérze, OHG. hérza, n. ; comp, OSax. 
herta, Ole. hjarta, Goth. hatrté, AS. heorte, 
and the equiv. E. heart ; the common Teut. 
word for ‘heart,’ which may be traced back 
even to West Aryan, The -Teut. type hert- 
6n-, from Aryan kerd (krd), corresponds to 
Lat. cor, cor-dis, n., Gr. kapdta and xfjp for 
*«hpd, n.,. Lith. szirdis, f., OSlov. sridice, n., 
Olr. cride. The corresponding East Aryan 
word for ‘heart’ (Sans. hrd, Ardaya, Zend. 
zaredaya), is usually dissoviated on account 
of the initial sound (we should have ex- 
pected Sans, *¢rd) from the West Aryan 
class. 

Serzog, m., ‘duke,’ from the equiv, 
MidHG. herzoge, OHG. herizogo (-zoho), m. ; 
comp. OSax, heritogo, AS. heretoga, m., Ole, 
hertoge, m,; @ common Teut. term for ‘ the 
leader of an army,’ in which zoho, 2090, 
allied to ziohan (as togo to tiuhan), has 
the old meaning ‘leader,’ Comp, giehen. 


hef3en, vb., ‘to infuriate, provoke, chase, 
hunt,’ from MidHG, and OHG. hetzen, ‘to 
chase, hunt, incite’; by permutation from 
¥hatjan; comp. Hak. The subst. Hebe, f., 
is merely a ModHG., formation from the vb. 

Sper, n., ‘hay,’ from MidHG. héu, hou, 
howwe, n., ‘hay, grass, OHG. hewi, houwe 
(prop. nom. hew, gen. houwes, dat. houwe), 
n., hay.” Comp. Goth. hawt (gen. haujis), 
n., ‘hay, grass’ (with regard to the change 
of Goth. 7 into OHG. wand the consequent 
absence of mutation, see Frau, Au, Gan, Ke. ; 
in earlier ModHG. the unmutated form 
Hau is still retained); OSax. howwi, AS. 
hég, tg (with g for Goth. j as usual), n., 
MidE, hei, E. hay, Ole. hey, n., ‘hay’; 
common Teut. hauja- (in the Goth. stem). 
Apparently from the root haw (see hauen), 
with the suffix -ja-, Heu, meaning ‘that 
which is to be cut.’ There is less proba- 
bility of its being connected with Gr. da 
(Ion. 7roin), ‘ grass,’ from moFin, xFoFin(Teut. 
A equal to Gr, a for xF, both from Aryan k, 
asin Uros, equal to Lat. equus, Gr. €recOat, 
equal to Lat. segwt). 

heudhel, vb., ‘to feign, dissemble,’ 
ModHG. only, prop. a MidG. word (the cor- 
responding UpG, word is gleifnen), allied 
to an early ModHG. hauden, ‘to duck, 
stoop,’ from MidHG, hdchen, ‘to crouch’ ; 
comp. the further cognates under hucfen. 
The variation of meaning ‘to stoop, dis- 
semble,’ is exhibited in an OTeut. root 
lut, AS. litan, ‘to bend, bow,’ to which Jot, 
‘deceit,’ and Goth, liwta, ‘hypocrite, are 
allied. 

heuer, adv., from the equiv. MidHG. 
hiwre, OHG, hiuru, ady., ‘in this year? ; 
derived from hiu jdru (see Suhr), the chief 
accent being placed on the pron, Respect- 
ing hiw see heute, in which the component 
parts are equally obscure. 

hHeulen, vb., ‘to howl, yell, scream,’ 
from MidHG. hiulen, hiuweln, ‘to howl, 
ery, OHG, hiuwilén, hiwilén, ‘to shout for 
joy’ Also allied to OHG, hdwila, hiuwila, 
MidHG. Aiuwel, f., ‘owl? (as ‘the howling 
bird’), and hence more remotely to OHG. 
hawo, m., ‘owl.’ 

Sseufchrecke, f., from the equiv. Mid 
HG. héuschrécke, m., OHG. hewi-skrékko, 
m., ‘grasshopper,’ lit. ‘hay-jumper’ (see 
Sehrecéen), A distinctly G. term; comp. 
Du. sprinkhaan, AS. gers-hoppa, equiv. to 
E, grasshopper, AS, ulso gers-stapa, ‘ grass- 
stalker’ In Goth. oceurs an obscure term 
bramstei, f. (whence OSlov. chrestd, ‘beetle’, 
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beufe, ady., ‘to-day,’ from the equiv. 
Mid HG. liute, OHG. hiutu; comp. OSax. 
hiudu, hiudiga (whence AS. heédeg), OF ris. 
hiudega, ‘to-day’; a West Teut. adv. for 
Goth. *hié daga, ‘on this day, with the 
accent on the pron., which resulted in the 
combination of the two words. In the 
same way *liutagu became hiutgu, hiuttu, 
and was finally shortened into hiutu (comp. 
the similar origin of heuer). Further, 
Lat. ho-die and Gr. o-repov are similarly 
compounded. Likewise for heute Nacht, 
‘to-night, OHG. and MidHG. had a par- 
allel adv. ; comp. OHG. At-naht (MidHG, 
hinet), ‘to-night’ (in Bay. and Suab. heint 
is used for ‘ to-day’), The pronom. stem 
Ai- contained in it appears in Goth. in a 
few cases, and indeed as a temporal pron., 
‘this’; comp. himma daga, ‘to-day,’ and 
hina dag, ‘until to-day, &c. In the Sax. 
dials, this pronom. stem, which corresponds 
to Lat. ct- in ct-s, ci-tra, appears as a 3rd 
pers. pron. ; comp. E. he, AS. hé, E. him, 
AS. lim (Goth. himma), &., OSax, and 
LG. /4, She.’ See further her, hier. 

Ssexe, f., ‘witch, haz, sorceress,’ from 
MidHG. heese, f., OHG. hagzissa, hagazussa, 
hagzus (also hdzus, hdzissa), f., a gloss for 
Suria, striga, eumenis, erinnys ; comp. Mid 
Du, haghetisse, ModDu. keks, AS. hegtesse, 
f., E. (with the rejection of the apparent 
termination) hag. The word, which is 
doubtlessly a compound, has not yet been 
satisfactorily explained ; OHG. /iag, AS. 
heg, ‘ hedge, wood, as the first component, 
seems indubitable. The second part has 
not been elucidated ; some suppose that 
the prim. meaning of Sere is ‘ forest woman 
ordemon’?. Comp. OHG. holemuoja, Mid 
HG. holzmuoje, f., ‘forest woman, witch’ 
(also ‘ wood-owl’). 

Svieb, m., ‘cut, stroke, blow ; sarcasm,’ 
first recorded in the 17th cent., being re- 
cently formed from hauen, pret. hieb, hieben ; 
comp. Handel from handeln and Hebe from 
heben.— Hief, see Hifthorn. 

hier, also hie, adv., from the equiv. 
MidHG. Mer, hie, OHG. hiar, ‘here’ ; 
comp. Goth., OIc., AS., and OSax. Aér, 
equiv. to E. here. Allied to hi- (see 
heute)? 

Hiffhoriw, also Hiiffhorn (a corrup- 
tion due to the fact that the horn was car- 
ried attached to a belt around the waist— 
‘ Hiifte’), ‘hunting-horn,’ ModHG. simply ; 
the earliest ModHG. form is Sitefhorn ; 
SHief, also Hiff, ‘the blast from a hunter’s 


horn.’ Allied to Goth. hiufan, AS. heéfan, 
OHG. hiufan, ‘to wail, howl? ?. 

Hilfe, f., from the equiv. MidHG. hiife, 
hélfe, t.. OHG. hilfa, hélfu, f., “help, aid’ 
(Goth. *hi/pi and *hilpa, f.). Comp. belfer. 

Ssimbeere, f., ‘raspberry,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. hantber, n., OHG. hint-beri, 
n.; lit. ‘lind-, doe-berry. With regard 
to ModHG. Himbeere, with a distinct second 
component (in MidHG., however, hemper, 
from hintbere, according to strict phonetic 
laws), see ModHG. Wimper, from wintbrd. 
In AS. Aindberie, f., means ‘strawberry’ 
and ‘raspberry’; comp. E. dial. hindberries, 
‘raspberries’ (note too AS. hindhélepe, 
‘ambrosia’ MidHG. hirz-wurz, AS. heort- 
cléfre, ‘ camedus,’ prop. ‘hemp agrimony’), 
In earlier ModHG. there existed a term 
Hind-laufte, from MidHG. hintlouf, ‘a plant 
growing on the hind’s track,’ de, along 
forest paths, which was applied to the 
common chicory. 

Ssimumel, m., ‘heaven, sky, canopy, 
clime,’ from the equiv. MidHG. hzmel, 
OHG. himil (OBav. humil), m. ; comp. 
OSax. himil, Fris. himul, Du. hemel, Swed. 
and Dan. hummel ; the derivative / is the 
result of differentiation from an earlier 
derivative n, formed like Goth. himins, Ole. 
himenn, with which the Sax. forms with f 
for m are conuected ; AS. heofon, m., 1. 
heaven, OSax. hebdan, m., ModLG. heven. 
These forms are based upon a common 
Teut. hemono- (humeno-) ; on account of its 
derivative suffix, note too Gr. odpavés, The 
ModHG. sense, ‘sky’ is current in all the 
Teut. dials. ; the word is probably connected 
with the OTeut. stem ham, ‘to cover, veil,’ 
mentioned under hamifch, Hemd, and Leich- 
nam. OHG. himil has also the meaning 
‘ceiling,’ ‘especially in the OHG. deriva- 
tive hAimilizet, ModHG. himelze, a fact 
which supports the last assumption ; comp. 
AS. hasheofon, Du. hemel, MidLG. hemelte, 
‘roof The etymology of Himmel (Goth. 
himins), based upon OSloy. samy, Lith. 
akmit, ‘stoue, as well as upon Sans. agmé, 
‘stone, (the stone-roofed) vault of heaven, 
and Gr. «duos, ‘oven,’ are not satisfactory, 
since the word probably denoted the ‘cover- 
ing of the earth’ originally. 

hin, adv., ‘hence, that way,’ from Mid 
HG. hin, hine, OHG. hina, adv., ‘off, 
away’; AS. hina (hin- in compounds, eg., 
hinstb, ‘departure, death’), adv. ‘away,’ 
allied to the pronom, stem hi- discussed 
under heute, 
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Syirvde, with an affixed fem. termination, 
also Oindin, f., ‘hind, doe,’ from MidHG,. 
and MidLG. hinde, OHG. hinta, f., ‘hind’ ; 
comp. AS. hind, f., E. hind, Ole. hind, 
‘hind’; the common Tent. fem. of Hirfd ; 
Goth. *hindt (gen. *hindjés), f.,is wanting. 
It is generally connected with Goth. hinban, 
‘to catch’ (to which E. to hunt is allied). 
Others relate it to Gr. keu-ds, f., ‘young 
deer, pricket’; in that case the dental is a 
suffix, as in hun-d (allied to Gr. kuv- ; see 
Hund), and 7 before a dental may originate 
in m (comp. Gund, Sdhande, and hundert). 

Hinder, vb., ‘to.impede, obstruct, pre= 
vent,’ from MidHG, hindern, OHG. hintiren 
and hintarén, ‘to repulse, hinder’ ; comp. 
AS, hinderian, E, to, hinder, Ole. handra ; 
an old derivative from the prepos, hinter ; 
see the latter and férdern. 

Sidi, see Hinde, 

Hinken, vb., ‘to limp, walk lame, fit 
badly, from the equiv. MidHG. hinken, 
OHG. hinchan; a word peculiar to HG., 
if Scand. hokra, ‘to crawl,’ is not connected 
with it (AS. hellehinca, ‘ devil, is found), 
Root hink, from Aryan kheng (khas in haben, 
from the root khubh, in Lat. habere ; comp. 
further Magel), based on the Sans. root 
khanj, ‘to lunp’; allied also to the equiv. 
Gr. oxdfw for s-khiigid, with s prefixed 

binnern, vow bhinnen, ady., from the 
equiv. MidHG. hinnen, OHG. hinnan, 
hinndn, hinnana, adv., ‘away from here, 
from hence’; used in ModH@. only with 
the explanatory prepos. AS. heonan, 
heonon, adv., ‘from here,’ E. hence (with a 
suffix s, whence ce). Formed from the pro- 
nom. stem hz, like dannen, you Dannen, from 
the pron. pa-. See hinten, hinter. 

hinfen, ady., from the equiv. MidHG, 
hinden, OHG. hintana, adv., ‘behind’; 
Goth. Arendana, adv. and prep., ‘behind, 
on the other side’ ; comp. OSax. bi hindan, 
‘behind, along behind, AS. hindan, adv., 
“behind, AS. behindan, E.. behind ; allied, 
to hinnen and hinter. 

binfer, prep,, from the equiv. MidHG, 
hinter, hinder, OHG. hintar, prep., ‘ be- 
hind’; while OHG. nt is changed regularly 
into ndin MidHG., itis frequently retained 
when -er (i.e, vocal ») follows as an, in- 
dependent syllable; comp. Winter, from 
OHG. wintar, munter, from muntar, In 
hindern the @ has been inserted in the 
normal way, just as in MidHG., and ear- 
lier ModHG. finder is found as well as 
Ginter. Goth, hindar, prep. AS. hinder, 


| OHG, harnt, n., ‘brain.’ 
| expected Goth. *hairnd, n., for which hwair- 


prop. an ace. neu. of an old compar. in 
-tepo-vy, Sans. tara-m (of which AS. and 
Goth. have preserved a superl. in -tama-s, 
Goth. *hinduma, whence hindumists, ‘outer- 
most,’ AS. hindema, ‘the last’). Comp. 
OInd. pratarém (compar. of pra), ady., 
‘further, onwards, avatarédm (allied to 
prep. ava), adv., ‘further away,’ vitardm 
(allied to prep. vi), comp. wider. The com- 
par. hinter is used as an adj. in OHG. hin- 
taro, ModHG., hinter, ‘ hinder, posterior.’ 
Sippe (1.), £, ‘sickle’ a MidG. form 


: introduced by Luther into the ModHG. 
| literary language instead of Seppe, from 


MidHG. heppe, hepe (hdppe), f., ‘ pruning- 
hook’; OHG. heppa (haéppa), f., whence 
Fr. happe, ‘axle-tree bed, cramp’ (from 
the type Aappia, Fr. hache, ‘hatchet, is 
derived). Numerous South-Western dials. 
(Suab. also) use Adp (dp), from MidHG, 
hdpe, OG. hdppa (from Goth. *héb-). 


Allied to Gr, xéz, ‘hilt, hand'e’?, korts, 


‘knife, dagger’ ?, 


, Hippe (2), £,, Hipplein, n., ‘goat,’ only 


in, ModHG. ; the more usual dial. heppe 
(Bav., Thur., and Hess.) makes it probable 


that the word is a pet or child’s term for 


OG. *habey, ‘he-goat’; on this point see 
Habergeip and Hite. 

Siri, n., from the equiv. MidHG. hirne, 
We should have 


neins, ‘skull,’? occurs once in the gen, sing. 
2 ») te} te} 


. Ole. hjarne, m., ‘ brain’; also correspond- 


ing in sound to the Goth. word hvern, f., 


: ‘the two white boat-shaped bones in the 


brain of fishes, ooliths’ (LG. has a peculiar 


| word for Gehirn—E. brain, AS. bregen, Du. 


brein, MidDu. bregen,; see Srigen). The 
words with initial A and those with hw 
must be kept distinct. Du. hersen, f., 
‘brain’ (EK, dial. harns), to which is allied 
MidHG. hérsenzer, ‘covering for the head 
worn under the helmet, proves the origin 
of OHG, hirni from *hirzni, *hirsnt (Ole. 
Ijarne from *hjarsne; comp. Horniffe). This 
OTeut. herzn-, hersn-, is most nearly related 
to Sans. gérsn-, ‘ head’ (nom. ¢érga), and the 
closely corresponding Ole. /yarse, § crown 
(of the head)’ It is also cognate with Gr, 
kpavloy, ‘skull,’ whence results the further 
connection with Gr, xdpa, kdpyvov, ‘head,’ 
Lat. cerebrum (from *ceresrum), ‘ brain,’ 
Sans. giras, ‘head’; a common Aryan 
stem, ker, kers, ‘head,’ to which Sorn is 
also allied. Moreover, Gr. xépyov, ‘a large 
earthen dish,’ might, according to the analo- 
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gies mentioned under Rvpf, be closely re- 
lated to Oirn, ‘skull? 

SHirfch, m. (in Hess. and Alem. occurs 
a variant Hirt, whence the Alem. proper 
name Hirzel), ‘stag, hart,” from MidHG. 
hir3, hire, m., OHG. hiruz, hirz, hirz; the 
sch in Hitfd) is from an older Hirf (comp. 
Hirfe, hervidjen, WUrfdh, birfchen). Correspond- 
ing to Du. hert, n., AS. heorot, heort, m., 
Li. hart, Scand. hjgrtr ; Teut. *herut-, from 
*herwut, *herwo-t, with a dental suffix, 
allied to Lat. cervu-s (£ occurs as a suffix 
in names of animals in Teut.; comp. 
Gemfe, Krebs, and Hornifje); the latter is 
usually connected with Gr. kepads, ‘horned’ 
(allied to xépas; comp. Gorn). Hence the 
stag in Lat. and Teut. may have been 
named from its antlers (the OTeut. lan- 
guages naturally have a distinct word for 
the hornless female ; see Hinde). A more 
prevalent term is Aryan eln-, in Gr, a¢os, 
Armen. edn, Lith. énis, OSlov. jelent (also 
W. elacn, hind’). 

Sirvfe, f. (older ModHG. and even yet 
MidG., Suab. Sirfche), ‘millet,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG.' hirse, hirs, OHG. hirst, 
hirso, m. ; orig. a HG, word merely, which, 
however, in modern times has spread to 
the north (E. and Dan. hirse, Swed. hirs). 
Allied to Lat. cirrus, ‘a tuft (of hair, &e.)??. 

Soirfe, m. (a strictly HG. form com- 
pared with the orig. LG. Serde), * herds- 
man, shepherd, pastor, from MidHG., hire, 


OHG. hirti; comp. OLG. hirdi, AS. hyrde | 
| kaukard, ‘hill, height,’ katkas, ‘boil’ (Mid 


(and heorde, connected with heord, ‘ herd’), 
‘herdsman,’ still found in KE. shepherd 
(scedphyrde in AS.), Ole. hirder, Goth. 
hatrdeis, m., ‘herdsman’; derived by the 
addition of ja- from Teut. herdé-, ‘herd.’ 
Hence Sirte is orig. ‘he that belongs to 
the herd.’ Another derivative is exhibited 


-by Du. and MidLG. herder, m., MidHG. | 
hértére, ‘herdsman, lit. ‘ herder,’ whence 
With this word | 


Herder as a proper name. 
Lith. kérdéus, skérdéus, ‘herdsman,’ is also 
connected ?. 

hiffer, vb., ‘to hoist,’ ModHG, only, 
derived as .a naut. term from the equiv. 
LG. hissen ; comp. Du. hijschen, E. to hoist, 
Swed. hissa. Among which of the mari- 
time Teutons this technical term, the ety- 
mology of which is still obscure, originated 
is not known ; see Helm (2); it also found 
its way into Rom. (Fr. /zsser). 

Hitfe, f., LG. ‘goat’ (Bav. Hette, Hettel, 
and without mutation Swiss and Suab. 
Hattel), a pet term for MidHG. hatele, 


‘goat’; comp. the equiv. Ole. hadna as 
well as Dipye. 

Sifgze, f., ‘heat, ardour, passion,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. hitze, OHG. hizza, f. 
(for *hitja, the Goth. form); comp. Du. 
litte, hette, Ole. hite, m., ‘heat? ; all formed 
by the weakest stage of gradation from the 
stem of the adj. heif (Teut. root Ait, hat, 
‘hot’). OHG. hizza was adopted by Rom. 
(comp. Ital. izza, ‘anger, indignation’). 

Sobel (dial. Hofel), m., ‘plane,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. (rare) Aobel, hovel, m. ; 
comp. MidLG,. hével, Swed. hyfve’. Modle. 
hefill, m., ‘plane,’ proves nothing for the 
wrongly assumed connection with heben. 
Its relation to OHG. hovar, AS. hofer, 
“hump, boss,’ is also dubious, 

hoch, adj., ‘high, lofty, proud, dear,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. héch, OHG. héh, 
adj. ; a common Teut. adj. with the mean- 
ing ‘high’; comp. Goth. hauhs, Ole. har 
(for hauhr), AS. hedh, E. high, Du. hoog, 
OSax. héh; Tent. hauha-, from the un- 
permutated pre-Teut. kéuko- (the weakest 
vowel stage of the stem is exhibited by the 
cognate Hitgel). OTeut. possessed a mas. 
and neu. subst. formed from the adj. in 
the sense of ‘hill’ (type kuukd-s) ; comp. 
Ole. haugr (from which E. how in proper 
names was borrowed), MidHG. houc(-ges), 
to which such proper names as Donnershaugt 
areakin. Goth. hiuhma, m., ‘heap, crowd,’ 
seems also allied. In the non-Teut, lan- 
guages it is rightly compared with Lith. 


HG. hiibel, m., ‘hill, is connected with 
Lith. kapstas, ‘tump, as well as to OHG, 
hofar, AS. hofer, ‘ hump’). 

Syochzeif, f., ‘wedding, from MidHG. 
héchett (also héchgezit), f. and n., ‘a great 
ecclesiastical or lay feast,’ then also ‘ wed- 
ding feast.’ 

Ssocke (1.), ‘shock (of corn), cock (of 
hay),’ first occurs in ModHG., perhaps 
from LG.; yet UpG. (Suab. and Tyrol.) 
hock, m., ‘cock.’ Perhaps allied to hod 
and Saufe (root kuk); Lith. kagis, ‘ cock,’ 
points, however, to a different root. In 
West Teut. a cognate term with a prefix s 
appears—MidHG. schocke, schoche, ‘ cock,’ E. 
shock, and the equiv. MidE. schokke. With 
regard to the prefix s comp. Stter, Droffel, 
and {infs. 

Ssocke (2.), m., ‘huckster, MidHG,. 
hucke, m.; MidG. hoke, with a long vowel 
(hence HG. Héfer, Hoferei, &c.), Du. hok, 
‘booth’? Comp. MidDu. heukster, MidE. 
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huckstere, E. huckster; probably akin to 
hocfen, ‘to squat.’ 

hocken, vb., ‘to crouch, squat,’ first re- 
corded in ModHG.; it is, however, an 
archaic word, as is shown by the prevalence 
of the root hak, hukk; comp. MidHG. 
hachen, ‘to duck, crouch,’ Olc. haka (with 
a str. partic. hokenn), ‘to crouch, Du. 
huiken. Ole. hokra, ‘to crawl,’ is probably 
not connected with this word, but with 
hinfen. 

HSer, m., ‘hump,’ from MidHG. 
hocker, hogger, hoger, m., ‘hump, hump- 
back’; a subst. peculiar to HG., formed 
from an adj. hogga-, ‘hump-backed,’ and 
hased on OHG. hovar, MidHG. hover, 
‘humpback,’ AS. hofer (comp. Lith. kupra, 
f., ‘humpback, hump’) ; hogga- represents 
hubga, Sans. kubja (for kubjha?), ‘hump- 
backed’; comp. Gr. xués, ‘bent, bowed, 
stooping, for cuppé-s, kubghds ?. 

Ss0de, f., ‘testicle, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. hode, OHG. hodo, m. ; comp. MidDu. 
hode, and in OFris. hotha, ‘testicle.’ Of 
obseure origin ; perhaps allied to Lat. 
coleus, ‘scrotum,’ if it stands for *cdéleus 2. 

Ssof, u., ‘yard, courtvard, manor, court,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. and OHG. hof 
(hoves), m. ; comp. OSax. and Du. hof, m., 
AS. hof, n. (obsolete at the end of the AS. 
period) ; in West Teut. ‘courtyard, farm, 
garden (thus in Du. and OHG.), (prince’s) 
palace, AS. also ‘circle, district, globe.’ 
Olc. hof, n. (the same gender as in AS.), 
‘temple with a roof, later also (under 
G. influence) ‘palace, courtyard’ Goth. 
*hufa-, m, and n., is curiously wanting. 
Since the cognates are based upon pre- 
Teut. ka&po, they cannot be allied to Gr. 
khmos, ‘garden,’ Lat. campus. 

SHoffart, f., ‘haughtiness, arrogance,’ 
from MidHG. héchvart, f., ‘living in high 
style, magnanimity, splendour, magnifi- 
cence, haughtiness’ ; from héch and vart ; 
MidHG. varn, ‘to live, as in Wobhlfahrt. 

boffen, v)., from equiv. MidHG, (espec. 
MidG.), hoffen, ‘to hope,’ which is not yet 
used, however, by the classicists of the 
MidHG, period (they employ the term 
gedingen, wk. vb. with which gedinge, 
‘hope,’ is connected ; OHG. yidingen and 
gedingo) ; it is also unknown to OHG. In 
OLG., on the other hand, a corresponding 
té-hopa, ‘hope,’ is found. The vb. appears 
earliest in E.; AS. téhopa, ‘hope, AS. 
hopian, equiv. to E. to hope. At a later 
period Du. hopen and MidLG. hopen occur, 


Not until the latter half of the 13th cent. 
does MidHG. hoffen become more preva- 
lent, after its solitary occurrence since 
1150 a.p. It is usually considered as a 
LG. loan-word. For the early history of 
the word the corresponding abstract AS. 
hyht, Shope,’ is significant, since it shows 
that Teut. hopén represents *hugén (Aryan 
root kug). Its connection with Lat. cupio 
is scarcely possible. 

hofieren, vb., ‘to court, flatter,’ from 
MidHG. hovieren, ‘to make a display, 
serve, pay court to, be courteous, sere- 
nade’; from G. Hof, with a Rom. suffix. 

Hdfifh, adj., ‘courtly, flattering, fawn- 
ing, from MidHG. hévesch, adj., ‘courtly, 
accomplished’ ; allied to Hof. 

dbe, f., ‘height, summit, elevation,’ 
from MidHG. hehe, OHG. héhi, f. ; comp. 
Goth. hauhei, f., ‘height.’ 

hobl, adj., ‘hollow, concave,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. and OHG. hol, adj.; comp. 
Du. hol, ‘hollow,’ AS. hol, Ole. holr, adj., 
‘hollow’; E. hole is an adj. used as a subst., 
so too AS., OHG., and MidHG. hol, ‘cave.’ 
The relation of these cognates, which point 
to Goth. *hula-, ‘hollow,’ to the equiv. AS. 
holh, E. hollow, has not been explained. 
The word is usually connected with the 
root hel (in heblen), ‘to conceal by cover- 
ing’; Goth. Aalundi, f., lit. the hiding- 
place, ‘cave.’ 

Sdbhle, f., ‘cavity, cave, burrow, from 
MidHG. hiile, OHG. holt, f., ‘excavation, 
cave’; allied to hobf. 

Ssohn, m., ‘scorn, scoffing,’ from Mid: - 
HG. (very rare), én, m., OHG. (very 
rare), héna, f., ‘scorn, mockery, igno- 
miny’; a fem. subst. formed from an old 
adj., OHG. *hén, represented by héni, ‘de- 
spised, ignominious, base” Goth. hawns, 
‘base,’ AS. hedn (obsolete in the begin- 
ning of the MidE. period), ‘base, miser- 
able, ignominious.’ With this is connected 
the vb. hihnen, from MidHG. henen, OHG. 
hénen, wk. vb., ‘to abuse’; comp. Goth. 
haunjan, ‘to degrade,’ to which hawneins, 
‘humility,’ is allied; AS. hgnan, ‘to de- 
grade, humble’ (from the OHG. vb. Fr. 
honnir, ‘to cover with disgrace,’ and honte, 
‘disgrace’ are derived). It corresponds 
in the non-Teut. language to Lett. kawns, 
‘shame, ignominy, disgrace,’ Lith. kuveti-s, 
‘to be ashamed’; hence Goth. hauns, 
‘humble, base,’ can hardly have originated 
in the sensuous meaning ‘ base.’ 

Sker, see Hocke, 
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Hokuspokus, m, ‘hocus-pocus, Mod. 


HG. only. It became current in England, 
where a book on conjuring, with the title 
‘Hocus Pocus junior,’ appeared in 1634 
A.D. The early history of this apparently 
fantastic and jocose expression is still 
obscure; its connection with the phrase 
used in the celebration of mass, ‘hoc enim 
est corpus meum,’ cannot be established. 

hold, adj., ‘favourable, gracious, charm- 
ing, lovely,’ from MidHG. holt (gen. holdes), 
OHG.. hold, adj., ‘gracious, condescend- 
ing, favourable, faithful’; Goth. haulps, 
“gracious, Ole. hollr, ‘gracious, faithful, 
healthy,’ AS. and OSax. hold. The com- 
mon Teut. adj. originally denoted the rela- 
tion of the feudal lord and his retainers 
(‘condescending, gracious,’ on the one side, 
‘faithful, devoted,’ on the other); comp. 
MidHG. holde, m., ‘vassal’ The idea ex- 
pressed by hold was also current in the 
relivious sphere—Goth. wnhulbéns, f., lit. 
‘fiends, devils,’ OHG. holdo, ‘ genius,’ Mid 
HG. die guoten holden, ‘penates,’ Hold is 
usually connected with an OTeut. root hal, 
‘to bow,’ to which OHG. hald, ‘inclined,’ 
is allied ; see Halde. It has also been re- 
ferred to hal-ten on the supposition that the 
dental is derivative ; hold, adj., ‘ guarded, 
nursed’?, From the phonetic point of 
view there is no important objection to 
either of these derivations. 

Solder, UpG., the same as Holunder, 

holen, vb., ‘ to fetch,’ from MidHG. holn 
(variant haln), vb., OMG, holén (halén), ‘to 
call, invite, lead or fetch (hither).’ Comp. 
OSax. halén, OFris. halia, Du. halen, ‘to 
fetch’; AS. gcholian and *gehalian, KE. to 
hale. The Teut. root hal, hol, corresponds 
to Lat. caldre, ‘to convoke, Gr. xadeiv. 
Comp. further all, hell, which probably 
belong also to the same root. 

Holfter, Hulffer (rarely Halter), f., 
‘holster,” in which sense it is ModHG. 
only ; MidHG. hulfter, ‘ quiver,’ a deriva- 
tive of hulft, ‘ sheath, covering, case’ (OHG. 
huluft). These cognates are often wrongly 
connected with Goth. hulistr, n., ‘sheath, 
covering,’ which is said to be supported by 
the MidHG. variant huls, ‘sheath, cover- 
ing, Du. holster and its equiv. E. holster. 
By such an assumption the f of the OHG., 
MidHG., and ModHG. form still remains 
obscure. It is more probably allied to 
forms with f, such as Goth, hwilftrjés, ‘coffin.’ 
It is possible, of course, that there has 
been a confusion with the words from the 


stem hul (Goth. hudlistr, ‘sheath, cover- 
ing’). 

Ssolk, m., ‘large, heavy ship,’ from Mid 
HG. holche, OHG. hoicho, ‘ transport ship’; 
comp. LG. holk, Du. hulk, ‘ transport ship,’ 
EK. hulk. This word, like other nautical 
terms (see Helm), appears earliest in E., in 
which hale, ‘liburna,’ is found in the 9th 
cent, MidLat. holcas is scarcely derived 
from 6Akds?. It is true that some etymolo- 
gists also ascribe other Teut. naval ternis 
to a Gr. origin. Comp. Qarfe. 

H5lle, f., Shell” from the equiv. Mid 
HG. helle, OHG. hella, f., from hallja ; 
comp. Goth. halja, AS. and E. hell, OSax. 
hella; a common Teut. term applied by 
Christianity to ‘hades, infernum’; the 
Scand, hel shows that the earlier word upon 
which it is based was also used in prehis- 
toric timesfora heathen ‘infernum.’ Comp. 
also Ole. Hel, the goddess of the dead. It 
was possible for Christianity to adopt the 
old heathen word in all the Teut. languages; 
in this case it is quite unnecessary to as- 
sume the diffusion of a Goth. or other term 
(comp. Heite), Itis usually connected with 
the root hel, hal, ‘to cover for concealment,’ 
hence Halle, ‘the hiding-place.’ See heffen, 
Hille. 

Ssolut, m., ‘holm, first occurs in Mod 
HG. ; a LG. word ; comp. OSax., AS., and 
E. holm (AS. ‘sea, lake,’ OSax. ‘hill’), OIc. 
holmr, ‘small island in a bay or river,’ 
Apart from the divergent sense in AS., the 
words (whence Russ. cholmz, ‘hill,’ from 
Slay. *chzilmt, is borrowed) are related to 
the cognates of E. hill (allied to Lat. collis, 
culmen). See Halde. 

holperi, vb., ‘to jolt,” ModHG. only 
(Alem. héilpen), for which in late MidHG. 
holpeln once occurs. Of imitative origin, 

SHolunder, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
holunder, holder, OHG. holantar, holuntar, 
m., ‘elder’; for OHG., -tar as a suffix see 
Wadholder, Mafholder. [ts relation to the 
equiv. AS. ellen, E. elder, is dubious. It 
is most closely allied to the equiv. Russ. 
kalina, 

$9013, n., ‘ wood, timber, from MidHG. 
and OHG. lolz, n., ‘forest, thicket, timber.’ 
In the remaining dialects the meaning 
‘forest’ preponderates, Comp. Ole. holt, n., 
‘forest, thicket,’ so too AS. and MidE. holt, 
n, (wanting in E.), but Du. hout, ‘thicket, 
wood (as material).’ Teut. type hultos, from 
pre-Teut. kidos ; comp. OSlov. (with a dif- 
ferent stage of gradation) klada, f., ‘beam, 
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wood,’ Gr. «dd5o-s, m., ‘twig, Olr. cazll, 
cvtll, ‘ forest’ (with W trom Id). 

Ssonig, m., * honey, from MidHG. honec 
(gen. -ges, variant hiinic), OHG. honag, ho- 
nang, n.; comp. OSax. honeg, Du. honig, 
AS. huneg, n., E. honey, Ole. hunang, n. 5 


a common Teut. word, wanting only in | 
Goth., in which an older term, milip (Gr. | 
pedir-, Lat. mel, under Mebltau), is used. | 
The origin is not certain ; it has been re- | 
ferred to Gr. xéms, ‘dust’; Honig, ‘granular’ ?. | 


Ssopfert, m., ‘hops, from MidHG. hopfe, 


late OHG. hopfo, m.; comp, MidLG, and | 


Du. hoppe, MidE. hoppe, E, hop; Midiat. 
hupa (tor huppa?). The origin of the cog- 
nates is obscure; the term may be borrowed, 
but there is no proof of this. ‘The assumed 
relation to OHG. hiufo, OSax. hiopo, AS. 
heope, ‘ brier, is not satisfactory, since the 


‘climbing plant.’ 
Hopfen is connected with hiipfen. Scand. 
has hwmadl, m., Sw. and Dan. hamle, formed 
from Midhat. humlo, humulus (whence Fr, 
houblon ?).—Hoypfen— hopfen, see hirpfen. 

horden, vb., ‘to hearken, listen to, 
obey,’ properly MidG, (in UpG. fofen, haven), 
MidHG. hérchen, late OHG. hérechen, from 
*hdrahhén; comp. AS. *hedretan, EK. to 
hark, OF ris. hérkia ; acommon West Teut. 
derivative of séren. Goth. *hauzagén? 
(whence in AS. hgrcenian, E. to hearken). 
Comp. E. to talk, connected with to tell, to 
lurk with to lower (see tauern), to walk, related 
to wallen. 

Ssorde (1.), f., ‘horde, ModHG. only 
(from the middle of the 16th cent.) ; comp. 
Fr, and E. horde, Ital. orda; “a word ori- 
ginating in Asia.” From Tartar horda, 
‘camp,’ Pers. ordu, ‘army, camp.’ 

Ssorde (2.), f, ‘frames of wickerwork 
and the space enclosed by them,’ from Mid 
HG. horde (MidG.), ‘enclosure, district ;’ 
comp. Du. horde, ‘wickerwork, hurdle.’ 
Allied to Hirde. 

Hdrer, vb., ‘to hear, give ear to, listen,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. heren, OHG. 
héren ; common Teut. hauzjan, ‘to hear’ ; 
comp. Goth, hausjan, Olc. heyra, AS. hgran, 
héran, E. to hear, Du. hooren, OLG. hérian 
(comp. also the derivative fordjen) ; Teut. 
root hauz, from pre-Teut kous, to which is 
allied Gr. dxodw (for *a-xotojw? ; Hesychius, 
kod dxover). ‘Vhe latter is probably con- 
nected with the Aryan stem of Or (ous), 
just as Lat. audire stands for *aus-dire 
(comp. auscultare) ; in that case the Teut. 
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guttural h, Gr, dx, would be the remnant ~ 
of a prefix. A more widely diffused stem 
for hiren is OTeut. AZus and klu, from pre- 
Teut. klus and klu, which, however, is 
nearly obsolete in Teut. ; comp. faut, lau- 
Der. gehorfam, from MidHG. 
and OHG. gehérsam (AS. gehgsum), ‘ obed+ 
ient.’ 

Ssorm, n., ‘horn, peak,’ from the equiv: 
MidHG., and OHG. horn, n. ; comp. Goth, 
hatrn, OIc. horn, AS. and E. horn, OF ris. 
horn, Du. horen; a common Teut. word 
for ‘horn, cognate with Lat. cornu, and 
Iy., W., and Corn. corn (xdpvov" ryv cddmeyya 
Tadarar, Hesychius); allied to Gr. xép-as, 
‘horn,’ with a different suffix (comp. also 
Teut. Hiri, lit. “horned animal’), as well . 
as the equiv. Sans. ¢grfi-ga. See further 


| respecting the Aryan root ker under Hivn. 
latter cannot be assigned to a general sense, | 
Nor is it probable that | 


Comp. Hahnret. 

Ssorniffe, f, ‘hornet, from the equiv. 
MidHG. hérni3, hérnwz (early ModHG, 
also Gornauf), OHG. hérnaz, horniz, m. ; 
comp. AS, hyrnet, E. hornet ; probably not 
a derivative of Horn. The Slav. and Lat. 
words for ‘ hornet’ point rather to a Goth. 
*haurenuts, based upon a root horz, Aryan 
krs (Ind. *ers); Lat. erdbro, ‘hornet, for 
*crdsro, OSlov. srigent, Lith.  sztrszone, 
‘hornet. They point to an old Aryan 
root krs, ‘hornet’; with this comp. OSloy. 
sriiga, Lith. szirszti, ‘wasp. A trace of 
this medial s is retained in Du. horzel, 
‘hornet’ (Goth. *haursuls), to which horze- 
len, ‘to hum, is allied. 

Ssormung, m., ‘February,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. and OHG, hornunc(g) ; the 
termination -wng is patronymic ; February 
is regarded as the offspring of January, 
which in earlier ModHG. (dial.) is desig- 
nated by grofer Horn, ‘great horn,’ in con- 
trast with February, ffleiner Horn, ‘little 
horn” Comp, AS. and Ole. hornung, 
‘bastard’ ? 

Ssorff, m., ‘shrubbery, eyrie,’ from Mid 
HG. hurst, (MidG.) horst, OHG. hurst, horst, 
f., ‘shrubbery, copse, thicket’; MidE. hurst, 
‘hill, copse,’ E. hurst ; of obscure origin. 

Hort, m. (like Halle, Heim, and Gau, 
revived in the last cent., after being long 
forgotten, by the study of MidHG.), from 
the equiv. MidHG. hort, m., OHG. hort, n., 
‘hoard’? ; OSax. hord (horth), n., ¢ treasure,’ 
also ‘hidden, innermost room,’ AS. hord, 
n, and m., ‘treasure, store, E. hoard ; 
Goth. huad, ‘treasure,’ Ole. hodd, n., hoddr, 
u., ‘treasure. Teut. hozda-, from pre- 
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Teut. kuedhd- for kudhto-, partic. ‘that 
which is hidden’ (comp. Gr. xev@w, see also 
Hiitte, Haus), Gr. xioGos, any ‘ hollow,’ espec. 
‘pudenda muliebria.’ 


‘ a =F > fp, f 
SHofe, f., ‘hose, stocking, breeches,’ from 


the equiv. MidHG. hose, OHG. hosa, f. ; 
comp.. AS. hosu, E. hose, and the equiy. 
Ole. hosa; Goth. *hiisé is by chance not 
recorded. ‘Hose’ was originally (in OHG., 
MidHG., AS., and Olc,) applied to acover- 


ing for the legs reaching from the thigh, ° 


or even froin the knee only, and often also 
to stockings and gaiters. Considering the 
numerous correspondences in Kelt. and 
Rom. the Teut. term is certainly original ; 
the Teut. words found their way into Kelt. 
(Corn. hos, ‘ocrea’), and Rom. (OFr. hose). 
The connection of Hofe with OSlov. kosulja, 
f., ‘shirt, is dubious. 

Ssub, m., ‘heaving, lift, impetus,’ Mod 
HG. only, allied to heben. 

Sube, see Hufe. 

Sibel, m, ‘hillock,’ from MidHG, 
hiibel, m. (comp. Du. heuvel), ‘hill’; per- 


haps cognate with Lith. keépstas, ‘lump,’ or | 
the same as MidHG. and UpG. biihel (see | 


under biegen). 

Hibfd, adj., ‘pretty, handsome, from 
MidHG. hiibesch, hiibsch, adj., prop. ‘courtly,’ 
then also ‘beautiful’? OHG. *hubisc is 
connected by a grammatical change with 
hof. 
Ssuf, m., from the equiv. MidHG. and 
OHG. huof (gen. huoves), m., ‘hoof’; comp. 
OSax. df, m., AS. héf, E. hoof, Du. hoef, 
Ole. héfr. Goth. *hofs, m., ‘hoof, is by 
chance not recorded, Teut. héfa-, from 
pre-Teut. *képo-, to which is allied OSlov. 
kopyto, n., ‘ hoof’ (akin to kopatt, ‘to dig’); 
others derive héfa- from pre-Teut. képho- 
and compare it with OInd. gaphd, Zend 
safa, ‘hoof” Compared with both these 
explanations, the derivation of $uf from 
heben must be rejected. 

Soufe (LG. form), Syube (UpG. form), 
f., from the equiv. MidHG. huobe, OHG. 
huoba, f., ‘hide of land’ (about 30 acres), 
so still in OSax. hdda, f. (in E. an inde- 
pendent word is. found from the earliest 
period—AS. hgd, E. hide), Cognate with 
Gr. «ros, ‘garden’; the common type is 
kaos. 

Sotiffe, f., from the equiv. MidHG. huf 
(plur. hiife), OHG. huf (plur. hufi), f., 
‘hip’; comp. Goth. héps (nom. plur. 
hiipeis), m., AS. hype (hop-), m. and f., E. 
hip, and the equiv. Du. heup, f.; Teut. 


hipi-, from pre-Teut. kébi; allied to Gr. 
ufos, m., ‘hollow near the hips’?. Others 
comp. Lith. kampis, ‘spring or hand of 
pork’ (allied to Lith keémpas, ‘ crooked’). 

SHitffhorn, see Hifthorn. 

Hiigel, m., ‘hill, knoll, ModHG. caly; 
introduced by Luther from MidG. into 
the written language ; in MidHG. (UpG.), 
biihel, hiibel, were used, which, however, 
must be separated etymologically from 
Hitgel; see Hibel. Hitgel (Goth. *hugils), 
with dimin. suffix, is related by gradation 
to OHG. houg, MidHG. houe(-ges), ‘hill, 
which are explained under hoch. 

Suh, n., ‘fowl, from MidHG. and 
OHG. huon (plur, -ir, MidHG. héiener), 
n.; comp. OSax. hén, Du. hoen; unknown 
to E.; Ole. plur. only, hens (AS. héns- 2), 
n., ‘fowls’ Huhn compared with the re- 
lated words Hahn and Henne is prop. of 
common gender, and may in OHG., be used 
instead of Hafu. The Goth. term may 
have been *hdén or *hdnts. Comp. Sahn. 

gould, f., ‘grace, favour, kindness,’ 
from MidHG,. hulde, f., OHG. huldi, OSax. 
huldi, f. ; abstract of hold, 

Sitlfe, see Hilfe. 

Stille, f., ‘envelop, covering, sheath, 
from MidHG. hiille, OHG. hulla (Goth: 
*hulja), {., ‘cloak, kerchief, covering’ ; 
allied to the root hel, ‘to cover for conceal- 
ment,’ in Heblen—ModHG, in Hiifle und 
Siille meant orig. ‘in food and clothing’ ; 
hence Hille und Fille was used to denote 
all the necessaries of life, finally the idea of 
superfluity was combined with the phrase. 

Hilfe, f., ‘shell, husk,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. hiilse, hiilsche, OHG. hulsa, for 
*hulisa (Goth. *hulise or *huluzt). f., ‘shelV ; 
from the root hél, hul (see heblen, Hiille), 
like Goth. jukuzi, f., ‘yoke, or aqizi, t., 
‘axe’ (see Art), in AS, without the suffix 
s, hulu, ‘pod, husk,’ 

Sulff, m., ‘holly,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. huls (comp. %Ixt, from MidHG. ackes), 
OHG. huls, hulis, m.; from G., Fr. houx is 
derived. Comp. E. holly, AS. holegn, E. 
hulver, Kelt. kelen, ‘holly.’ 

Suniel, f., ‘humble-bee, drone,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. hummel, humbel, OHG. 
humbal, m.; comp. Du. hommel, ‘drone,’ 
MidE. humbel-bee, E. hwmble-bee (AS. *hum- 
bol-bed). The origin of the cognates is ob- 
scure ; the derivation from MidHG. hwm- 
men, ‘to hum,’ is not satisfactory, since the 
soft labial inOHG, hwmbal must be archaie 
and original, 
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Summer, m., ‘lobster, ModHG. only, 
from the equiv. LG. (Dan. and Swed.) 
hummer ; the final source is OIc. humarr, 
m., ‘lobster’; comp. Gr. xduapos, kdupapos, 
¢a kind of crab,’ although the occurrence 
of the same names of fishes in several Aryan 
languages is usually very rare. In E. a 
different word is used —AS, loppestre, f., E. 
lobster. 

Humpe,f., Humpen, m.,‘drinking-cup, 
bumper, bowl,’ ModHG. only (from the 17th 
cent.) ; it seems, however, to be primitive, 
since correspondences are found in the 
Aryan languages, Sans. kumbha, m., ‘ pot, 
urn,’ Zend ywmba (the initial h of the Mod 
HG. word probably originated like the 
in haben, root khabh; yet comp. also Gr. 
xopBos, m., ‘vessel, cup’). However re- 
markable it may seem that a primit, word 
like Humypen should have been unrecorded 
in the entire Teut. group until the 17th 
cent., yet similar examples of such a phe- 
nomenon may he adduced ; comp. Sdhwire, 
‘stake,’ in ModHG. dial. only, which, like 
AS. swér, ‘pillar, corresponds to Sans. 
svadru-s, ‘sacrificial stake” In this case, 
however, the supposition that the word 
has been borrowed is more probable, be- 
cause Teut. has for the most part adopted 
foreign terms for drinking vessels (comp. 
Krug, MKvaufe, Mrufe, Melch) ; the assump- 
tion, on account of Zend ywmba, that the 
word was borrowed at an early period from 
a Pers. dial. is alluring (as in the case of 
Prad). 

Humpeli, Huntper, vb., § to hobble’ ; 
ModHG. only, from LG. ?. Perhaps allied 
to hinfen. 

sund, m., ‘dog, hound,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. hunt(d), OHG. hunt(t), m.; a 
common Teut. word hunda-, ‘dog’ ; comp. 
Goth. hunds, Ole. hundr, AS. hund, E. 
hound (for the chase only, in other cases 
dog, AS. docge), Du. hond, LG. hund. If 
the second syllable in hun-da- is a deriva- 
tive (comp. Hinde), the Teut. word corre- 
sponds to Aryan kun-, ‘dog’; comp. Gr. 
kiwv (gen. xuv-ds), Sans. eva& (gen. ¢én-as), 
Lat. canis, Lith. szu (stem sgwn-), Olr. c@. 
Thus the Aryans in their primit. home were 
already acquainted with the dog as distinct 
from the wolf, In Teut. it might also ap- 
pear as if the word were connected with 
an old str. vb, hinban, ‘to catch’ (in Goth.) ; 
in popular etymology Hund might be re- 
garded as the ‘captor, hunter, taker of 
prey.’ The phrase auf den Hund fommen, 


‘to fall into poverty, go to the dogs,’ seems 
to be based upon the OTeut. expression in 
dice-playing (see gefallen, Eau, and also 
Dans); probably Gund, like Lat. canis and 
Gr. xvwv, denoted an unlucky throw; in 
Sans. the professional gambler is called 
‘dog-slayer’ (gvaghnin), The probable 
antiquity of dice-playing is attested by 
Tacitus’ account of the Teutons and by 
the songs of the Vedas. 

Ssurrvderf, n., ‘hundred,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. and late OHG. hundert, n. ; comp. 
OSax. hunderod, AS, and E. hundred, and 
the equiv. Olc. hundrad, n.; Goth. *hunda- 
rap (gen. -dis) is wanting; the word is 
evidently a compound, the second part of 
which is connected with Goth. rapjan, ‘to 
count’ (comp. #ede).. The first component 
was used alone for ‘ hundred’; comp. Goth. 
twa hunda, 200, brija hunda, 300, &e.; OHG. 
zwer hunt, driv hunt, &c., AS. td hund, breo 
hund, 200, 300. This simple term is an 
Aryan form, Teut. hunda-, from pre-Teut. 
kmt6- ; comp. Lat. centwm, Gr. éxardv, Sans. 
catam, Zend sata, Lith. szimtas (m is changed 
in Teut. into n before d ; see Rand) ; OSlov. 
stito is probably derived from Iran. sata. 
But while the word, judging from the cor- 
respondences in these languages, denoted 
our decimal ‘hundred’ in primit. Aryan, we. 
find that it is used in OTeut. for 120, the 
so-called duodecimal hundred. In Ole. 
hundrap in the pre-Christian period de- 
noted only 120, a distinction being made 
at a later period between télfrett hundrap, 
120, and térett hundrap, 100 ; even at the 
present time hundrap denotes the duode- 
cimal hundred in Iceland. In Goth. we 
have only indirect evidence of the com- 
bination of the decimal and duodecimal 
numeration, tathunté-hund, ‘ten times ten,’ 
but twa /unda, 200 (Ole. tiu-tiger, ‘ten 
tens, 100’). So too in OHG. and AS.; 
comp. OHG. zéhanzo, ‘100, prop. ‘ten 
tens, and also einhunt, AS. tednteg, but td 
hund. In other cases also the co-existence 
of the duodecimal and decimal system may 
be seen in OTeut. In G. the word for 120 
became obsolete at an early period, but its 
existence may be inferred from the fact 
that the old word hund in OHG. and Mid 
HG. was used only for several hundreds, 
while hundred was expressed almost en- 
tirely by zéhanzo and zéhenzig. 

Hundsfoff, m., first occurs in early Mod 
HG., lit. “‘cunnus canis.’ Borrowed from 
the shamelessness of the ‘ proud’ bitch.” 
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Stine (a LG. form, in earlier ModHG. 
Heune), m., from the equiv. MidHG. hiune, 
mi, ‘giant,’ in which sense it is found in 
the 13th cent. This word, phonetically 
identical with MidHG. Hiwne, OHG. Han, 
‘Hun, Hungarian,’ existed in Germany in 
OTeut. names of persons even before the 
appearance of the Huns, Some etymolo- 
gists assume, with little probability, that 
the primit. Teut. Hano- was the name of 
the aborigines of Germany. Undoubtedly 
the North G. Hime points rather to a Teut. 
tribe (Sigfrid in the Eddas is called enn 
hunske). Numerous compound names of 
places with un (Haun) are found in North 
Germany (Hauna, Hinfeld). Note the names 
pens such as Humboldt (OHG. Han- 

olt). 

Surtger, m., ‘hunger, famine,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. hunger, OHG. hungar, m. ; 
comp. OSax. hungar, AS. hungor, mm., E. 
hunger, Ole. hungr, m.; Goth. *huggrus 
is wanting (it is indicated by huggrjan, 
‘to hunger’), but the term Adhrus (for 
hufihrus, hunhrus), m., occurs; common 
Teut. hunhru-, hungru-, ‘hunger, from 
pre-Teut. knkru-?. The Gr. gloss, xéyxel 
mewg, points to an Aryan root, kenk, konk ; 
comp. also Lith. kanka, ‘torment,’ with 
Ole, ha, vb., ‘to torment, pain’ (from Teut. 
*hanhon). 

hunfzert, vb., ‘to abuse,’ ModHG. only, 
probably ‘to call one a dog’ (note the for- 
mation of ergen, ftegen, Duben); then pro- 
bably also ‘ to treat anyone like a dog. 

hiipfer, vb., from the equiv. MidHG. 
hiipfen, hupfen, ‘to hop’; OHG. *hupfen 
is by chance not recorded ; so too AS, *hyp- 
pan, whence MidE. hyppen. E. to hip. Akin 
also to ModHG. and MidHG. hopfen, AS. 
hoppian, E. to hop, Olc. hoppa ; Goth. *hup- 
pon, *huppjan, are wanting. UpG. dialects 
have besides hoppen, trom OHG. *hoppén 
OTeut. *hubbén). AS. hoppettan, ‘to hop,’ 

idHG. *hopfzen, ModHG. fopfen, are dif- 
ferently formed. 

Siirde, f., ‘hurdle,’ from MidHG, hurt, 
plur. hiirte and hiirde, f., ‘hurdle, wicker- 
work, OHG. hurt, plur. hurd, f. ; comp. 
Goth. hatrds, f., ‘door, Ole. hur’, f., ‘door’ 
(this sense is also found in MidHG,), like- 
wise ‘ wickerwork, hurdle, lid’; AS. *hyrd, 
MidE. hyrde, AS. hyrdel, E. hurdle. The 
meaning ‘door’ is only a development of 
the general sense ‘wickerwork’; pre- 
Teut. krti-. Comp. Lat. erdtes, Gr. kuprla, 
‘wickerwork,’ xipry, kvpros, ‘creel, cage,’ 


kdprados, ‘basket’; allied to the Sans. root 
krt, ‘to spin,’ ert, ‘to connect, combine.’ 

Sutve, f., ‘whore,’ from MidHG. huore, 
OHG. huora, huorra (from *hérj6, Goth, 2), 
f.; comp. AS.-and MidE. hére, E. whore, 
with an excrescent w), Du. hoer, Ole. héra, 
f., ‘whore’; in Goth. hérs, m., is ‘whore- 
monger’ (but kalkt, f., ‘whore’). To these 
are allied OHG. huor, n., ‘adultery, forni- 
cation,” Olc. hér, AS. hér, n.; probably 
also MidHG. herge, f., ‘whore’ (Goth. 
*harj6)t. The Teut. root hér- is related to 
Lat. carus, ‘dear, Olr. cara, ‘friend,’ and 
caraim, ‘lL love.” Its connection with Harn 
is less probable, although Gr, norxés, Sadul- 
terer” is formed from dmixeiv, ‘ mingere.’ 
In Slav.-Lith., too, words with cognate 
sounds are found in the sense of ‘whore.’ 
OSlov. kurtva, f. (Lith. kurva, f.), is per- 
haps derived from the Teut. word. 

wrra, interj., ‘hurrah !’ from MidHG. 
hurrd, interj. (allied to MidHG. hurren, 
‘to move quickly’). 

hurfig, adj., ‘quick, prompt, speedy,’ 
from MidHG. hurtec, hurteclich, ‘quick,’ 
prop. ‘dashing violently against’; Mid 
HG. hurt, m. and f., ‘coming into violent 
collision, impact,’ is said to be borrowed 
from Fr. hewrt (Ital. wrto), ‘thrust, which 
again is derived from Kelt. hwrdh, ‘thrust.’ 
Yet hurtig may be regarded as a genuine 
Teut. word, allied to OHG, rado, AS. hred, 
‘quick,’ with which Ole. horskr, ‘quick, is 
also connected. 

Sufar, m., ‘hussar”’ ModHG, only 
(from the 16th cent.) ; final source Hun- 
garian huszdr. 

hufch, interj., ‘hush! quick!’ from 
MidHG. husch (but used only as an interj. 
to express a feeling of cold); hence Mod 
HG. hufden. 

uffern, m., ‘cough,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. huoste, OHG. huosto, m., from an 
earlier *hwésto with the loss of the w (Up. 
Alsat, and Swiss wueste with the w retained 
and the h before it suppressed) ; comp. 
Du, hoest, AS. hwésta, m., E. (dial.) whoost, 
Scand. hédste (for *hvdste), m., ‘cough.” The 
verbal stem hwés was retained in the AS. 
str. vb. (pret. haeds), beside which a wk. 
vb. hwésan, E. wheeze, occurs. Teut, root 
livds (Goth. *hwés-ta), from pre-Teut. kwés, 
kds, corresponds to the Sans, root kds, ‘ to 
cough,’ Lith. késtu (k6séit), ‘to cough, 
OSlov. kaStlt, m., ‘cough? 

Srtt (1.), m., ‘hat, from MidHG. and 
OHG. huot (gen. Auotes), m., ‘hat, cap, 
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helmet’; comp. Du. hoed, AS. héd, E. 
hood. It is most closely allied to AS. 
hett, E. hat, and the equiv. Ole. hgtér; in 
Goth. both *héps and *hattus are wanting. 
It is probably connected more remotely with 
Lith. kudas, ‘tuft (of hair, &c.), crest of a 
cock,’ and perhaps also with the Teut. 
root had, héd, in the two following words. 
Sout (2.), f., Sheed, care, guard,” from 
MidHG. huot, huote, f, OHG. huota, f., 
‘oversight and foresight as a preventive 
against harm, care, guard’; Du. hoede, 
‘foresight, protection.’ To this is allied 
Hhiifer, vb., ‘to heed, take care,’ from 
MidHG. hiieten, OHG. huoten, ‘to watch, 
take care’; Goth. hédjan is wanting, AS. 
hédan, E. to hecd (ulso as a subst.), Du. 


ich, pron., ‘1, from the equiv. MidHG. 
ich, OHG. th; corresponding to OSax. 2h, 
Du. ik, AS. 26, E. J, Goth. «kh. For the 
common Teut. 2k, from pre-Teut egom, 
comp. Lat. ego, Ger. éyé, Sans. aham, OSlov. 
azt, Lith. aa The oblique cases of this 
primit. nom. were formed in all the Aryan 
languages from a stem me-; comp. mein. 
The orig. meaning of ich, primit. type egom 
(equal to Sans. aham), cannot be fathomed. 

Bgel, m., ‘hedgehog,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG, zgel, OHG. zgil, m.; correspond- 
ing to Du. egel, AS. igl (él), in E., however, 
hedgehog, to which Ole. igull is equiv. Gr. 
éxivos, OSlov. gest, Lith. eds, ‘hedgehog,’ 
are undoubtedly cognate. A West-Aryan 
*eghi-nos, ‘hedgehog, must be assumed ; 
comp. Goth. katils, from Lat. caténus, Goth. 
astlus, from Lat. asinus (so too Gel, Himnel, 
Kimmel, Keffel). Very different from this 
word is the second component of the com- 
pound Blutigel, prop. Blutegel ; in MidHG. 
simply égel, égele, OHG. égala, f., ‘leech,’ 
That this OHG. égala is connected etymolo- 
gically with OHG. agil, ‘hedgehog,’ is im- 
probable on account of the meaning only. 

ihr, poss. pron., ‘her, their’? (general 
from the 14th cent.), MidHG. ir is rare as 
a poss. pron. ; it is prop. the gen. plur. of 
er, OHG. tro (Goth, izé). Further details 
belong to grammar. 

oltis, m., ‘polecat, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. wits, éltes, OHG. illitiso, m. (the long 
zis assumed by the ModHG. and Bav. form 
Glledeig) ; a specifically G. term based upon 


hoeden, OSax. hédian. Teut. root héd, from 
the Aryan kddh (kddh?) or kat; perhaps 
allied to Lat. cassis (for *cat-2s), ‘ helmet,’ 
also to MidHG. huot, ‘helmet,’ KE. hat. See 
Hut (1). 

Stitfe, f., ‘cottage, hut, foundry, tent,’ 
from-MidHG. hiitte, OHG. hutta, f., ‘hut, 
tent’; a specifically HG. word which found 
its way into Du., E., and Rom.; comp. Du. 
hut, E. hut, Fr. hutte, ‘hut’ In Goth. perhaps 
*hupja, and related to AS. hgdan, E. to 
hide (from *hadjan), Teut. root hid, from 
Aryan kuth, allied to Gr, xev@w?, Comp. 
Haus. 

Sortfgel, f., ‘dried pear cuttings,’ from 
MidHG, hutzel, hiitzel, f., ‘dried pear’; 
probably an intensive form of Haut 2. 
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an old compound which has not as yet been 
explained. 

Bmbif, m., ‘lunch,’ from MidHG. and 
OHG. imbzz, 2nb73, m. and n., ‘ food, meal,’ 
allied to MidHG, enbizen, OHG. inbizan, 
‘to partake of food or drink, eat, allied to 
beifen. 

Smumte, f., ‘bee, from MidHG. imbe 
(later amme), m., OHG. imbi, ‘swarm of 
bees’ (hence a collective term; the mean- 
ing “bee? first occurs in late MidHG.). In 
OHG. records imbz biand denotes ‘swarm of 
bees’; comp. AS. geogod, ‘a youthful band, 
with E. youth (see Burjdhe, Frauenzimmer, 
Stute). Yet it is questionable whether 
ambz has ever signified ‘swarm, herd’ (gene- 
rally). Its direct connection with iene 
(root 67) is certainly dubious ; it is more 
probably related to Gr. éumls, ‘mosquito, 
gnat.? 

immer, from the equiv. MidHG. imer, 
immer, earlier temer, OHG. iomér, ‘always’ 
(only of the present and future) ; OHG, zo- 
mér is a compound of 70 (comp. je) and mér 
(see mehr) ; comp. AS. @fre (E. ever), from 
*é-mre (equiv. to OHG. t0-mér). 

intpfen, vb., ‘to ingraft, vaccinate,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG, (rare) impfen, OHG. 
(rare) ampfén, for which the usual forms 
are MidHG. imp(f)eten, OHG. impfitén, 
mostly impitén, ‘to inoculate, ingraft’ ; 
yet comp. also AS. impian, E. to tmp. 
Smpfen, just like pfropfen and pelzen, seems, 
on account of OHG. impfén and AS, im- — 
pran, to have been borrowed about the 
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7th or 8th cent. from Lat. ; yet only OHG. 
impitén can be explained as directly bor- 
rowed from a Lat. horticultural term ; 
comp. Lat.-Rom. putare, ‘to prune’ (comp. 
Ital. potare, Span. podar), to which Franc, 
possen, Du. and LG. poten, ‘ to ingralt,’ are 
related. The correspondence of OHG. im- 
pitén, with Fr. enter, ‘to ingraft’? (from 
*empter), is remarkable ; comp. Du., Mid 
Du., and MidLG. enten, ‘to inoculate’ 
(from empten). With the MidLat. base im- 
putare (tor Lat. amputare?), OHG. impfén 
and AS, impian may he connected by the 
intermediate link ¢mpo(d)are, unless it is 
based rather like Fr. (Lorr.) opé, ‘to inocu- 
late,’ upon a Lat. *impuare. The usual 
derivation of all the Teut. and Rom. words 
from Gr. éupuretw, éuddw, ‘to ingraft, is 
perhaps conceivable. Moreover, the medi- 
cal term tmyfen has been current only since 
the 18th cent. 

in, prep., ‘in, into, at, from the equiv. 
MidHG. and OHG. in, a common Teut, 
prep. with the same form; comp. Goth., 


AS., E., Du., and OSax. in, ‘in.’ Its primit. 


kinship with Lat. in, Gr. é, évt, Lith, z, and 
Lett. éis certain. To this are allied indem, 
indef, and indeffen. 

Snfel, Snful, f., from the equiv. Mid 
HG, wnfel, infele, f., ‘mitre of a bishop or 
abbot’; formed from Lat. tnfula.. 

Smrgwer, m., ‘ginger,’ from the equiv. 


Mid HG, ingewér, also gingebere, m., derived, 


like Du. gember, E. ginger, Fr. gingembre, 
Ital. zenzovero, zenzero, ‘ ginger) from the 
equiv. late Gr. f<yyiBep:s, which comes from 


the East ; comp. Arab, zendjebi/, from, Prak.. 


singabéra (Sans. erigavéra). 

tute, adv., ‘ within,’ from MidHG. and 
OHG., inne, OHG. enna, ‘inwardly’ ; comp. 
Goth. inna; allied to in.—So too innen, 
‘within, MidHG. innen, OHG. inndn, 
innana ; Goth, innana, ‘ within. —inner, 
‘within,’ from MidHG,. dmere, adj. and 
adv., ‘internal,’ OHG. innar, adj. 

innig, adj., ‘intimate, from MidHG. 
innec(g), adj., ‘internal, intimate’; a re- 
cent formation from MidHG. inne; comp, 
eyen in OHG, inniglth, ‘internal,’ 

Srmnuing, f., ‘association, from late 
MidHG. innunge, f., ‘connection (with a 
corporate body), association, guild’; allied 
to OHG. innén, ‘to receive (into an alli- 
ance), combine’; connected with inne. 

Bnfhlitf, see Unfehlitt. 

Bnfel, f., ‘island,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG, insel, insele, f.; formed from Lat, and 


Rom. insula (Fr. éle, Ital. ¢sola) ; even in 
OHG. a divergent form of the word, ésila, 
was borrowed, The OTeut. words for 
‘island’ are Aue and Wert. 

Snfiegel, n., ‘seal,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG, insigel, insigele, OHG. insigilt, n. ; 
corresponding to AS. insegele, Ole. innsigle, 
with the same sense, See Giegel for the 
curious history of the cognates, 

inftadmdig, adj., ‘instant, urgent? from 
the equiv. MidHG, *instgndec ; OHG. in- 
stendigo is recorded once, Allied to ftehen 
(geftanden) ; perhaps an imitation of Lat. 
insistere, to pursue zealously’ 2. 

inwerrdig,. see wenden. 

Brurzichf, f., “accusation,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG, and OHG. inziht, f.; an abstract 
of ziehen; comp. also bezichtigen. 

irder, adj., ‘earthen,’ from MidHG. and 


| OHG, irdin, adj., ‘made of clay’ (also 


‘earthly’) ; an adj. of material allied to 
OHG., érda, ‘earth.’ Also irdifch, with a 
different application, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. trdesch, OHG, trdise (prop. ‘ peculiar 
or belonging to the earth’; with regard to 
the suffixcomp.deutjd)and Menfd)). See Erde. 

irgeid, ady., ‘ever, soever, whatever,’ 
with an affix d (see Miond, Habicht, and Objt), 
from the equiv. MidHG, (MidG.) tergen, 
late OHG. zergen, for which in earlier OHG. 
do wergin occurs ; OHG. wergin (for *hwer- 
gin, *hwar-gin), corresponds to OSax. hier- 
gin, AS. hwergen, in which hwar signifies 
‘where,’ and -gin, the indef. particle, * any, 
corresponding to Goth. -hun (Lat. -cwnque, 
Sans, -cana) ; Goth. *hicar-gin, *hwar-hun, 
‘anywhere.’ Respecting OHG, do, comp. 
je. Mirgend, the negative form, occurs even 
in MidHG. as niergen (a compound of ni, 
‘not’). 

irre, adj., ‘in error, astray, insane, con- 


_ fused, from the equiv. MidHG. irre, OHG. 


irri, adj. (OHG. also ‘ provoked’) ; corre- 
sponding to AS. yrre, ‘ provoked, angry.’ 
Allied to Goth. airzeis, ‘astray, misled’ 
(HG. rr equal to Goth. rz), Anger was 
regarded as an aberration of mind (comp, 
also Lat. delirare, allied to lira, ‘furrow, 
prop. rut’). The root ers appears also in 
Lat. errare, ‘to go astray’ (for *ersare), 
error, ‘mistake’ (for *ersor) ; allied also to 
Sans. zrasy, ‘to behave violently, be angry’? 
—irrett, ‘to be in error, go astray, mislead, 
deceive, from the equiv. MidHG. irren, 
OHG. tirrén (Goth. *airzjén).—Srre, f., 
‘mistaken course,’ from MidHG, crre, f. 
(comp. Goth. azzet, ‘mistaken course, lead- 
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ing astray’). Qrrfal, n., ‘erring, erro- 
neous opinion, maze,’ from Mid HG. zrresal, 
n. and m. (Goth. *atrzisl ; OHG, -tsal is a 
suffix ; see Siatfel). 

Sfop, m., ‘hyssop,’ from the equiv. early 


MidHG. isdépe (ésdpe, ispe); derived like 

Ital. dsépo from Lat. hysépum, late Gr. 

tsowmos, which is of Oriental origin. 
Sf3ig, Jew.-G. from Hebr. Jizchdck, 


‘Isaac.’ 


J. 


ja, adv., ‘yes, from the equiv. MidHG. 
and OHG. 7@ (for j&); corresponding to 
Goth. ja, ‘yes, also jaz, ‘truly, forsooth,’ 
OSax. ja, AS. ged, also gese (for gé-swd, 
‘yes, thus’), whence E yea and yes. Allied 
also to Gr. %, ‘forsooth,” and OHG. jéhan, 
“to acknowledge, confess’ (see WBeidhte). 
Lith. ja is derived from G. 

jad, gad), ‘precipitate, hasty,’ allied 
to jibe. 

Badf, f., ‘vacht, sloop, ModHG. only, 
formed from the equiv. Du. jagt (comp. E. 
yacht), which is usually connected with 
jagen, and even to {ahe. 

Backe, f., ‘jacket,’ first occurs in early 
ModHG. (15th cent.), formed from the 
equiv. Fr. jaque, whence also KE. jacket ; 
the derivation of Fr. jaque (Ital. giaco) from 
Teut, is quite uncertain. 

Bagd, f., ‘chase, hunt, hunting-party, 
from the equiv. MidHG. jaget, n. (and 
f.), OHG. *jagot, n.; a verbal abstract of 
jagert, ‘to hunt, chase’ (from the equiv. 
MidHG. jagen, OHG. jagén, wk. vb.), 
which does not occur in Goth., Ole, AS., 
or OSax. The connection of this specifi- 
cally G. word with Gr, diéxw is dubious, 
and so too its kinship with Gr. dgnxjs, 
“unceasing,” and Sans. yald, ‘ restless.’— 
Sager, ‘huntsman, sportsman,’ is the 
equiv. MidHG. jeger, jegere, OHG. *jagere 
(jagdarv). 

jah, gabe, adj., ‘steep, precipitous, 
hasty,’ from MidHG. gehe (also gdch), 
OHG,. gadhi, adj., ‘quick, suddenly, im- 
petuous’; a specifically G. word (with a 
dial. initial 7 for g as in jappen ; comp. also 
jahnen with gafnen). From this Fr. gaz, 
‘vay, isborrowed. Itsconnection with gehen, 
gegangen (see Gang), isimpossible. Gaudteb 
is, on the other hand, allied to it. 

Bahn, m., ‘swath,’ first found in early 
ModHG., yet undoubtedly a genuine G. 
word, existing throughout South Germany 
(MidHG. *jdén), and also appearing in Swed. 
dials. as dn. In Swiss dials, Sahn means 
“passage (formed by a swath),’ 


the word is a derivative of the Aryan root 
yé, or rather 2, ‘ to go,’ with which Goth. 
vddja, ‘went’ (Sans. yd, ‘to go’), is con- 
nected. See gehen and eifen. 

abr, n., ‘year,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. and OHG. jar, n.; a common Teut. 
term ; comp. Goth. jér, Ole. dr, AS. gedr, 
E. year, Du, jaar, OSax. jdr (gér), n., ‘year.’ 
The orig. meaning of the word, which also 
appears in heuer, seems to be ‘spring,’ as 
is indicated by the Slav. cognate jard, 
‘spring’; comp. also Gr. &pa, ‘season, 
spring, year,’ and Gpos, ‘year,’ so too Zend 
ydadre, ‘year’; in Ind. a similar term is 
wanting (comp. Commer and Winter). For 
the change of meaning see the history of 
the word Winter. 

Sammer, m., ‘sorrow, grief, wailing,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. jdmer, OHG. 
jadmar, m. and n.; prop. a neut. adj. used 
asa subst., OHG, jdmar, ‘mournful’ (hence 
Sammer, ‘that which is mournful’); in 
OSax, and AS. the adj. only exists, comp. 
OSax. jamar, AS. gedmor, * painful, mourn- 
ful” The origin’ of this word, which is 
unknown to East Teut. (Goth. *jémrs), is 
obscure, 

Bauner, m., ‘January,’ from the equiv. 
early MidHG. jenner, m.; from the Lat. 
januarius, Rom. jenuario (OHG. *jenneri, 
m., is wanting, perhaps only by chance). 

Japper, vb., ‘to gape, pant,’ ModHG. 
only, prop. LG.; comp. Du. gapen, ‘to 
gape,’ under gaffer. 

jafer, see gaten. 

Bauche, f., ‘filthy liquid, first occurs in 
early ModHG., introduced into HG. from 
a MidG, and LG. variant, jache. It is based 
on a Slav. word for ‘broth, soup,’ which 
deteriorated in sense when borrowed ; e.g. 
Pol. jucha, ‘broth’ (cognate with Lat. jas, 
Sans. ydsan, * broth’). 

saucherf, Sucherf, m., from the equiv. 
MidHG,. jachert, late OHG. juhhart (2%), 
n., ‘acre’; the Bav. and Alem. word for 
the Franc, and MidG. Morgen. The usual 


Hence | derivation from Lat. jdgerwm, ‘acre of land’ 
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(prop. § acre), does not offer a satisfactory 
explanation of the OHG. word, for the 
equiv. MidHG. jiwch, n, and f., ‘acre of 
land,’ can only be cognate with Lat. jagerwm, 
and not a mutilated form of the Lat. origi- 
nal, Hence MidHG. jiuch, like Lat. jagerum, 
is doubtlessly connected with ModHG. Soch 
and Lat. jugum; consequently Suchert is 
lit. ‘as much land as can be ploughed by 
a yoke of oxen in a day’; the suffix of 
OHG. juhhart sugzests that of MidHG. 
egerte, ‘fallow land’ See Sod), 

jaudhgen, vb., ‘to shout for joy, exult, 
from MidHG, jachezen, ‘to cry out, shout 
for joy,’ OHG. *jahhazzen; probably a de- 
rivative of the MidHG. interjs, jach, 70 (ex- 
pressions of joy); comp. adhjen, allied to ad). 

je, adv., older ie (which in the 17th cent. 
was supplanted by je, recorded at a still 
earlier period), ‘always, ever, from Mid 
HG. ze, ‘at all times, always (of the past 
and present), the (with compars., distri- 
butives, &c.), at any (one) time,” OHG. 
wo, eo, ‘always, at any (one) time.’ ‘lhe 
earliest OHG. form ¢o is based on *é0, avw 
(comp. Gee, Schnee, and wie); comp. Goth. 
aiw, fat any time,’ OSax. é0, AS. d, ‘al- 
ways’ (E. aye, from Ole. e%, ‘ always’), 
Goth, avw is an oblique case of the subst. 
awws, ‘ time, eternity,’ and because in Goth. 
only the combination of aiw with the nega- 
tive nt occurs, it is probable that nv aiw 
(see nie), ‘never’ (‘not for all eternity’), is 
the oldest, and that the positive meaning, 
OHG, eo, ‘always,’ was obtained @ sos- 
tertort; yet comp. Gr. alel, ‘always,’ allied 
to aldy, and see ewig and the following words, 

jeder, pron., ‘ each, every,’ from late Mid 
HG. teder, earlier cewéder, OHG. dowédar 
(eo-hwédar), ‘either,’ from weder (OHG. wéedar, 
“which of two’) and je; corresponding to 
OSax. iahwéthar, AS. dhweeder ; comp. also 
OHG. eogiwédar, MidHG. tegewéder, AS. 
céghweder, E. either.—ModHG. jedweder, 
‘ each, every,’ is of a different etymological 
origin, being derived from MidHG. zetwéder, 
ze-dewéder, ‘ either’ (from ze and MidHG. 
dewéder, ‘any one of two’; see entwweder). 
—jeglid, ‘each, every,’ from MidHG. 
tegelich, OHG. e0-gilth, Seach’; allied to 
OHG. gilih, ‘each’ (see gleid)). ModHG. 
jeder, prop. ‘either, has in ModHG, sup- 
planted the MidHG. zegelich.jemand, 
‘anybody, somebody, from the equiv. 
MidHG. zeman, OHG. eoman (prop. ‘any 
person’). 

jeter, pron., ‘you, yonder, that, the 


former,’ from the equiv. MidHG. jener, 
OHG. jenér, allied to the differently voca- 
lised Goth. jains, Ole. enn, inn, AS. geon, 
E. you (with which yonder is connected), 
In late MidHG.-dér jener, ‘that, is also 
used, whence ModHG. derjenige.—jenfeits, 
‘on the other side, beyond,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG., jensit, lit. ‘on that side’ (MidHG. 
also jene site). 

gef3f, adv. (older ieb, like ie for je), ‘now, 
at the present time, from the equiv. Mid 
HG, tetze, iezuo (hence the archaic ModHG. 
jebo), beside which MidHG. dezwnt, Mod 
HG. jegund, with a new suffix, occurs. 
How the adv. ze-zwo, recorded in earlier 
MidHG,, can mean ‘now’ is not clear; 
comp. MidHG. wesd, ‘at once,’ from ze (see 
je) and sd, ‘at once. 

Sod, n., ‘yoke, ridge of mountains, 
from the equiv. MidHG, joch, OHG. joh(hh), 
n., ‘yoke, ridge of mountains, acre’; cor- 
responding to Goth. juk, n., ‘yoke of oxen,’ 
Ole. ok, AS, geoc, E. yoke, Du. juk; acommon 
Aryan word formed from the Aryan root 
yug, ‘to fasten’; comp. Sans, yugd, ‘yoke, 
team’ (allied to the root yuj, ‘to put to’), 
Gr, fvydr, from fevyrum, Lat. gugum, from 
jungere, Lith. jangus, OSlov. igo (from 
*jt%go) ; comp. Sauchert. The str, root verb 
(Teut. root gu) has become obsolete in the 
whole Teut. root. 

Soppe, f., ‘voddice,’ from MidHG. joppe 
(jope, guppe), f., ‘jacket’; borrowed, like 
Sace, from Rom. ; comp. Fr. jupe, jupon, 
‘skirt, Ital. giwppa, giubba, ‘jacket, jerkin.’ 

jubeln, vb., ‘to rejoice loudly, exult,’ 
alhed to MidHG, jubilieren. This word 
(formed like MidLat. jubilare, comp. Ital. 
geubilare) is still wanting in MidHG, and 
OHG,. Subel, ‘shout of joy, exultation,’ too, 
first occurs in ModHG. 

Bucherf, see Saudhert—juchgen, see 
jauchzen. 

jucken, vb., ‘to rub, scratch, itch, from 
the equiv. MidHG. jucken (jticken), OHG. 
jucchen, wk. vb.; corresponding to AS, 
gyccan, E. to atch (Goth. *jukkjan). The 
stem juk, jukk, occurs also in OHG. jucchido, 
AS. gycda, ‘itch’ (MidLG. joken, Du. jeuken, 
‘to itch’). 

Biuks, see Sur. 

Bugend, f., ‘period of youth, young 
people,’ from the equiv. MidHG, jugent(d), 
OHG. jvgund, f. ; corresponding to OSax, 
jugud, Du. jeugd, AS. geogod, f., ‘youth, 
young troop, E. youth (see Burfdhe, Frauenz 
zimmer, and Smme); the common Teut, 
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abstract of jung (in Goth. junda, ‘youth’) ; 
Teut. jugunpi- represents pre-Teut. ywwentt- 
(comp. Bvitcfe). The adj. jung, ‘young, 
new, recent,’ is the common Teut junga- 
(with a nasal); comp, MidHG. junc(q), 
OHG. and OSax. jung, Du. jong, AS. 
geong, E. young, Goth. juggs (Jungs), ‘ youns,’ 
This common Teut. gunga- is based, by 
contraction from jwwunga-, upon a pre- 
Teut. yuwenko-, ‘young,’ with which Lat, 
juvencus, ‘youth’ and Sans. yuvagds, 
‘young,’ are identical. The earlier Aryan 
form yuwén (yéwen ?) appears in Lat. juvencs, 
‘young, youth, and juven-ta, ‘youth” 
(equiv. to Goth, junda, f.), as well as in 
Sans. javan, ‘young, youth’ (ydsd, f., 
‘maid’), and OSlov. jund, Lith. jaunas, 
‘ i = ; = 
young’; they are all based upon an Aryan 
root yz, ‘to be young” (comp. Sans. ydavis- 
tha, ‘ the youngest’). Siingling, ‘youth, 
young man, is a Teut, derivative of jung ; 
comp. OHG. jungaling, MidHG. jungeline, 
Du. jongeling, AS. geongling, K, (antiquated) 
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youngling, Ole. ynglingr (in Goth. jugga- 
laups), ‘youth,—S3tirger, m., ‘disciple,’ 
prop. the compar. of jung, used as a subst. ; 
comp. MidHG. jiinger, OHG. jungiro, ‘dis- 
ciple, pupil, apprentice’; the word (as the 
antithesis to Herr, OHG. hérro) is probably 
derived from the OTeut. feudal system.— 
ModHG Sungfer, f., ‘young girl, virgin, 
maid, pees eel developed from MidHG,. 
juncwrouwe, ‘noble maiden, young lady’ 
(thus, even in MidHGi, ver appears for the 
unaccented proclitic §rau).. To this is allied 
Surnker, m., ‘young nobleman, squire’ 
(prop. ‘son of a duke or count’), from 
MidHG. june-hérre, ‘young lord, noble 
youth’; corresponding to Du. jonker, 
jonkheer, whence E. younker is borrowed. 

jiingff, ‘recently’ from MidHG. ze 
jungest ; comp. dev jingfte Tag, ‘doomsday,’ 
for der lebte Tag, ‘the last day.’ 

Bux, m., ‘jest, ModHG. only ; probably 
from Lat.-Rom. jocus (comp. Ital. giwoco), 
whence also E, joke, Du. jok, 
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Stabel, wn. and fi, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. ‘abel, f. and n., ‘cable’; the latter 
borrowed, through the medium of Du. and 
LG., from Fr. edble, m., ‘rope, cable’ (Mid 
Lat. capulwm) ;, E. cable and Scand. kabill,. 
from the same source: 

sabliaw, SKabeljau, m., Scod-fish? 
first occurs in early ModHG., recorded in 
LG. from the 15th cent. and adopted by 
the literary language; from Du. kabel- 
jaauw; Swed. kabeljo, Dan. kabelau, E. 
cabliau ; also, with a curious transposition 
of consonants (see Gfftg, fikelu,, Kise), Du. 
bakejauw, which is based upon Basque 
baccallaéa. The Basques were the first 
cod-fishers (espec. on the coast of New- 
foundland, the chief fishing-place). See 
Labberdan. 

Stabufe, f, ‘small hut, partition, 
caboose, ModHG, only, from MidLG. kab- 
hase ; comp. E. caboose, which was probably 
introduced as a naval term into Du., kabuys, 
and into Fr., cambuse. The stem of the E, 
word is probably the same as in E. cabin, 
and hence is Kelt.; E. cabin and the cog- 
nate Fr, cabane, cabinet, are based upon 
W. kaban. The cognates also suggest 
ModHG, Rafter, ‘small chamber,’ and OHG. 


chaftert, “beehive, the origin of which is 
obscure, 

Stachel, f., ‘earthen vessel, stove-tile,’ 
from MidHG, kachel, kachele, f., ‘earthen 
vessel, earthenware, stove-tile, lid of a pot,’ 
OG. chahhala. In KE. the word became 
obsolete at an early period. In Du., kachel, 
borrowed from HG., is still current (in 
MidDu. éakele). 

Racker, vb. ‘to cack, go to stool,’ 
early ModHG. only.. Probably coined hy 
schoolboys and students by affixing a G. ter- 
mination to Lat.-Gr. caccare (kaxkau; allied 
to kaxés?, Comp. MidHG. qud#, ‘ evil, bad, 
dirt’); the OTeut. words are fdeifen and 
dial. dvifen. In Slav. too there are terms 
similar in sound, Bohem. kakati, Pol. 
kakdc.. The primit. kinship of the G. word, 
however, with Gr., Lat.,. and Slay.is incon- 
ceivable, because the initial kin the latter 
would appear as h in Teut.. 

sdfer, m., “beetle, chafer” from the 
equiv, MidHG. kéver, kéfere, OHG. chévar, 
chévaro, m.; comp. AS. éeafor, E. chafer, 
Du. kever, m. The Goth. term was pro- 
bably *kifra, or following AS. ceafor, *kafrus 
also (comp. LG. kavel). The name, which 
has the same import in all the dialects at 
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their different periods, signifies ‘gnawing 
animal’ (comp, MidHG. kifen, kiffen, ‘to 
gnaw, chew,’ MidHG, hiffel, under Siefer), 
or ‘husk animal,’ from OHG. chéva, ‘husk,’ 
MidHG. kaf, E. chaff (AS. af). 

Staffer, ‘uneducated person,’ prop. astu- 
dent’s term, from Arab, kdfir, ‘unbeliever,’ 

atdfig, m. and n., ‘cage, gaol,’ from 
MidHG. kevje, m., f., and n., ‘cage (for 
wild animals and birds), also ‘prison’ ; 
the j of the MidHG. word became g (comp. 
Serge and Sderge). OHG. chevia, f., is de- 
rived from Low Lat. cdévia, Lat. cdivea, ‘bird- 
cage’ (respecting HG. f for Lat. v, comp. 
Pferd, Vers, and Berdift), whence also Mod 
HG. Kae. Allied to the Rom. words, 
Ital. gabbia, gaggia, Fr. cage (hence E. cage), 
and Ital. gabbiuolo, Fr. geéle (E. jail, gaol), 
‘prison. Further, Bauer first obtained the 
meaning ‘cage’ in MidHG, 

after, n., comp, Rabufe ; the meaning 
‘little chamber’ is ModHG. only ; in OHG. 
chaftert, ‘beehive, Suab. kdaft, ‘students 
room’? Allied to AS. ceafortén, ‘hall? ?. 

kabf, adj., from the equiv. MidHG, 
kal (gen. kalwer), ‘ bald,” OHG. chalo (gen. 
chalwér, chalawér); comp. Du. kaal, AS. 
calu, E. callow. Probably borrowed from 
Lat. calvus (Sans. khalvdta, ‘bald-headed’), 
whence Fr. chauve, since Lat, crispus and 
ceapillare have also been introduced into 
Teut.; comp. AS. cyrsp, E. crisp, OHG. and 
MidHG. krisp, ‘curly,’ and Goth. kapillén, 
‘to crop one’s hair,’ Probably the Teutons 
and the Romans were equally struck by each 
other’s method of wearing the hair. Other 
etymologists are inclined to connect Teut. 
kulwa- with OSlov. golt, ‘bare, naked.’ 

Kahm, Kahn, m., ‘mould on fer- 
mented liquids,’ from the equiv. MidHG. 
kam (kan); comp.. Ic. kam, n., ‘thin coat- 
ing of dust, dirt,’ E. coom, ‘soot, coal dust’ 
(with ¢ mutation, E. keam, keans); Goth. 
*kema-, *kemi-. ‘The root ka- is inferred 
from MidHG. ka-del, m., ‘soot, dirt.’ Der, 
Fafmig, adj., ‘mouldy’ (of wine).. 
apie m., ‘boat, skiff, wherry,’ Mod 
HG. only (strictly unknown to UpG. and 
Rhen., as in the case of Boot; in UpG. 
Nadyen) ; from LG. kane, Du. haan; comp. 
Ole. kéna, f., 6a kind of boat,’ Ole. kane 
signifies ‘wooden vessel? whence the 
meaning ‘ boat’ might be evolved accord- 
ing to the analogies adduced under Giff ; 
eomp. Dan. kane, with a somewhat different 
sense ‘sleigh.’ LG. kane looks like a meta- 
thesis of AS. naca (comp. figeln and Siege). 


' Bay. Rafer). 


Ole. ketser) from Cesar. 


_ LG. kajiite, Du. kajwit, Fr. cajute. 
: origin of the group is obscure, but is hardly 


From the Teut. cognates, OF r. cane, ‘ship, 
is derived, but hardly so ModFr. canot, 
which is of American origin. 

Staifer, m., ‘emperor, from the equiv. 


| MidHG. keiser, OHG. keisar ; correspond- 


ing to AS. cdésére, Goth. kaisar. The ai of 
the ModHG. orthography originated in the 
Bay. and Aust. chancery of Maximilian I., 
in which the MidHG, ez necessarily became 
at (according to the lexicographer Helvig, 
A.D. 1620, Meissen-Sax. Meijer was Bohem.- 
The ae of Lat. Caesar, upon 
which the word is based, cannot be made 
responsible for the ModHG. ai, More- 
over, the relation of Lat. ai to Goth.- 


_ Teut. at is not explained, ‘The Romans, it 


is true, used ae for at in Teut. words, comp. 
Lat. gaeswm, under Ger; yet the use of 
Teut. @ to represent ae in Lat. Graecus 
(Goth. Kréks, OHG. Chriah, ‘Greek’) is 
opposed to this. At the same period as 
the adoption of the names Griedhe and Mémer 
(Goth. Raméneis), 2.e., the beginning of 
our era, the Teutons must have borrowed 
the Lat. term, connecting it chiefly with 
Jaius Julius Cesar (similarly the Slavs 
use the name Marl der Grofe of Charlemagne, 
in the sense of ‘king’; OSlay. kralji, 


 Russ..korolt, whence Lith. kardlius, ‘ king’); 


yet not until the Roman emperors adopted 
the title Caesar could this word, which pro- 


' bably existed previously in Teut., assume 


the meaning ‘emperor,’ while the Romance 
nations adhered to the Lat. title ¢mperator ; 
comp. Fr. empereur. OSlov. césaré (in Russ. 
contracted Car) is derived through a G. 
medium (which also elucidates MidE, and 
Thus Ratjer is 
the earliest Lat. word borrowed by Teut. 
(see Hanf). For a Kelt loan-word meaning 
‘king’ see under Reid. 

Sajitte, f., ‘cabin, early ModHG., at 

1€ 


to be assigned to Teut. 
Stalander, m., ‘weevil, from the equiv. 


| LG. and Du. kalander (comp. Fr. calandre). 


salb, n., 


calf” from the equiv. Mid 


) HG. kalp (b), OHG.. chalb (plur.. chalbir), 


n.; comp. AS. cealf, E. calf, Du. kalf, Ole. 
kalfr, m.; Goth, has only a fem. kalbé 
(OHG. chalba, MidHG. kadbe), “heifer over 
a year old that has not calved” MidHG. 
kilbere, f£., OHG. chilburra, f., ‘ewe lamb,’ 
is in a different stage of gradation ; comp. 
AS. cilforlamb, ‘ewe lamb, and ModH@G, 
dial. Rilber (Swiss), ‘ young ram,’ (E, dial. 
L 
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chilver). In the non-Teut, languages there 
is a series of words with the phonetic base 
gibh-, denoting ‘the young of animals.’ 
Comp. Sans. gérbha, ‘covey,’ also ‘child, 
offspring’; in the sense of ‘mother’s lap’ 
the Ind. word suggests Gr. dedgds, ‘womb,’ 
and its derivative ddeAgés, ‘brother’; comp. 
also déAgaé, ‘pig, porker.’ To the a of the 
Teut, word o in Gr, doddpés * ) mayjrpa, ‘the 
womb,’ corresponds. 

Kaldarren, f. plur., ‘intestines,’ from 
MidHG. and MidLG, kalddne ; a MidHG. 
and LG. word (in UpG. Rutteln). It is 
based upon a Rom. and MidLat. calddmen, 
a derivative of Lat. calidus (caldus) ‘warm,’ 
meaning chiefly ‘the still reeking entrails 
of newly slaughtered animals’; comp, 
South-West Fr. chaudin, Bologn. caldém, 
‘entrails.’ From East Rom. (and G. ?) the 
word found its. way also into Slay. ; comp. 
Czech kaldoun, ‘entrails, Croat, kalduni, 
‘lung.’ 

Stalender, m., ‘calendar,’ from MidHG. 
kalender (with the variant kalendenere), m. ; 
the latter comes from Lat. calendarvum, but 
is accented like calendae. 

kalfaferi, vb., ‘to caulk a ship,’ from 
Du. kalefateren,; the latter is derived from 
Fr. calfater. 

Stalk, m., ‘lime,’ from the equiv, Mid 
HG. kale, kalkes, OHG. chalch, m. ‘The 
ModHG., variant Ral) (occurring in UpG, 
and MidG.) is based upon OHG, chalh for 
chalah (hh), Allied to AS. éalc,; but E, 
chalk has assumed a divergent sense, just 
as MidHG, kale means both ‘lime’ and 
‘ white-wash.’ The cognates are derived 
from the Lat. ace. calecem (nom. calx), and 
were borrowed at a very early period, as 
is indicated by the initial /, or rather ¢ of 
the HG. and E. words, for somewhat later 
loan-words such as Kreuz (from crucem) have 
z for Lat. ¢; ¢ remains as & in old loan- 
words such as Maifer, Goth. lukarna, from 
Lat. lucerna, Keller, from cellurvwm. The 
Teutons became acquainted through the 
Itals. both with the name and thing about 
the same period as with Mauer and Qiegel 
(Linde). 

stalnt, m., ‘calm,’ of LG. origin ; LG, 
kalm, EK. calm; based on the Fr. calme. 

stalmank, Salnang, m., from E. 
calamanco, Fr, calmande, f., all with the 
same meaning, ‘fine woollen stuff.’ Mid Lat, 
calamancus may be derived from the East. 

Kalmaufer, m.,‘mopingfellow,’simply 
ModHG,, of obscure origin ; the second part 
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of the compound is exactly the same as in 
Ducmanfer, which see. 

Ralf, adj., ‘cold, trom the equiv, Mid 
HG. and OHG, kalt (gen. kaltes) : corre- 
sponding to AS. ceald, cald, E. cold, Ole. 
kaldr, Goth. kalds; an old partic. forma- 
tion corresponding to the Lat. vbs. in -tws, 
Sans. ta-s (Goth. d from Aryan ¢), as in alt, 
faut, todt, traut, zart, &c, kal- as the root 
appears in a stronger stage of gradation 
in ModHG. fihf, and in a weaker stage in 
Ole. kulde, ‘cold.’ In Ole. and AS. the 
str, vb. of which ModHG, falt and Ole. 
keldr are parties, is retained ; Scand. kula, 
‘to freeze, AS. calan, ‘to freeze’; allied 
to Swiss xale, ‘to cool,’ and hence ‘curdle.’ 
Note ModE, chill from AS, éyle (from éi, 
kalt), The root is identical with that of 
Lat. gelu, ‘ frost,’ geldre, ‘to congeal, gelv- 
dus, ‘cold! 

samel, n., ‘camel,’ from Lat. camélus ; 
in MidHG,. kemmel, kémel, which point to 
the Byzantine and ModGr. pronmiciation 
of Gr. xdundos, and hence to Kkdémdos (the 
e of kemel is produced by 2- mutation from 
a). The ModHG. word is a more recent 
scholarly term, borrowed anew from Lat. 
(comp. Fr. chameau, Ital. camello), while 
the MidHG, word was brought back from 
the Crusades, and hence is due to imme- 
diate contact with the East. Moreover, at 
San Rosgsore, near Pisa, a breed of camels 
has existed from the Crusades down to 
modern times, some of which are exhibited 
in Europe as curiosities, In the OTeut. 
period there was, curiously enough, a pecu- 
liar word for ‘camel’ current in most of 
the dialects, which corresponded to Gr, 
éhepart-, Goth. ulbandus, AS. olfend, OHG. 
olbenta, MidHG. olbent; allied to OSlov. 
velibadd, ‘camel,’ The history of this word 
is quite obscure, 

stamerad, m., ‘comrade, companion,’ 
ModHG, only, from Fr. camarade (Ital. 
camerata, ‘society,’ lit. ‘comrades living 
together in a room,’ then too ‘companion’, 
whence also E, comrade. OTeut, had a 
number of terms for ModHG. Ramerad ; 
comp. Gejelle, Gefinde, OHG. gidofto, ‘com- 
panion? (comp. Dodt and Doft), simply 
forms illustrative of the OTeut. heroic age, 
which were partly disused in the MidHG. 
period in favour of the foreign terms Rum- 
pan and Ramerad. 

stamille, f., ‘camomile,’ from MidHG. 
kamille, f., which is again derived from Mid 
Lat, and Ital, camamilla (Gr. xapatundov), 
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The term became current in the Middle 
Ages through medical science, which was 
learnt from the Greeks (comp. Mvzt, Birdhfe, 
SB flafter). 

stamin, m., ‘chimney, fireplace, fire- 
side,’ from MidHG. kémin, kémin ; the Mod 
HG. accentuation, which differs from the 
MidHG., is due to the word being based 
anew on Lat. caminus, while the latter is due 
to a German version of the foreign word. 
E. chimney is Fr. cheminée, ‘chimney, fire- 

lace,’ which is phonetically cognate with 

idLat. caminata, prop. ‘room with a stove 
or fireplace,’ and hence with MidHG. kemi- 
nate (yuvacxetov) ; allied also to Czech, Pol., 
and Russ. konunata, ‘room.’ 

Kamifol, u., ‘waistcoat, jacket,’ simply 
ModHG. formed like the Fr. camisole, 
‘under-vest’ (allied to MidLat. camisia, 
‘shirt’; see Hemd), 

Stamnt, m., ‘comb,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG, kam (mm), kamp (b) ; it signifies 
‘comb’ in the widest sense ; OHG. chamb; 
comp. AS. comb, E. comb (also AS. hunig- 
comb, I. honeycomb ?), Goth. *kambs. The 
term is undoubtedly OTeut. ; our ancestors 
attached great importance to dressing their 
hair. The lit. meaning of the word is 
‘instrument with teeth,’ for in the allied 
Aryan languages the meaning ‘tooth’ ob- 
tains in the cognate words. OHG. chamb 
is based upon pre-Teut. gombho-; comp. 
Gr. youdtos, ‘molar tooth,’ yaudndral, yap- 
gal, ‘jaws, beak’; OInd. jambha, m., ‘tusk’ 
(plural ‘bit’), jambhya, m., ‘incisor, O 
Slov. zqbt, ‘tooth’ Gr. yéudos, ‘ plug, bolt,’ 
points toa wider development of meaning. 
—kénummen, vb., ‘to comb, card (wool),’ 
is a verbal noun ; ModHG. kemmen, OHG. 
chemben, chempen; AS. cemban. In UpG. 
the term firahlen is current, Strahl too being 
the word for ‘comb.’ 

Stammer, f., ‘chamber, office’ from 
MidHG. kamer, kamere, f., with the general 
meaning ‘sleeping apartment, treasury, 
storeroom,. money-chest, royal dwelling, 
justice chamber,’ &¢. ; OHG. chamara, f., 
‘apartment, palace.’ E. chamber, from Fr. 
chambre; but the HG. word is based upon 
a Rom. word (Span, and Port.) camara, 
‘room’ (Ital. camera), which agin is de- 
rived from kaydpa, ‘any enclosed space with 
a vaulted roof, a term restricted to the more 
civilised classes in the Middle Ages and 
current in the Rom. and Teut. groups ; 
comp. further OFr. camra, Slav. komora. 
The numerous meanings in MidHG, are 


also indicated by the ModHG. derivatives 
and compound terms RKaimmerer, Kimmerei, 
and Rammerherr. 

stantmerfud, n., ‘cambric,’ manufac- 
tured first at Cambray (Du. Kamerijk) ; 
corresponding to Du. kamerijksdock. 

Stamp, m. a LG. word, comp. Du. 
(MidDu.) kamp ; from Lat. campus ?. Kamy, 
however, has a special sense, ‘ enclosed 
piece of ground, field.’ 

stdmtpe, m., combatant, wrestler,’ first 
introduced into literary ModHG. by the 
study of the Teut. languages, yet the special 
history of the word is not known. The 
form indicates a LG, origin ; comp. OLG, 
kempto, ‘combatant, warrior.” Perhaps it 
was orig. a legal term of the Saxon Code. 
See Kamp. 

stantpf, m., ‘combat,’ from MidHG. 
kampf, m. and n., ‘combat, duel, tilting’ ; 
OHG, champf, m., AS. camp, comp; Ole. 
kapp, n. The Ole. word is interesting, 
because it signifies lit. ‘zeal, emulation,’ 
which is the orig. meaning of S®amypf (Mod 
HG. Srieg has gone through a similar de- 
velopment of meaning), Hence there is 
no probability inthe assumption that OTeut. 
*kamvpa- is derived from Lat. campus, thus 
connecting it with Campus Martius, This 
older assumption receives no support from 
honetic laws, for kamp does not look un- 
ike a Teut. word, while the meaning of 
the Scand. word makes it impossible. We 
should consider, too, whether the old Teu- 
tons, with their numerous terms relating 
to war, had any need of borrowing such a 
word, Some connect OTeut. kampo- with 
Sans. jatig, ‘to fight” HG. ®ampfer, and 
Kampfe, Kampe, prop. ‘combatant,’ is Mid 
HG. kempfe, OHG. chemphio, chempho, 
‘wrestler, duellist’; AS. cempa, and Ole, 
kappe signify ‘warrior, hero’; this term, 
denoting the agent, passed into Rom. (comp. 
Fr. chainpion, whence also E. chumpion). 

Sanrpfer, m., ‘camphor, from MidHG, 
kampfer, guffer, m., from MidLat. camphora, 
cafura (Fr. camphre; Ital. canfora and 
cafura, ModGr. kapovpd) ; the latter term 
is derived finally from Ind. karpdara, kapér, 
or from Hebr, képher, ‘ pitch, resin,’ 

Starel, m., ‘cinnamon bark,’ accented 
on the termination, from MidHG,. sanél, 
‘ stick or cane of cinnamon’; the word was 
borrowed in the MidHG. period from Fr, 
canelle, cannelle, ‘cinuamon bark, which 
is a diminut. of Fr. canne (Lat. canna) 
‘cane,’ Ital. canella, ‘tube,’ 
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SKanindern, n., ‘rabbit, dimin. of an 
earlier ModHG, Ranin; it is based upon 
Lat. cuniculus, which passed into HG, in 
various forms ; MidHG. kéiniclin (accented 
on the first syllable), evidently germanised, 
also kéinolt, kiinlin, kiille. The ModHG. 
form is based upon a MidLat. variant, 
caniculus; the form with a is properly 
restricted to North and Middle Germany, 
while 2 (Riindel) is current in the South. 
Comp. MidE. coning, E. coney, from Fr. 
connin (Ital. coniglio). 

Starker (1.), m., ‘spider’ (MidG.), from 
the equiv. MidHG. canker (rare), m, The 
derivation of the word from Lat. cancer, 
‘crab, is, for no other reason than the 
meaning, impossible. It seems to be based 
upon an OTeut. vb. ‘to weave, spin.’ This 
is indicated by the Ole. kongulvafa, kengur- 
vafa, ‘spider’; AS. gongelweéfre, ‘spider,’ 
must also be based upon a similar word ; 
its apparent meaning, ‘the insect that 
Weaves as it goes along,’ is probably due 
to a popular corruption of the obscure first 
component. We should thus get a prim. 
Teut. stem kang, ‘to spin,’ which in its 
graded form appears in ModHG. Suntel. 
This stem has been preserved in the non- 
Teut. languages only ina Finn. loan-word ; 
comp. Finn. kangas, ‘web’ (Goth. *kagqs). 

Saker (2.), m., ‘canker,’ from OHG. 
chanchar, cancur; comp. AS. cancer, E. 
canker, Probably OHG. chanchur is a real 
Teut. word from an unpermutated gon- 
gro- ; comp. Gr. yéyypos, ‘an excrescence on 
trees, ydyypawa, ‘gangrene.’ Perhaps a 
genuinely Teut. term has been blended with 
a foreign word (Lat. cancer, Fr. chancre). 

Sanne, f., ‘can, tankard, jug,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. kanne, OHG. channa, f. 
comp. AS. canne, E. can, Ole. kanna, 
Goth. *kanné. The OTeut. word cannot 
have been borrowed from Lat. cantharus 
(Gr, kdv@apos) ; an assumed corruption of 
kantarum, mi..ace., toa fem, kanndé, is impro- 
bable. The derivation of Manne, from Lat. 
canna, ‘cane,’ is opposed by the meaning 
of the word, Since ModHG. Rabun is based 
upon a Teut. root ka-, the latter can hardly 
be adduced in explanation of Sanne, al- 
though the meaning of both might be 
deduced from a prim. sense ‘hollowed 
wood.’ If we assume, as is quite possible, 
a Goth. *kazné, ‘can) another etymology 
presents itself, Goth. sas, Olc. ker, and 
OHG. char, ‘vessel, would be cognate, 
and -né-, a suffix of the same root. If we 


compare, however, with Manne the Suab, 
and Alem. variant Rante, which is based 
upon OHG, chanta, we obtain kan- as the 
root. The G. word passed into Fr. (Mod. 
Fr. canette, ‘small can,’ equiv. to MidLat. 
cannetta, dimin. of MidLat. canna). 

State, f., ‘sharp edge, border, margin, 
fine lace,’ ModHG. only, from LG. kante, 
‘edge, corner’; the latter, like E. cant, 
“corner, edge,’ which is also unknown to 
the earlier periods of the language, is de- 
rived from Fr. cant, ‘ corner, which, with 
Ital. canto, is said to be based finally on 
Gr. «dévOos, ‘felloe of a wheel.’ 

Santfhu, m., ‘leather whip,” from 
Bohem. kantuch, Pol. kariceuk. The word 
is of Turk. origin (Turk. kamée, ‘ whip’). 
Comp. Rarbatfche. 

Stanzel, f., ‘ pulpit,’ from MidHG, kan- 
zel, OHG. cancella, chanzella, f., lit. ‘the 
place set apart for the priests,’ then ‘ pul- 
pit’; from the equiv. MidLat. cancellus, 
cancelli, ‘grating? cancelli altaris, ‘the 
grating enclosing the altar, the part sepa- 
rated, from the nave of the church. by a 
grating’; in MidLat. generally ‘any part 
surrounded by a parapet, especially an 
oriental flat roof.’ “Qui vero Epistolas 
missas recitare volebant populo in regione 
Palestine antiquitus, ascendebant super 
tectum et de cancellis recitabant et inde 
inolevit usus ut qui litteras principibus 
missas habent exponere Cancellarii usitato 
nomine dicantur” (du Cange). Hence 
Kanzler. From the same source, MidLat. 
cancellus, is derived E. chancel, taken trom 
OFr., the meaning of which forms the 
starting-point for the development of the 
signification of the HG. word. 

staparit, m., ‘capon,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. kappan ; borrowed after the era 
of the substitution of consonants from 
Rom. cappénem (Lat. capo, equiv. to Gr. 
kdrwv) ; comp. Ltal. cappone, Fr. chapon 
(whence also Serv. kopun), Even in the 
AS. period capdn, ‘gallinaceus,’ is found 
derived from the same source (E. capon) ; 
comp. Du. kapoen. From the Lat. nom. 
cappo is derived MidHG. kappe, and even 
OHG, chappo. For another term see under 
Hahnvet. 2 

dtapelle (1.), f., ‘chapel, orchestra,’ an 
early loan-word, which always. remained, 
however, under the influence of MidLat. 
capella, on which it is based, for while 
numerous other words borrowed from Lat. 
have their accent changed according to the 
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Teut. method, the Lat. accent is retained | 


in OAG. chapélla, MidHG. kapélle, and the 
ModHG. form. It is true that in MidHG. 


kappelle (ModAlem. kéippelle), with the G. | 


accent also occurs, and hence the UpG. 
Kappel, Kappel, frequent names of villages. 
MidLat. capella has a peculiar history ; as 
a dimin. of capa (comp. Kapype) it signified 
‘a cape’; the chapel itself, in which the 
cloak of St, Martin and other relics were 


preserved, first obtained the name of | 


capella; then from about the 7th cent. 
the use of the word became general.— 
saplan, m., ‘chaplain, from MidHG. 
kappellain. It is based on MidLat. capel- 
ldnus, which orig. denoted the priest who 
had to guard the cloak of St. Martin.— 
MidLat. capella also signifies the body of 
priests under a bishop, hence the other 
meanings of ModHG, Stapelle. 

sapellfe (2.), f., ‘cupel,’ ModHG. only ; 
it is based upon a combination of MidLat. 
capella, Fr. chapelle, ‘lid of an alembic,’ 
and MidLat. cupella, Fr. coupelle, ‘ cupel, 
crucible’ (dimin. of Lat. cwpa). 

Staper, m., ‘pirate,’ from the equiv. 
Du. kaper. 

SMapifel, n., ‘chapter,’ from MidHG. 
kapttel, ‘solemn assembly, convention,’ 
OHG. capital, capitul, ‘inscription’ Mid 
Lat. capitulum has also both these meanings, 

kapores, adj., ‘broken, destroyed,’ Mod 
HG. only; according to the general ac- 
ceptation it is not allied to ModHG. faput, 
but is rather derived from Hebr. kappdrdah, 
‘reconciliation, atonement.’ 

Sappe, f., ‘hood, cowl’; the meaning of 
MidHG. kappe, f., wpon which it is based, 
does not correspond very often with that 
of ModHG., its usual signification being 
‘a garment shaped like a cloak and fitted 


with a cowl as a covering for the head’; | 


hence Larnfappe, which has first been made 
current in ModHG. in this century through 
the revival by scholars of the MidHG. torn- 
kappe (prop. ‘the cloak that makes the 
wearer invisible’), OHG. chappa; AS. 
ceppe, ‘cloak,’ E.cap. The double sense of 
the MidHG. word appears in the Midhat. 
and Rom. cappa, ‘cloak, cap,’ on which it is 
based (on the prim. form cdpa is based E. 
cope, from MidE. cope, as well as Ole. képa, 
‘cloak’). With regard to the meaning 
comp. ModFr. chape (cape), ‘cope, scabbard, 
sheath, case,’ and the derivatives chapeau, 
‘hat,’ and chaperon, ‘cowl.’ The MidLat. 
word was adopted by the more civilised 
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classes of Europe, passing into Slav. as well 
as into Rom. and Teut. The word was not 
borrowed, or rather not naturalised before 
the 8th cent., for an earlier borrowed term 
would have been *chapfa in OHG. and 
*kapfe in MidHG.—Comp. Rayelle. 

Rappen, vb., ‘to chop, lop,” ModHG. 
simply, from Du. kappen, ‘to split’ ; comp. 
Dan. kappe and E. chap. In UpAlsat. 
kchapfe is found with the HG. form ; allied 
also to the dial. graded forms kipfen, kippen ; 
hence the Teut. root kep, kapp. 

Stappes, Kappits, m., ‘headed cab- 
bage,’ from the equiv. MidHG. kappa3, 
kappas, kabe3, m. OHG. chabu3, chapu3, 
directly connected with Lat. caput, which 
strangely enough does not appear in Mid 
Lat. in the sense of ‘cabbage-head’ ; Ital. 
capuccio (hence Fr, cabus and E. cabbage) 
presumes, however, a MidLat. derivative 
of caput in the sense of ‘cabbage-head, 
headed cabbage.” The naturalisation of 
the Ital. word in HG. may have been com- 
pleted in the 7th cent. or so; by that time 
a number of Lat. names of plants, as well 
as the art of cookery and gardening intro- 
duced from the South, was already firmly 
established in Germany. 

Kappzaunt, m., ‘ cavezon,’ ModHG. 
only, corrupted from Ital. cavezzone, whence 
also Fr, cavegon, ‘ cavezon, 

kapuf, adj., lit. ‘lost at play,’ ModHG,. 
simply, from Fr. capot; faire capot, ‘ to 
cause to lose,’ ére capot, &c. The Fr. ex- 
pression was introduced into G. with a 
number of other terms orig. used at play 
(comp. Leff). 

Sapte, f., ‘cowl,’ ModHG. only, from 
Ital. capuccro, whence also Fr. capuce ; Mid 
Lat. capticium ; deriv. RKapuziner (MidLat. 
capucinus). 

Staraf, n., ‘carat,’ not derived from 
MidHG. gdrdt, f. and n., ‘ carat,’ which in 
ModHG. must have been Garat. The Mod 
HG. has been more probably borrowed 
anew from Fr. carat or Ital. cardto ; the Mid 
HG. word has adopted the G. accent, while 
the ModHG. term preserves the accent of 
the Rom, word upon which it is based. 

Raraufche, f., ‘crucian,’ ModHG. only; 
older variants, kara3, kardtsch ; from Fr. 
carassin, ‘crucian’?, Comp, also E. crucian, 
and its equiv. Ital. coracino, Lith. karésas, 
Serv. karas, Czech karas, which forms are 
nearer to HG. than to Fr. ; the final source 
is Gr. xopaxivos (MidLat. coractnus). 

Starbaffdhe, f, ‘hunting-whip,’ ber- 
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rowed from Slav. like RKantfdu and Peitfdhe 


in ModHG.; Pol. karbacz, Boh. karabaé 


(from Turk. kerbaé). 

Karbe, Karve, f., ‘caraway,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG, karwe and karne, f.; allied 
to Fr. and Ital. carvi, ‘caraway.’ The usual 
assumption that th's word as well as E. 
caraway is based on Lat. careum (Gr. xdpor), 
‘caraway,’ is not quite satisfactory, hence the 
influence of Arab. al-karavia is setae : 

arch, m., ‘dray,’ from the equiv. Mid 
ne he ake OHG. charrih (hh), 
in, Probably current even in the 8th cent, 
on the Up. and Mid. Rhine, as may be in- 
ferred from the initial h, ch (comp. $ferd). 
It is based upon the late Lat. carruca, 
‘honoratorum vehiculum opertum, four- 
wheeled travelling car’ (a derivative of 
carrus; comp. Karren) ; Fr. charrue, ‘plough, 
is likewise based upon Lat. carréca, which 
also signifies ‘plough’ in MidLat. 

Sarde, f., ‘fuller’s thistle, from Mid 
HG. karte, f., OHG. charta, f., ‘teasel, the 
instrument made from the thistle and 
used by cloth-weavers for carding wool.’ 
The final source is Mid Lat. cardus, cardwus, 
‘thistle’ (Fr. chardon, Ital. cardo), the d 
of the ModHG. word compared with the ¢ 
of OHG, and MidHG, is due to the word, 
which was naturalised about the 7th cent., 
being based anew on the Lat. form.— 
srardeffche, Sarddtfche, f, ‘carder’s 
comb’; a derivative of Rarde. 

Sarfreifag, m., ‘Good Friday,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. karvritac, mostly kar- 
tac, m.; Rarwodje, ‘ Passion Week,’ is also 
current even in MidHG. The first part of 
the compound is OHG., chara, f., ‘lamenta- 
tion, mourning’ (charasang, ‘elegy’). This 
OTeut. word for Kage, ‘lament,’ as distin- 
guished from the other synonyms, signifies 
properly the silent, inward mourning, not 
the loud wailing, for in Goth. the cognate 
kara, f., means ‘care,’ AS. cearu, f., ‘care, 
suffering, grief, E. care. A corresponding 
vb. signifying ‘to sigh’ is preserved in 
OHG. quéran (Goth. *qatran). Other de- 
rivatives of the Teut. root kar, ger, are want- 
ing. See also farg. 

Starfurkel, m., ‘carbuncle,’ from Mid 
HG, karbunkel, m., with the variant kar- 
funkel, probably based on MidHG,. vunke, 
ModHG. §unfe ; 0 is the original sound, for 
the word is based upon Lat. carbunculus 
(comp. E. carbuncle, ModFr, escarboucle). 

karg, adj., ‘sparing, niggardly,’ from 
MidHG. kare (g), ‘prudent, cunning, sly, 


stingy’; in OHG. charag, ‘sad’; a deriva- 
tive of the OTeut. kara, ‘ care,’ discussed 
under Karfreitag. From the primary mean- 
ing ‘anxious,’ the three significations ‘sad,’ 
‘frugal, and ‘cunning’ might be derived ; 
comp. AS. éearig, ‘sad,’ and E, chavy, allied 
to E-care. ‘he syncope of the vowel in 
MidHG. kare compared with OHG. charag 
is normal after r. 

Starpfern, m., ‘carp,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. karpfe, OHG. charpho, m.; comp. 
K. carp ; allied to Ole. karfe. 1t cannot be 
decided whether Rarpfen is a real Teut. 
word ; probably MidLat. carpo, Fr. carpe, 
and Ital. carptone are derived from Teut. 
In Kelt. too there are cognate terms for 
‘carp,’ W. carp; comp. also Russ. karpé, 
koropit, Serv. krap, Lith. kérpa, ‘carp.’ 

Sarre, f., Sarre, m., from the equiv. 
MidHG. karre, m. and f., OHG. charra, f., 
charro, m., ‘cart’; the HG. words and also 
the E. car (Ole. kerra) are based on Mid 
Lat. carrus, m., carra, f., and their Rum. 
derivatives(ModFr. char, car’), Lat.carrus, 
‘four-wheeled transport waggon,’ is again 
ot Kelt. origin (Gael. carr, Bret. karr) ; 
comp. Kardh, Pferd.—_Kariole, Karriole, 
f,, Kariol, n., ‘jaunting car,’ simply Mod 
HG. from Fr. carriole—Sdrrner, m., 
* carter.’ 

Starft, m., ‘hoe, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. karst, m., OHG. and OSax. carst ; the 
word is not found in other groups. The 
etymology is dubious; allied to febven 
(karjan), *to sweep’ 2. 

Sstartaune, Rarfane, f., ‘short, heavy 
cannon,’ from Ital. quartana, MidLat. quar- 
tdna; this term, as well as its earlier Mod 
HG. version iertelsbidhfe, signifies a gun 
“which fired 25 lbs., in comparison with the 
heaviest piece of artillery firing 100 lbs.” 

Sarfe, f., ‘card, chart, map, from late 
MidHG. karte, f.; formed from Fr. carte. 

starfhaufe, Karfaufe, f.,‘Carthusian 
monastery,’ from late MidHG. kartdse, f., 
which is again derived from Cartdsia, Char- 
treuse (near Grenoble, where the Carthusian 
order was founded in 1084 a.p.).—Sarf- 
hadufer, ‘Carthusian friar,” from MidHG. 
kartéser, karthiuser, 

dtarfoffel, f., ‘ potato? derived by a 
process of differentiation from the earlier 
ModHG. form Tartuffel. Potatoes were in- 
troduced into Germany about the middle 
of the 18th cent. from Italy, as is proved 
by the Ital. name (comp. Ital. tartufo, tartu- 
Solo ; see Triiffel). Another name, Grrapfel, 
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seems to indicate that the plant was brought 
from the Netherlands and France, Du. 
aard-appel, Fr. pomme de terre, The dial. 
Grumbire is due to a similar conception, its 
orig. form being Grundbirne. Tutfeln is a 
shortened form of Rartoffel, resulting from 
the position of the accent (comp. Riirbis 
from cucérbita). The rarer dial. Satafen 
(Franc.), which corresponds to E. potato, 
is based upon Ital. and Span. patata, the 
final source of which isan American word. 
Potatoes were introduced in the 17th cent. 
from America into Spain and Italy, and 
were transplanted from these countries to 
the north. 

Safe, m., ‘cheese,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. kese, OHG. chdsi, m.; Lat. cdseus 
(whence also Olt. cazse), before the 5th cent. 
at the latest was adopted in the vernacular 
form cdsius (variant cdseus?) by the Teu- 
tons; comp. Du. kaas, AS. ¢Gse, E. cheese, 
It corresponds in Rom, to Ital. cactvo, Span. 
queso; yet cdseus was supplanted in the 
dials, at an early date by Lat, *formaticus, 
‘(cheese) mould’; comp. Fr. fromage (Ital. 
formaggio). Olc. has a peculiar word for 
‘cheese,’ ostr, in Goth. perhaps *justs (comp. 
Finn. jwusto, ‘ cheese’); the assumed Goth, 
*justs is connected ety mologically with Lat. 
gus, ‘broth, OSlov. jucha, ‘soup, OInd. 
yasin, soup’ (comp Saude), the root of 
which is yu, ‘to mix,’ in Lith. jawu, jdute, 
‘to mix (dough),’ From this collocation 
of terms it is probable that *justs is the 
OTeut. word for ‘cheese,’ and that the 
‘Teutons did not learn how to make cheese 
from the Southerners, but only an improved 
method of doing so when they adopted the 
term Mife from them. It is true that ac- 
cording to Pliny, Hist. Nat. xi. 41, the 
barbarians generally were not acquainted 
with the method ; yet comp. also Butter. 

Saftartie, f., ‘chestnut’; comp. OHG. 
chestinna, MidHG. késtene, késten, kastanie. 
The latter is evidently a return to the orig. 
form, Lat. castanea, which had already been 
transformed to kestenne (comp. UpG. Reste). 
Moreover, OHG. chestinna and AS. éisten 
(distenbedm, MidHG, kestenbowm, E. chest- 
mut) point to a Lat. *castenia, *custinja. 
Comp. Fr. chdtaigne, Ital. castagna, ‘ chest- 
nut.’ The Lat. word is derived from the 
equiv. Gr, xacravéa, -vew, -vewov, -vov; the 
chestnut was named from the town of Kde- 
rava, in Pontus. 

Rafteier, vb., ‘to chastise, from Mid 
HG. kastigen (g for 7), késtigen, OHG. ches- 


tiy6n, ‘to chastise, punish’ ; the alteration 
of the accent and the vowels corresponds 
to that in Raftanie (which see) compared 
with the dial. Refte. Lat. castégare (whence 
also Fr, chdtier, and further E. chastise) was 
adopted on the introduction of Christianity 
(comp, Kreuz, Priefter, and predigen) from 
ecclesiastical Lat.; OHG. ciéstigén, like 
many words borrowed in the OHG. period 
{see predigen), was accented after the G. 
method. 

Staffer, m., ‘chest, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. kaste, OHG, chasto, m. ; this word, which 
is at all events really Teut., is wanting in 
the rest of the OTeut. dials. Goth. *kasta, 
‘receptacle, may be connécted with kasa-, 
‘ vessel,’ so that the dental would be a de- 
rivative ; yet kas signifies specially ‘an 
earthen vessel, pot’ (comp. kasja, ‘ potter’), 
This Goth. kas, moreover, became char in 
OHG. by the normal change of s into r; in 
the ModHG. literary speech it is now want- 
ing, but it appears in MidHG. binen-kar, 
upon which ModHG, Bienenforb is based. 

safer, m., ‘tom-cat,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. kater, katere, m., OHG. chataro, 
m.; the r of Rater appears to be a masc. 
suffix ; comp. Mardev and Mard, Tauber and 
Taube; Cnterzid) and Cnte?, Ganfer and 
Gans ?, &e. Comp. Kage. 

statfun, m., ‘cotton, calico,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. “otién, m., which is again 
derived from Du. kattoen, Fr. coton, equiv. 
to E. cotton. 

dtafge, f., ‘cat,’ from the equiv. MidHG. 
katze, OHG. chazza, f.; a common Europ. 
word in the Mid. Ages and in nodern times ; 
of obscure origin. Comp. also AS. catt, m., 
E. cat; Ole. kettr,m. These assume Goth. 
*katta, *kattus. Karly MidLat. cattus and 
its Rom. derivatives (Ital. gatto, lr. chat), 
Ir. and Gael. cat, m., and Slav. Lotz, ‘tom- 
cat, Lith. katé ‘eat, hkdtinas, ‘tom-cat’ 
(allied to Serv. fotit?, ‘to litter, &c., kot, 
‘brood, litter’), suggest the possibility 
that the Teut. term was borrowed from a 
neighbouring race after the period of the 
Teut. substitution of consonants, at latest 
a century before or alter the migration of 
the tribes. It is a remarkable fact, how- 
ever, that G. retains a prim. and inde- 
pendent mase. form of the word in Rater 
(Goth. *aduza ?), which also ocev.s in Du. 
and LG. kater (comp. E. caterwaul). 

kauderwelfdh, adj., ‘jargon,’ first oc- 
curs in early ModHG, allied to an unex- 
plained vb, faudern, ‘to talk unintelligibly,’ 
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hence ‘strange, unintelligible foreign 
tongue.” It seems to have been a Swiss 


word orig. and allied to Suab. and Swiss 
kauder, chdder, ‘tow’; or should it be 
urwelfdh 2 

Stare, f., ‘coop, cage, pen,’ from Mid 
HG. kouwe (kéwe), f., ‘ miner’s hut or shed 
over a shaft’ (OHG. *kouwa, Goth. *hawjé, 
are wanting); from Lat. cavea (interme- 
diate form cawa?), ‘cavity. See also 
Ki fig. 

kanten, vb., ‘to chew,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. kdwen, kiwwen, OHG. chiwwan ; 
ModHG, aw and MidHG. @ in this word 
compared with dw in wiederfiuen is properly 
MidG. merely. It corresponds to AS. 
ceowan, E. to chew, and the equiv. Du. 
kaauwen. The verb, which is based on 
a Teut, root kéw, ku, pre-Teut. gew, is want- 
ing in Goth.; comp. OSlov. zig, zy¢q, 
atvati, ‘to chew.’ The Aryan root is gjz, 
gzw, ‘to chew’; see Rieme. Gr. yevouar for 
yevcouae is totally unconnected with HG, 
fauen, being allied to foften. 

kauern, vb., ‘to crouch’; its relation 
to MidHG. hdren (Du. hurken), ‘to squat, 
is obscure; in E. and in Scand. an initial 
k also appears, MidH. cowren, E. to cower; 
Dan. kire, Swed. kéra, in the ModHG. 
sense ; Ole. kara, ‘to be inactive.” Comp. 
Fazer. 

kaufer, vb., ‘to buy,’ from MidHG. 
koufen, OHG, choufon. The meaning in 
OHG. and MidHG, is somewhat more 
general, ‘to trade, negotiate,’ specially also 
‘to buy, sell, or to barter.’ Comp. Goth. 
kaupén, ‘to trade, AS. ciypan (Goth. *kaup- 
jan), ‘to buy, sell.” The word has nume- 
rous interesting meanings; its primary 
sense is ‘to barter, and was used by the 
parties on either side, and hence on the 
development of the system of paying in 
specie it signified both ‘to buy’ and ‘to 
sell’; comp. also AS. cedép, ‘trade, busi- 
ness, cattle’ (cattle was, in fact, the chief 
medium of payment in exchange ; comp. 
Geld and Viel). Itis most closely allied to 
Lat. caupo, ‘retail dealer, innkeeper,’ and 
in connection with this fact it is certainly 
remarkable that a nomen agentts correspond- 
ing to Lat. cawpo is far less widely diffused 
than the Teut. vb. kawpdn (only in OHG. 
does choufo mean ‘shopkeeper’). The Teut. 
vb. in the form of kupiti, ‘to buy’ (allied 
to kup, ‘trade, kupict, ‘merchant,’ Lith. 
kupezus, ‘ merchant’), passed into prim. 
Slav. and Finn. (kauppata, ‘to trade’) 


. 


chum, and MidE. kime, ‘feeble.’ 


The cognates are wanting in Rom, (comp. 
Kaifer).— The ModHG. Rauf is OHG, chou, 
m., ‘trade, business’; AS. dedp, ‘trade’ ; 
in E. the cognates cheap and chapman have 
been retained, 

Staulbarfd, ‘round posterior,” Kaul: 
kopf, ‘bull-head,’ Kaul-quappe, ‘ruff’ ; 
in these compounds aul signifies ‘a ball 
of small circumference’; MidHG. kale, a 
variant of kugele (comp. fteil from  ftetgel) ; 
older ModHG. Raule; comp. Reule. 

Raum, adv., ‘scarcely,’ from MidHG. 
kéme, as adj. (2), ‘thin, weak, infirm,’ as 
adv. (OHG. chamo), ‘with difficulty, hardly, 
scarcely, not’; to this is allied OHG, chadmag, 
‘powerless, toilsome.’ ‘ Feeble’ is the prim. 
meaning of the adj. and adv., as is shown 
by Lower Hess. kéime, Mid LG. kéime, Swiss 
The 
corresponding AS. c#me signifies ‘tender, 
fine, beautiful’ (comp. fletn). Teut. kdmi-, 
‘feeble,’ is not found in the other lan- 
guages, ; 

Starz, m., ‘screech-ow],’ from the equiv. 
MidHG, kétze, katz, m. (rarely occurs) ; in 
OHG. as well as in the other OTeut. dials, 
the word is wanting, therefore it is difficult 
to determine its Goth. form. We might 
assume Goth. *kutts or *kidna; the first 
partly suggests Gr, Bifa, ‘owl? (for gddja? 
B as in Balva, ‘to go, Btooos, ‘fine flax, 
equiv. to ModHG. Saute). Moreover, in 
ModHG. pet names for birds are formed 
ending in tz, Syak, Stieglis, Miebig ; hence 
Kaze may have to be divided, and thus 
Gr. Bvas, ‘owl, would be most closely con- 
nected with Teut. kau, kd. 

Rater, vb.,‘to cower’; ModHG. only; 
like fauern, it is connected with the root ka; 
zen is a suffix from OHG. zen, azen (33e”, 
a33en), Goth. atjan ; *kdwatjan would be 
the Goth, form. Comp. fauern. 

stebfe, f., ‘concubine,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. kebse, kebese, OHG. chebisa, chebis ; 
in Goth. perhaps *kabisi. Comp. AS. éefes, 
éyfes. Unfortunately the word is etymo- 
logically quite obscure, The meaning is 
an important one in the history of man- 
ners and customs; the AS. word signifies 
‘concubine’ and ‘servant,’ and the corre- 
sponding mase. kefser in Olc, ‘slave’; it 
is evident that female captives were made 
slaves and concubines (comp. AS. wealh, 
‘ Kelt, slave,’ wylen, ‘ female slave, servant,’ 
under QWeljd)). The idea of ‘concubine,’ 
in spite of Tacitus’ highly-coloured picture 
of the OTevt family life, is not foreign to 
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OTeut. antiquity ; but the important fact 
is, and this is confirmed by his general 


statements, that concubines were chosen 
from the prisoners, or rather the slaves ; 


in antiquity the slaves were regarded as 


chattels ; comp. Lat. mancipium, Gr. dvipd- 
modov ; Ole. man, ‘slave,’ isneu., and some- | 


times signifies ‘ female slave, concubine.’ 
Reck, adj., ‘pert, impudent,’ from Mid 


HG. kéec, a variant of quée (inflected kécker, | 


quécker), ‘living, fresh’; OHG. chée (in- 
flected chécchér), quéc, quécchér, ‘living,’ 


Corresponding to AS. cwicu (cucu), ‘living,’ ’ 


E. quick. The prim, meaning of the adj. 
is ‘living,’ and the ModHG. Iebhaft, ‘lively,’ 
illustrates the development of the signifi- 
cation. 
to proceed from the corresponding Goth. 
adj. giwa, ‘living’ (the second ¢, k of the 
HG. and E. words, is an insertion before 
the Goth. w). Goth, giwa-, derived from 
gwiwo-, giwo-, corresponds exactly to Lat. 
vivus for gwivus, Sans. jivds, ‘ living,’ allied 


to Lat. vivere (victus) ; Sans. gtvdtus, ‘life,’ ’ 


jivathas, ‘life’; furthur, in Gr. with an 
initial B (comp. Balyw, ‘to go’), Blos, Bloros, 
Bibw; allied to OSlov. zivi, Lith. gyvas, 
Olt. beo, ‘living. All these forms indi- 
cate an Aryan root gzw, ‘to live.” This 
root seems to be graded in Teut. only, in 
Ole. kveykva, kveikja (Goth. *qaiwjan), 
‘to light a fire,’ prop. ‘to give life to.’ 
In ModHG, erquicien and Qhuecffiffer are 
connected with the same root, and in fact 
with the Aryan adj. gzwés, ‘living’; the 
loss of the w alter g, which has differen- 
tiated fect from quec, is seen also in fymmen, 
Koder, and Rot. 

Kegel (1.), m., ‘cone, nine-pin, sight (of 
a gun),’ from MidHG. and MidLG, kegel, 
m., ‘nine-pin,’ also ‘stick, cudgel,’ OHG. 
chegil, ‘stake, plug,’ allied to MidDu. 
kegghe, Du. keg, ‘ wedge,’ ModHG. and Bay. 
kag, ‘stump. OHG. chegil, ‘plug,’ may 
have been Goth. *kagils (from pre-Teut. 
gagho-), and might be cognate with Gr. 
youpo-s (p for gh), ‘plug, wooden nail, 
wedge,’ with the root syllable nasalised. 
It cannot be decided whether Lith. zagings, 
‘stake, post’ (#égaras, ‘dry branch’), is 
allied to Regel, or rather to Kufe, ‘cheek of 
a sledge.’ ; ‘ 

Stegel (2.), m., ‘bastard’ (retained in 
ModHG. only in the phrase Kind und Kegel, 
‘kith and kin’), from MidHG. kegel, kekel, 
‘illegitimate child.’ Of obscure origin. 

Keble, f., ‘throat; channel, fluting,’ 


For further comparison we have | 


from the equiv. MidHG, and MidLG. kée, 
f., OHG, chéla ; corresponding to Du. keel, 
AS. éeole (obsolete in E.) and éeolor, In 
Goth. perhaps *ki/é (gen. *kiléns). Since 
Teut. & is derived from pre-Teut. g, we 
may compare Sans. gala and Lat. gula, 
‘throat.’ See Herz. 

Rebrei(L.), vb., ‘to turn, from MidHG. 
kéren, OHG. chérren, ‘to turn, direct’; a 
difficult word to explain both etymolo- 
gically and phonetically ; in AS. dérran, 
éyrran (pret. &rde), ‘to turn,’ 

Rebren (2.), vb., ‘to sweep,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. kern, keren, kerjen, OHG. 
cherian, cheren ; the Goth. form is probably 
*karjan, not *kazjan; alsoOHG. ubarchara, 
‘ offscouring, impurity,’ connected with Ic. 
kar, n., ‘dirt (on new-born lambs and 
calves).’ Probably primit. allied to Lith, 
éertu, 2rti, ‘to scrape.’ 

seib, Kaib, m., ‘ vulgar person,’ prop. 
‘carrion’; simply ModHG., and only in 
Suab. and Alem. 

keifew, vb., ‘to scold, with the LG, 
form for the strictly HG. feiben, MidH@. 
kiben, ‘to upbraid, quarrel,’ with the equiv. 
frequentative kibeln, kiveln; MidHG., kip, 
kibes, m., ‘wrangling manner, defiance, re- 
fractoriness.’ MidLG. kéven, Du. kijven, ‘to 
upbraid, Scand. sifa, ‘to quarrel,’ kéf, 
‘quarrel,’ 

Steil, m., ‘wedge, keystone,’ from Mid 
HG. kil, ‘wedge, plug,’ with the curious 
variant kidel (ModHG. dial. Reidel), OHG. 
chil, ‘plug’; both the MidHG. forms 
assume Goth. *ketpls ?. Scand. keiler (Goth. 
*kaileis), m., ‘wedge,’ is abnormal; the 
root is kt, kat, Ole. kill, ‘canal’ (comp. 
the proper name Sicl), is probably not 
connected on account of the meaning ; 
since OHG. and MidHG. kil signifies 
‘plug,’ the word is more probably allied 
to AS. cég, E. key. 

Seiler, Seuler, m., ‘wild boar, Mod 
HG. only, probably not allied to Reule ; 
borrowed from Lith. kuilgs, ‘boar’ ?. 

Steint, m., ‘germ, bud, shoot,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. kim, kéme, m., OHG. chim, 
chimo, m. (Goth. *ketma, m.). The Teut. 
root is kt, which is widely diffused in the 
Teut. group. Goth. has only the partic. 
of a vb. derived from this root, us-kijans, 
‘sprouted,’ for which, however, an earlier 
variant, keins, ‘germinated,’ is assumed by 
the vb. us-keinan (-néda). With the same 
root kt are connected the dental derivs. 


AS. cip, OSax. kid, OHG. chidi. (frum- 
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tkidi), MidHG. kide, ModHG, dial. Reive, 
‘shoot. OSax. and OHG: kinan, ‘to ger- 
minate,’ has a pres. affix n of the root ké; 
the identical AS. cénan, ‘to spring up, 
burst, burst to pieces, germinate,’ and the 
corresponding AS. subst. dinu, MidE. 
chine, ‘rift, crack,’ prove that the meaning 
‘to germinate’ originated in the actual 
perception of budding. 

keitt, num. adj., ‘no, none,’ from Mid 
HG. kein, shortened from dechein, OHG. 
dihhein, also OHG. dohh-ein, nthhein, noh- 
hein, all of which are compounded with 
ein. The meaning of OHG, and MidHG. 
dech is obscure. 

Selch, m., ‘chalice, cup,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. kelch, OHG, chelth, kelth (hh), m. ; 
corresponding to OSax. kglik; from Lat. 
cdlicem (calix), borrowed at a time when 
the word was pronounced kalikem (comp. 
Keller) ; the suggestion that Meld) was first 
adopted from Ecclesiast. Lat. on the in- 
troduction of Christianity, is refuted by 
the changes made in Lat. crucem, ‘Kreuz’ 
(‘cross’), which was certainly not borrowed 
before this time; the G. zfor Lat. c before 
é points to a far later period than the deri- 
vation of eld) from calicem. There is 
greater probability in the assumption that 
the term was imported with the southern 
culture of the vine; comp. Meller, Wein, 
and Seder. In E. and Scand. the Lat. a 
is retained ; AS. calid, celidé, and Scand. 
kalkr ; comp. OIr. calich. In almost every 
language the word is restricted to eccle- 
siastical uses; comp. Fr. calice.— 25 litfer- 
keld, ‘calyx,’ ModHG, is due to a con- 
fusion by scientists of Relch (Lat. caliz), 
with Gr. «dnvé, ‘calyx.’ 

Stelle, f., ‘ladle, scoop, trowel,’ from 
MidHG. and MidLG. kelle, f., ‘ladle, 
trowel,’ OHG. chella, f., ‘trowel’; Goth. 
*kaljé, f.,is wanting. Although there are 
a few points of contact between HG. Selle 
and AS. cylle, cille, f., ‘leather bottle or 
bag, vessel,’ the AS. word is based upon 
Lat. culleus, ‘leather bag,’ or, as is more 
probable, a genuine Teut. word has been 
confused with a borrowed term in AS. 

Seller, m., ‘cellar, from the equiv. 
MidHG. kéller, m., OHG. chélldri, m. ; 
corresponding to OSax. kellere, m. ; Scand. 
hyallare,m. ; a Teut. loan-word which pro- 
bably passed from the South through Up. 
Germany to the North; in England only 
the word did not obtain in the older 
period ; E. cellar originated in the OFr. 


celter. The word was borrowed from late 
Lat. cellartwm (with a change of gender 
and accent) in the pre-OHG. period, since 
the terms borrowed from Lat. in OHG. 
change Lat. c before open vowels into z 
(tz) ; comp. Kreuz. Meller may have been 
introduced into Germany from the South 
at the same time as ®eld) (which see), per- 
haps with the culture of the vine ; yet the 
word signifies generally ‘subterranean 
storeroom.’—Stellmer, m., ‘waiter,’ from 
MidHG. kélnere, m., ‘butler, from Mid 
Lat. cellenarius, with the equiv. variant 
kéllere,m., from Lat. cel/arvus, m., ‘steward, 
butler’ —SKellnerin, ‘barmaid, MidHG. 
kélnerinne, kéllervine, f., ‘maid, servant, 
housekeeper.’ 

Stelter, f. and m., ‘wine or oil press,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. kelter, kalter, m. 
and f. OHG. calcatdra, calctéira (also cale- 
tdrhds, MidHG. kalterhds) ; borrowed, on 
the introduction of the southern culture 
of the vine (see Wein, Becher, Melch, and 
Keller), from Lat. calcatura, ‘ wine-press’ 
(caleator‘wm), derived from calcare, ‘to 
tread.’ Hence Welter orig. means ‘ tread- 
ing press. For the genuine UpG. for 
Kelter see under Vrotte and Torkel (in Du. 
pers, AS. presse, from Lat. pressa). Keltex 
is MidG., and is found from the Moselle 
to the Saale. Corresponding to OLorraine 
chaucheur, from Lat. calcatoriwm. 

dssemenate, f., from the equiv. MidHG, 
kemendte, f., ‘room with a, fireplace,’ espec. 
‘bedroom,’ also ‘sitting-room, women’s 
apartment.’ During the OHG. period Mid 
Lat. camindta, ‘room with a stove or fire- 
place,’ was introduced into G., as is proved 
by the preservation of the Lat, sharp den- 
tal in OHG. chemindta, f. From MidLat. 
caminata, which is recorded as early as 
the 6th cent., are derived Ital. camminata, 
‘large room,’ and Fr. cheminée, whence the 
equiv. E. chimney, also Czech, Pol. and 
Russ. komnata, ‘room’; comp. Kamin. 

Rennen, vb., ‘to know, be acquainted 
with,’ from the equiv. MidHG. kennen, 
OHG. chennen. Thesimple form was very 
little used in MidHG, and OHG., the usual 
words being the compounds OHG. zrchen- 
nen, MidHG. erkennen, and OHG. bichen- 
nen, MidHG, bekennen, with the meanings 
of ModHG, fennen. The corresponding 
Goth. kannjan (uskannjan), as well as 
AS. cennan, gecennan, signifies ‘to make 
known,’ This double sense, which is com- 
bined in Ole. kenna, is explained by the 
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fact that OTeut. kannjan is a factitive of 
the OTeut. pret.-pres, kann, inf. kunnan, 
‘to know’ ; erfennen is a derivative ‘to in- 
form oneself” Comp. further references 
under fonnen. 

sterbe, f., ‘notch, from MidHG. kérbe, 
f., kérp, m., ‘incision, notch.’ Comp. Ole. 
kyjarf, kerfe,u., ‘bundle, AS. cyrf, ‘incision.’ 

Rerben, vb., ‘to notch,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG, kérben (with a str. partic. gekurben 
in Lower Rhen.); an orig. str. vb. with 
the graded forms kérfan, kurf, kurbum, kor- 
ban (comp. AS. ceorfan, E. to carve, Du. 
kerven) ; the final f of tle stem kerf is 
attested by the MidHG. kérve, a variant of 
kérbe ; Goth. *katrfan is wanting. The root 
kerf is found also in Gr. ypddw, ‘to write,’ 
prop, ‘to cut in, scratch’ (comp. HG. 
retfen with E. to write), which with Teut. 
kerf points to a Sans, root *grph. 

sterbel, m., ‘chervil,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. kérvele, kérvel, f. and m., OHG. 
kérvola, kérvela, f., ‘a culinary and medi- 
cinal herb’; comp. AS. éerfiile, EB. chervil. 
It was probably naturalised in Germany 
before the OHG. period, and is derived 
from Lat. cwrifoliwm (xaipépuddov), whence 
also Fr, cerfewil, Ital. cerfoglio, which were 
borrowed at a period when the initial ¢ 
before open vowels was still pronounced 
kK; comp. Meller, Mevker, RKaifer, Rreuz, Pech, 
&c. In the period before the HG. per- 
mutation of consonants, the Ital. art of 
cookery and horticulture, and with the 
latter many southern vegetables and herbs, 
were introduced into Germany; comp. 
Kappes, Pfeffer, Minze, Mohl, and Meller. 

Sterker, m., ‘gaol,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. karkere, kerkere, kerker, m., OHG. 
karkdrt, m., ‘prison’; from Lat. carcerem, 
probably more strictly from karkerim (comp. 
OHG. krdzi, from Lat. erucem under Kren), 
so that the final 7 of the OHG. word would 
represent the -em of the acc. (comp. &eldh, 
Rinfe). Even in Goth. kurkara, f., ‘prison,’ 
is found, corresponding to AS. cearcern, 
OIr. carcar. In the HG. word the second 
k& shows that Serfer was borrowed before 
the OHG. period, since borrowed terms in 
OHG. such as chrdzi, from crucem, pro- 
nounce the ¢ as tz before open vowels; 
comp. Raifer, Meld, Meller, Merbel, and Pech. 

Serl, m., ‘fellow’ a MidG. and LG. 
form for MidHG. karl, m., ‘man, husband, 
lover,” OHG. karal; Ole. karl, m., ‘man 
(opposed to woman), old man, one of the 
common folk, serf, servant,’ hence E. carl, 
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‘fellow, man.’ Besides these terms, which 
indicate Goth. *karla-, there appears a form 
kerla- (Goth. *katrla-) allied to them by 
gradation, and assumed by AS, éeorl, ‘sert’ 
(hence ceorlian,‘to take a husband, marry’), 
Mid, cheorl, E. churi, as well as by Du. 
kerel, Fris. tzerl, LG. kérl, kerel (wanting 
in OSax.). Asa proper name the HG. Sarl 
was retained without being supplanted by 
the MidG. and LG, form ; on the adoption 
of Rarl by Slay. see under Muifer. Both 
words denoted a full-grown man (generi- 
cally, ‘husband, lover,’ and also ‘male of 
animals’ in OHG. and AS. ; legally, ‘man 
of the lower orders’); in AS. ceorl, ‘nan,’ 
retained the entire signification, since it is 
used even of kings, and in the derivative 
ceorluan, ‘to marry,’ it preserves its gene- 
ri¢ meaning and its legal aspect in being 
applied to the common freemen and the 
serf, References in non-Teut. cannot be 
adduced with any certainty ; the compari- 
son of kerl, karl, with Sans. jdra (j for g), 
‘paramour, lover,’ is possible as far as the 
stem is coucerned ; the J of the Teut. word 
isat alleventsasuffix. With regard to the 
gradation SKerl, Marl, comp. Mafer, Giebel, 
Kiefer, Laut, Ke. 

Seri, m., ‘kernel, stone (of fruit), pith,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. kérn, kérne, m. 
OHG. kérno, m,; corresponding to Ole. 
kjarne, m., ‘kernel.’ A corresponding Goth, 
*kairnd, n., is wanting (for which we have 
katané, n.?). AS. cyrnel, and the equiv. 
E. kernel are connected phonetically more 
nearly with Morn, since a derivative of Kern 
in E. would have an initial ch. OTeut. 
kerna- and korna- are allied by gradation 
to each other just as Brett and Bord, Merl 
and Ruf. 

kernen, vb., ‘to churn, allied to E. 
churn, AS. *éirne, *éyrne, Du. karn, Ole. 
kirna, f., churn,’ with which AS. éyrnan, 
E. to churn, aud the equiv. Du. karnen are 
also connected. Akin to ModHG. (Up. 
Palat.) kern, ‘cream,’ MidDu. kerne, Scand. 
(Ic.) kyarve, ‘cream,’ which perhaps are 
identical with Kern. Probably Teut. kirn- 
jon, ‘churn,’ and kirnjan, ‘to churn,’ are 
prim. derivatives of *kerno-, ‘cream.’ 

Serge, f., ‘taper, wax-light, candle,’ from 
MidHG. kerze, ‘candle, taper, espec. ‘ wax 
candle,’ OHG. cherza, charaa, f., charz, m., 
‘taper, wick, tow.’ We have to proceed 
from the latter in tracing the development 
of meaning in Merze (comp. Ole. kerte, n., 
‘wax-light’) ; ‘tow, wick made of tow, wick 
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withacovering of wax, taper,’ form theseries. 
Hence there is no need to suppose that 
Kerze has been borrowed from Lat. cerdta, 
allied to cera, ‘ wax,’ an assumption equally 
at variance with the phonological relations 
of the werds. It is true that neither 
*karta-, * tow,’ nor its derivative *kartjé, 
‘taper, has any etymological support in 
the non-Teut. languages. The OHG. 
doublet karza, kerza, may, however, be ex- 
plained by the assumption of a Goth. 
*kartjé, f., the mutation appearing only at 
a late period before r and consons, in 
OHG. 

Seffel, m., ‘kettle, cauldron, boiler,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. kez3el, OHG. 
che33il, m. ; corresponding to Goth. katels, 
Ole. ketell, AS. éytel, m., E. kettle, and the 
equiv. Du. ketel. This OTeut. word is 
usually derived from Lat. catinus, ‘dish’ 
(Sans. kathina, ‘dish’), or its dimin. catellus. 
Lat. catinus is indicated by OHG. ke33tn, 
che33t, MidHG. chez3t (Alem.) ‘ kettle,’ 
AS. cete, ‘cooking-pot.’ It is shown under 
Sael that Goth. katils cam be derived from 
Lat. catinus. Cchitifel and Tijch may have 
been borrowed at the same period as Meffel. 
From Lat. caliénus are also derived the 
Rom. terms, Port. cadinho and Tyrol. cadin, 
‘wooden dish.’ From Teut., OSloy. kotilz, 
‘kettle’ is derived. 

Steffe (1.), f., ‘covey,’ with the earlier 
variants hotte, kéitte, at present dial. ; used in 
ModHG. only of partridges, &c. Sette is a 
corruption of the unintelligible kéitte, Mid 
HG. kiitte, OHG. chuiti, n., ‘herd, troop’ ; 
comp. MidLG. kiidde, Du. kudde, f., ‘herd.’ 
We might connect the word with Lith. 
giltas, m., gauja, f., ‘herd,’ and hence further 
with the Ind. root j#@ (for gt), ‘to drive, 
urge on,’ Lith. gazti, ‘to drive.’ Therefore 
the dental of the OHG. word, as in the 
equiv. Lith. giitas, belongs to the suffix. 
The Aryan root is gu, ‘to drive cattle.’ 

Steffe (2.), f., ‘chain, fetter,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. keten, ketene (Rette is found 
since the 15th cent.), f, OHG. chetina, 
chetinna, f., ‘chain’; borrowed from Lat. 
caténa, yet hardly from the latter itself, 
since the word was probably naturalised 
in G. before the HG. permutation of con- 
sonants (comp. Werfer), but rather from a 
vernacular cadéna (thus Prov. and Span., 
hence Fr. chaine, from which MidE. chaine, 
E. chain is derived), which by a change of 
accent and by the HG. permutation and 
mutation resulted in chetina; Du. keten and 
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MidDnu. ketene still point, however, to the 
t of the Lat. word. For the transition of 
é to 4, comp. feiern and Sein. The accent 
is changed, as in OHG. dbddt, from Lat. 
abbat-em. 

Stefger, m., ‘heretic,’ from MidHG. 
ketzer, m., ‘heretic, also ‘reprobate, Sodo- 
mite’ (not recorded in OHG.). The tz 
presents no difficulties in deriving the word 
from Gr. kaapés (kadapol, a Manichean sect 
spread throughout the West in the llth 
and 12th cents., and persecuted by the 
Church), if it be assumed that Du. fetter, 
‘heretic,’ is a phonetic version of the 
HG. word. It is true that HG. t from 
Gr. 6 (Lat. th) cannot be demonstrated ; 
the hard fricative th (pb, @) may, however, 
be regarded phonetically as tz, since, ¢.g., 
King Chilperic’s sign for the was none other 
than 2; the bin Olc. words sounded also 
to the Germans of the 9th cent. like z; 
por seemed to them zor. So too in Italy 
the ka@apol were called Gazari. 

keuchert, vb., ‘to gasp,’ from MidHG. 
kitchen, ‘to breathe’ ; MidHG. kéchen, ‘to 
breathe with difficulty, gasp,’ has also been 
absorbed in the ModHG. vb. _ Correspond- 
ing to Du. kugchen, ‘to cough, from Mid 
Du. kuchen, AS. cohhettan, MidE. coughen, 
E. to cough.—MidHG., kichen is based on a 
Teut. root kik, which appears in LG., Du., 
and E., in a nasalised form ; LG. (Holstein) 
kinghosten, Du. kinkhoest, m., Ki. chincough 
(for chinkcough), ‘whooping-cough’ ; allied 
to Swed. kikhosta, Dan. kighoste, AS. éin- 
cung. 

settle, f., ‘club, pestle; thigh ; rude 
fellow,’ from MidHG, kiule, f., ‘club, stick, 
pole’; cognate with ModHG. Raule, from 
MidHG. kéle, a variant of kugele, kugel. 
See the further references under Kugel. 

Ssetler, m. See Miler. 

Reufch, adj., ‘chaste, pure,’ from Mid 
HG. kiusche, kiusch, adj., ‘moderate, quiet, 
modest, bashful’; OHG. chdskt, adj., ‘con- 
tinent, moderate.’ AS. cise is borrowed 
from the OSax. of the Heltand, OSax. 
*kasca, of which only the corresponding adv. 
cisco is recorded; Du. kwisch, ‘cleanly, 
chaste” The prim. meaning of the OTeut. 
adj., which appears in all these forms, is 
presumably ‘pure’; comp. Du. kudschen, 
‘to clean, purify’; OHG. wnchaskt, ‘ dirt’ 
(also Hess, unfeufdher Weg, ‘road in bad con- 
dition’). —- Reufdlamm, ‘chaste tree,’ 
simply ModHG., formed from MidLat. 
agnus castus, known in Gr. by the term 
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dyvos; this being associated with ayvés, 
‘pure,’ gave rise to the Lat. agnus castus ; 
agnus, Gr. &yvos, being confused with agnus, 
‘lamb,’ led to HG. Reufchlamm, one of the 
strangest products of sciolism (not of popu- 
lar etymology). The tree is also called 
Keufhbaum, Du. kuischboom. 

Sibif3, m., ‘lapwing,’ with numerous 
dial. forms varying at different periods ; 
they are all due to a corruption of a term 
the etymology of which was not wnder- 
stood ; in MidHG., also there are several 
forms ; gibitze, gibitz, gibiz occur in the 
written language. Thesimilarity in sound 
of the equiv. Russ. éibezt% and of MidLG, 
kivit, Du. kievit, E. peewit, suggests the as- 
sumption that Ribig is of onomatopoetic 
origin. The suffix resembles that in Stigfig. 

sricher, f., ‘chick-pea,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. kicher, OHG. chihhurra, chihhira, 
t.; based on Lat. cicer (plur. cicera), n., 
“chick-pea,’ cicera, f., ‘chickling vetch’; 
MidLat. cicoria, cichorea, which would be 
most closely allied phonetically to OHG. 
chthhurra, signifies * chicory (Gr. «ixwptov), 
MidE. chiche, E. chiches, chickpeas, plur., 
with the suffix 7 wanting as in Fr. chiche, 
Ital. cece. The term was borrowed before 
the OHG. period (Du. sisererwt is more 
recent). 

kichern, vb., ‘ to titter,” ModHG. only ; 
allied to OHG. chihhazzen, ‘to iaugh,’ a 
variant of OHG. chakhazeen (MidHG, 
kachzen); comp. also MidHG. kah, m., 
‘loud laughter,’ and MidHG. kachen, ‘to 
laugh loudly’; the ch is not based, as in 
other instances, on Teut. /, but follow- 
ing AS. ceahhetian, ‘to laugh, on OTeut. 
hh. The cognates are onomatopoetie, the 
root of which cannot be discovered. In 
Gr. similar terms were coined, xaxdfw, 
Kayxdfw, Kayxaddw, KayxAdfw, ‘to laugh 
loudly,’ xaxAdf@, ‘to splash and bubble.’ On 
account of the non-permutation of the con- 
sonants the terms cannot have been orig. 
allied. The Gr. words may, however, be 
cognate with Sans. kakh, “to laugh.’ 

Siebifz, see Kibig. 

Stiefer (1.), m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
kiver (m., n. 2), kivel, kivele, ‘jaw, jawbone,’ 


besides which there is a form from the | 


stem of fauen, Mid HG. kiwwel, m., and usu- 
ally kiwwe, kéwe, f., ‘jaw, jawbone.’ Yet 
ModHG. kiver, kivel, have, notwithstand- 
ing their rare oceurrence, a remoter history 
in the past ; with Goth. *kfru- is connected 
Ole. kygptr, kjaptr (Goth, *kvtus), ‘mouth 
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(of beasts), jawbone,’ and also with the @ 
stage of gradation, AS. ceafl, OSax. kufl, 
m., ‘jaw of animals’ (with regard to the 
gradation comp, Rifer, Giebel, and Merl). 
The Teut, stem is therefore kef, kaf, or 
rather keb, kab (before Zand r later permu- 
tations of b to f sometimes occur), from 
pre-Teut. geph or gebh ; comp. Zend, zafare, 
zafra, n., ‘mouth, jaws’ (the corresponding 
term in Sans. *japhra, *jabhra, is want- 
ing) ;. the nasalised root jambh, by grada- 
tion j bh, ‘to snap at, leads to Gr. yaupat, 
yapgpnral, ‘jaws,’ yet these are probably 
connected more closely with the cognates 
discussed under Rantm. See Rafer. 

Stiefer (2.), f., ‘pine’ early ModHG. 

only; it cannot be traced further back ; 
' in UpG. Fshre simply. Hence Riefer pro- 
bably originated in Sienfolhre (respecting 
the obscuration of old compounds comp. 
Wimper, Schultz, and Sdufter). The inter- 
mediate form kimfer is recorded as North 
Boh. Comp. also MidHG. kienboum, m., 
‘pine,’ and *kienforhe, f., ‘pine-tree’ (at- 
tested by the derivative kienforhin, adj., 
Sof pine’) Comp. Rien and Fsfhre. 
'— Sieke, f., ‘foot-warmer,’ simply Mod 
HG. from the equiv. LG. kike, in Dan. ild- 
kikkert, ‘foot-warmer, Of obscure origin. 
. iel (1.), m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
: kil, m, and n., ‘quill’; not recorded in 
OHG.; dial. Meif (MidG.), pointing to Mid 
HG. kil; LG. quiele, kiel, is connected with 
Mid. quille, E. quill. Goth. *qilus or 
*geilus, and further cognate terms are 
wanting, 

Stiel (2.), m., ‘keel,’ from MidHG. ciel, 
OHG. chiol, m., ‘a rather large ship’; 
comp. AS. ceé/, m., ‘ship,’ Du. kel, E. keel, 
Ole. Aj6ll, m., ‘ship. Scand. kyglr, m., 
‘ship’s keel,’ is not allied to these ; from this 
the E. word as well as the ModHG. mean- 
ing is probably derived (probably through 
LG. and Dan. influence), The OTeut, 
*kiuls (the assumed Goth. form), ‘ship,’ 
may be connected with Gr, yauNés (‘yaiXos), 
‘merchant vessel’ (orig. ‘pail,’ also ‘ar- 
ticles in the form of a pail, eg. beehive’) ; 
au would be Goth, zu, as in HG. Stier, 
Goth. siiurs, compared with Gr, tadpos. 
The fact that a naut. term was orig. com- 
mon to both the Teutons and the Greeks is 
no more remarkable than the occurrence 
of the term Yajt among the Teutons and 
the Romans ; besides, the terms relating to 
shipbuilding stretch still further back, as 
is proved by the correspondence of Lat. 
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ndvis, Gr, vais, Ind. ndus; comp. Madchen. 
With the Gr. word, Sans. géld, gdlam, 
‘cone-shaped pitcher’ (Sans. 6 for aw), has 
also been compared ; hence a similar signi- 
fication might be assigned to the orig. 
Teut. word, Comp. Rahn. 

Stieme, f., ‘gill (of a fish),’ ModHG. 
simply, from the equiv. LG. kim; allied 
to OHG. chiela, chéla, as well as AS. cian, 
ceén, with the same meaning. Since the 
forms corresponding exactly in sound with 
SKieme are wanting in the earlier periods, 
its origin is uncertain; some have con- 
nected it ‘with fauen, root kiw (Aryan giw). 

Stier, m., ‘resinous wood,’ from Mid 
HG, kicn, n. and m., OHG. chien, ‘resin- 
ous wood, pine chips, pine torch’; comp. 
AS. *kén, cén, m., ‘torch pine.’ Goth, *4éns 
or *kizns (comp. Mitete from Goth. mizdé) 
is wanting ; further references cannot be 
found. Comp. also Siefer. 

Siepe, f., ‘wicker basket,’ ModHG, only, 
from LG. ; comp. Du. kiepekorf, m., ‘wicker 
basket, basket for the back, MidDu. also 
cipe, AS. cgpa, E. dial. kipe, ‘ vasket’ ; 
Goth. *kapjé or *kiupé is wanting. Whe- 
ther these terms are borrowed, or rather 
developed, from MidLat. cépa, ‘tun,’ and 
also ‘measure of corn’ (comp. Rufe), can- 
not be decided. 

Sies, m., ‘gravel,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. kes, m.; Stefel, ‘pebble,’ from MidHG. 
kisel, m., ‘ flint-stone, hailstone, large hail- 
stone’; OHG. chistl, AS. deosel, MidE, chisel, 
‘pebble.’ Goth. *kisuls, m., is wanting ; 
this would be a derivative of *kisa-, on 
which MidHG, kis and ModHG, Ries is 
probably based. Du. kei and kiezel points 
to ki as the stem. 

kiefer, vb., ‘to select,’ from MidHG. 
kiesen, OHG. chiosan, ‘to test, try, taste 
for the purpose of testing, test by tasting, 
select after strict examination.’ Goth. kiu- 
san, AS, cedsan, HE. to choose. Teut. root 
kus (with the change of s into 7, kur in the 
partic. erforen, see also Ruv, ‘ choice’), from 
pre-Teut. gus, in Lat. gus-tus, gus-tare, Gr. 
yebw for yedow, Ind, root jug, to select, be 
fond of” Teut. kausjan passed as kusite 
into Slav. 

Stieze, f., ‘small basket, ModHG. simply, 
in MidHG., kétze, f., ‘basket, basket for the 
back.’ Origin obscure. 

Rilf, Kilfgang, in Alem. ‘nocturnal 
meeting’; wanting in MidHG. Comp. 
OHG,. chwiltiwérch, n., ‘evening work’; 
Ole, kveld, n., ‘evening’ (in Iceland and 
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Norway the usual word for evening, wile 
aptann is used poetically and in stately 
prose). AS. cwyldhrepe, f., ‘bat,’ lit. ‘even- 
ing swiftness,’ cwyldseten, ‘evening,’ Hence 
geldos, u., is the oldest word for ‘ evening.’ 
The loss of the w after & is normal ; comp. 
Fecf, Rot, and Mader. 

Stind, n., ‘child, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. kint (yen. kindes), n., OHG, chind, n., 
‘child’; corresponding to OSax. kind, n., 
‘child’; wanting in Goth., Scand., and E., 
buta Goth. *kinpa- may be assumed, whence 
OSlov. edo, ‘child, is borrowed. In Ole. 
a form kundr, m., ‘son,’ allied by grada- 
tion occurs, and with this an adj. suffix 
kunds, ‘descended from,’ may be most closely 
connected, Goth. himinakunds, ‘heavenly,’ 
ginakunds, ‘female,’ AS. feorrancund, ‘ hav- 
ing a distant origin.’ This suffix is an old 
partic, in to (comp. alt, falt, faut, traut, Gott), 
from a root kun, ken, kan, which has nume- 
rous derivatives both in the Teut, and non- 
Teut. languages. The root signifies ‘to 
give birth to, beget’; comp. &snig and also 
Goth. kunt, OHG. chunnt, MidHG. kiinne, 
n., ‘race’ (Goth. géns, ‘woman,’ E, queen, 
are, however, unconnected). So too AS, 
cennan, ‘to give birth to, beget.’ Teut, 
ken, Aryan gen, has representatives in Gr. 
yévos, Ny yi-yvouat, yuv7, in Lat. genus, gigno, 
gens, in OSloy, Zena, ‘wife’ (Pruss. gena, 
‘wife’), in Lith. gentis, ‘relative,’ and in 
the Sans. root jan, ‘ to generate,’ jdanas, n., 
‘race, jandés, n., * birth, creature, race,’ 
jan, f., ‘woman,’ janté, m., ‘child, being, 
tribe,’ jdtd, ‘son’ (the latter is most nearly 
connected with Teut, Mind). 

Skin, n., ‘chin,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. kin, kinne, OHG. chinni, n. (also 
‘jaw’). ‘The older meaning, ‘cheek’ (Goth. 
kinnus, f., ‘ cheek’), has been preserved in 
Kinnbein, ‘cheek-bone, in OHG, chinnizun, 
MidHG, kinnezan, ‘molar tooth, OHG,. 
kinnibaccho, ‘jawbone’; comp. AS, éin, 
E. chin, AS. Ginbdn, E. chin-bone, ModDu.. 
kin, f., ‘chin? ; Ole. kinn, ‘cheek,’ Comp. 
Gr. yévus, f., ‘chin, jaw, jawbone,’ also 
‘edge of an axe, axe,’ yévecov, n., ‘chin, 
jaw,’ yevelas, f., ‘chin, beard’; Lat, gena, 
‘cheek,’ dentes genuinit, ‘molar teeth’; 
Ir, gin, ‘mouth’; Sans. hdnu-s, f., ‘jaw,’ 
hanavya, ‘jawbone. Hence the meaning 
varies . considerably between cheek, jaw, 
chin ; the prim. sense of the root gen in this 
term cannot be ascertained. On account of 
the Gr, meaning ‘axe’ some deduce the word 
from a root gen, ‘to cut to pieces,’ 
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Sipfel, dial., also Gipfel, m..and n., 
from the equiv. MidHG. kipfe, m., ‘roll 
of fine white bread pointed at both ends’ 
(Gipfel is a corrupt form); perhaps allied 
to OHG. chipfa, f.. MidHG. kipfe, § drag of 
a wheel.’ 

Stippe, f., ‘brink, edge,’ from MidG. and 
LG. ; the proper HG, form is Sipfe, mean- 
ing ‘point’ in Luther; earlier references 
are wanting, The nominal vb, kippen 
means ‘to cut off the point’; in the sense 
of ‘to strike,’ allied to Ole. kippa, ‘to 
strike,’ AS. cippian, with which ModHG. 
fappen is also connected, 

Sirde, f., ‘church, from the equiv. 
MidHG. kirche (Swiss chilche), OHG. 
chirthha (Swiss chilihha), f. ; corresponding 
to Du. kerk, AS. tiride, tyrite, E. church. 
As is shown by the OHG, hh of chirthha, 
the word must have existed before the 
OHG. period ; names of places with Rirde 
are found in Germany even before the be- 
ginning of the 8th cent. ; yet the word is 
unknown to Goth. (the terms used were 
gudhdts, ‘the house of God,’ gards or razn 
bidé, ‘house of prayer’; also atkklésjé, 
‘coetus christianorum’). The other Teut. 
tribes must, however, have adopted the 
term from Gr, through the medium of 
Goth. (comp. $Bfaffe, also Heide, Tanfe, and 
Veufel). It is true that Gr. kvpeaxy (with 
iymépa understood) during the first ten cen- 
turies signified ‘Sunday’ exclusively, and 
only from the llth cent. onwards did it 
obtain the. meaning ‘house of the Lord.’ 
But since the word is foreign, we may as- 
sume that the gender of xupiaxéy, ‘church’ 


(or its plur. xvpeaxd), recorded from the’ 


4th cent., was changed (OHG. chirihha, f.). 
Since the Gr, word was never current in 
the Romish Church (the LatRom. as well 
as the Kelt. term being ecclesia), we have 
in Kirde a term of the Greek Church, though 
in other cases the words adopted with Chris- 
tianity are essentially Lat. (from Goth. 
*kyreika, Russ. cerkovt, and OSloy. crtiky are 
also probably derived), The introduction of 
Kirche through a Goth. medium was possible 
as late as the 9th cent. at least, for, accord- 
ing to Wal. Strabo, divine service was cele- 
brated on the Lower Danube in the Goth. 
language evenat that period. Stirch fpiel, 
n., ‘parish,’ from MidHG, kirchspil, also 
kirspel ; the second part of the compound 
is instinctively connected with Menfdjen- 
{piel, yet its origin has not been definitely 
ascertained ; some have referred it to Goth. 


spul, n., ‘speech’ (comp. Beijpiel), and have 
defined Sirdhjpiel as ‘the district within 
which the decision of a church is para- 
mount.’ This assumption is not quite satis- 
factory, because no connecting link be- 
tween Mirchenwort, ‘decision of the church, 
and Rircdhfpiel, ‘parish, can be discovered. 
Following the explanation of $farre, we 
should rather assume some such meaning 
as ‘district, enclosure, forbearance,’ which 
is supported by AS. spelian, ‘ to spare, pro- 
tect’; comp. AS. sp-la, ‘representative’ ?. 
—irdhweih, f., ‘dedication of a church,’ 
from MidHG,. kirchwihe, f., which thus 
early signifies also ‘annual fair,’ and even 
‘féte’ generally, OHG. chirthwihi, f., prop. 
‘dedication of a church’ (comp, Alem. 
Rilbe, chilbi), 

Stirnies, f., ‘village féte,’ from Mid 
HG. kirmésse, f., ‘dedication festival,’ for 
the unrecorded kirchmésse, just as MidHG. 
kirspil is a variant of kirchspel, n., ‘ parish,’ 
and kirwithe a variant of kirchwihe, ‘dedica- 
tion of a church,’ Sirmes (Du. kerkmis, 
kermis), lit. ‘mass to celebrate the dedica- 
tion of a church’ (in Alem. chilbe, from 
kilehwihe, Bay. kirta, from kirehtac). Comp. 
Meffe. 

kirre, adj., ‘tractable, from MidHG. 
kitrre, MidG. kurre, kirre, adj., ‘tame, 
mild’; derived, by suppressing the w, from 
earlier OHG. *churri, *quirri, comp. Goth. 
qatrrus, ‘meek,’ Ole. kvirr, kyrr, aaj., ‘still, 
quiet.’ Perhaps based on the Tent, root 
gér_ appearing in ModHG. Séder; yet 
Lith. gurti, ‘to grow weak, relax, gurus, 
‘crumbling,’ may also be allied. 

sivfche, f., from the equiv. MidHG. kirse, 
kérse (Alem. chriest), f., ‘cherry’ (for the 
change of s into sch comp, MUrfd) and Hirfch). 
OHG, chirsa (*chirissa), f., is certainly 
not derived from Lat. cerasum, but, like 
the cognate Rom. words, from cergsta (prop. 
n, plur. of the adj. ceraseus?. Comp. Gr. 
kepdovov, ‘cherry, ’ kepacla, Kepacéa, ‘cherry- 
tree’), only with a Teut. accent ; the Alem, 
form Kriefe (from the prim. form krésia, 
which perhaps appears also in Istrian kriss 
and Serv. krijesa), like Rirfdhe, is based too 
on the common primit. form with the Rom. 
accent ; MidLat. *cerésea (Ital. eiriegia, Fr. 
cerise) ; comp, also OSlov. éré¥inja (primit. 
Slav. *éers-, from *kers-?). The adoption 
of the word by HG. occurred before the 
7th cent., as is shown by the preservation 
of the initial c as k in HG. For a discus- 
| sion of the period at which the word was 
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borrowed, and of the gender of the Southern 
terms for fruit, see Bflaume. 

Kiffen, Kifer, n., ‘cushion,’ from 
MidHG. kiissen, kiissin, OHG. chusstn,. n.,, 
‘cushion’; comp. Du. kussen, ‘cushion.’ 
The G. word is derived (comp. $fiih{ and 
®laum) from the equiv. MidLat. cussinus 
(Fr. coussin), which comes from Lat. *culet- 
tinwm, allied to culcita, ‘mattress, cushion’ ; 
E, cushion and Ital. cuscino are modern 
Fr. loan-words, The z of ModHG. Siffen 
comes from MidG@. and UpG. dialects 
(comp. Pilz and Bims). 

Stiffe, f, ‘box, trom MidHG. kiste, 
OHG. chista, f., ‘box, chest’; comp. Du. 


‘box.’ In Goth. a cognate term is want- 
ing. The assumption that the Teut. lan- 
guages borrowed Lat. cista (Gr, korn) at a 
very early period, at any rate long before 
the change of the initial ¢ of esta into tz, 
presents no greater difficulty than in the 
case of MUrdhe ; comp. Korb, Moffer, and Gack. 
Hence between §aften and Mifte there is no 
etymological connection ; the first has no 
cognate term in Lat. 

Stiff, m., from the equiv. MidHG. kite, 
kiit, m.,, ‘cement, putty,’ OHG. chute, quite, 
‘glue, birdlime, which makes it probable 
that the Goth. form was *qidus:,, comp. also 
AS. cwidu, ‘ resin of trees,’ Prim. allied to 
Lat. bitumen, Sans. jatu, ‘resin of trees’; 
common type geté, Allied also to Ole. 
kvaSa, Swed. kdda, ‘resin, Midk.. code, 
‘pitch.’ 

Siffel, m., *smock-frock, from Mid 
HG. hkitel, kittel, m.,, ‘smock-frock, shirt,. 
chemise,’ AS. cyrtel, E. kirtle, Ole. kyrtell, 
on account of the medial r and the abnor- 
mal dental correspondence, cannot be com- 
pared (they are allied to fur3). Its connec- 
tion with x:rwv is impossible. The origin 
of the HG. word has not been explained. 
The strong suspicion that it has been. bor- 
rowed cannot be proved, 

Sifze (1.), f., from the equiv. MidHG. 
kitae, kiz, n.. OHG. chizet, kizzin,. n., ‘kid’ ; 
from Teut, *kittin, n., with the original 
dimin. suffix -dna, which appears in Kiichelein 
and Gehwein. Goth. *kide (kidjis), n., may 
be deduced from Ole. kid, n., ‘she-goat,’ 
whence E. kid is borrowed (an E. word 
cognate with Scand, must have had an 
initial ch). Further, the assumed Goth. 
*kidt and *kittein, with medial dentals, 
are related to each other, just as the forms 
assumed under irge, tagd and tikk.in, with 


medial gutturals. The close correspond- 
ence between Mike and Qicfe proves that 
they are related; both are pet names for 
Geif, ‘goat? (comp. Swiss gitazt for OHG. 
cited). Siet ree Hees 

Stifze (2.), Stiefze, f., ‘kitten, kid, 
fawn,’ pe found in MidHG. and OHG., 
but probably existing in the vernacular, 
as is indicated by the specifically HG. tz 
compared with LG. té (kitte) ; comp. MidE. 
chitte, “kitten” from an unrecorded AS. 
*citten (i. kitten) ; Mid. kitlung, EH. katling, 
are probably borrowed from Scand. ket- 
lingr, ‘kitten.’ ‘The cognates are related 


' by gradation to Rute 
kist, AS. éest, Ciste, E. chest, Olc. kista, | 


kifgeli, vb., ‘to tickle,’ from the equiv. 


| MidHG. kitzeln, kiitzeln, ONG. chazzilén, 


chuzeil6n; comp. MidLG. ketelen, Ole. kit- 
la; AS. cytelian (E. to kittle) is based on 


the prim. form *£utelén. EE. to tickle, MidE. 
. tikelen, is based on a transposition of con- 
' sonants in the root kit (so too Alem. zichlen, 


‘to provoke’); comp. Effig, Fieber, Rabeljan, 
and iege. The Teut. root kit, kut, ‘to 


' tickle,’ seems to: have been coined anew in 


Teut. on an onomatopoetic basis; hence 
the OHG, variants chizzilén, chuazilén. In 
cognate languages similar correspondences 
are formed anew; comp. Lett. kutét, ‘to 
tickle.” The subst. Sigel, m., ‘tickling,’ 


: first occurs in ModHG, and is formed 


from the vb.; comp. Handel. 
Rklabafferi, vb., ‘to run noisily,’ Mod 
HG. only; orig. a LG. term; in conse-’ 


. quence of the entire absence of the word’ 
in the earlier periods of the languages its 


origin is dubious; it is most probably 
akin to OHG. klaphén, MidHG. klaffen, 
“to clatter’; AS. clappian,, E. to clap, 

stladde, f., ‘rough draft, day-book,’ Mod 
HG. only, from LG. kadde, ‘impurity, 
dirt,’ then ‘rough draft’ ; further details 
for the elucidation of the LG. word (comp. 
Flatevig) are wanting. 

Stlaff, m., ‘crash, yelp, bark,’ from 
MidHG. klaf (gen. klaffes) and klapf, m., 
‘report, crack,’ OHG, klaph, m., anaklaph, 
‘shock’; MidHG. klaffen,. klapfen, ‘ to.ring,, 
resound,’ af klaffen, ‘to break asunder, 
onen, gape, OHG, chlaphén ; Goth. *klap- 
pén is wanting ; AS, clappian, E. to clap. 
‘ Resounding’ is the prim. meaning of the 
stem klapp, while ‘ cracking, bursting, cap- 
ing’ is the derivative sense ; comp. &lapp 
and fflopfer. 

Stlaffer, n., m., and f., ‘fathom,’ from 
MidHG,. kléfter, f.,. m., and n. OHG,. 
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chldftra, f., ‘length of the outstretched 
arms, fathom’; for a similar development 
of meaning comp. Gfle, Faden, also Epanne 
and §uf. Goth, *kléfira or *kléftri, f., is 
wanting, so too the corresponding forms 
in the cognate languages. Its connec- 
tion with AS, clyppan, E.. to clip, ‘to 
embrace,’ Swiss xlupfel, “armful of hay’ 
(Teut. root klép), makes it probable that 
the word is related to Lith. gléZbii,. ‘ to 
encircle with the arms,’ glébgs, ‘armful, 
globtc, ‘to embrace’ (root gléb). The Mid 
HG. variant ldfter (ldhter), f. and n., 
‘fathom,’ is obscure. 

Slage, f., from the equiv. MidHG, 
_ Kklage, OHG. chlaga, f., ‘complaint, prop. 
‘a wail as an expression of pain’; want- 
ing in all the early periods of the OTeut. 
languages except OHG..;. adopted as a 
Jegal term in ModIe. in the form of klégun. 
ModHG and MidHG., klagen, from OHG. 
chlagén. The pre-Teut. root is probably 
glak or glagh ; yet cognates are wanting. 

slant, m., ‘spasm in the throat, 
from MidHG. klam (gen. klammes), m., 
‘cramp, oppression, fetter’ ;. correspond- 
ing to AS. clom (0 before m, or rather mm, 
for a), m., f.,. and n., ‘firm grip, talon,. 
claw, fetter’; also OHG. chiamma, Mid 
HG. klamme,,f.. ModHG. klenuten, ‘to 
squeeze,’ from MidHG. klemmen (OHG. bi- 
chlemmen), ‘to seize with the claws, squeeze 
in, press together’; comp. AS. beclemman,. 
Ole. klemma.—ModHG.. Slenime, f., 
‘defile, from MidHG, klemme, klemde, f., 
‘narrowness, cramping, OHG. not yet 
found. 

Slammer, f., “cramp, clamp, brace,” 
from the equiv. MidHG,. klammer, klamer,. 
klamere,.f., OHG. *klamara, f., is wanting ; 
Scand.. klgmbr (gen. klambrar), f., ‘vice, 
and MidHG.. klamere point to a Goth. 
*klamra or *klamara, f.,. which is con- 
nected with the Teut. root klam,.*to press 
together,’ appearing in Kamm. The equiv. 
MidHG.. klampfer, f., and the ModHG. 
dial. forms Slamper (Bav.) and SKlampfer 
(Carinthian)are abnormal ; comp,.also E, 
clamp and the equiv. Du. klamp, m.; the 
labial following the m presents some difli- 
culties, Comp, the next word. 

Slampe, f., ‘clamp, not yet found in 
MidHG. ; from LG.; comp. Du. klamp, 
‘cramp, cleats,’ The strictly HG. form is 
Klampfe (Bav., Austr.), ‘cramp’; comp. 
Du. klamp, E. clamp, and the equiv. Scand, 
klamp. 


Stlang, m., ‘sound, clang, from the 
equiv. MidHG. klane (gen. klanges), m., 
with the variant klane (gen. klankes), OHG, 
chlang ; comp. Du. klank, m., ‘clang, 
sound,’ as well as E.. clank and clang; AS. 
*elong,. *clonc, are wanting, so too Goth. 
*klaggs and *klagks,; comp. also MidHG,. 
klune (klunges), m., ‘sound, and kline 
(klinges),. m., ‘tone, clangour,’ The form 
klank with a final k is to be regarded per- 
haps like falzen compared with falten, Sicfe 
with Ziege, and Sige with Olc. kid (comp. 
also franf), ae, k represents kk for Aryan 
kn; glank (or rather glangh) is perhaps 
the Aryan root of the Teut. cognates, un- 
less we are tempted to regard &lang (comp. 
flingem) as a new onomatopoetic word (comp, 
Gr. rayy7i,. Lat. clangor). 

ditlapp, m., “clap, slap, blow,’ ModHG, 
only, adopted from LG., like its cognates 
(Klappe, flappen,. Klapps). Only flappern, 
vb., “to clatter,’ is current in MidHG. 
without any presumption of its being bor- 
rowed ; perhaps it is onomatopoetic. Mod 
HG, Rapp, ‘ blow,’ is phonetically MidHG,. 
klaupf, klaf, m., ‘report, crack’; comp, 
Raff. 

klar, adj., ‘clear, bright; evident, 
from MidHG.. klar, ‘bright, pure, beauti- 
ful’; adopted in MidHG., from Lat. cldrus ; 
E. clear, Mid, clér, is borrowed from Fr. 
clair, 

klatferig, adj., ‘slovenly,’ a LG. word ; 
prop. ‘dirty and wet’ (of the weather), 
then used especially in a figurative sense ; 
comp. LG. klater,. ‘dirt, dung,’ allied to 
Kladde. 

klaffe, ‘clap’ onomat. interj., Mod 
HG. simply ; allied to onomat. cognates 
for ‘to resound’; comp. Du.. kletsen, ‘to 
crack a whip,’ E. to clash. 

klauben, vb., ‘to pick or dig out, cull, 
from MidHG. kldben, OHG. chlibén, ‘to 
pluck to pieces, cleave’; Goth *kldbén is 
wanting. The Teut.. root kl#b anciently 
formed another vb..; see flieben, under which 
further references are given, 

Slate, f., ‘claw, talon, fang,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. kldwe, kld, OHG.. chldwa, 
chiéa,. f. (comp. Bune, from OHG. bréwa). 
The variants in MidHG..and OHG. render 
it difficult to determine the Goth. form ;. 
AS. eld, cled, cleé (plur. cldwe),. claww (é?) 
are also difficult to explain phonetically ; 
Goth. *kléwa, f., is probable, although Ole. 
kl6 allows us to infer a graded form, 
*kléwa,f. The common Teut. stem means 
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‘claw,’ but it is not found in the non- 
Teut. languages. The root is klu, pre- 
Teut. glu (comp. Kniuel); Ole. kid, ‘to 
scratch, shave, based on a Teut. klah, 
is scarcely connected with these cog- 
nates. é 

Slaufe, f., ‘cell? from MidHG. kldse, 
klas, f., ‘hermitage, cell, also ‘monastery,’ 
OHG. chldsa. MidLat. clausa,clusa, clausum, 
closum, with the meanings ‘locus seu ager 
sepibus vel muris septus aut clausus,’ also 
‘monastery’; hence the HG. word is based 
on clusa, which is a later participial form, 
due to clésus, the partic. of the compounds 
of claudere, in place of the earlier clausus 
(comp. Ital. cheusa). On the other hand, 
MidHG. kldse, klés, f., ‘hermitage, monas- 
tery,’ with the derivative kldsenwre, ‘her- 
mit? (comp. MidLat. clausarius, ‘monk,’ 
but clésinaria, f., ‘virgo deo sacra reclusa’), 
is ba-ed on MidLat. clausa, *clésa (comp. 
clésum). The MidHG. meanings of kldse, 
kldse, ‘rocky clett, defile, ravine,’ are con- 
nected with MidLat. clésa, ‘angustus mon- 
tium aditus. Comp. also ®fofter, AS. elds, 
f., ‘cell,’ 

Stlaufel, f., ‘clause,’ in use since the 
15th cent., from Lat. clausula, 

kleben, vb., ‘to cleave (to),’ from Mid 
HG. klében, OHG. chlébén, vb., ‘to cleave, 
adhere, hold on’ (for é from Teut.and Aryan 
tcomp. Quectlber, leben, verwefen, &c.) ; cor- 
responding to OSax. clhibén, AS. cleofian, 
EK. to cleave; Goth. *klibén is wanting ; 
Scand. kiifa has only the figurative sense 
‘to cling to,’ 2.2, ‘to repeat.’ A common 
Teut. vb. meaning ‘to cleave (to),’ forined 
from the weakest vowel stage of the Teut. 
root klzb (see fleiben). 

lek, Klecks, m., ‘blot,’ ModHG, 
simply ; only the vb. flecfen (ffecffen) may 
be traced farther back, MidHG. klecken, 
‘to blot, stain, sputter,’ also ‘to strike 
sonorously’ ; the corresponding klac (ckes), 
mn., signifies ‘rent, slit, crack.’ 

Silee, m., ‘clover,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. klé (gen. k’éwes), m., OHG. chilé, chléo 
(gen. chléwes), m. and n.; based on hlaiw- 
(see Gee, Schnee). The remaining LG. 
dials. have an extended form, in some 
cases only partially corresponding, AS. 
cléfre, clafre, f., E. clover, Du. klaver, LG. 
klever and kldver, ‘ clover. Perhaps these 
are based on some obscure compound, Ex- 
cept in the West Teut, languages, too, there 
are no terms cognate with HG. lee; in 
Scand., Ic. smdri (smerur), Norw. and 
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Swed. (dial) smwre are used ; Dan, kldver 
is borrowed. 

Stlei, m., ‘clay, ModHG,. only, from 
LG. klet, ‘slime, loam, moist earth,’ allied 
to Du. klet, f., ‘marsh soil, clay, loam’ ; 
comp. E. clay, from AS. clég. An assumed 
Goth. *kladdja, f., may be connected with 
the root klai, by gradation kit, meaning ‘ to 
cleave (to),’ which has a wider ramification 
in OTeut.; AS. clém (from klaim), ‘loam, 
clay,’ E. (dial.) cloam, ‘pottery,’ OHG. 
chleomen, Scand. klevma, klina, ‘to besmear’ ; 
comp. Keifter and ffein. It corresponds in 
the non-Teut. languayes to Gr. ydou, by gra- 
dation yA; comp. yAouds, ‘oil lees, clammy 
stuff, as well as yAwn and yAcd, ‘glue’; 
Lat. glus, gluten, with @ for older ot; 
OSlov. glina, ‘clay,’ glénd, ‘slime’ (Lett. 
gliwe, ‘slime’?). Further MidHG, klénen, 
‘to cleave (to), spread over, is connected 
with the Gr. and Slav. noun with the 
suffix na. 

kleibert, vb., ‘to stick, glue,” from Mid 
HG. and OHG. kleiben, ‘to fix firmly, 
fasten, prop. ‘to cause to adhere or hold 
on’; a causative of the vb. kliben, obso- 
lete in ModHG. and rarely found even in 
MidHG., OHG. chliban, OSax. bikliban, 
‘to cleave, adhere.’ Ole. klifa, ‘to climb,’ 
proves the connection of ModHG, flimmen 
(which see) with the root klzb, klzf, ‘to 
cleave (to), from pre-Teut. glip (Teut. f in 
Swiss xlefe, ‘box on the ear.’ 

Sletd, n., ‘dress,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. klet (gen. klecdes), n.; wanting in 
OG. till. the middle of the 12th cent. ; 
hence the word is supposed to be borrowed 
from Du. kleed. Unknown orig. to OSax. 
also, as well as to Goth. and several AS. re- 
cords (AS. cla, n., ‘cloth, dress,’ E. cloth ; 
Ole. klépi, n., ‘stuff, cloth, dress’). The 
history of the word, which is more widely 
diffused in the modern Teut. languages, is 
obscure on account of the want of early 
references and the divergence of the earliest 
recorded forms, AS clép, n., and Ole. klé3i, 
n. (the latter too has an abnormal @ instead 
of e for the Teut. az). If the dental of 
AS. clap be regarded as derivative (Goth. 
*klaa-ba), we may infer from the AS. and 
Ole. meaning ‘stuff, cloth’ (AS. cildelép, 
prop. ‘child’s clothes,’ with the special 
sense ‘swaddling cloth’), a root klai sig- 
nifving perhaps ‘to weave.’ 

dtlete, f., “bran, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. klée, usually plur. Klien, with the 
earlier variant kliwen, OHG. chilia,.chliwa, 
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plur, chliwdn, f.; wanting in Goth., E., and 
Scand, ; comp, further MidLG, clige, Mod, 
Du. wanting ; Swed. hii, ‘bran’ 

Rleiw, adj., ‘little’ from MidHG. klein, 
kleine, alj., ‘clean, pretty, fine, prudent, 
slender, lean, little, insignificant’; OHG. 
chleint, ‘pretty, shining, neat, careful, slight’ 
(Alem. dials. point to an OHG. variant 
*chlint). 
clean, proves that ‘pretty, clean, is the 
prim. idea of the various senses of the Mid 
HG, word (comp, Sdmah). Scand, klénn 
was borrowed at a late period from E., 
LG,, or Fris, Goth. *klai-ni- is wanting ; 
the nasal belongs, as in several other 
adjs. (see reitt and jcdn), to the suffix. 
It is uncertain whether the root is to be 
connected with Gr. yAo-6s, ‘greasy, sticky 
oil,’ and its cognates, discussed under &lei 
(the meanings ‘to shine, cleave (to) ’ inter- 
change, ¢.g., in the root Aur, Gr, Mra, Mn apéw, 
Auros, Aurapds), Gr, yAijvos, n., ‘wonders, 
ornaments,’ and yAjv7, ‘pupil (of the eye),’ 
are, however, both on account of their 
forms and meanings, still less allied.— 
_ Hleisod, n., ‘jewel,’ from MidHG. kleinét, 
»., With the variants kleinete, kleinede, n., 
lit. ‘fine, pretty thing, then ‘costliness, 
ornament,’ not recorded in OHG.; 6¢ is a 
suffix(see Hetmat, Armut, and Cingde). Hence 
the derivative has retained another feature 
of the earlier varied senses. 

Sleiffer, m. and f., ‘paste,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. kléster, m., with the equiv. 
variant klénster based on the vb. klénen ; 
OHG. chilistar and Goth. *fkletstra- are 
wanting ; stra is a suffix, as in Lafter; the 
stem ili 1s the root &li, by gradation klaz, 
‘to cleave (to)’ (discussed under Wet and 
flein), which forms a vb. only in OHG.,, 
but it passes at the same time into the e- 
class, chlénan, ‘to cleave (to), smear,’ for 
kli-na-n, with na as a suffix of the pres., as 
in Lat. and Gr. (sper-ne-re, li-ne-re, ddxvev, 
&e.) ; comp. MidHG, klénen, vb., le. klina, 
‘to smear,’ kliningr, ‘bread and butter,’ klés- 
tra, ‘ to paste.’ 

klempern, vb., ‘to tinkle,’ ModHG. 
simply, allied to MidHG. klamben, klamp- 
jern, ‘to clamp’; Slempmner, ‘tinker,’ 
also ModHG. simply, allicd to the equiy, 
MidHG. klampfer. 

klewken, vb., ‘to force the seeds from 
cones by heat,’ from MidHG, élengen, klgn- 
ken, ‘to cause to ring’; factit. of flingen, 
which see ; comp, henfen, allied to hangen. 

SKlepper, m., ‘nag,’ early Mod HG., orig. 


AS. cléne, adj., ‘clean, neat, E, ° 


not in a contemptuous sense ; a LG, form ; 
it is connected with LG. kleppen, ‘to strike 
rapidly’ (espec. also ‘to ring with a sharp 
sound’), MidHG. klepfen. Perhaps the terra 
Klepper is derived from the bells on the 
harness of the horse. 

Stleffe, f., “bur,” from the equiv. Mid 
HG. klétte, f., with the variant kléte; OHG. 
chlétto, m., chlétta, f. (also OHG. chléta). 
AS. clipe, cldte, t., E. clotbur, ‘larze bur’ ; 
further from the root klzb, ‘to cleave (to), 
adhere’ (comp. fleben), the equiv. OHG. 
chliba, AS. clife, MidE. clive, as well as 
MidDu. klijve, MidLG, klive, finally also 
ModDu. kias, f., ‘bur.’ OHG. chlétta is the 
most closely connected with AS, clipe, It 
has been compared with Lat. glis (ss) as a 
cognate. From the G. word, OFr. gleton, 
gletteron, and ModFr, glouferon are derived. 
Comp. also the next word. 

kleffern, vb., ‘to climb, early ModHG 
only, probably allied to Rlette, and derived 
like the latter from a root meaning ‘to 
cleave (to)’; comp. flebeir and flimmen. 
Akin to Du. klauteren, LG. kldtern, klattern, 
South Frane, kléteren, ‘to mount, climb’ 
(with an abnormal vowel and dental) ; 
root klét ?. 

Kliebert, vb., ‘to split,” from MidHG, 
klieben, OHG, chlioban, vb., ‘to split, cleave’ ; 
corresponding to OSax. clioban, AS. cleéfan, 
EK. to cleave, From the correspondence of 
the other Teut. dials. we may assume Goth. 
*klaban, *kliuban, ‘to split.” Under flauben 
a vb. from the same root klitb, by grada- 
tion kleub, ‘to work with a sharp instru- 
ment,’ has been discussed, to which is allied 
Gr. yug (ydde, ‘to hollow out, carve,’ yAv- 
pavos, ‘chisel,’ yAvrrns, ‘carver’), perhaps also 
Lat. glabo, ‘to peel.’ With the Aryan root 
glibh, by gradation gleubh, Kloben, Kluft, 
and Rfupye are also connected. 

klinumen, vb., ‘to climb,’ from a Mid 
HG. klimmen, klimben, OHG. chlimbun, str. 
vb., ‘to climb, mount’; corresponding to 
AS. climban, E. to climb. The nasal was 
orig. a part of the pres. stem ; it did not 
belong to the root, as is proved by Ole. 
klifa, vb., ‘to climb.’ As to the identity 
of klimban with OTeut. kliban, ‘to cleave 
(to), hold firm,’ comp. fletben ; hence fltm- 
men is prop. ‘to adhere.’ 

klintpern, vb., ‘to clink, ModHG. only, 
a new onomatopoetic term. 

Slinge (1.), f, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. klinge, f., *sword-blade’; the word, 
which is not recorded in OHG., is pro- 
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bably aderivative of flingen (from theringing 
sound made by the sword on the helmet). 

Slinge (2.), f., ‘ravine,’ from MidHG, 
klinge, f., ‘mountain stream,’ OHG. chlinga, 
chlingo, m., ‘torrent’; like Slinge (1), a 
derivative of flingert. 

klingeln, vb.,. ‘to ring, from MidHG. 
klingelen, OHG. chlingilén, vb., ‘to sound, 
roar, splash,’ dimin. and frequent. of flingen. 

Klinger, vb., ‘to sound, from MidHG. 
klingen, OHG. chlingan, str, vb.,.‘ to sound, 
resound’ ; corresponding to Ie. klingja, “to 
ring? E, to clink has adopted the same 
final stem sound. (& for g), which the subst. 
elank, connected with it by gradation(comp. 
Kang and flenfen), has always had. The 
stem, like the derivative &ang (comp. also 


Klinge, Minfe, and flenfen), is common to: 


-Teut., but on account of the non-permuta- 
tion it cannot be cognate with Gr. krayy%, 
Lat. clangor. Both roots are independent 
onomatopoetic forms in each separate lan- 
guage. 

Stlinke, f., “latch, from MidHG. klinke, 
f., ‘bolt of a door’; allied to flingen. 

Stlinfe, Klinge, f,. ‘cleft,’ from Mid 
HG. klinse, klimse, and with a different 
stage of gradation klunse, klumse, klumze, f., 
‘slit?; OHG. *chlumugza, chlimuza, is want- 
ing. Origin obscure. 

Stlippe, f., ‘cliff’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. (Lower Rhen.) klippe, f., borrowed 
from MidDu. klippe; comp. Du. klip; 
allied to a Teut. root lib, as is shown by 
Ole. kleif, n., ‘cliffs’; comp. also AS. elif, 
n., E. cliff, Ole. klif, n., OSax.. klaf,, OHG. 
kléb,.n.,. all pointing to a Goth. *klif, klibis, 
n,,.‘rock, hill” -They have been connected 
with Ic. klifa, vb., “to climb’ (see under 
feiben), but on account of the prim. mean- 
ing ‘to cleave (to),’ this-is scarcely satis- 
factory. 

klippern,. vb, ‘to-click,? ModHG..only, 
a recent onomatopoetic term. 


klirrett, vb., “to clash,’ ModHG. only,. 


a recent onomatopoetic term. 

diloben, m5 ‘log of wood; block, 
pulley,’ from MidHG. klobe, m., ‘log of 
wood with a slit to act as a vice, fetter, stick 
with a slit for catching birds, bolt, slit,’ 
&e.; OHG.. chlobo,. m., “stick for catching 
birds’ ; allied to flieben,, MidHG, klieben, 
vb.;.‘to split, cleave’ (comp, Bogen, allied 
to biegen).. OLG. kleBo, m., ‘fetter’; Ole. 
Klofe, m:, ‘crevice in a rock, door joint’ ; 
Du. kloof,, f.5 ‘slit, rift, cleft”? Comp, &nob- 
faucl). 
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klopfert, vb., ‘to knock,’ from MidHG, 
klopfen, OHG. chlopfén, wk. vb., ‘to knock, 
rap’; Goth. *Zluppdén is not warranted by 
corresponding forms in the other OTeut. 
dials. ; comp. also Du. kloppen. Further, 
OHG. chlocchén, MidHG. -klocken, ‘ to 
knock,’ which are not indubitably allied 
to flopfen. With the latter the cognates 
discussed under laff are connected by gra- 
dation, and these point to a Goth. *klap- 
pon, ‘to strike.’ 

Siloffer, .m., ‘monastery,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. and OHG, kldster, n., bor- 
rowed on the introduction of Christianity 
from MidLat. and Rom. claustrwm (Ital. 
chiostro, Fr, clottre), ‘monastery’; comp, 
Klaufe. 

Slo, m., ‘clod, dumpling,’ from Mid 
HG. £163, m. and n., ‘lump, bulb, clew, 
bullet, pommel of a sword, wedge,’ OHG. 
chl63, m., ‘ball, round mass, bowl (at 
play)’; corresponding to MidLG.: kldte, 
Du. kloot, m., ‘bullet, ball’? AS. *cledt, 
E.. cleat, ‘wedge’ (Ic. klét, ‘pommel of a 
sword,’ has an abnormal 6 for aw, which 
indicates that the word has been borrowed, 
unless it is cognate with Lat. glddius). 
Goth.. *klauta- is wanting ; the Teut. root 
klut appears also in the following word. 

dtlotz, m. and n., ‘block, log, stump,’ 
from MidHG, kloz (gen. klotzes), m. and n., 
‘lump, bullet,> hence equiv. to MidHG. 
kl63,; AS. *elott, E. clot ; we may therefore 
assume Goth, *klutta-, the relation of which 
to klauta-, mentioned under Kof, is evident. 
In the non-Teut. languages the Teut. root 
klut (bale ’??), adduced under S{of, has 
not been definitely authenticated ; a root 
glud appears in Lith. gludus, ‘clinging to, 
glausti, “to cling to.’ 

dthicke, Glucke, f., ‘clucking hen, 
from MidHG, klucke, f., ‘brood hen,? allied 
to MidHG. and ModHG. klucken (glucken). 
Comp. AS..cloccvan, E. to cluck, Du. klokken. 
The Teut. cognate, klukk, is of onomato- 
poetic origin; comp. the phonetic cog- 
nates, Lat.. glécire, Gr.. ydfew, to cluck.’ - 

Stluft, f, ‘chasm, from MidHG. kluft, 
f., ‘cleft, chasm,.cave; vault, tongs,’ OHG. 
chluft, f., ‘tongs, shears,’ prop. ‘splitting’ 
(as a verbal abstract of the OTeut. kliuban, 
‘to split,’ discussed under ffieben). The 
tongs, as an instrument with a slit, is 
called dial. Kluft } comp. KMuppe. The Mid 
HG, meaning ‘vault’ (erypta) seems to be 
due to a confusion of Rluft with the foreign 
word crypta (see Gruft). Goth. *klufte-, £. ; 
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AS. *clyft, E. cleft, clift; Du. kluft, f, 
‘cleft, notch, chasm.’ 

Rlug, adj., ‘knowing, prudent, shrewd,’ 
from MidHG. kluoe (q), ‘fine, pretty, ten- 
der, superb, brave, polite, prudent, sly’; 
in OHG, not recorded, whether by chance 
or no is not known. It is thought to 
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have been borrowed from LG., althouch | 


the word in the non-HG. languages has a 
final k, LG, klék, Du. Klock, ‘ prudent, 


brave, great, corpulent’ (not found in E. ; | 


Scand. klékr, ‘prudent, cunning,’ is sup- 
posed to be a G, loan-word). No clue to 
an etymological explanation of the adj. 
can. be discovered, 

sthiunpe, SKlumpen, m., ‘clump, 
lump,’ ModHG, only ; from the equiv. LG. 
klamp, Du. klomp, m.; comp. E. clump. 
Scand. klwmba, f., ‘club,’ with a different 
labial, also a variant klubba; klubbu-fétr, 
whence the equiv. E. ‘club-foot,’ Further 


references havenotbeendiscovered, Comp. | 


Kolber. 

seliingel, n. ‘clew, from MidHG. 
*hkliingel, kitingelin, OHG. chlungilin, n., 
‘clew,’ dimin. of OHG. chlunga, f., ‘clew’ ; 


if ng be a suffix, as in jung, the word may | 
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be allied to Mnaducl, ONG. chliuwa (root 
klu, Aryan glu), in which case it would be 
brought into connection with other terms ; 
it is, however, more probably allied to E. 
to cling, from AS. clingan, ‘to cling to, 
hold fast, adhere.’ 

Slunker, f., ‘clot, tassel,” ModHG. 
only ; allied to MidHG. klwngeler, ‘ tassel,’ 
glunke, f., ‘dangling curl, glunkern, ‘to 
swing, daugle.’ 

Sliuppe, f., ‘pincers, from MidHG. 
kluppe, f., ‘tongs, barnacles, splinter,’ 
OHG. kluppa, f., ‘tongs’ S€luppe, like Mod 
HG. &luft (dial.) ‘tongs,’ is also derived 
from OTeut. kliuban, ‘to split, cleave’; 
unfortunately correspondences in other 
dialects are wanting (Goth. *kludjé 2). 
Comp. flieben, flauben, and Rluft. 

Sinabe, m., ‘boy, lad, youth, from 
MidHG., late OHG. chnabo, m., ‘boy’; 
also ‘youth, fellow, servant,’ with the 
originally equiv. variants, ModHG, Rnayppe, 
MidHG. knappe, OHG. chnappo (OHG, 
chnabo and chnappo are related like Mabe 
and Rappe). AS. enapa, OSax. knapo, and 
Ole. knape, ‘attendant, squire,’ present 
some difficulties compared with AS. cnafu, 
E. knave. Equally obscure is the relation 
of the entire class to the root ken, Aryan 
gen (Lat. genus, gi-gn-o, Gr, yévos, y-yv-ofLat, 
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&c.), with which some etymologists would 
like to connect it; if it were allied, OHG. 
chnéht (kn-tht) also might perhaps be com- 
pared. 

knacken, vb., ‘to crack, from MidHG. 
knacken, gnacken, ‘to split, crack,’ wanting 
in OHG.; E, knack, MidE. cnak, ‘crack, 
Ic. knakhr ; ModHG. Rnac, ‘crack,’ Mid 
HG. not yet found. To the same root Ole. 
knoka, AS. enocian, E. to knock, formed by 
gradation, seem to belong, The words 
are based on an imitative root which is 
peculiar to Teut, 

dinall, m., ‘sharp report, explosion,’ 
ModHG, only ; allied to MidHG, er-knél- 
len, ‘to resound, Comp. AS. enyll, cnell, 
m., ‘signal given by a bell,’ E. knell. 

Stan, Kndn, m., ‘father, from Mid 
HG. genanne, granne, from genamne, prop., 
‘of the same name’ (for MidHG. ge- comp. 
gleich) and Gefelle), ‘namesake.’ Used even 
in MidHG. by sons addressing their father 
or grandfather, 

knapp, adj., ‘scanty,’ ModHG. only ; 
wanting in MidHG, and OHG. ; probably 
from LG., for gehnapp. Comp. Ole. hneppr, 
‘narrow.’ 

Sstirappe, m., ‘squire, attendant,’ from 
MidHG, knappe, m., ‘ youth, bachelor, ser- 
vant, squire, OHG. chnappo, m.; in the 
rest of the OTeut. languages there are no 
cognates pointing to Goth. *knabba ; two 
variants of the assumed *knabba are men- 
tioned under &nabe, where the further ety- 
mological question is discussed. Comp. 
also Mabe with Mappe, Goth. laigan, ‘to 
lick, with AS. liecian, 

kitappen, vb., ‘to make scarce, hobble, 
nibble,’ ModHG., only, from Du. knappen, 
* to eat, lay hold of quickly.—_Knappfack, 
‘knapsack,’ from Du. knap-zack, ‘ saddle- 
bag,’ whence probably also E. knapsack. 

knarreit, vb., ‘to creak,’ from MidHG. 
knarren, guarren, ‘to creak, snarl’; a re- 
cent onomatopoetic term like frirren and 
Enuvrren. 

Stnaffer, m., ‘best tobacco,’ borrowed 
at the beginning of the 18th cent. from 
Du. knaster, kanaster, m., ‘canister tobacco,’ 
which comes from Span. canastro, ‘ basket’ 
(comp. Lat. and Gr. canistrum, kdvacrpov). 

Snduel, m. and-n., ‘clew,’ from Mid 
HG. kaiuwel, kniulin, kniul, n., ‘small 
clew or ball’; the » by differentiation 
represents 2 on account of ‘the final 1 
(see Mnoklaudh); MidHG. kliuawel, kliwvelin, 
dimins, of MidHG, kliuwe, n.,‘clew, ball’ ; 
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OHG. chliwwelin, dimin. of chliwwa, chliwa, 
f., ‘ball, clew’; AS. cledwe, cl#we, n., MidE. 
cleewe, I. clew; also AS. cledwen, cliwen, 
n., like MidG. klawen, Du. kluwen, ‘skein.’ 
OHG. also kliwit, kliwwt, n., MidHG, kliuwe, 
n., ‘clew.’ <A richly developed nominal 
stem peculiar to West Teut.; the Goth. 
form is probably *kliwt (kliujis), n. or 
*kliujé, n.; the root kla, by gradation 
kléu, appears also perhaps in Rlaue (Goth. 
*kléwa), which in that case was so called 
from its contracting ; comp. Lat. gluere, ‘to 
contract,’ gldma, ‘husk,’ also Sans. gldus, 
‘bale,’ hence Aryan root glu. Lat. gldbus 
and glémus are not connected with this 
word. 

Snauf, m., ‘button, pommel,’ from 
MidHG. krouf, m, ‘pommel (of a sword), 
pinnacle, also a dimin. knoufel, knéufel, 
m., OHG. *chnouf not recorded ; Goth. 
*knaups is also indicated by Du. knoop, m., 
‘button, knob.’ A Goth, graded form 
*kivupps may likewise be inferred from the 
cognates discussed under Rnopf, which see. 

snaufer, m., ‘niggard,’ ModHG. only, 
probably from MidHG. knd@3z, ‘impudent, 
daring, haughty (towards the poor).’ 

Stnebel, m., ‘branch, peg, moustache, 
knuckle,’ from MidHG. kngbel, m., ONG. 
knebil, ‘crossbeam, girder, crossbar, cord, 
fetter, knuckle’; Du. knevel, m., ‘ packing- 
stick’; Scand. knefill, m., ‘stake, stick’; 
Goth. *knabils is wanting. Considering 
the relation of Goth. *nabala, m., ‘navel,’ 
to Gr. éupadés, we may assume for Goth. 
*knabils, a root gombh (gonbh) in the non- 
Teut. languages (comp. yéu¢os, * plug, nail, 
wedge’; this word, however, is usuall 
connected with the cognates of ModHG, 
Kamm).—It is still doubtful whether Knebel 
in RKnebelbart ‘ (twisted) moustache,’ first 
recorded in ModHG. and borrowed from 
LG. and Du., is of a different origin, ze. 
connected with AS. cenep, OFris. kenep, 
Olc. kanpr (Goth. *kanipa-), ‘moustache,’ 
MidDu, canefbeen, ‘cheek-bone.’ 

snechf, m., ‘servant,’ from MidHG. 
knéht, OHG. chnéht, m., ‘boy, youth, fel- 
low, man, squire,’ olten also ‘hero’ ; comp. 
AS. entht, m., ‘boy, youth, man capable of 
bearing arms, hero,’ E, knight ; probably a 
West Teut. word, unknown to Goth, and 
Scand. (Dan. knegt and Swed. knekt are 
borrowed). The same variety of meanings 
in West Teut. words is found in Rnabe and 
Kuappe (comp. also AS. mago, ‘son, boy, 
man, champion,’ see too #erl). However 


probable its close connection with Snabe 
and Snappe may be, yet it is not possible 
to define it strictly. &nedt is more pro- 
bably allied to the root sen, from Aryan gen 
(Lat. genus, yévos, Lat. gi-gn-o, yyvouat), than 
Knabe, because a suffix -éht exists in Teut. 
kneifen, vb., ‘to nip,’ ModHG. only, a 
phonetic rendering of LG, knipen, adopted 
by the written language. Comp. fneipen. 
Srreipe, f., ‘pincers, gripes,’ ModHG. 
only, of obscure origin ; its cognate rela- 
tion to fneipen can only be assumed, since 
an older connecting link between it and 
Kneipe, ‘tavern,’ is wanting ; orig. Kueipe 
was a low tavern, Is it related to Du. 
knijp, f., ‘narrowness, embarrassment’? or 
rather Du. knip, m., ‘bird-snare, brothel’ ? 
kneipen, vb., ‘to pinch, early ModHG., 
orig. LG. kitpen (see also fueifen); Du. 
kuaypen, ‘to nip, twitch’; probably not 
allied to AS. hntpan, hnipian, ‘to bow,’ but 
to a root hntp, ‘to nip,’ not recorded in 
OTeut., from which also MidE. nipen, E. 
to nip, are derived ; kn initially may be 
explained from *gahnipan. The pre-Teut. 
root knib appears in Lith. knibti, § to pick, 
pluck,’ knébte, ‘to nip.’ If the E. word is 
unconnected with Du. knijpen on account 
of the initial sound, we might assume 
a root knib, gnib (Lith. gngbte, ‘to nip,’ 
gngbis, ‘nip’), though this too is not re- 
corded in OTeut. 
knefen, vb., ‘to knead,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. knéten, OHG. chnétan ; comp. Mid 
LG. and Du. kneden, ‘to knead,’ AS. cnédan, 
MidE. eneden, E. to knead; a Goth. *knidan, 
or rather *knuaan (comp. treten), ‘to knead,’ 


| may be assumed ; Scand. has only a wk. 


knoSa, pointing to Goth. *knudan. Since 
HG. t, LG., E., and Goth. d may have ori- 
ginated in ¢ owing to earlier positions of 
the accents (comp. Bater, AS. feder, with 
Lat. pater, Gr, warhp), gnet may be regarded 
as the pre-Teut. root. Comp. OSlov. gnetg, 
gnest2, ‘to crush, knead.’ 

Rivicken, vb., ‘to crack,’ ModHG. only ; 
from LG, knikken, ‘to burst, split, crack’ ; 
AK. (dial.) to knick, ‘ to crack.’ 

nie, n., ‘knee, from MidHG. knie, 
knw (gen. knies, kniewes), OHG. chniu, 
chneo (gen. chnéwes, chniwes), n., ‘knee’ ; 
comp. Du. knie, f., AS. ened (gen. cneowes), 
n., MidE. enee, E. knee; Goth. kniu (gen. 
kniwis), n., ‘knee’ ; acommon O. and Mod 
Teut. word with the prim. meaning ‘ knee,’ 
which also belongs to the allied Aryan 
words ; genu-, gonu-, gnu- are the Aryan 
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stems of the word; comp. Lat. genu, Gr. 
yor (comp, yu-meretv, yw, lyvia), Sans. 
ianu, n., ‘knee’ (abhijiu, ‘down to the 
knee,’ jfu-badh, ‘kneeling’). This Aryan 
stem gnu had when declined the variant 
grew-, which appears extended in Teut. by 
the a of the a-declension, Goth. kniwa-. 
The shorter Teut. form knu-, Aryan gnu-, 
has been retained in Goth. *knu-ssus (in- 
ferred from knussjan, ‘to kneel’), ‘kneel- 
ing’ (the suffix -ssws is current in Goth.), 
and probably alsoin Olc. knée, m., ‘knuckle’ 
(presupposing Goth. *knuwa, m.); there 
are also some abnormal /-derivatives, MidE. 
cnélien, E. to kneel, Du. knielen, and Swiss 
chnitle, ‘to kneel.’ 

Statff, m., ‘pinch,’ ModHG. only, allied 
to fneifen ; Du. kneep, f., ‘pinch, pinching.’ 

Srnirps, m., ‘pigmy,’ ModHG. only, a 
MidG. word, by syncope from *knéirbes, 
knirbes (comp. LG. knirfix, Lower Rhen. 
knirwes), MidE. nérvel, nirvel (AS. *cnyr- 
fel?), ‘pigmy,’ are formed with a different 
dimin, termination, Allied to Suab. knorp, 
‘pigmy’; and to Du. knorf, ‘knot’ ?. 

kivirren, vb., ‘to creak,’ from MidHG. 
knirren, ‘to jar” A recent imitative word. 

knirfchen, vb., ‘to gnash, MidHG. 
*knirsen, may be inferred from knirsunge, 
f., ‘gnashing,’ and. zerkniirsen, ‘to crush, 
squash’ ; for sch from s after r comp. Hir{d) 
and Wrfch ; comp, ModDu. knarsen, knersen, 
‘to gnash, crash,’ knarsetanden, ‘to gnash 
with the teeth,’ 

knifferi, vb., ‘to crackle,’ from Mid 
HG. *knisten, on which the noun knistunge, 
f., ‘gnashing,’ is based ; an onomatopoetic 
formation. 

ainiffelvers, m., ‘doggerel,’ ModHG. 
only ; Knittel for Mniittel, ‘cudgel.’ E. staff, 
in the sense of ‘stick,’ and also ‘verse, 
strophe, stanza,’ may be adduced as an ap- 
proximate parallel, The Dutchman Junius 
says of the refrain in Du. popular songs, 
‘In vulgaribus rhythmis versum iden- 
tidem repetitum scipionem aut baculum 


appellant’ ; the Romans had versus rhopa- 


lict, the Scandinavians the stef. 

knifferit, vb. ‘to rumple,’ ModHG. 
only ; an imitative word, 

knobeln, vb., ‘to fillip, ModHG. only, 
allied to a widely diffused dial. form knébel 
(UpG.), knéwel (MidG, and LG.), ‘joint,’ 
espec. of the fingers. 

Knoblauch, m., ‘garlic,’ from MidHG, 
knobelouch, m., with the orig, variant klobe- 
louch, m., OHG, chlobolowh, chlofolouh, chlo- 


volouh, m.; with regard to b for f, comp. 
Cahwefel ; the kn of the MidHG. and Mod 
HG, words may be explained as in Knauel 
by a process of differentiation, 7.c. the 1 of 
the next syllable produced the change of 
the first 1 into n; comp. ModDu. knoflook 
and MidLG. kloflék, In the ordinary ex- 
planation of ‘cleft leek’ no regard is paid 
to the fact that the first part of the com- 
pound, which is identical with ModHG. 
Kloben, appears elsewhere in the Teut. 
group, AS. clufe, E. clove (of garlic), AS. 
cluf bung, ‘ crowfoot,’ clufwyrt, ‘buttercup.’ 

Suddhel, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
knochel, kniichel, m., ‘knuckle’; dimin, of 
Knocden, MidHG. knoche ; AS. cnucel, Mid 
E. knokil, E, knuckle, and the equiv. Du. 
knokkel. 

Sinocden, m., ‘bone, from MidHG. 
knoche, ni., ‘bone, knot of a branch, fruit cap- 
sule.”” The ModHG. word, almost unknown 
to. Luther, rarely occurs in MidHG., and 
is entirely wanting in OHG. (ein is the 
genuine UpG. and HG. word for RKnoden, 
which again is orig. native to the MidG. 
and LG, dialects.) S&nodjen is, however, 
proved by the corresponding dimin, RKnddel 
to be a good OTeut. word ; Goth. *knuqa, 
m., may be assumed, It is still uncertain 
whether it is connected with E. to knock, 
AS. cnucian, Ole. knoka, MidHG. knochen, 
‘to cuff, or is related to Olc. kn&e, ‘knuckle,’ 
which would favour its further kinship with 
Knie. From *knuga, UpG. Rnorfe, * snag, 
knot,’ MidHG. knock, ‘nape,’ may be de- 
rived; their ck correctly represents the 
old g, Allied words with final g in the 
stem are, however, obscure, MidHG. knd- 
gerlin, ‘little knot,” and MidHG, kniéigel, 
‘knuckle.’ 

Stnocke, f., ‘bundle, bunch,” ModHG. 
only, from LG. knocke; proved to be a 
genuine OTeut. word by AS. *enyéée, Mid 
I. knucche, ‘ bundle’ (e.g. ‘bundle of hay’), 
E. knitch, ‘faggot’ ; Goth. *knuka, or rather 
*knukja, m., are wanting. 

Kndsdel, m., ‘dumpling,’ from MidHG. 
knédel, m., ‘seed-bud, dumpling’; dimin. 
of MidHG. knodv, ‘knot,’ discussed under 
RKrroten. 

Srnoller, m., ‘clod, bulb,’ from Mid 
HG. knolle, m., ‘cled, lump’; OHG., 
*chnollo, m., is wanting. With the Mid 
HG. meaning are connected AS. cnoll, m., 
E. knoll; Du. knol, ‘turnip? 

Snopf, m., ‘button, knob, pommel,’ 
from MidHG, and OHG. knopf, m., ‘ pro- 
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tuberance on plants, bud, pommel of a 


sword, knot, loop’ ; comp. AS. *cnopp, m., 
KE. knop, ‘button, bud’; Du. knop, ‘ bud, 
button, knot on plants.” Goth. *knuppa- 
is wanting; under Knauf its graded form 
Goth. *knawpa- was assumed, which would 
represent *knawppa-, for the stem loses its 
final 6, as is shown in MidHG., knzibel, m., 
‘knuckle,’ as well as AS. *cnobba, Mid. 
knobbe, E. knob; comp. also ModDu. knob- 
bel, m., ‘knot, bulb, weal,’ and HG. Knubbe. 
Besides the words hitherto adduced, from 
which we may infer an old w root (comp. 
especially M&nauf), there are some abnormal 
forms, Olc. knappr, * button, pommel,’ AS, 
cnep, MidK. knap. Comp. Ruofpe, Kuubbe, 
fnitpfen, and Kuiipyel. 

Stnorpel, m., ‘eristle,’ from MidHG. 
knorpel-, knorbel-, bein knospel, ‘ cartilage.’ 
It cannot be certainly decided whether 
the word is based on a Goth. knuzba- or 
*iknatrba- ; the former is the more probable 
for grammatical reasons; ModDu. knob- 
bl, ModLG. knusperknaken, * cartilaginous 
bone.’ 


Skrrorre, m., ‘knotty excrescence,’ from | 
MidHG. knorre, m., with the equiv. variant 


kndre, va., ‘knot, protuberance’ (on trees, 
the body, &c.) ; kniére also signifies ‘rock, 
cliff, summit’; in the sense of ‘cuff, push,’ 
it is connected with MidHG, knéisen (from 
*knusjan), ‘to push, strike. For the other 
meanings too we must probably proceed 
from a Goth. word with s (z), as the dial. 


forms indicate, Suab. Knaus, ‘knob on a | 


loaf, Swiss knus, ‘knot, excrescence.’ EF. 
knar, ‘knot in wood, MidE. knarre, with 
the variant knorre, ‘knot, excrescence,’— 
OHG. has only the adj. chniurdg, ‘knotty, 
stout, firm,’ derived from *knitr.—Comp. 
RKnofpe and Knuft. 


Snorfz, m., ‘snag, from MidHG and — 


OHG. knorz, ‘excrescence, knot’; Dan. 
knoit, Swed. knért. Allied to the preced- 
ing word 2, 

sknofpe, f., ‘bud, from MidHG., knospe, 
m., ‘protuberance’; the modern meaning 
is one of the varied senses in earlier Mod 
HG.; ‘protuberance’ is the prim. signifi- 
cation, hence it is uatural to connect Mnofpe 
etymologically with Rnopf ; the latter is to 
be represented in Goth. by *knuppa-, the 
former by *knuspan- for *knufspan-; in that 
case -span would be a suflix; *knuspan- 
may, however, stand for *knusspan-, and 
be connected with the root knus appearing 
im Mnorre, 
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Stnofen, m., ‘knot, from MidHG, 
knote, knodey ms ‘natural knot (on the 
body and plants), artificial knot in a 
thread, noose’; OHG. chnodo, chnoto, m. 
(the OHG, and MidHG. doublets with ¢ 
and d appear in Rnote and Kuddel even as 
late as ModHG,), Allied to AS. cnotta, m., 
E. knot, with differently related dentals ; 
comp, Ole. é-knytter, ‘dirty tricks, and Mi:l 
HG. knotze, f., ‘protuberance’; EK, to knat, 
AS. cnyttan, LG. (Voss) kniitte, f., “Iknit- 
ting-needles, &e, Olc, knétr, m., ‘knot,’ 
kntta, f., ‘dice’; they are related to AS. 
knotta, like Goth, *knaupa- to *knwppa- 
(comp. Knauf and Knopf), and just as a 
form with .a in the stem (AS, cnepp) is 
connected with these words, so is Ole. 
kngtir (Goth. *knattus), m., ‘ ball, related 
to the cognates of Knoten. No indubitably 
allied term can be adduced from the other 
Aryan languages. Comp. also Rnitttel. 

sendfericd, m., ‘knot-crass’; found only 
in ModH@G, 

Knubbe, Kratppe, m., ‘knot in wood,’ 
ModHG. only, ‘from LG. knubbe, the cog- 
nates of which see under Knopf. We may 
also mention MidHG. kniibel, to which 
Kuuppe is related, as flauben to Miuppe. 

kunuffern, vb., ‘to cuff? wanting in the 
earlier periods ; of obscure origin. : 

knitipfen, vb., from the equiv. MidHG. 
kntipfen, OHG. knupfen, ‘to unite, tie, 
fasten together’ (Goth. *knuppjan is want- 
ing); anominal vb, from Mnopf, which see; 
MidHG, knopf, * knot? 

Sruiippel, m., “wooden bar, stick, 
cudgel,’ from LG.; in MidHG. kniipfel, 
m., ‘cudgel, was used. It is connected 
with MidHG. knopf, “knot on plants. 
See Knopf. 

uufl, Knauf, m., ‘crusty piece of 
bread, prop. ‘ protuberance,’ especially 
‘corner of a loaf, from LG. ; ¢ is a suffix ; 
for knds- in the sense of ‘knot,’ see under 
RKuorre. 

seuutfe, f., ‘knout,’ ModHG. only ; bor- 
rowed from Russ. knut; comp. Beitfche. 

Sriitfel, m., from the equiv. MidHG, 
kniitel, kniittel, OHG. chnutil, m., ‘cudgel, 
prop. ‘stick or string with knots’; allied 
to Mnoten. 

obalf, m., ‘cobalt, ModHG, only; 
of uncertain origin, probably equiv. to 
Kobold. 

Sober, m., ‘hovel, from MidHG. kobe, 
m., ‘stable, pigsty, cage’; the ModHG, 
variant Mofen is derived, as the f indicates, 
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from LG, The word had orig, a more gene-. 
ral sense, and was not restricted merely toa 
shed for animals and pigs. Even in Mod 
HG, the earlier meaning ‘hut’ is found ; 


comp. MidHG. kobel, ‘narrow house’; Ic. | 


koft, m., ‘hut, penthouse, partition,’ In 
AS. the corresponding cofa is specially 
used as a choice poetic term for ‘apart- 


ment, bed-chamber’; hence E. cove and | 
Goth. *kuba, on which these | 


prgeon-cove, 
words are based, is wanting. The word 
is genuinely Teut., as is proved by OHG. 
chubist (Goth, *kubist), * hut,’ which, from 
its form, is a derivative of a far earlier 
period ; comp, also MidHG, kober, ‘basket, 
eet) AS. cofl, ‘basket. See Mobold and 

iibel. 

Stobold, m., ‘ goblin” from MidHG. 
kébolt, with the variant kobdlt, m., ‘fan- 
tastic familiar spirit, goblin,” As the 


genuinely Teut, household . deities, the . 
RKobolde may be regarded as equiv. to the | 
AS. cofgodu, cofgodas, ‘ penates, lares’ (un- 
fortunately AS. *cofold or *cofweald, ‘house- - 
hold deity, lit. ‘protector of the bed-_ 


chamber,’ is not recorded); in Goth. 
probably *Lubawalda-. The first compo- 


nent is Ole. kofe, AS. cofa, ‘apartment, | 
The MidHG, and 


chamber’ (see Moben). 
ModHG., variants Opyold and Opolt may 
have been *étwalt, Goth. *audawald, ‘ Lord 
of wealth’; the old 6¢, ‘wealth, has been 
retained only in proper names like Ottofar, 
Otfried (Cduard, HE. Hdward). For the end- 
ing zofd see under Herold and wwalten. 
Stoc, m., ‘cook,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. koch, OHG. choh(hh); comp, Du. and 
OSax. kok, ‘cook’; adopted before the 
HG. permutation of consonants, at latest 
in the 6th cent. (contemporaneously with 
Kiihe), when the art of cookery and horti- 
culture were introduced from Italy; the 
word is based on Lat. coqwus, or more 
accurately on the form koko- (comp. Ital. 
cuvoco). The word passed into EK, in a 
different form—AS. céc, E. cook, where 
the 6, compared with HG. and Lat. 4, is 
due to a change of quantity in an open 
syllable. (comp. Edhule and MKudjen); on 
the other hand, the 6 of the HG. word is 
probably derived from the vb. fodjen. ‘The 
earlier Teut. word for fodjen is fiedens; an 
OTeut. word for ‘cook’ is wanting.— 
kochen, ‘to cook,’ from the equiv, Mid 
HG. kochen, OHG. chohhén, from Lat. 
coquere (more accurately *coqudre?). The 
HG. word could not remain a str. vb., 


because the vowel of the stem differed 
from the analogy of verbs of that class, 
In Rom. note Fr, cwire, Ital, cwocere. Comp. 
also RKuchen. 

Scher, m, ‘quiver, from MidHG. 
kocher, OHG. chohhar, m., ‘quiver, yet also 
generally ‘receptacle’ with the variants, 
MidHG. kochaere, OHG. chohhdri, MidHG. 
koger, keger, with an abnormal g apparently. 
in harmony with the obscure Ole. kggurr 
(‘quiver’?), preserved only in kggursweinn, 
kggurbarn; Ole, kegurr, ‘quilted counter- 
pane, coverlet,’ is an entirely different 
word, and is connected with a remarkable 
G. form Rédher, ‘cover. AS. cocur, MidE. 
coker, ‘quiver’; also in MidE, and E, 
quiver, from ‘OF r, cwivre, which is again 
derived from the Teut. word (Teut. kokro-, 
whence MidLat. cucuwrum, ‘ quiver’). 

s&sder, m., ‘bait’ The word, on ac- 
count of its very varied forms and senses, 
is difficult to explain etymologically, per- 
haps several words, originally different, 
have been combined with it; MidHG, 
koder, koder, héder, border, kérder, kérder, 
quérder, m., ‘lure, bait, patch of cloth or 
leather, OHG, quérdar also means ‘wick 
of a lamp’; in ModHG, it signifies, in the 
various dialects and at different periods, 
‘double chin, slime, rag, leather strap, 
bait.’ With ®éder, ‘double chin, we may 
perhaps compare E, cud, AS. cudu, cweodu 
(Goth, gibus, ‘belly’ ?). With the mean- 
ing ‘bait,’ Goth. gairrus and HG, firre may 
be most closely connected, because quérdar, 
as the oldest HG. form, points to a Goth. 
*gairpra-; with this the Gr. compound 
dédeap (deA- for dep- may be due to a process 
of differentiation, since a G. form kerdel 
oceurs; and 6, according to AXol. BXjp, is 
perhaps an old guttural, root ger) may be 
certainly associated, and its variant déAe- 
Tpov, Which more nearly corresponds with 
the G. word; the latter form is usually 
approved, since it combines the meanings 
of ‘bait’? and ‘torch’ (corresponding to 
OHG. quérdar, ‘ wick’); in either case E, 
cud is abnormal. For the other meanings 
of the G. word no satisfactory etymologies 
can be found, 

Soffer, m., ‘trunk,’ McdHG. only, from 
Fr. coffre. 

Sobl, m., ‘cabbage,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. and OHG. kél, m., with the vari- 
ants OHG. chéli, MidHG. kale, kel, m. 
(comp, Alem. c/a, kél), as well as OHG. 
chélo, cholo, m., MidHG., kéle, kole, kol, and 
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OHG. chéla, f. Adopted with the South 
Europ. culinary art and horticulture from 
Lat. cals, m., ‘cabbage’; E. cole; Mid. 
caul, coul, AS, cdal, as well as Ole. kal, n., 
point to Lat. caulis, whence also Ital. cavolo, 
Fr. chou, ‘cabbage,’ and W. cawl. The ‘ap- 
parently vernacular’ Lat. célis would have 
left no trace in the history of language if 
the MidHG. forms dle, kél, with a short 
accented syllable, were not derived from it. 
Most of the G. varieties of fruits and vege- 
tables may have been introduced into Ger- 
many with the art of cookery in the 6th 
or 7th cent. ; comp. Gppich, fodven, Pfeffer, 
Minze, Pflaume, and Kirjde. 

Stoble, f., ‘coal, charcoal,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. kole, f., mostly kole, kol, m., and 
kol, n., OHG. cholo,.m., chol, n. ; comp. AS. 
col, n., E. coal (EK. colemouse, see under 
Kobhlimeife), Ole. bol, n. plur., ‘coals.’ Akin 
to the derivs. Ole. kylna, f., ‘kiln,’ AS. 
cylne, E. kiln, as well as Swed. kylla, ‘ to 
heat.’ 

Sohlureife, f., ‘coalmouse,’ from Mid 
HG. kélemeise, f., allied to Robhle, not to 
Kohl ; lit. ‘titmouse with a black head’ ; 
AS. célmdse, E. colemouse (a corruption of 
coalmouse, just as the Germans instinc- 
tively connect Moh{metfe with Rohl). 

Robhlrabi, m., ‘turnip-cabbage,’ from 
Ital. cavolt rape (plur.); comp. Fr. chou- 
rave, Germanised Roblriibe. For further 
references see Mtithe. 

Solber, m., ‘club, from MidHG. kolbe, 
‘mace, club, cudgel,’ OHG. cholbo, m.; 
le. ké/fr, m., ‘javelin, arrow, bulb,’ with 
the derivative kylfi, n., kylfa, f., ‘club, 
cudgel.’ Goth, *kulba-n-, ‘stick with a 
thick knob at the end.’ From its meaning 
the word seems to be related to the cog- 
nates with the nasal form klwmb, discussed 
under &umpen; in that case the Aryan 
root may be gl-bh, and the word compared 
with Lat. globus, ‘round mass’ (also ‘ clique,’ 
comp. E. club). 

Stolk, m., ‘deep pool,’ LG.; Du. kolk, 
m., ‘eddy, abyss, hole.” Comp. Sans. gar- 
gara, m.; yet according to Lat. gurges, 
‘eddy, whirlpool, abyss,’ Teut. r and not 
l ought to correspond to Ind. r. 

Soller (1.),n. and m., ‘lady’s ruff,’ from 
MidHG. koller, kollier, gollier, goller, n., 
‘neckcloth, derived from Fr, collier (Lat. 
collarvum), 

Soller (2.), m., ‘staggers, from Mid 
HG. kolre, m., ‘staggers, frenzy, silent rage,’ 
OHG, cholero, m. ; derived, like a number 


of medical terms, mediately from Gr. xodépa, 
Lat. cholera; the ch has also in Rom, the ° 
value of ak; comp. Ital. collera, Fr. colére. 

Solfer, m., ‘coverlet,’ from MidHG. 
kolter, kulter, m., f., and n., quilted coun- 
terpane,’ from OFr. coultre (comp. Ital. 
coltra).; for farther references see Siffert. 

kommen, vb., from the equiv. MidHG,. 
komen, OHG. chuéman, ‘to come,’ a com- 
mon Teut. vb. The proper form of the ini- 
tial k is qu, as is proved by ModHG. bequem, 
and hence OHG. quéman is the base; the 
w of an initial hw is frequently suppressed 
in HG. (comp. fed and firr) before e and o 
(not before a). Goth. giman, AS. cuman, 
E. to come, OSax. cwman, Ole. koma. The 
prim, Teut. vb. geman, ‘to come,’ thus de- 
duced has a remoter history ; it is identical 
with the Ind. and Zend root gam, ‘to come,’ 
and allied to Lat. vénzo for *gvémio, Gr, Balvw 
for *Bavju (for *gvémid) ; comp, bequem and 
Kunft. The assumed Aryan root is gem. 
The evolution of a v after the g is normal ; 
comp. Goth. giné with Gr. yuwv4 and Ind, 
gna& (*gaénd), ‘woman’; Goth. giwa-, Lat, 
vivus (Gr. Blos, subst.), Ind. jivd (see feck ; 
comp. the similar evolution of a sv akin 
to Teut. hw from Aryan k& under wer and 
welcher). 

Stontfitr, m., ‘commander of an order 
of knighthood,’ from MidHG. kommentiur, 
komeddr, m., from OF r. commendeor (Lat. 
commendator), ‘commander, holder of an 
estate belonging to a priestly order.’ 

nig, m., ‘king, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. ktinie, kiine (g), OHG. chunig, chuning ; 
corresponding to OSax. cuning, AS. cyning 
(cyng,) E. king, Du, koning, O1C, konungr ; 
a common Teut. term, wanting only in 
Goth, The high antiquity of the term is 
attested by its being borrowed at an early 
period by Finn. and Esth. as kuningas, 
‘king,’ by OSlov. as keinegtt, kéinezt, ‘ prince,’ 
Lith. as kaningas, ‘lord, pastor’ (Lett. 
kungs, lord’). The word may be most 
probably explained by connecting it with 
Goth. kunt (gen. kunjis), OHG. chunni, 
MidHG. kéinne, AS. cynn, ‘family.’ Re- 
garding -ing as a patronymic (AS, Wéden- 
ng, ‘son of Woden’), the meaning would 
be ‘a man of family,’ ze, of a distinguished 
family, ‘ex nobilitate ortus’ (Tacitus, Germ. 
vii.), This simple and satisfactory explana- 
tion is opposed by the fact that in OTeut. 
kuni- alone means ‘ king,’ which has been 
preserved especially in compounds such as 
AS. cyne-helm, ‘ king’s helmet,’ i.e. crown,’ 
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cynestél, ‘king’s seat,’ z.e. ‘throne,’ cynerice, 
equiv. toOHG chunirthhi, ‘kingdom,’ &c.; 
the simple form is perhaps found only in 
Ole. poetry as kor (i-stem), ‘man of noble 
birth, relative of the king” In tracing the 
evolution in meaning, this fact can no more 
be rejected than the former; in this case 
too Ksnig would contain the essential idea 
of distinguished birth, but perhaps more 
accurately ‘the son of a man of distin- 
guished birth’; comp. Fr. and E. prince, 
signifying both Prinz (male member of the 
royal family) and Girjt (a sovereign ruler, 
and also a title next above Count). The 
etymological connection between E. king 
and quven must be discarded, since the 
latter signified ‘woman’ generally ; yet it 
is of some value in illustrating the develop- 
ment of meaning in the word Sonig; AS, 
cwén is espec, ‘the noble lady.’ 

kénnen, pret. pres., ‘to be able,’ from 
MidHG. kunnen, OHG. chunnan, pret. pres. 
(sing. kan, plur, kunnum, pret. konsta), 
prop. ‘to be capable intellectually, know, 
be acquainted with, understand,’ then also 
‘to be able, be in a position (to). AS. 
cunnan (sing. can), pret. pres., ‘to be ac- 
quainted with, know, be able,’ E. can; 
Goth. kunnan (sing. kann, plur. kunnum), 
pret. pres., ‘to be acquainted with, know,’ 
In the earlier periods the verbal stem fonnen 
had exclusively an intellectual sense in con- 
trast to that of mégen, vermigen, Besides 
the stem kann- preserved in the vb. kunnan 
(comp. also Goth, kunnan, ‘to recognise,’ 
AS. cunnian, ‘to explore, attempt,’ see also 
Kunit, fund, and fennen), there exists in the 
OTeut. languages a verbal stem which may 
be represented in Goth. as *kné, *kné; AS. 
cendwan, ‘ to recognise, know,’ E. to know ; 
OHG. zrchndan, bichndan, ‘to recognise’ ; 
OHG. archndt,f., ‘perception’ (Goth. *knéps, 
f,, is wanting); the OHG. nominal vb. 
irchnuodilen, ‘to become perceptible,’ points 
to a Goth. *kndpla-, ‘knowledge.’ The 
three Teut. stems kann, kné, knd occur in 
the non-Teut. languages, Gr. and Lat. gné 
in yeyrdokw (é&yvw-v), ‘to recognise,’ yous, 
‘knowledge,’ Lat. gno-sco, nd-tus, né-tio ; 
OSlov. znajq, znati, ‘to recoznise’; Olr. 
gnath, ‘acquainted.’ Ind. forms a pres. 
from a root *jan, the pret. from a root jnd, 
jdndmt, jajndu (comp. part. jnrdtd), ‘to 
know’; the Teut. root kann from gen-n 
appears in Lith. zina@, ‘to know, recog- 
nise, perceive,’ pa-zintis, ‘knowledge,’ Zend 
d-zarnli, f., ‘information,’ OIr. ad-géwn, perf, 
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‘cognovit.’ This wide ramification of the 
closely allied Aryan root gen, gné, ‘to recog- 
nise, know,’ is generally recognised, but its 
connection with the root gen, ‘to beget, briny 
forth,’ and the variants gnd-, gn3-, discussed 
under Sind, Kinig, and fennen, is problema- 
tical. Both seem to be united in AS, cen- 
nan, ‘to bring forth,’ and ‘to generate,’ Gr. 
yrds, ‘related by blood,’ and ‘discernible, 
known,’ The distinction, however, be- 
tween the physical and intellectual senses 
of the word must have been made previous 
to the division of languages, since it exists 
in all the Aryan groups, Comp. fithn. 
stopf, m., ‘head,’ from MidHG, kopf, 
m., ‘drinking vessel, cup, pint measure, 
skull, head’; OHG. choph, chuph, m., ‘ gob- 
let’; AS. cuppa, KE. cup ; Scand. koppr, m., 
‘crockery in the form of cups.’ This class 
is one of the most difficult to explain. 
Haupt, E. head, is certainly the real Teut. 
and earlier term for ®opf, and only in Mod 
HG, has the latter finally supplanted the 
former, The numerous senses of the cog- 
nates further involves us in doubt, although 
analogies may be adduced in favour of the 
evolution of the notion ‘head’ from an 
earlier meaning ‘cup’; comp, Ole, kulla, 
f., ‘pot, kollr, m., ‘head’; ModHG. Hirn- 
fchale ; Ital. coppa, ‘cup,’ and Prov. cobs, 
‘skull’; Fr. téte, from Lat. testa; Goth. 
hwatrni, ‘skull, allied to AS. hwér, ‘kettle, 
Du. hersen-pan, ‘skull, MidE. herne-, brain- 
panne, ‘skull, allied to Pfanne, ‘pan’; Du. 
hersen-becken, ‘skull,’ allied to Becfen, ‘basin.’ 
Thus in fact the ordinary assumption might 
be allowed to stand, according to which the 
entire class is based on MidLat. cwppa (Ital. 
coppa), ‘cup,’ Lat. capa, ‘cask,’ here are, 
however, cognate terms in Teut. which 
induce us to proceed, not from Lat. ciépa, 
‘cask,’ but from a prim. Teut. word mean- 
ing ‘point, summit,’ AS. and MidE, copp, 
‘summit, point,’ MidE. also ‘head,’ E. cop 
(for the evolution in meaning comp. Wiebel, 
allied to Gr, xepadH, dial. Dad, ‘roof, for 
Kopf) ; OSax. coppod, ‘cristatus’ of serpents, 
is also wortliv of note. The Teut. origin 
of the word Kopf in its ModHG. sense is 
also supported by the fact that OHG. chup- 
pha, MidHG. kupfe, f., ‘ head-dress,’ evi- 
dently connected with Ropf, is necessary to 
explain some Rom, cognates—lItal. cuffia, 
Fr. coiffe, and MidLat. cofea, are derived 
from OHG. chuppha. Besides, Lat, ciépa, 
cuppa, as a fem, is not well adapted in form 
to explain the Teut, masc., especially since 
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koppa- (Goth, *kuppa- is certainly wanting) 
had already too wide a ramification in the 
OTeut. languages. But in any case, it is 
conceivable that the assamed genuine Teut, 
word was confused at an early period with 
a MidLat, and Rom. term, and thus in- 
corporated a number of foreign meanings. 
Comp. Kuppe. 

Stoppe, see Muppe. 

stoppel, f. and n., ‘leash,’ from MidHG. 
koppel, kopel, kuppel, f, (m. and n.), ‘tie, 
connection,’ especially ‘leash,’ then collect. 
‘pack of hounds,’ also ‘ band’ generally ; 
from Lat. copula, MidLat. also cupla (the 
latter also‘ couple of hounds in a leash’), 
whence also Fr. couple, E. couple, Du. koppel, 
‘couple, multitude, troop,’ 

Storalfe, f., ‘coral, from MidHG. koralle, 
m,, formed from MidLat. corallus, Lat. 
coralliwm. 

Storb, m., ‘basket,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG, korp (b), OHG: chorp, korb (gen. korbes), 
m,; comp. Du, korf, m.,“dosser,’ The usual 
derivation from Lat. corbis is opposed by 
phonetic considerations, and also by the fact 
that nouns equiv, in meaning but with 
differently graded forms also-oceur; accord- 
ing to ModHG, Brett and its gradation 
Bord (which see), MidHG. krébe, m., £ bas- 
ket, and hence further ModHG. Svippe 
may also be connected with Morb (comp. 
too ModIc. karfa, f., and kérf, f., ‘ basket’ ?). 
It is not impossible that, in addition to an 
inherited OTeut. word, the Lat. term was 
borrowed at a later period ; OHG., churib, 
plur. churbi, points perhaps to Lat. corbis 
(E. cord) ; further ModHG. Steff (1) seems 
to be an old cognate of Lat. corbis. 

Storde, Stordel, f., ‘cord, tow-line,’ 
ModHG, only, from Fr. corde, cordelle; 
comp. Du. koord, f., and the equiv. E. cord, 
from the same Rom, source, ultimately de- 
rived from Lat, and Gr. chorda. . 

soriairder, m., ‘coriander,’ ModHG. 
only, from Lat. coriandrum ; in MidHG,. 
kolaander, kullander, kollinder, from Mid 
Lat. coliandrum. Comp. Du. koriander 
and E. coriander. 

Sstorimtthe, f., ‘currant,’ early ModHG. 
only, from Fr. corinthe, 

Stork, m., ‘cork,’ early ModHG. only, 
through the medium of Du. (kork, kurk, n., 
‘corkwood, cork, stopper’) and LG. com- 
merce, from Span. corcho, ‘ corkwood, stop- 
per, whence also E. cork at an early period. 
The ultimate source is Lat. cortex, ‘bark.’ 
: Korn, n., ‘grain, corn,’ from MidHG. 


korn; OHG. chorn (gen. chornes), n., Scorn’ 
(in MidHG. also ‘grape-stone, corn-fieli, 
corn-stalk’). Goth. kaérn, n., with the 
variant kaaérnd, n.; Olc. korn, AS. and E. 
cor, Du. koren; common Teut. stem korna-, 
meaning ‘single grain,’ then also ‘stone’ 
and ‘fruit.’ For the meaning ‘stone’ comp. 
OHG. berikorn, MidHG. win-, trdben-korn, 
‘stone of a berry’; OHG. korn- and kér- 
napful (AS. corneppel), ‘inalum punicum, 
calville,’ are interchangeable; for the 
derivative AS. cyrnel, E. kernel, see under 
Kern, Thus itis probable that there exists 
a close connection between erm and Rovit, 
their phonetic relation being similar to 
that between Brett and Bord; for further 
examples of gradation in nouns, see under 
Korb, Another graded form of Korn, from 
pre-Teut. grnd-m, is furnished by Lat. 
grénum, ‘grain, core’; see Hiirde, equiv. to 
Lat, crates; voll, equiv. to Lat. plénus, Olr. 
lan. Grné is exactly the same as OSlov. 
grdino, n., ‘grain,’ : 

Sorelle, f., ‘cornel-cherry,’? even in 
OHG. cornul, cornul-bawm, from Mid Lat. 
cornolowm (Fr. cornouille, Ital. corniolo) ; a 
derivative of Lat. cornus, f., ‘cornel-cherry’ ; 
comp, AS. corntreé, E. cornelian-tree. 

&orper, m., ‘ body, substance, carcass,’ 
in the MidHG. period (13th cent.) korper, 
kérpel, kérper, m.; borrowed from Lat. cor- 
pus, or more accurately from the stem 
corpor-, &@ prim. cognate of which exists in 
OTeut. from the same source (Aryan krp), 
OHG. hréf, AS. hrif, ‘womb.’ Reich (see 
Leidnam) is the OTeut. word for ModHG. 
Leib and Mérper. “The sacrament of the 
Church and the elevation of the Host, and 
perhaps medical art, led to the naturalisa- 
tion of the Lat. word.” 

kRofcher, kaufcher, adj., ‘pure,’ Mcd 
HG. only, from Jew. Chald, kdschér, ‘pure, 
according to prescription,’ 

Rofeit, vb., ‘to chat, caress,’ from Mid 
HG. késen, OHG. chésén, ‘to converse, 
talk” The meaning of the vb. is opposed 
to any connection with OHG. chésa, ‘law- 
suit,’ and Lat. causa, causari, for it nowhere 
shows an indication of a legal origin ; Mod 
Fr. causer, ‘to chat, is also derived from 
G., since in Lat, causa, Fr. chose origi- 
nated. As a native word fofen (Goth. 
*kauson) is of uncertain origin ; it 1s cer- 
tainly connected, however, with AS. cedst, 
MidE. cheeste, ‘argument, dispute,’ Du. keu- 
zelen, ‘to caress,’ 


Stoffat, see Kot (1). 
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Soft (1.), f., ‘cost, from MidHa, hoste - 


kost, f, and 1m., ‘ value, price, expense,’ even 
in OHG. kosta, f.; borrowed in the OHG. 
period from MidLat. costus, m., costa, f. 
(comp. Ital. costo, m., Fr. codt, m., Span. 
costa, f.; ultimate source Lat. constare, ‘ to 
come to, cost’), From Rom. are derived 
Mid. costen, E. to cost, whence Scand. 
kosta, ‘to cost.’ 

Soft (2.), f. (in the 16th cent. also m.), 
‘board,’ from MidHG. koste, kost, f., living, 
food, victuals’; comp. Scand. kostr, m., 
‘victuals, provisions.’ In Scand. as in the 
G. word, the meanings of (1) and (2) over- 
lap; at all events (2) is a later develop- 
ment of (1). We must certainly assume 


that the Scand. loan-word kosir, * expense,. 


victuals,’ was confused with an OTeut. 
word which would be most closely con- 
nected with Goth. kustus, m., ‘trial, proof, 
and gakusts, ‘test’; Ole. kostr,.m., ‘ choice, 
condition, circumstances.’ With regard to 
these nouns see fiefert. 

koffen (1.), vb., ‘to cost,’ from MidHG, 
kosten, ‘to come to, cost’; from MidLat. 
and Rom. costare (Lat. constare) ; Fr. codter ; 
see Moft (1) and (2); E. to cost. 

Roffei (2.), vb., ‘to taste” from Mid 
HG. ‘to scrutinise, test by tasting’; OHG. 
aud OSax, costén, AS. costian (wanting in 
i.) ; a common Teut. vb. meaning ‘to put 
to the test, scrutinise, try.’ Mojten, like the 
Teut. words mentioned under Soft (2), is 
connected with fiefen, and is identical in 
form with Lat. gustdre, ‘to taste” Teut. 
kus, pre-Teut. gus, is the root. Comp. 
fiefen. 
koftfpiclig, adj., ‘expensive,’ first used 
towards the end of the 18th cent.; it con- 
tains, however, an old word which has 
elsewhere disappeared, and even in this 
compound has been corrupted; MidHG. 
spildec, ‘extravagant’; OHG. spilden, ‘to 
squander, dissipate’ (from OHG. gaspalden, 
Fr. gaspiller is derived). Hence *kos¢= 
spildig is probably ‘squandering money’ ; 
spildig, which was etymologically obscure, 
was corrupted into -{pieltg. 

Sof. (1.), Stofe, f., ‘cot’; prop. a LG, 
word; LG. kote, kot, Du. kot, ‘hut’; cor- 
responding to AS. cof, n., and cote, f., ‘hut’; 
from the former E. cot is derived (EK. cot- 
tage is the same word with a Rom. suffix ; 
comp. MidLat. cotagiwm, OFr. cotage), from 
the latter came cote in dove-cote and sheep- 
cotes comp. Scand. kot, n., ‘small farm.’ 
Goth, *kut, n., or *kutd, f., is wanting. The 
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widely ramified class is genuinely Teut., 
and passed into Slov. (OSlov. kotie?, ‘ cella’) 
and Kelt. (Gael. cot). Rom. words have 
also been derived from it—ModFr, cotte, 
cotillon, Ital. cotta, all of which denote 
some article of dress, though this sense 
does not belong to the Teut. word (E, coat, 
at all events, is probably derived from 
Rom.). The Teut. word means only ‘apart- 
ment, hut, room of a house’; gudo- is per- 
haps the pre-historic form.—Soffaffe, 
also by assimilation Rogjaffe, Moffat, Retje, 
‘person settled in a small farm’; also 
spelt Métter. 

Stot (2.), m., ‘dirt, mire, dung, from 
the equiv. MidHG. két, quat, kdt, n., OHG, 
quat ; Goth. *qéda-, ‘dirt, is wanting. 
Prop, neut, adj.; MidG.. qudt, ModDu. 
kwaad, ‘ wicked, ugly,,rotten’ (Mid E, cwéd, 
‘bad’), Unflat and Unvrat are in the same 
way veiled ters for stercus, In its pre- 
Teut.. form guétho, Ket might be related by 
gradation to Ind. gadtha, Zend giétha, ‘dirt, 
excrementa,’ so that the Teut. subst, may 
have been formed from the adj..even in pre- 
historic times ; the Sans. and Zend word 
seems, however, to be connected with the 


_ Ind. root gu, ‘caceare’ (OSlov. guvino, n. 
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‘ dirt’). 

Sofe, Sdfe, f.,. “pastern joint, Mod 
HG. only, from LG. kote; comp. ModDu. 
koot,. Fris,. kate, f., ‘knuckle-bone.’ No 
other cognates are found, 

Stofer, m., ‘eur,’ prop. ‘farmer’s dog,’ 
allied to LG. kote, “small farm’ See Rot 
B). 
aatye, f., “coarse cloth, from MidHG. 
kotze, m., ‘coarse, shaggy woollen stuff, 
cover or garment made of it, OHG. chozzo, 
m., chozza, f.; comp. OSax. cot (tt), ‘ wool- 
len cloak, coat’; a specifically: G. word, 
wanting in Goth,, Scand., and E. The 
Rom. words mentioned under Rot (1)— 
Fr. cotte, ‘petticoat,’ Ital. cotta—seem to 
have been borrowed from G., since in 
OHG. other words belong to the same 
class, OHG. wmbichuzzi, ‘upper garment,’ 
umbichuzzen, vb., Samicire’ On the as- 
sumption that Moge is a genuine Teut. 
word, some have connected it with Gr. 
Be950s (from the root gud), ‘ woman’s dress.’ 
MidE. cote, E. coat are certainly of Rom. 
origin, OFr. cote, MidLat. cotta. Comp. 
RKutte, 

Sdfge, f., ‘basket, from the equiv. 
MidHG, hketze; of obscure origin; comp. 
Rieze. 
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kofgen, vb., ‘to vomit,’ first occurs in 
early ModHG. ; of uncertain derivation. 

Srabbe, f., ‘crab,’ borrowed, like most 
words with medial bd, from LG.; comp. 
MidLG. krabbe, Du. krab, AS. crubba, K. crab, 
Scand. krabbi; the strictly HG., 7.e. permu- 
tated, form Mrappe, appears in the 16th cent., 
vet the word was native only to themaritime 
Teutons. Srebs is from a cognate stem, 
but Gr. xdépaBos, Lat. carabus, ‘sea-crab,’ are 
neither prim. allied, nor are they the forms 
from which the Teut. words were borrowed. 
Fr. crabe, ‘crabfish, is most closely connected 
with the Teut. and with the Lat. word. 

krabbeln, vb., ‘to crawl, with LG. per- 
mutation, in contrast to MidHG. krap- 
peln, of which the variant krabelen occurs, 
whence also earlier ModHG. frabelu. The 
form with a double labial may be due to 
its being popularly connected with Krabbe 
(Rrappe), for in Scand, also a simple form 
is found without this double labial, Scand. 
krafla, ‘to scratch with the nails, and 
krafsa, ‘to shuffle with the feet.’ E. grabble, 
grapple, grab are connected with LG, and 
Du. grabbeln. 

kraden, vb., ‘to crack, crash, break,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. krachen, OHG. 
chrahhén,; comp. Du. kraken, ‘ to crack (nuts, 
&c.), burst, crack, crackle, AS. cracian, E. 
to crack ; Goth, *krakén is wanting. AS. 
cearcian, ‘to crack’ (Goth. *karkén), is 
worthy of note ; comp. respecting the ap- 
parent transposition of the 7, Brett and 
Bord, fragen and forfden. Teut. root krk 
from grg; comp. Sans. grg, gary, ‘ to rustie, 
crackle.’—§tradh, m., from the equiv. Mid 
HG. krach, OHG. chrah, ‘crack, crash, 

kra@dhgen, vb. ‘to croak,’ ModHG, 
only, a deriv. of fradjen ; in MidHG. kroch- 
zen, OHG. chrocchezan, ‘to croak,’ which 
is related by gradation to the stem of 
fracen. From AS. cractan, eracettun was 
formed, like ModHG. fridhen, from frachen. 

&racke, f., ‘sorry nag,’ ModHG. only, 
of obscure origin, Perhaps akin to Du. 
kraak, Fr. caraque, ‘clumsily built mer- 
chant ship’ ?. 

Sraft, f£, ‘streneth’” from MidHG. 
kraft, OHG. chraft, f., ‘strength, power, 
force of an army, multitude, abundance’ ; 
comp. OSax. craft, m. and f., Du. kracht ; 
AS. creft, m., with the HG. meanings, 
also ‘mental capacity, art, science,’ hence 
E. craft (the corresponding crafty shows 
prominently the last 
meaning within the mental sphere) ; Ole. 
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kraptr, m., ‘strength.’ ModlIc. krefr, 
‘strong, exhibits the stem without the 
dental suffix ; yet Ole. krefja, ‘ to beg, de- 
mand, challenge,’ as well as AS. crafian, 
E. to crave, seems, on account of its mean- 
ing, not to be connected with the subst. 
No certain cognates are found in the non- 
Teut. languages. 

kraff, prep., ‘in virtue of, prop, dat. 
sing. of the preceding word, originally 
combined with the preps. aug or in. Mid 
HG. kraft, with the gen. of a noun, is often 
simply a pleonasm for the noun itself— 
héher wunne kraft for héhiu wunne, ‘great 
bliss’ ; @3 zornes kraft, ‘in anger.’ 

stragen, m., ‘collar, from MidHG. 
krage, m., ‘neck’ (of men and animals), also 
‘nape,’ then further, ‘article worn round 
the neck, collar’; wanting in OHG., OSax., 
AS., and Olc. MidE. crawe, E. craw, 
‘crop’ (of birds), point to AS. *craga; 
I. variant crag, ‘neck, nape,’ dial. also 
‘crop’; ModlIc. kragi, m., ‘collar, is of 
G. origin. Goth. kraga, m., ‘neck, throat,’ 
is wanting. Further references are un- 
certain ; Gr. Bpéyxos, ‘windpipe,’ may be 
allied, since its initial 8 may represent g 
(grogho-, grongho-); comp. also B6x8os, 
‘oullet, throat” MidHG. krage is also 
used personally as an abusive term, ‘ fool’ ; 
hence ModHG, Geijfragen, ‘ niggard.’ 

Strabhe, f., ‘crow, from the equiv. Mid 
HG, kreée (rare), f. (usually kré and krdwe, 
f.), OHG. chrdia, chrdwa, and chrd, f. ; 
comp. Du. kraa7, OSax. krdia,f., AS. crdwe, 
f., E. crow; a West Teut. word allied to 
frahen, which was orig. a str. vb. The 
Scand, term krdka, f., ‘crow, cannot be 
immediately connected with the cognates 
adduced ; it is only very remotely allied. 

kraben, vb., ‘to crow,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. kreén, krjen (pret. krdte), OHG. 
chrden, vb. ; corresponding to AS. crdwan 
(pret. credw), E. to crow, and the equiv. 
Du. kraaijen; a specifically West Teut. 
vb., in Goth. hrékjan. That it was not 
orig, used of the cock alone is attested by 
the etymology of Rrihe, and also by the 
compounds, OHG. hanachrat, OSax. hano- 
erdd, AS. hancréd, ‘cock-crow, crowing.” 
The Teut. stem. kré-, kréw may be con- 
nected with OSlov. grqja, grajati, ‘to croak,’ 
and Lith. gréju, gréti, ‘to croak.’ 

Strabhw, m., ‘crane’ (machine), Mod 
HG. only, formed from LG. and Du. ; 
prop, identical with Rranich, of which it is 
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also means ‘crane’; comp. too Lat. aries, — 


HG, Boe, as well as Lat. grus, as terms for 
machines, 

srakeel, m., ‘uproar,’ ModHG. only ; 
comp. Du. krakeel; of obscure origin. 

sevatle, f., ‘claw, talon, clutch,’ Mod 
HG. only ; wanting in the earlier periods, 
Allied to Gr. ypdaa, ‘to gnaw,’ Sans. root 
gras, ‘to devour’? MidHG. krellen, ‘to 
scratch’ (Goth. *krazljan ?), is more closely 
connected. 

Stram, m., ‘retail trade,” from MidHG. 
krém, m., prop. ‘ stretched cloth, marquee,’ 
espec. ‘covering of a stall,’ then the ‘stall’ 
itself (also called krdme, f.), ‘trade wares’ ; 
corresponding to Du. kraam, f., ‘retail 
shop, wares, then, strangely enough, 
‘child-bed,’ which must have originated 
in the meaning ‘stretched cloth, as the 
covering for the bed. A specifically G. word 
introduced into the North by commerce 
(Ie. kram, n., ‘wares,’ Lith. krémas). ‘Tent- 
cloth’ may have been the prim. meaning of 
Goth. *kréma-. 

stranimefsvogel, m., ‘ fieldfare,’ from 
MidHG, kramat(s)voge/, krambitvogel, krane- 
witvogel, m., ‘fieldfare,’ prop. ‘juniper 
bird’? The juniper in MidHG. is krane- 
wite, kranwit (kramwit, kramat), OHG. 
chranawitu (prop. ‘crane-wood’), from 
krana-, ‘crane,’ mentioned under Rrahn 
and RKranid, and OHG. witu, ‘wood’ (note 
the similarity in the E. word) ; comp. E. 
craneberry, cranberry, from crane. 

Strantpe, f., ‘staple, cramp, from LG., 
since we should have expected pf in HG. ; 
comp. Du. kram for kramp, ‘hook, clamp,’ 
E. cramp, also cramp-trons ; OHG. chrampf, 
‘hook. From the Teut. cognates, which 
are based on the adj. *krampa-, discussed 
under Krampf, Fr. crampon, ‘cramp,’ is de- 
rived ; see the next word. 

Rrampe, f., ‘brim of a hat, ModHG. 
only, from LG. krempe, allied to the OHG. 
adj. chrampf. ‘curved’ (Ole. krappr, ‘ close, 
narrow’); OHG. chrampf, quoted under 
Krampe, combines the meanings ‘hook’ 
and ‘border, brim.’ 

Srvanurpel, f., ‘ carding-comb,’ borrowed 
from LG., but it. occurs even in the Mid 
HG. period ; dimin. of Rrampe, ‘hook.’ 

Strampf, m., ‘cramp, spasm, convul- 
sion,’ from the equiv. MidHG. and OHG. 
krampf (OHG. also chrampfo); comp. 
OSax. cramp, Du. kramp, f., E. cramp ; the 
common West Teut. term for ‘cramp’; orig. 
an adjectival subst. from OHG. chrampf, 


‘curved,’ Ole. krappr (normal for *krampr), 
‘narrow, pressed close” The Teut. stem 
krampa- has numerous cognates in G, ; be- 
sides the LG. loan-words krampe, kréimpe, 
krémpel, we may mention OHG. chrampf, 
‘hook, border,’ chrimpfan, MidHG. krimp- 
fen, ‘to contract in a crooked or spasmodic 
fashion,” MidHG, krimpf, adj., ‘crooked’ 
mas¢c. subst. ‘cramp’; ModHG. frumm is 
also allied, as is indicated by its OHG. and 
MidHG. variant krumpf, ‘bent, twisted 
Comp. frumm, and OHG. chrimpfan, Mid 
HG. krimpfen, ‘to be convulsed, ModDu. 
krimpen, ‘to draw in, shrivel, MidE. 
ertimpil, ‘wrinkle,’ crumbe, ‘hook,’ erumpe, 
‘erump, E. to crimple, ‘to contract,’ &e. ; 
Ole. krapp7, ‘narrow, and its nominal vb. 
kreppa, ‘to compress,” Comp, &riippel and 
RKrapfen. 

Stranich, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
krunech (krenich), m., OHG. chranu’, 
chranth (hh), m., ‘crane’ (bird) ; also with- 
out the guttural suffix, MidHG. krane, 
which agrees with the MidG., LG., and E. 
forms (Du. kraan, f., ‘ erane’—bird, and 
then machine; AS. cran and cornuc, E. 
crane in both senses). In the Scand. Jan- 
guages, Ole. trane, m., ‘crane,’ seems to be 
connected with thes», Tue suffix ch in 
ModHG, is Goth. & in ahaks, ‘pigeon,’ 
AS. hafoc, ‘Habich-t? (hawk). The corre- 
sponding words for ‘crane’ in the other 
West Aryan languages (prim. form ger-w) 
are the most closely allied—Gr. yépavos, 
Kelt. and W. garan; also OSlov. Zeravi, 
Lith. gérwé, f., Lat. grus (gen. gru-ts), cor- 
responds to OHG. chreia, ‘crane’ The 
derivation of Gr. yépavos, from yepacka, 
root ger, ‘ to grow old, asif the crane were 
remarkable for its great age, is open to 
objection. J urther, the crane is one of the 
few names of birds (see Droffel) in which 
several Aryan stems coincide. Comp. also 
Kraft and Krammetsvogel. 

Rrawk, aij., ‘sick, ill” from MidHG. 
krane (k), adj., ‘narrow, slender, slight, 
powerless, weak, null’ (in OHG, not yet 
found). The earliest reterences.are in the 
first half of the 12th cent., therefore franf 
is most frequently regarded as a LG. loan- 
word ; but the late appearance of the word 
cannot be accepted as a proof of its having 
been borrowed, since this is not supported 
by its form, which may be derived from 
an OTeut. source ; comp. OHG. chrancho- 
lén, ‘to grow weak, stumble’; AS. cranc, 
‘feeble, infirm,’ also occurs rarely. For 
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the further history of the word we must 
at all events proceed from the latter mean- 
ing (fied) is the OTeut. adj. for ‘sick’) ; 
Scand. krankr, ‘sick,’ is borrowed from Gh. 
(*krakkr must have been the native form) ; a 
genuine Scand. krangr,.‘ feeble,’ also occurs.. 
The common: West Teut.. adj. kranka- is 
connected with AS. eringan, lit. “to writhe 
like one mortally wounded, fall in fight, 
fall with a crash’ (thus closely allied in 


meaning to AS..cranc, ‘infirm, tottering’). 


With the same root kring, krink; are con- 
nected ModHG. String, ‘circular pad for 
the head, E.. crank,, to crankle,. crinkle.— 
kramker, ‘to make ill” from MidHG. 
krenken, *to torment, grieve,’ prop. “to 
lessen, humiliate.’ 

Kranz, m., ‘wreath,’ from the equiv.. 
MidHG. and late OHG. hkranz,m. ; aspeci- 
fically EG. word,. which in this form has 
passed within historic times into other 
Teut. languages (Ie. krans, Du. krans).. 
Perhaps allied to Sans..granth, Sto tie (a 
knot), bind,’ granthi-s, m., * knot,’ or even 
with Lith.. grandis, m., ‘bracelet, tyre of a 
wheel’ (Lett. gniidi, ‘wood for framing,’ 
trom the base *grandat). 

Krappel, Krapfel, dimin.. of Krapfen. 

dtrapfen (1.), &rappe, m., from the 
equiv. MidHG. krdpfe (MidG.. krape), m.,. 
‘a kind of pastry,. fritter’; OHG. chrdpfo, 


m., orig. identical with the following word 3. 


so called from the hooked form of the 
pastry. 

Sstrapfert (2.), m., “cramp,. hook, dung- 
fork,” fron MidHG. krdépfe, krdpe, m., 
“hook, cramp,’ OHG,.chrdpfo, ‘hook,’ also 
‘claw, talon’; the Goth. fornu *kréppa is 
wanting, nor is the word found in the 
other Teut. languages; before the HG.,. 
permutation of consonants it passed in 
the form grappo;. grapo into Rom. (Ital. 
grappa, ‘cramp, talon,’ Fr..grappin,. ‘ grap- 
nel’). Comp. further E. craple, ‘claw, 
talon”. It is doubtful whether OHG. 
chradcho. (Goth. krékka), m.;, ‘hooked in- 
strument,’ and Scand. kraki, m., ‘stake,’ 
are allied. The stem of §tapfen appears 
in a nasal form.in OHG, chrampf, ‘curved,’ 
and OHG. chrampfa, chrampho, m., “iron 
hook’ (comp. Fr. crampon,. ‘cramp, bor- 
rowed from OHG.). Consequently Rvapfen 
is connected with Rrampf. 

Strdtze (1.), f., ‘dosser, from MidHG, 
krezwe, also kratte, m., ‘basket’; OH@ 
chrgzzo and chratto, m., ‘basket.’ Perhaps 
the word is allied, on account of the Mid- 
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HG. variant krenze, with ®ranj. On the 
other hand, OHG. chratto and MidHG. 
kratte suggest AS. cradol, E. cradle, and 
also Du. krat, AS. cret, E. cart (orig. ‘cart- 
basket’ ?), E. crate. With Gr, xépradnos, 
‘basket,’ these cognates cannot be con- 
nected, 

Srdize (2.); f., Sitch,’ from MidHG. 
krelz, kratz,. allied to fragen. 

krafgen, vb., from the equiv. MidHG. 
kratzen, kretzen, OHG. chrazzdn, ‘to scratch’ 
(allied to. Seand.. krota;‘to dig in,’ Goth. 
gakrutén, ‘to grind’); previous to the 
HG. permutation of consonants *krat- 
ton, whence Ital.. grattare, Fr. gratter, ‘to 
scratch.’ Comp. frigeli. 

krauert, vb., “to tickle,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. krowwen, OHG. chrouwén, krou- 
wen; Goth..*kraujén, or rather *kraggwon, 
and other correspondences are wanting. 
With this vb. is connected OHG. chrowwtl, 
MidHG. kréuwwel,.m., “three-pronged fork, 
talon,. claw,’ to which Swiss and ModHG. 
Kviuel, ‘fork with hooked prongs’; comp. 
Du. kraawwel, m., “pitchfork, fork, claw, 
finger-nail, allied to kraawwen, ‘ to scratch,’ 
Connected with Krume. 

kraus, adj.,. ‘frizzled, from MidHG. 
kras,. ‘curled,. frizaled’ ;. unknown to all 
the OTeut. languages; retained in Mid 
Du. kruts,. ModDu. kroes, ‘dishevelled, en- 
tangled,, trizzled, stubborn’; MidE. erds, 
“frizzled, angry.’ The genuine Teut. ori- 
gin and great antiquity of fraus are certi- 
fied by the equiv. parallel cognates, Mid 
HG. krol (1l),.“curly, lock of hair,’ Du. krul, 
‘lock,’ krullig,.‘ frizzled,.curly,’ MidE, ‘cral, 
‘curly? Comp. Krolle. 

Siraufe, f, “pitcher with a lid,’ from 
MidHG. krase,. f., ‘pitcher, earthenware 
drinking vessel’; OHG. *chrisa, f.; Mid 
Du. kruise, AS. *crdse, MidE.. criése, E. 
cruse; Scand. krés, ‘pitcher with a lid? 
It is not immediately connected with HG. 
Krug.. That the word is of foreign origin 
seems certain, yet the ultimate source can- 
not be Gr..kpwaods, ‘pitcher. See the fol- 
lowing word.. 

sraufel, m., ‘top,’ with the mote 
frequent variant Sveijel, a corrupt form 
which arose from connecting Rraujeli with 
the circular (fretsférmig) movement of a 
top; MidHG. *kriusel, Mid@. krdsel,. m., 
‘top,’ a dimin. of Rtanfe, hence lit. ‘small 
pitcher.’ Comp. the UpG. term Yopf for 
‘top. 

dtrauf, n., ‘herb, vegetable, weed,’ from 
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MidHG, krat, n., ‘small foliated plant, 
herb, vegetable,’ espec. ‘cabbage’ OHG. 
krét, OSax. crdd; Du. kruid, n., ‘herb, 
spice, gunpowder’ (the last meaning is also 
found in MidHG. from the 14th cent.) ; 
Midk. erddewain (Du. krwidwagen), ‘am- 
munition waggon,’ seems to have been bor- 
rowed. Goth. *krép (gen. *krédis), n., might 
be taken for krdé-da-, with the suffix da- 
from t6 (Aryan grd-té-). Gr. yptrn, ‘lum- 
ber, trash,’ does not agree in meaning. 
Perhaps the word should be connected 
rather with the Gr. root Bpv- for gru; 
comp, Bpvw, ‘to swell,’ éuBpvor, ‘embryo,’ 
Bptov, ‘moss.’ From G. is derived Fr. 
choucroute, m., ‘pickled cabbage.’ 

sirebs, m., ‘crayfish,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. krébeze, krébe3, OHG. chrébiz, 
chrébazo,m.; comp. Du. kreeft, m.,. ‘ eray- 
fish’; allied to LG. Krabbe, The G. word 
passed at an early period into Rom. 
(comp. Fr, écrevisse, ‘crayfish,’ and crevette, 
‘shrimp’), It is not connected with Gr. 
KépaBos, but rather with OHG. chrdpfo, 
‘hook’; Krebs, lit. ‘hooked or claw fish’ ?. 
See Mrapfem (2). 

Sireide, f., ‘chalk, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. kride, late OHG. krida, f. ; ultimate 
source Lat. eréta, f., ‘Cretan earth’ The 
change from Lat. ¢ to HG. ¢ cannot be ex- 
plained by the ModGr. pronunciation of 
Crete (comp. MidHG. Kride, Scand. Krit, 
‘Crete’), since there are other instances 
in which Lat. ¢ appears in HG. loan-words, 
as7; comp. elev, and espec. Geide. Be- 
sides, the word créta, ‘Cretan earth,’ is 
unknown to Gr. The more precise his- 
tory of the adoption of HG, krida is ob- 
scure (the corresponding words in Rom. 
are Ital. ereta and Fr. craze). 

Sreis, m., ‘circle, orbit, sphere, from 
MidHG. krevz, m., ‘circumference, circuit, 
division of a country district’; OHG, 
chret3, pointing to Goth. *kratts, and _D. 
krijt to. Goth. *kreits, Comp. MidHG. 
krizen (MidG.), ‘to make a circle.” The 
word cannot be traced beyond G. ; it is not 
allied to Kranz and Kring. Comp. frigeln. 

kreifchen, vb., ‘to shriek,’ from Mid 
HG. krischen, ‘to screech, shriek’; OHG. 
*chriskan and Goth. *kreiskan are wanting. 
MidHG. krizen, ‘to shriek’ (Goth.* kreatan), 
points to the fact that a dental (Goth. ¢) 
has been lost before the suffix sk of freifchen, 
just as a guttural has been dropped in 
forfdjen, OHG. forskén. Comp. Du. kryschen, 
‘to shriek, yell.’ Comp. freifen. 


Streifel, see Kraufel. 

kreifen, Rreifen, vb., ‘to be in labour,’ 
from MidHG. krizen, ‘to screech, shriek, 
groan’; comp. Du. krijten, ‘to shriek, 
shout.’ For further cognates see freifdjen ; 
akin also to MidHG. kristen, earlier Mod 
HG. fretften, ‘to groan.’ 

Streppel, see Krapyel. 

sire ffe (1.), f., ‘cress’ from the equiv. 
MidHG., kresse, OHG. chresso, m., chressa, 
f. ; corresponding to Du. kers, kors, f., AS. 
cerse, f., E. cress. This word, which is 
probably peculiar to West Teut., found 
its way to the North—Dan. karse, Swed. 
krasse, Lett. kresse ; it was also adopted by 
the Rom. languages—Fr. cresson, Ital. cres- 
cione, The assumption that the Rom. 
words contain the orig. form is opposed 
by the early appearance of the term in the 
old West Teut. languages. It is true that 
no plausible explanation of OHG. chresso 
(Goth. *krasja?) has been put forward ; 
OHG. chrésan, MidHG. krésen, krisen, ‘to 
crawl,’ seems unrelated. 

sre ffe (2.), f., ‘gudgeon,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. kresse, OHG. chresso,m. Different 
from Svreffe (1). The fish is thus named 
only in G., aud hence the term is not 
diffused in West Teut. like the preceding 
word, 

dtvetfchem, Kreffchant, m., from the 
equiv. MidHG. kretschem, kretscheme, m., 
‘ village tavern, a Slay. loan-word; Bohem. 
kréma, Wend. koréma, Pol. karczma, ‘tavern.’ 

StrettZ, u., ‘cross,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. kriua, kriuze, n:, OHG. chrazi, n.; from 
Lat. erdice- (dat. cruci, acc. crucem), with 
change of vowel quantity in the stem as in 
Leiter, Lilte, and Lite, and also of gender(comp. 
Mbt, Orden, and Pech). The change of medial 
c in the Lat. word to HG. tz, though in 
another group of (older) loan-words Lat. ¢, 
even before open vowels, appears as kin HG. 
and Teut.,.is due to the fact that words like 
Keller and Kuifer were introduced into Gér- 
many at a far earlier period than Sreu3, 
which was adopted with Christianity in the 
8th and 9th cents. The Goths used Teut. 
Galgen (Goth. galga), the English of the 
earliest period, rood(comp. Rute). The loan- 
word is now found in all the Mod. Teut. 
languages—lIc. kross, Swed. and Dan. hors, 
Du. kruis, E. cross. 

Streuger, m., ‘kreutzer’ (about 4d.), 
from MidHG. kriuzer, kriuzere, m., a 
small coin, orig. marked with a cross (Mid 
HG, kriuze), ‘ kreutzer, 
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kribbeln, vb., ‘to crawl, tickle, Mod 
HG. only, MidHG. kribeln (MidG.), ‘to 
tickle’; a recent formation; comp. Mod 
Du. kribeln, ‘to itch, prick, sribbelen, ‘to 

rumble, wrangle.’ 

Sribskrabs, Stribbelkrabbel, m., 
ModHG., an onomatopoetic term for ‘utter 
confusion’; comp. ModDu. kribbelen, ‘ to 
scrawl’ ?, 

Sriede, f., ‘early sloe,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG., f., ‘early sloe-tree,’ OHG. chiveh- 
boum; comp. Du. kriek, f., ‘wild cherry.’ 
Phonetically it might be derived from 
OHG. Chriah, MidHG. Kriech, ‘a Greek,’ 
if *greca could be found in MidLat. de- 
noting the tree and the fruit. The word 
must have been introduced from Italy, on 
account of the Lat. term (comp. Mitfde), 
for it is inconceivable that the Germans, of 
their own accord, and without foreign prece- 
dent, should have termed the fruit ‘Greek ’ 
because it was imported, as we assume for 
the moment, from Greece. At all events, 
the name has not yet been explained (comp. 
further the Fr. loan-word créque). 

kriedhen, vb., ‘to crawl,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. kriechen, OHG. chriohhan, str. 
vb. ; corresponding to OSax. kriwpan, Du. 
kruipen, AS. creépan, E. to creep, Ole. 
krjapa. The relation of the HG. form 
with ch from & to the remaining Teut. 
languages with p has well-authenticated 
analogies ; see Rufe (1), werfen, and Strunf. 
The guttural appears again in MidE. 
crachen, E. to crouch. Sraufen, ‘to crawl,’ 
is the MidHG. (MidG.) krafen. 

siriechente, see RKriefente. 

dervieg, m., ‘war, from MidHG. kriec(q), 
m., ‘exertion, endeavour to obtain some- 
thing,’ then also ‘opposition, resistance, 
argument, discord, combat.’ The pre- 
dominant meaning in ModHG. is the 
latest and ‘counter-effort’ the earliest ; 
comp. MidHG, einkriege, adj., ‘self-willed.’ 
For a similar evolution of meaning comp. 
OHG., fiz, ‘exertion, zeal, quarrel’; see 
Sleif. The word is almost entirely un- 
known to OHG. ; it occurs once as chrég, 
‘pertinacia,’ with which widarkrégi, ‘ con- 
troversia, widarkriegelin, ‘obstinatus’ (with 
obscure é, wa, vz), are connected. This 
word, obscure in origin, is shared only by 
Du. (kryjg) with G. ; in all the other Teut. 
languages it is wanting, Dan. and Swed. 
krig being borrowed from G. Comp, the 
following word. 

kriegen, vb., ‘to get,’ from MidHG. krie- 
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gen (in MidG. krigen is str., so too the cor- 
responding vb. in LG. and Du.), ‘ to exert 
oneself, strive, aim at, oppose, struggle,’ 
then also ‘to defend, maintain an opinion,’ 
MidG., also ‘ to obtain, receive’; the latter 
meaning is LG, and Du. (kriyen, ‘ to ob- 
tain, receive’). With regard to the nume- 
rous meanings comp. OHG. winnan, ‘to 
exert oneself, struggle,’ giwinnan, ‘ to win.’ 
Hence the various senses of the vb. are the 
outcome of a prim. meaning ‘to make an 
effort against,’ just as in the case of the 
noun Krieg, on which it is based. 

Siriekenfe, f., ‘teal,’ a LG. form for 
HG. SKvriech-Ente ; wanting in MidHG, and 
OHG.; it is based on Lat. anas crecca, 
hence also Swed. krdcka. Fr. sarcelle, 
‘teal,’ like Ital. cerceta, is traced to Lat. 
anas querquedula ; thus it has no etymolo- 
gical connection with Mriedhente ; the same 
may be said of E. crake, cornerake. 

Sristg, m., ‘circular pad for the head,’ 
from MidHG. érinc(g), m., ‘circle, ring, 
district,’ with the MidG,. variant kranc(q) ; 
LG. has a variant krink with final &, since 
in the whole of the corresponding class k 
and g at the end of the stem interchange 
(comp. franf). Scand. kring, kringum, adv., 
‘round about,’ kringja, ‘ to encircle,’ kring- 
lott, adj., ‘round.’—E. crank, MidE. cranke; 
E. to crankle, ‘to run in a winding course,’ 
crinkle, ‘wrinkle, bend’ ModHG. Sing 
and its cognates differ etymologically from 
Kring. In the allied Aryan languages 
some connect Lith, greziz, greati, ‘to twist, 
turn,’ with the Aryan root grengh, authen- 
ticated by Kring. Gr. Bpsxos, ‘noose, cord,’ 
is scarcely akin, 

Sringel, Strengel, m., ‘cracknel,’ 
dimin. of Kring, or rather Mrang; used even 
in MidHG. as a term in pastry. 

Srippe, f., ‘crib,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. krippe, OHG. chrippa, f., for chrippja 
(Goth. *kribjé ; for HG. pp. from Goth, by, 
comp. further Rippe, Suppe, and iippig); cor- 
responding to OSax. kribbia, kizbba, AS. 
cribb, E. crib. In HG. oceurs a variant 
with pf, which is phonetically obscure, 
OHG. chripfa, MidHG. and ModHG. 
kripfe; there are also dial. forms with u 
in the stem, Swiss kriipfli, LG. kriibbe, 
AS. erybb, Scand. krubba, ‘crib’ This 
word, in Goth. uzéta, ‘the thing from which 
one feeds,’ is connected with MidHG. 
krébe, ‘basket’ ; hence ‘resembling a basket, 
woven,’ was perhaps the prim. meaning of 
Krippe, The West Teut. word passed into 
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Rom.—lItal. greppia, Prov. crupia (the 
latter connected with the Teut. forms in wu 
mentioned above), ModFr. créche (whence 
E. craich, ‘a grated crib, MidE. crache). 

kriffeln, vb., ‘to find fault, carp,’ Mod 
HG. simply from a popular term, gvitteln, 
‘to wrangle’ (wanting in MidHG. and 
OHG.), with an allusion to Rvritif, &e. 

kritgelu, vb., ‘to scribble,” dimin. of 
MidHG. kritzen, ‘to scrawl,’ OHG. chrizzén, 
‘to scratch or cut into.’ It is probably 
connected with fragen, ORG. chrazzén, as 
wellas with Ole. krota, ‘to engrave, stamp.’ 
If this is not approved, it may be allied 
to Kreis (root krit); kritjén (whence chrizzén) 
would then mean ‘to draw lines,’ 

Strolle, f., ‘curl’ (Rhen.), from the 
equiv. MidHG., hrolle, krol(-les), m. ; comp. 
Du. krul, f., ‘curl’ MidHG. krol, adj., 
Du. krullig, MidE. crul, adj., ‘curly’; Du. 
krullen, Mid. erullen, ‘to frizzle? For 
the connection between MidHG. kroile, f. 
(Goth. *krzzlé), and ModHG, fraus, Mid 
HG. kras, see under frans, 

Srorne, f., ‘crown,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. kréne, krén, in OHG. coréna (with 
the foreign accent preserved), from Lat. 
céréna (the unaccented 3 disappeared in 
MidHG.) ; comp. MidE. cordne, croune, E. 
crown ; in MidDu. the double form eréne, 
kréme, existed, Du. kroon, kruin. Scand. 
krana, f. In AS. the term cyne-helm, lit. 
‘king’s helmet, was substituted for Lat. 
corona of the Biblical texts (just as scep- 
trum was rendered by cynegerd, lit. ‘king’s 
staff’); in OSax. and OHG. hébidband, 
houbitbant, ‘crown.’ These words show 
that the Teutons had their own distinctive 
terms for the royal insignia. With the 
Lat. name they also borrowed a new idea 
—krénen, ‘tocrown,’ from MidHG. krenen 
and a denominative from Rrone ; thus it is 
not Lat. coronare, to which OHG. chrénédn 
more accurately corresponds. 

Sropf, m., from the equiv. MidHG, and 
OHG. kropf, m., ‘ goitre, crop, craw’; cor- 
responding to Du. krop, m., ‘crop, bosom, 
bow of a ship,’ E. crop (of birds, top, har- 
vest), AS. cropp, which has the special 
meanings ‘ crop, summit, top (of trees), ear 
(of corn), cluster of grapes’ ; Olc. kroppr, 
‘trunk, body’ (also ‘hump’), is still more 
remarkable. ‘T'o these numerous senses, a 
primary meaning, ‘a round mass in the 
shape of a ball, a projecting spherical body,’ 
has been assigned ; with this the Rom. 
loan-words such as Fr. groupe, ‘ group, 


cluster, knot,’ coincide. Goth. *kruppa- 
might be related to Gr, ypumés, ‘ curved,’ 
if ‘crop, excrescence,’ represented the prim. 
meaning of the group. 

Sropzeig, n., ‘rogues’ a LG. word, 
formed from LG. krép (comp. frtedhen), 
‘crawling creature, small cattle,’ but this 
is not quite certain. Others connect it 
with the preceding word Stropf, which also 
signifies in Suab. and Bav. ‘ small, crippled 
creature, little man.’ 

Stréfe, f., from the equiv. MidHG. 
krote, kréte, kréte, f. (even now dial. Srote, 
Krotte), OHG. chrota, chréta, f., ‘toad.’ The 
forms with é and o are related by grada- 
tion ; comp. Brett and Bord. The word is 
peculiar to G.; in Olc. padda, Du. padde, 
AS. tddie, E. toad. Etymologically all 
three are equally obscure. 

Stritcke, f., ‘crutch,’ from the equiv. 
MidHQG. kriicke, krucke, OHG. chruccha (for 
*krukjo), f.; comp. Du. kruk, AS. cry& f., 
E. crutch. Certainly a genuine Teut. word 
(‘staff with a curved handle’) ; it is most 
closely connected with Scand. krékr, ‘hook, 
curve’; it may also be related to friedjen. 
In the MidHG. period it was confused with 
a Rom. term based upon Lat. erucea, and 
meaning ‘crosier.’ On the other hand, the 
Teut. word was submerged in many of the 
Rom. languages in the old inherited term ; 
Ital. croccia, ‘crutch,’ crocco, ‘hook,’ Fr. 
crosse, ‘ crook,’ croc, ‘hook’; MidLat. croca, 
‘paculus episcopalis,’ crocea, ‘ baculus pas- 
toralis,” and ‘ baculus incurvus,’ croceus, 
croccta, crucia, erucca, ‘crutch.’ Sriicée can 
scarcely be explained from MidLat. crucea, 
‘cross-bar’ (of a window), because this 
must have become chruzza (ce changed to 
tz) ; comp, Rreuy. 

Srxitg (1.), m., ‘jug, pitcher” from the 
equiv. MidHG. kruoc (g), OHG. chruog, 
m,; corresponding to AS, erég, créh, ‘ pit- 
cher,’ also ‘bottle. Besides these terms, 
based upon a common form kréga-, there 
are several words allied in sound and mean- 
ing; comp. OSax. sriéka, Du. kruik, f., 
AS. crice, MidE. crouke; MidHG. krache, 
f., ModHG. (dial.) Kraudhe. AS. crocca (and 
crohh), MidK. crokke, ‘ pitcher,’ Ic. krukka, 
‘pot.’ Since it is not improbable that all 
these terms were borrowed, we may per- 
haps connect them further with ~Rraufe. 
Their source, however, cannot be assigned, 
since the corresponding words in the allied 
languages may also have been borrowed, 
and are insufficient phonetically to account 
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for the numerous Teut. terms. 


Some ety- 
mologists derive them from Kelt. words 


such as W. crwe, ‘pail,’ from which Fr. 
cruche, ‘pitcher,’ may be derived, if it is 
not of G. origin. The Goth. term for ‘pit- 
cher’ is atirkeis (borrowed from Lat. wreeus). 
Comp. rug (2). 

Sritg (2.), m., ‘alehouse,’ comp. Du. 
kroeg ; it passed into HG. and Du. from 
LG., where it is recorded since the 13th 
cent. The quondam assumption that the 
word is identical with &rug (1), “ because 
formerly an actual or a carved pitcher was 
hung in front of a tavern,” is demolished 
by the fact that rug, ‘urceus,’ is entirely 
unknown to LG. (and Du.); the OSax. 
term krika was used. On the other hand, 
Krug, ‘alehouse,’ was orig. wanting in HG., 
in which Strug, ‘ pitcher,’ was current at 
the eariiest period. 

ssruke, see Mrug (1). 

Strume, f., ‘crumb,’ a LG. loan-word, 
wanting in MidHG.; comp. LG. kréme, 
Du. kruim, AS. crime, E. crumb, crum. 
The root kr¢z appears also in franen, OHG. 
chrouwén, ‘to scratch, operate with the 
nails.’ Allied to Gr. ypiuéa, “rubbish’ 
(Aryan root gré) ?. 

kraut, adj., ‘crooked,’ from MidHG. 
krump(b), OHG. chrumb, ‘crooked, curved, 
twisted, perverted’ (comp. fraus); rare 
variants OHG. and MidHG. krumpf, OHG. 
chrampf, as well as MidHG. krimpf, in 
the same sense. Comp. OSax. crumb, AS. 
crumb; E. crump, ‘crooked,’ is abnormal 
(with this EK. to crwmple, MidE. crumpeln, 
and also E. ecrwmple, ‘wrinkle, fold, are 
connected). Under ®raimpf it is shown how 
the graded and permutated forms are widely 
ramified ; the Teut. root signified ‘spas- 
modically contracted, curved.’ Besides the 
cognates of West Teut. krumba-, from pre- 
Teut. grumpo-, quoted under Krampf, comp. 
the unnasalised Gr. ypumés, ‘curved, bent’ ?. 
Olr. cromm, W. crwm, seem to have been 
borrowed from AS. 

Struppe, f., ‘crupper,’ ModHG. only, 
borrowed from Fr. crowpe, whence E. croup. 
The Fr. word has been derived from Scand. 
kryppa, f., ‘hump, excrescence’ (allied to 
kroppr, ‘hump’). See the following word. 

atriippel, m., ‘cripple,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG, kritippel, kriipel, m.; it passed in 
the MidHG. period from LG. into HG. ; 
Du. kreupel, E. cripple, MidE. and AS, 
eryppel, Scand. kryppell, kryplingr. The p 
of these forms is HG. pf (Alsat. Rriipfel), 
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hence we must assume that HG. Sriipypel 
was borrowed from LG. and MidG. Allied 
in the UpG. dials. to Swiss chriift, chriipfe, 
Suab. kropf, kruft, hriiftle, Bay. krapf, kropf, 
‘deformed person,’ and the cognate Bav. 
krtipfen, ‘to become crooked,’ akin to Ole. 
kroppr, kryppa, ‘hump,’ and the cognates 
discussed under &ropf. Besides Gr. ypumés, 
‘curved,’ we may also refer to OSlov. grabu, 
‘back,’ ModSlov. grbanec, ‘ wrinkle,’ Serv. 
grba, ‘hump’ (grbati se, ‘to stoop’). ; 

Sriufte, f., ‘crust, from the rare Mid 
HG. kruste, OHG. crusta, f., ‘crust’; a 
learned term which has been first natural- 
ised in ModHG. Derived from Lat. crusta, 
whence also Du. korst, E. crust, as well as 
Rom. words like Fr. crodte, 

Srpffall, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
kristdl, krostalle, m. OHG. krystdlla, f., 
‘crystal.’ The retention of the Lat. accent 
(crystdllus, m. and f.) preserved the foreign 
aspect of this merely learned term, which 
was borrowed at a very early period. 

siibel, m., ‘tub, bucket,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. kiibel, OHG. *chubil, m.; comp. 
OHG. miluh-chubili, -chubilin, n., ‘milk- 
pail’; allied to AS. c@f (from kdbi-), Mid 
EK. kive, ‘cask. The stem is genuinely 


' Teut.; it is doubtful whether it is con- 


nected with the cognates (‘narrow space’) 
diseussed under Robe. Its Rom. origin 
at all events must be rejected.—ModLat. 
cupella, cupellus, ‘mensura frumentaria’ 
and ‘vas potorium,’ do not coincide in 
meaning; Du. kuip, ‘vat, cask,’ is alone 
connected with Lat. cépa, ‘cask.’ Some 
Rom. words, such as Prov. cubel, ‘tub,’ are 
derived from the Teut. cognates, from which 
Slav. and Lett. words are borrowed ; Lith. 
kubilas, ‘tub,’ OSlov. kibild, ‘vessel,’ as a 
corn measure. Comp. oben, Kopf, and Kufe. 

sitiche, f., ‘kitchen,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. kiiche, kitchen, kuchin (UpG. with- 
out mutation kuche, kucht), OHG. chthhina, 
f, ; corresponding to AS. cytene, f., E. kit- 
chen, Du. keuken, An old West Teut. word, 
probably not derived immediately from late 
Lat. coquina, ‘kitchen,’ but. rather from a 
common Rom. and MidLat. cécina (kukina ; 
comp. Ital. cucina, Fr. cwisine). The HG. 
ch (OHG. hh) for c, k, in consequence of the 
HG. permutation points to the adoption of 
the term about the 6th cent., at which 
period the South Europ. arts of cookery 
and horticulture were introduced into Ger- 
many; comp. Roch, Kuen, Kohl, Miimmel, 
and Pfeffer. 
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stuchen, m., ‘cake,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG, kuoche, OHG. chuohho, m. ; comp. 
MidLG. kéke, Du. koek. Besides these 
forms with old 6 in the stem (comp. AS. 
cécil, MidE. kéchel, ‘little cake,’ E. dial. 
keech) there occurs in the Scand. and E. 
languages an apparently graded form with 
a—k. cake, and the equiv. Scand. kaka, f. 
This gradation seems to point to a Teut. 
origin of the cognates, yet their relation 
to the Rom, class (Catal. coca, Rheto-Rom. 
cocca, Picard. couque, ‘ cake’), connected 
with Lat. coquus, coquere (AS. cic, OHG. 
chohhén), is not clear. Moreover, on the 
assumption that the word was borrowed, 
6 in OHG. chuohho would correspond ex- 
actly to the 6 in AS. céc, ‘cook.’ 

siichenfdelle, f, ‘pasque flower,’ 
ModHG. only, interpreted from one of the 
variants Rube, Kihfhelle as Mihchenfdhelle ; 
its relation to the equiv. Fr. coquelourde is 
obscure ; the ModHG. form is certainly a 
corruption. 

Siichleirt, n., ‘chicken,’ ModHG, only ; 


a MidG. and LG. word introduced by — 


Luther into HG. (in UpG. dial. hitenie, 
West MidG. hiinkel, Suab. luggele). To 
the MidG, and LG. kiichen, kéken, corre- 
spond AS. ¢éen (plur. eenw), Midk, 
chiken, E. chick, chicken, Scand. kjaklingr, 
Du. kieken, keuken. The Goth. dimin., 
termination -éna- (*kiukein) frequently 
occurs in the names of animals, Goth. 
gait-ein, AS. tedden (Goth. *tikkein), AS. 
hééen (Goth. *hékein), n. * kid’; see §iillen, 
Geib, Schwein, Bicflein, and Madden. The 
substan. on which the word is based is 
AS. cocc, E. cock, Scand. kokkr (to which 
Goth. *kiukein, n., is related by gradation). 
There is no reason for thinking that the 
Teut. word was borrowed from Rom.— 
Fr. cog, like AS. coce (UpG. gockel, giickel), 
is a recent onomatopoetic term also, for 
W. and Corn. cog, ‘cuckoo,’ points also to 
the base cucd (so too Olx. céach, ‘cuckoo,’ 
from coucd). Comp. Xudud. 

Rkuckert, see guefer. 

Stuckuck, m., ‘cuckoo,’ from the equiv. 
late MidHG. kuckuk (rare), m.; the usual 
term in MidHG. is gouch, which was in- 
troduced in the 15th cent. from Du. (hoe- 
koek, early MidDu. cuccéc). An onomato- 
poetic term widely diffused, but it is not 
necessary to assume that it was borrowed 
in most of the languages, E. cuckoo, Fr. 
coucou, Lat. cuculus, W. and Corn. cog, 
Olr, ctach. See also Rihlein. 


Stitfe (1.), f., ‘runner of a sledge’; Mid 
HG, *kuofe and *huocke are wanting with 
this meaning, so too OHG. *chuofa ; OHG. 
chuohha is found, however, in slito-chéha, 
‘runner of a sledge’ (see examples of the 
interchange of k-ch and p-f under friedjen) ; 
comp. MidLG, kéke, ‘runner of a sledge.’ 
Perhaps Lith. zdgré, f., ‘forked piece of 
wood on a plough,’ is allied, and also its 
cognates zagings, m., ‘stake, post,’ 2dégaras, 
m., ‘dry twig.’ From these the evolution 
of meaning in &ufe may be inferred. 

Stufe (2.), f., ‘coop, vat,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. kuofe, OHG. chuofa, f. The prim. 
form of the word previous to the HG. per- 
mutation of consonants is represented by 
OSax. cépa, f., and the equiv. E. coop. 
From MidLat. cépa, a variant of cdpa, 
‘cask,’ whence Du. kuip, ‘coop’; comp. 
also §ibel. The word must have been 
borrowed before the 7th cent., since it has 
undergone permutation in HG.; perhaps 
it was introduced with the culture of the 
vine. 

Stitfer, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
kitiefer, m., ‘cooper’; comp. Du. kuiper, E. 
cooper. 

dtugel, f., ‘ball, bullet, globe, from 
the equiv. MidHG,. kugel, kugele, f.; comp. 
MidLG. and Du. kogel. The word is not 
recorded in the other languages. It is 
allied to ModHG. Raul-, from kdl, kugl, 
and also to ModHG,. Seule, with which E. 
cudgel and AS. cyégel is closely connected ; 
Keule is a ‘pole with a ball-shaped end.’ 
Kugel and Megel cannot possibly be related 
by gradation. 

dub, f., ‘cow,’ from the equiv. MidHG. 
and OHG. kuo, f.; comp. MidLG. ké, Du. 
koe, EK. cow, AS. ct, Ole. kyr, f. (Goth. *kés) ; 
Teut. type ké-, f., ‘cow.’ This word, like 
the names of other domestic animals, is 
found in the non-Teut. languages, and in 
the form of gdw (gé) it is common to the 
Aryan group ; comp. Ind. géus (ace. gdm), 
f., Gr. Bods (stem BoF), Lat. bos (stem bov-). 
These terms are both mas. and fem., hence 
Sans. gdus, m., ‘bull, cattle,’ f, ‘cow’ ; Gr. 
Bods, ‘cattle, ox, cow’; Lat. bos, ‘ox, cow’ ; 
Lett. guws, ‘cow.’ This term, like other 
primit. Aryan words (comp. $ferd, Schaf, 
Hund, Ochfe, &e.), proves that the Aryans, 
before the division into the later tribes, 
were already acquainted’ with domestic 
animals. 

Rub!, adj., ‘cool,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. kiiel, keiele, adj., also a regularly non- 
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mutated form kuol- in compounds such as 
kuolhds, n., ‘cooling-house” and in the 
adv. kuole (comp. fdon, fpat, faft); OHG. 
chuoli, adj., ‘cool’ (*chuolo, adv.). It cor- 
responds to MidLG. kél, Du. koel, AS. cél, 
E. cool. In the form of kéli- (orig. kélu-) 
the adj. is common to West Teut.; the adj. 
falt is the old partic. form from the stem 
of fit§l, from which in Scand, (kala) and 
AS. (calan) str. vbs. are formed ; the further 
cognates E, chill, AS. dele, cyle, ‘cold, are 
based on a Goth. *kali- (n. sing. *kals). 
Comp. falt. 

Rithn, adj., ‘bold, daring, from Mid 
HG. kiien, kiiene, OHG. chuont, ‘bold, eager 
for combat, strong’; comp. the non-mutated 
variant in the MidHG. and OHG. deriva- 
tive kuonhett, ‘boldness,’ and in the OHG. 
ady. chuono. It corresponds to MidLG. 
koene, Du. koen, AS. céne, ‘bold,’ E. keen 
(the adj. is obsolete jin Suab. and Bav.) ; 
Scand. keénn, ‘wise, experienced’ The 
latter must at one time have been the pre- 
valent sense in West Teut. also, as is proved 
by the ModHG. proper name Wonrad ; OHG. 
and MidHG. Auonrdt (without mutation, 
like OHG. and MidHG. kuonhett), AS. 
Cénréd (Goth. *Kéniréps), may have meant 
‘giving wise advice.’ Teut. kén-c- (lit. Sone 
that can understand, sensible’) is orig. a 
verbal adj. from the vb. fennen, fonnen, 
hence the West Teut. sense ‘bold,’ com- 
pared with the Ole. meaning, must be 
regarded as derivative. All intellectual 
and moral conceptions of the OTeut. period 
are related more or less to war and con- 
flict (comp. bald, fdynefl, and Rrieg). 

Sitkern, LG., see Kidlein. 

stiimmel, m., ‘cummin, caraway seeds,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. kiimel, OHG. 
chumil, m., with the variants MidHG. 
kiimin, OHG. chumin; comp. AS. cymen, 
Du. komijn, MidLG. kémen; from Lat. 
and Rom. ctéminum. The change of n 
into J is the same as in Sgel (in UpG. still 
kita, ktimich), With regard to the period 
of the adoption of Lat. words relating to 
horticulture and the art of cookery, comp. 
Rafe, Mirdhe, Mtinge, Pfeffer, Kc. 

SKunumer, m., ‘grief, sorrow, distress,’ 
from MidHG. kumber, m., ‘rubbish, refuse 
(thus still dial.), encumbering, oppression, 
distress, grief?; ModHG. mm, from Mid 
HG. mb, as in Simmer, amm, and Ramm. 
The word is wanting in all the OTeut. 
dials. ; comp. ModDu. kommer, m., ‘grief, 
affliction ; hare’s dung’; MidE. combren, 


“to encumber, molest,’ E. to cwmber. The 
cognates are very similar in sound to a 
Rom. class—Fr. décombres, ‘rubbish,’ Port. 
comoro, combro, ‘mound of earth, hillock,’ 
Ital. engombro, ‘hindrance,’ Fr. encombrer, 
‘to obstruct (with rubbish), block up’ ; 
MidLat. combrus, ‘mound of earth, barrier 
of felled trees, obstructing pile.’ The Teut. 
cognates seem to have passed into Rom. ; 
for, besides the more recent form with 7, 
we find in AS. and Scand. a variant with 
1, Olc. kumbl, ‘tumulus, barrow.’ 

Sunmmef, n., ‘horse-collar,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. komat, n. ; borrowed in the 
MidHG. period from Slay. (comp. OSlov. 
chom@ti, Pol. chomgt) ; hence not diffused 
beyond the HG. group. The Slav. cog- 
nates of OSlov. chomatu are derived from 
OTeut. ; comp. MidE. and ModE. hame, 
Du. haam, Westphal. ham, Rhine Prov. 
hamen, hammen, ‘ horse-collar.’ 

Suntpar, m., ‘companion, mate,’ from 
MidHG. kumpdn, kompdn, m., ‘ comrade, 
associate’ ; the latter is derived from OF’. 
Prov. compaing, ‘companion, partner.’ 
MidLat. companio, lit. ‘one who shares 
the same food,’ is based on OTeut. expres- 
sions such as Goth. gahlaiba, OHG. gilezbo, 
m., ‘associate, comrade,’ and the equiv. 
pn gimaz3za, from ma3, n., ‘food’; see 

ath. 

skumpeft, Sompdft, m., ‘ preserves, 
heap of rubbish or dung,’ from MidHG. 
kwmpost, also kumpést, m., ‘ preserves,’ 
espec. ‘ pickled cabbage,’ from Rom. (Ital. 
eomposto). 

untpf, m., ‘basin, bowl,’ from Mid 

HG. kumpf, m., ‘vessel’; comp. LG. kump. 
A MidLat. cumpus as the source of the G. 
word does not exist ; MidLat. ewmba, cwm- 
bus, have too no such meaning as Kumpf, 
hence they cannot be adduced to explain 
the dial. ModHG. Summe, ‘deep bowl.’ 
Kumme and Kumpf are more probably 
genuine Teut. words, and allied to AS. 
cumb and the equiv. E. coomb. 

stiiidhel, see Kaninden. 

kund, adj.. ‘known, manifest, from 
MidHG,. kunt(d), OHG. chund, adj., ‘ be- 
come acquainted, noted, known.’ It cor- 
responds to Goth. kunpbs, ‘noted,’ OSax. 
cath, AS. ctf, ‘noted, E. couth (now only 
in the compound uncouth). A common 
Teut. adj. in the form kunpa-, from the 
non-permutated gri-to-, which is prop. a 
partic. in to- from the verbal stem of the 
root gon, gnd, discussed under fénnen, fennen, 
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and fiijn. For other partics. formed into 
adjs. see under [aut. 

aunff, f., ‘arrival,’ from MidHG. and 
OHG., kunft, kumft, f., ‘coming, arrival’ ; 
comp. Goth. gaqumps, f., ‘meeting, assem- 
bly,’ the corresponding verbal abstract to 
Goth. giman, HG. fommen, with the suffix 
pi-, from -ti- (comp. Sduld, Durft, and 
@ift). The insertion of an f in the com- 
bination mb (mfh becoming mft ; comp. 
further Vernunft, Qunft, Jiamft) corresponds 
to the addition of ans to np (usb becoming 
nst), mentioned under un{t.—kiinffig, 
adj., ‘to come, future,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. kiimftec, OHG. kumftig. 

Runkel, f, “distaff” from the equiv. 
MidHG. kunkel, f., OHG. chunchala, f.; 
a Suab., Alem., and Rhen. word, for which 
Moen occurs in other dials. (Bav. and also 
MidG.). It is wanting in the remaining 
OTeut. dials,, and its diffusion supports 
the assumption that it has been borrowed 
from Rom., especially since the earlier 
OHG. form chonachla closely resembles 
the equiv. Rom. words in sound ; MidLat. 
conucla (for colucula ?, dimin. of colus, ‘ dis- 
taff’?), equiv. to Ital. conocchia, Fr. que- 
nourlle, ‘distaff, whence also the equiv. 
Oly. cwicel, Others refer the word to the 
cognates discussed under Raufer, with the 
prim. meaning ‘ to spin.’ 

Stunt, t., ‘skill, art, address, from 
MidHG,. and OHG. kunst, f., ‘knowledge, 
wisdom, skill, art’; comp. OSax. cunsti, 
plur., ‘knowledge, wisdom,’ Du. kunst ; 
wanting in E, and Goth. A verbal abstract 
from fonnen, like Kunft from fommen; s isa 
euphonicinsertion before the dental ; comp. 
Srunft from brennen, Gunft from gomnen. 

kunferbune, adj., ‘higgledy-pigeledy, 
ModHG. only ; in MidHG., however, kwn- 
tervéch, adj., which means ‘ variegated, 
strange as a unter,’ ze. ‘monster’? But 
while MidHG. kunter, ‘monster, and 
OHG. chuntar, ‘herd, drove of cattle’ 
(cognate with OSlov. Zeng, Lith. genz, ‘I 
drive cattle’ ?), are UpG., funterbunt is prop. 
LG. Both MidHG. kuntervéch and Mod 
HG. funterbunt are imitations of MidHG. 
kunterfett, lit.‘ contratactus, not genuine’ ; 
from this in MidHG. (MidG.) a word 
kunter, ‘what is false, deceptive,’ was de- 
Cae f - : 

upfer, n., ‘copper,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. kupfer, OHG. chupfar, n. ; an old 
loan-word from which *kuppor must have 
been the earliest form ; the word was bor- 


rowed before the 7th cent.; comp. Du. 
and MidLG. koper, AS. copor, E. copper, 
Scand. kopar. These are probably based 
on Midhat. cuper (gen. -ervs). Late Lat. 
cuprum, or rather ws cyprium, or simply 
cypriwm (whence Fr. cuzvre), is an Italian 
(not a Greek) term ; the Teuts. probably 
owe to the Italians their earliest know- 
ledge of copper. The island of Cyprus 
was called Stpper by the Germans of the 
Middle Ages, following the Byzant, and 
ModGr, pronunciation of Kémpos; hence 
MidHG. kippor or kipperwin, ‘Cyprian 
wine.’ 

atuppe, f., ‘peak, summit, adopted by 
the written language in the last century 
from MidHG. ; in HG. the form would 
have pf. Soppe and Kuppe, as well as Raupe 
(‘crest of birds,’ also termed Moppe, comp. 
OSax. coppod, ‘cristatus’ of snakes, under 
Kopf), are allied words, with the prim. 
meaning ‘point, extreme end,’ which be- 
longed orig. to the strictly HG. permutated 
form Ropf. The further history of all these 
terms is obscure ; under ftopf it isassumed 
that they are of genuine Teut. origin, 
though the possibility of their being 
blended with MidLat. and Rom. cupa, 
‘beaker,’ is granted. In MidHG. kuppe, 
f., OHG. chuppa, f., means ‘ covering for 
the head’ (espec. under the helmet) ; see 
Kopf. 

Suppel, f., ‘cupola, dome,” ModHG, 
only, from Ital. cupola (Fr. coupole). 

kuppelit, vb., ‘to couple, fence (a field),’ 
from MidHG. kuppeln, koppeln, ‘to leash, 
bind, fetter, unite’; MidHG. kuppelspii, 
‘coupling,’ kuppelere, ‘match-maker, pro- 
curer,’ and huppelerinne, the fem. form ; a 
deriv. of Koppel, Lat. copulare. 

Sur, Chur, f., Selection” in Kurfiirit 
connected with evforen, evfiefen ; MidHG., heir, 
kiire, f. (MidG. kur, kure, without modifica- 
tion), ‘consideration, selection,’ espec. ‘elec- 
tion of a king’ (MidHG. kiir-, kurviirste, 
MidG. korviirste, ‘ Elector’); OHG. churi, 
f.,is preserved in HG. Willfir in the regu- 
larly mutated form. AS. cyre,m., ‘choice’ ; 
Scand. kdr, keyr, n., ‘choice.’ See fiefen. 

urbe, Surbel, f., ‘crank, winch,’ 
from MidHG. kurbe, OHG. churba, f., ‘wind- 
lass over a well’; generally traced to Fr. 
courbe, and further to Lat. *curva, ‘ bent 
piece of wood,’ from curvus. 

Kiirbis, m., ‘gourd, pumpkin, from 
the equiv. MidHG. kiirbe3, kiirbiz, OHG. 
churbi3, m. (rarely f.) ; borrowed previous 
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to the HG. permutation (of t to 33) from 
Lat. cuctrbita, whence also AS. cyrfet. 
Whether the reduplicated form of the Lat. 
word was influenced by Teut. itself cannot 
be determined. From Lat. cucurbita are also 
derived Ital. cucuzza, Fr. gourde, whence E. 
gourd, Du. kawwoerde. 

Ritrert, vb., ‘to choose, select” ModHG. 
only, derived from an older kzir, f., ‘choice,’ 
equiv. to Mur. 

Stir fener, m.,‘furrier,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. kursencére, m. (sch from s, as in 
Arfch, birfden, and Hirfd), a derivative of 
MidHG. kiirsen, f., ‘fur coat, OHG. chur- 
sinna, chrusina, AS. erdsne, ‘fur coat’ ; 
MidLat. crusna, crusina, crusinna. Cog- 
nate terms also occur in Slav. (OSlov. 
krtizno, Russ. korzno), in which, however, 
the word did not originate any more than 
it did in G., yet it may have been intro- 
duced into G. through a Slav. medium, 
perhapsfrom some Northern language. The 
prim. kinship of OHG. chursina with Gr. 
Bvipoa, ‘hide, skin, is scarcely conceivable. 

kur3, adj., ‘short, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. and OHG. kurz; a very curious loan- 
word from Lat. curtus. What may have 
led to its adoption is even more obscure 
than in the case of ftcher (from Lat. securus). 
The assumption of its being borrowed is 
supported only by the form kurt (without 
the change of ¢ to 2), which appears also in 
strictly UpG. records ; comp. OHG. porta, 
pforta, and pforza, from Lat, porta. The 
form curt is OSax. and OF ris. ; comp. also 
Du. kort and Ic. kortr. The Lat. loan-word 
passed by degrees into all the Teut. dialects 
except E., which preserved an OTeut. word 
for ‘short’ with which the Lat. word, from 
its close resemblance in sound, has been 
confused—AS. sceort, E. short (comp. OHG. 
skurz, ‘short’) ; these cannot, on account of 
their want of permutation, be primit. allied 
to Lat. curtus. For the cognates of E. short 
see Schiirze. 

Sup, m., ‘kiss, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. and OHG. kus (gen. kusses); corre- 
sponding to Du. kus, OSax. cus, cos (gen. 
-sses), AS. coss, Ole. koss, m.; a common 
Teut. word for ‘kiss,’ wanting only in Goth. 
(*kussus, comp. Goth. kukjan, East Fris. 
kiikken, ‘to kiss’). A pre-Teut. root gut, 
gud, ‘to kiss,’ does not occur. Indubitable 
cognates are not found in the non-Teut. 
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languages unless Ir. bus, ‘lip,’ and Gael. 
bus, ‘mouth with thick lips, are allied.— 
Rit ffer, vb., ‘to kiss, from MidHG. and 
MidLG. hiissen, OHG. chussen ; AS. cyssan, 
E. to kiss, Olc. kyssa. 

Sit fferrt, see Miffer. 

Stitffe, f., ModHG. only, from the equiv. 
Du. kuste, kust, ‘coast,’ which, like E. coast, 
MidE. coste, is of Rom. origin, OFr. coste, 
cote, MidLat. costa, ‘ coast.’ 

Siiffer, m., ‘sacristan,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. and OHG. kustor, kuster, m, 
Adopted on the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. While Rveu;, from OHG. chrizi, 
is based upon the Lat. stem cruct-, acc. 


. sing. crucem (and not the nomin. cruz), 


RKiifter, on the other hand, is not derived 
from Lat. custodem (stem custodi-), or even 
from the nom. sing. custos, since in the 
OHG. period the change of s into r no 
longer occurs. We have rather to proceed 
from an actually recorded MidLat. custor, 
custorem, a rare variant of the more preva- 
lent form custod-, which appears also in 
Fr. coutre, OF r. costre, ‘ sacristan.’ Mid 
Lat. custos (scil. ecclesiac), ‘warden, guar- 
dian of the church jewels, holy vessels, &c., 
presbyter s, clericus cui ecclesiae et templi 
cura incumbit.’ With the same sense Mid 
Lat. costurarius, whence OSax. costardri, as 
wellas ModHG. dial Gufterer. 

Sutfche, f., ‘coach,’ first occurs in early 
ModHG. from Hungar. koszi, ‘a carriage 
from Koszi’ (near Raab); a characteristic 
modern term common to the Europ. lan- 
guages; comp. Fr. and Span. coche (E. 
coach), Ital. coccto, Du. koets, 

Sutfe, f, ‘cowl, from MidHG. kutte, 
f., ‘monk’s habit’; comp. MidLat. cotta, 
cottus, ‘tunica clericis propria,’ which, how- 
ever, with the corresponding Rom. words 
(Fr. cotte, ‘ petticoat,’ Ital. cotta), may be 
traced back to .Teut. kotta-, appearing in 
OHG chozzo, MidHG. kotze, ‘coarse woollen: 
stuff, cover” Comp. Roge. 

Suffels, f., ‘chitterlings, tripe,’ from 
MidHG. kutel, f., ‘gut, tripe’; as a genuine 
UpG. word it is probably not cognate with 
LG. kit, ‘entrails, but connected rather 
with Goth, gipus, ‘ belly,’ 

tux, m., ‘share in a mine,’ earlier Mod 
HG. and dial. RKucus ; first occurs in early 
ModHG., perhaps introduced from the Slav. 
frontier mountains, 
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fab, n., rennet,’ from MidHG. lap(b), 
n., ‘rennet,’ also ‘acid fluid’ OHG, Jab, 
‘broth’ ; it is not improbable, since the 
latter is the prim. meaning, that the word 
is further cognate with OTeut. terms for 
‘medicine.’ Goth. lubja, f., ‘poison,’ AS. 
lyb, ‘poison, Olc. lyf, ‘ medicine,” OHG. 
luppt, n., ‘deadly juice.’ Note specially 
MidHG. keseluppe, f.. OHG. chésiluppa, 
AS. e@s-lyb, equiv. to MidHG. kése-lap. 
The way in which {ab is related by grada- 
tion to lubja corresponds perhaps to that of 
HG. Mafe to AS. nosu, E. nose. The prim. 
meaning of the stem seems to be ‘strong, 
sharp perfume; plant juice’; Ole. lyf, 
‘inedicine,’ and Goth. dubja, ‘poison,’ are 
differentiations of the same orig. sense. 

dabberdan, m., ‘codfish, ModHG. 
only, from LG. ; to this are allied, with 
remarkable divergences, Du. labberduan, 
earlier abberdaan and slabberdaan, and FE. 
haberdine, with the same sense. The word 
is based not on the name of the Scotch 
town Aberdeen, but on tractus Laburdanus, 
a part of the Basque country (Bayonne used 
to be called Laburdum, Fr. Labourd). It 
must have been introduced into the Nether- 
lands through a Fr. medium ; the form ad- 
berdaen is due to the error of regarding the 
initial J as the article. Comp. also Mabliau. 

laben, vb., ‘torefresh,” from MidHG. 
laben, OHG. labén (comp. AS. gelafian), 
‘to wash, quicken, refresh.” If we take 
into consideration Tacitus’ account of the 
fondness of the Teutons for bathing, we 
can readily conceive how the meaning ‘ to 
refresh’ was evolved from ‘to wash’; the 
reverse course is also possible, as is shown 
perhaps by ModHG. fich evfrifchen, fidh ftarfen, 
in the sense of ‘to drink.’ The former is 
the more probable, on account of MidHG. 
lap (b), ‘bilge water’; there is, however, 
no connection with Lat. lavare, Gr, dovew. 
— abe, f., ‘refreshment, from the equiv. 
MidHG. labe, OHG. lada, f. 

Sade, f., from the equiv. MidHG. 
lache, OHG. lahha, f., ‘puddle, pool, water 
in an excavation.’ ‘The OHG. word can- 
not be derived from Lat. ldcus, ‘lake, 
which may, however, be the origin of Mid 
E. and E. lake, while AS. lagu, ‘lake,’ 
shows what form the Teut. word cognate 
with the Lat. term would assume. The 
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attempt to connect Lace (Bav. lacke) and 
lacus is also opposed by the difference in 
meaning ; Ital. lacca, ‘low ground,’ and 
OSlov. loky are G. loan-words. The origin 
of ade remains obscure; it is scarcely 
allied to fecf and its cognates. 

fachen, vb., ‘to laugh,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG., lachen, OHG. lahhén, lahhan, ear- 
lier hlahhan; the hh of the HG, is due, 
according to Goth. hlahjan (pret. hléh), ‘to 
laugh,’ to an older hj, AS. hlyhhan, E. to 
In the 
non-Teut. languages the stem hlah, pre- 
Teut. klak (probably onomatopoetic, like 
the cognates of flingen or Lith. klegétz, ‘ to 
be noisy, laugh loudly’), is not posi- 
tively authenticated.—Derivative Lace, 
f., ‘laugh, from MidHG. lache, f., ‘laugh- 
ing, comp. E. laughter, AS. hleahtor, Mid 
HG. lahter, ‘laughter’ Lachelin, vb. ‘to 
smile,’ from MidHG, lgcheln, is a frequenta- 
tive of lachen. 

Aachs, m., ‘salmon,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. lahs (plur. lghse), OHG. lahs ; 
corresponding to AS. leax, Ole. lax, Scotch 
lac; a common and prim. Teut. term for 
‘salmon’; in Goth. perhaps *lahs, The 
Slav. and Lith. words are cognate; Lith. 
laszised, Lett. lasis, Russ, losost, ‘salmon 
trout,’ Pol. las6g, ‘salmon.’ Hence the s in 
OHG. lahs is a suffix (comp. Suds), and 
not a part of the root. 

Aadfer, n. and f., ‘fathom,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. ldhter, lafter (MidG.) ; its 
early history is obscure; the stem is not 
the same as in Rafter. 

ade, f., ‘chest, box, press,’ from Mid 
HG. lade (OHG. *lada, *hlada ?), f., ‘recep- 
tacle, chest’; fade is prop, an ‘arrange- 
ment for loading’ ; the corresponding Ole. 
hlaba means ‘barn, storehouse,’ so too 
MidE. Jape, whence E. lathe. For further 
references comp. the vb.{aden. It is also pro- 
bable that {ade is connected with the follow- 
ing subst. Laden; in that case the prim. 
meaning would be ‘trunk made of boards,’ 

ade, m., ‘shop, shutter,’ from Mid 
HG. laden, lade, m., ‘ board, plank, shutter, 
shop. The meaning of MidHG. lade, 
‘board, is the orig. one, hence the deriva- 
tion of the word from the vb. {aden must 
be rejected in favour of its connection with 
ModHG. atte; since the latter in Goth. 
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would be represented by *labpé, and are 
by *lapa, we might assume a root lap, pre- 
Teut. lat, meaning ‘board’; comp. Latte. 

fader (1.), vb., ‘to load, charge, burden,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. laden, OHG. ladan 
(earlier hladan) ; corresponding to Goth. 
hlapan, AS. hladan, E. to lade. The d of 
the AS. word compared with the } of the 
Goth. and d of the HG. is abnormal ; the 
irregularity is probably on the side of the 
Goth. and OHG., which produced a gram- 
matical change as though the Aryan dental 
were ¢. In fact, however, it is dh (hladan, 
hiéd, hlédum, hladans, not hlaban, hlép, 
hiédum, hladans); comp. OSlov. klad¢ 
(klasti), ‘to lay,’ which, with E. to lade, 
proves the existence of an Aryan root kladh. 
Comp, Laft and Lade. 

laden (2.), vb., ‘to summon, invite,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. laden, OHG. 
ladén ; distinguished from [aden (1) by the 
initial sound; faden, ‘onerare,’ had orig, 
initial Al, while laden, ‘invitare,’ has al- 
ways hada simple/ only ; Goth. labén, ‘to 
summon,’ AS. labian (obsolete in E.), The 
Teut. root is lap, the meaning of which is 
indicated by Goth. lapéns, f., ‘calling, con- 
solation, redemption,’ the adv. lapaletké, 
‘very willingly,’and ModHG. Luder. Some 
such idea as ‘to treat affectionately, beg,’ 
must be regarded as the orig. sense ; a root 
lat with this meaning hasnot yet been found 
in the other Aryan languages. Further, 
the word cannot possibly be connected 
with Gr. kadeiv, krn-76s, &c., to which Mod 
HG. hole more probably belongs. 

daffe, m., ‘puppy, dandy,’ from Mid 
HG. lape, lappe, m., ‘simpleton, dandy, 
The relation of ModHG. Lump to Lumypen 
makes the existence of MidHG. lappe, 
‘dandy,’ as well as *lappe, ‘ rags,’ conceiv- 
able; yet the ModHG. form has ff com- 
pared with the MidHG. pp ; comp. lappid. 
Others refer Laffe to Du. and LG. laf, ‘stale, 
insipid.’ 

dage, ., ‘situation,’ from MidHG, lage, 
OHG. ldga, f., ‘putting, arranging, situa- 
tion’ ; from liegen. So too ModHG. Lager, 
n. (prop. Leger), from MidHG. léger, OHG. 
légar, m., ‘camp’; comp. E. lair. 

Adgel, see Legel. 

Tahu, adj., ‘lame,’ from MidHG. and 
OHG. lam (gen. lames), ‘ weak in the limbs, 
lame.’ The more general meaning, ‘ weak 
in the limbs,’ is the orig. one, since an 
adj. with a different gradation belong- 
ing to the same stem—OHG. Iwomi, Mid 


HG. liieme—signifies ‘ wearied, relaxed,’ 
and even ‘gentle.’ Yet Olc. lame, AS. 
lama, E. lame, OSax. lamo, and Du. lam, 
‘lame,’ show that the prevalent ModHG. 
meaning is primitive (in Goth. halts, AS. 
halt, equiv. to Lat. claudus, Sans. khoda). 
An old lama-, ‘ weak, infirm’ (from which 
Prov. dam is borrowed), suggests OSlov. 
lomljg (lomiti), ‘to break’ (root lam) ; 
Russ. lométa, ‘rheumatic pains.’ Comp. 
also Scand, lemja, ‘to lame, disable.’ 

abn, m,, ‘tinsel,’ ModHG. only, from 
F, lame, f., ‘thin metal plate, wire.’ 

Aaib, m., ‘loaf, from MidHG. and 
OHG. Leip (b), m. (early OHG. hier), ‘bread.’ 
It is the earlier Teut. term for the modern 
Srot, which is unknown to Goth., and 
almost so to AS. Comp. Goth. hlaifs (gen. 
hlaibis), AS. hldf, E. loaf; to these Goth. 
gahlaiba and OHG., gileibo, m., ‘companion,’ 
are allied; comp. Rumpan. E. lord, from 
AS, Aldford (Goth, *hlaibwards), ‘lord,’ lit. 
‘bread guardian, as well as E. Judy, trom 
AS. hléfdige, ‘domina’ (lit. ‘ bread distri- 
butor’), contains HG, Laib in the compound; 
comp. E. Lammas (Aug. 1), from AS. Aldf- 
moesse, ‘bread-feast as a sort of harvest 
thanksgiving festival.’ These primit. com- 
pounds prove the great antiquity of {aib and 
the more recent origin of Brot. Slav. bor- 
rowed its chlébu, ‘bread’ (whence Lith. 
klépas, Lett. klaipas, ‘bread’), froman OTeut. 
dialect (the OTeut. word being also found 
in Finn. and Esthon.—Finn. leipé, Esthon. 
leip, ‘bread’), See Lebfuchen. 

daich, m, and n., ‘spawn,’ doubtlessly 
a prim. word, though first recorded in late 
MidHG. ; corresponding to MidLG. lé, 
Swed. lek, Dan. leeg. The Goth. form is 
perhaps */azk, and thus the connection of 
Laid) with Teut.-Goth. lackan, ‘to leap,’ is 
conceivable. Dialectically aid) signifies 
‘lusus venereus’ (comp. Leid). 

Aaie, m., ‘layman, novice,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. lete, leage, OHG. leigo, leo, 
m., ‘laicus.’ (It is based on a Romanised 
Lat. latcus, whence also AS. lewed, ‘lay- 
man,’ E, lewd). The word was probably 
borrowed at a later period than the other 
ecclesiastical terms $riefter and Brobft. 

Aaken, m. and n., ‘sheet, shroud,’ Mod 
HG. only, from LG. (OLG. lakan) ; in HG. 
prop. Laden, MidHG. lachen, OHG. lahhan. 
Westphalia sent a great deal of linen (comp. 
Linnen) to South Germany, hence the LG, 
may have supplanted the HG. form. Allied 


| to MidE. lake and ModHG, feiladh. 
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dakrifge, f., ‘licorice, from the equiv. 
late MidHG. lakerttze ; from Mid Lat. laqui- 
ritia (the a in the first syllable of the G. 
word is due to the unaccented 2), equiv. to 
Gr. yAuxdppisa (with the modern pronuncia- 
tion of the vowels), Words originally Gr. 
and used by medical science in the Middle 
Ages are preserved in Arzt, Bidhfe, Pflafter, 
Latwerge, &e. 

fallei, vb., ‘to stammer,’ from MidHG. 
‘to speak indistinctly, stammer’; the cor- 
responding Ole. lalla, ‘to totter like a 
child walking,’ shows a curious figurative 
application of the word. Gr. dadeiy, Lat. 
lalldre, and HG. {allen are scarcely cog- 
nate; they are rather independent imitative 
words separately coined in each language. 

Bciberesieu f., ‘filbert, instince- 
tively connected by Germans with St. Lam- 
bert, but the historic term is lombardifce 
Nu, ‘Lombard nut’; MidHG. Lambardie, 
Lombardie, and Lémypart,‘ Lombardy, Italy.’ 
Comp. Walnug. 

Lantnt, n., ‘lamb,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. lamp (plur. lember), OHG. lamb (plur. 
lembir), n. It corresponds to Goth, lamb, 
AS. lomb, E. lamb, Du.lam, ‘lamb’; a prim. 
Teut. term which passed also into Finn, 
(lammas, gen. lampaan). Cognates in the 
non-Teut. languages have not yet been 
found. 

Lampe, f., ‘lamp,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. lampe, f., which is formed from Fr. 
lampe (Gr. Aaprds), whence also E. lamp. 
Comp. Ampel.— Lampe, m., ‘hare,’ is pro- 
bably a pet term for Lampredt, Lantbredht, 
Lambert; its relation to Fr. dapin, Du. 
lampret, ‘rabbit,’ is obscure. 

damprefe, f., ‘lamprey,’ from MidHG. 
lampréte, also corrupted into lemfride, lant- 
fride, &c. OHG. lampréta, formed from 
Lat. lampréda (whence Fr. lamproie, E. 
lamprey), with the variant lampetra, lit. 
‘stone-licker.’ 

and, n., ‘land, country,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG., lant (d), OHG. lant (¢), n. ; 
acommon Teut. word; comp. Goth. land, 
‘district, estate, native country,’ Olc., AS., 
E., Du., and OSax. land, ‘country, land.’ 
To these are prim. allied Ir. land, (ann, W. 
Wan,Corn. lan (from the primit. form *land- 
hd), ‘open space, area, small enclosure, yard,’ 
Bret. lan, ‘heath,’ as well as OSlov, ledina, 
‘heath, uncultivated land’ (Russ. Ujada, 
jadina), with which Swed. dial. linda, ‘{al- 
low field, agrees in the vowel sounds. 
Hence Qand is native to the North of 
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Europe, while Mer has a far wider diffu- 
sion. The Rom. cognates, Ital. Janda and 
Fr. lande, ‘heath, plain,’ are derived from 
Kelt. rather than from Teut. 

fang, adj., ‘long,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. lane (9), OHG. (and OSax.) lung ; it 
corresponds to AS. and E. long, Goth. 
laggs, Olc. langr, Du. and LG. lang. A 
common Teut. adj. primit. allied to Lat. 
longus; it also cognates, perhaps, with 
OPers. drdnga, so that in Lat, and Teut. a 
dental (d or dh) may have been lost ; Gr. 
dorix6s, OSlov. dluigu, Sans. dérghds, ‘long,’ 
are certainly not allied.—ModHG. lang- 
fant, adj., ‘slow,’ is one of the earliest forms 
ending in sam (in Goth. only lustusams, 
‘delightful, longed for’); AS. longswm, 
‘tedious, continuous,’ OSax. langsam. In 
OHG., besides langsam, ‘lasting a long 
time,’ there exists a form langsevmi, ‘lin- 
gering,’ and in MidHG. lancsam, adj. and 
adv., ‘slow,’ as well as lancsevme, ‘linger- 
ing, slow’; in ModHG. fangfeim became 
obsolete, and its meaning has been trans- 
ferred to fangfam. 

Marz, f., ‘lance, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. lanze, f., which was formed from 
OFr. lance (Lat. lancea, comp. Ital. lancia). 

Aappalie, f., ‘trifle, bauble, nonsense,’ 
ModHG., only, from ModHG. {appe, with 
a Lat. termination and accent; comp. 
Sd mteralien. 

Aappen, Lappe, m., ‘rag, patch,’ from 
MidHG. lappe, f. and m.; OHG. lappa, 
f., ‘piece of stuff hanging loose, rag’ ; 
comp. AS. lappa, ‘hem, lappet,’ E. lap, and 
Du. lap. The irregular correspondence of 
AS. pp to HG. pp is obscure (AS. pp ought 
to be pf in HG.). We may compare Gr. 
AoBds, ‘lobe,’ or preferably Lith. lépas, 
‘patch, rag,’ lépyti, ‘to patch.’ 

lappifch, adj., ‘silly, foolish,’ ModHG. 
only, allied to MidHG. lappe, ‘dandy, sim- 
pleton,’ which is preserved in earlier HG., 
and still in the dial. Lappe ; comp. Laffe. 

Sarde, f., ‘larch, from the equiv. 
MidHG. lerche, larche; OHG. *larthha is 
by chance not recorded, but Lat. darix 
(ace. laricem, comp. Kel from Lat. calicem) 
necessarily leads to OHG, *lartk, and then 
by permutation and mutation to *lgrihha, 
The permutation of k to ch, and the fact 
that the word is based on a Lat, term pro- 
nounced larikem (KE. larch), point to a very 
early adoption ; comp. Reld. 

ddrm, m., ‘alarm, noise,’ ModHG. 
only ; like E. darwm, it originated in Fr. 
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alarme (from Ital. allarme) by dropping 
the unaccented initial vowel; prop. a 
military term identical with larm. 

Aarve, f., ‘spectre mask, larva, grub,’ 
ModHG. only, from Lat. larva, with the 
v pronounced as f, as in HG, Brief, Kaftg, 
and Bers, 

laf, adj., ‘slack,’ from MidHG. and 
OHG. *lasc; comp, Ole. leskr (Goth. 
*lasqs),-adj., ‘slack, weary’; formed with 
a suthx sk from the root Ing, faffen (Goth. 
*lasqa- would represent *latsqa-). Yet it 
is not improbable, since lafd) is first re- 
corded in ModHG., that the root was bor- 
rowed from a Rom. class similar in sound 
(comp. Fr. ldche, Ital. lasco, idle’). 

Aafde, f., ‘flap, lappet,’ from MidHG. 
lasche, f., ‘shred, rag’; it is conceivable 
that the word is related to Lappe, whose 
labial may have been lost before sch; hence 
OHG. *laska for *lafska ?. 
- Lafe, f., ‘pitcher, can,’ a MidHG, word, 
not recorded in OHG. and MidHG. ; pro- 
bably connected with Jaffen. 

laffen, vb., ‘to let, leave,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG, ldzen, OHG. ld3z3an, str. 
vb.; comp. AS. ldétan, E. to let, Du. laten, 
Ole. lata, Goth. létan; the pre-Teut. form 
of the common Teut. root lét, ‘to leave, is 
léd (with lad as a weaker gradation, comp. 
laf). The only certain cognate in the other 
Aryan languages is the Lat. word lassus, 
‘faint, languid,’ quoted under laf; hence 
‘to relax, release,’ is probably the prim. 
meaning of the verbal stem, From this, 
MidHG. légen, both simply and in com- 
pounds, evolved the meanings ‘to set free, 
omit, leave behind,’ &c., as in ModHG. 

daft, f. (UpG. masc.), from the equiv. 
MidHG. and MidLG. last, f. and m., 
‘burden,’ OHG. last (earlier hiast) ; allied 
to laden Goth. hlaban); the st is a suffix 
before which the final dental of the verbal 
stem hlab necessarily disappeared, AS. 
hlest, n., K. last, In Scand. an old to- partie. 
assumed the meaning ‘ waggon-load,’ hlass, 
n, (for *hlapto-). The G. word passed into 
Rom. (Fr. lest, m., ‘ballast,’ laste, m., Ital. 
lasto,‘load of shipping’). For further refer- 
ences comp. Laden. 

daffer, n., ‘vice, crime,’ from MidHG. 
and MidLG, laster, n., ‘abuse, disgrace, 
mistake,” OHG., lastar,n. It is connected 
with a str. vb. lahan (for the loss of h 
before s comp, Mift) preserved in OHG., 
equiv. to AS. ledn, ‘to blame,’ Pre-Teut. 


lahstra- is formed from the verbal stem 
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lah with the suffix stra-, which represents 
the earlier form tra seen in AS, leahtor, n., 
‘reproach, sin’ (obsolete in E.). Another 
derivative from the same stem is seen in 
Scand. lgstr (Goth. *lahstus), MidE. last, 
‘mistake, defect? In the non-Teut. lan- 
guages the word may be compared with 
Olr. locht (from lokto-), ‘mistake.’ 

fa, adj., ‘inactive, idle,’ from MidHG. 
laz (33), ‘faint, idle, tardy’ (see [egen) ; it 
corresponds to Goth. dats, Olc. latr, AS. 
let, MidLG, lat, adj., ‘sluggish, idle, lazy.’ 
A pre-Teut. adj. formed by gradation from 
the stem of faffett, 7ét, of which /dt- is the 
weak form (see fdlaff, OHG. sldf, from the 
root s/ép). The close correspondence with 
Lat. lassus may be accounted for histo- 
rically ; Jassus is an old partic. for *ladtus ; 
lad is the pre-Teut. root on which Mod 
HG. [af is based; comp. lafch, Laffen, and 
{egt. The assumption, however, that HG. 
laf was borrowed from the Rom. cognates 
(Ital. Zasso, Fr. las, Lat. lassus) is Incon- 
ceivable, 

lafeinifch, adj., ‘Latin,’ with the foreign 
accent, in contrast to the E. term. The 
diphthong of the second syllable proves 
that the adj. was naturalised previous to 
ModHG. MidHG. latinisch, OHG. latinisc, 
which was adopted in the OHG. period, 
as is proved by the non-permutation of ¢ 
(latinus) to HG, 33, was used chiefly in 
the monastic schools, in which Latin was 
cultivated as the language of the Church. 

daferne, f, ‘lantern,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. latérne (lantérne), f.; borrowed 
with the retention of the foreign accent 
from Lat. laterna (Fr. lanterne, E. lantern), 

datfe, f., ‘lath? from the equiv. Mid 
HG. late, latte, OHG. lutta, f.; it corre- 
sponds to Du. lat, AS. letta (lebba?), Mid 
EK. labbe, KE. lath; a difficult word both 
grammatically and etymologically. The 
correspondence of ¢¢ in AS. lwita and OHG. 
latta is abnormal (AS. t¢ ought to be HG. 
tz, only AS. bp corresponds to a HG. tt). 
Unfortunately a corresponding word is 
wanting both in Scand. and Goth. Yet 
there is no need to regard the cognates as 
foreign; since ModHG. aden is cognate, 
the Teut. origin of the word is established. 
Hence from HG. fatte an allied Rom. class 
has been rightly derived—Fr. latte, Ital. 
latta, ‘flat wooden pole.’ To the Teut. 
cognates Ir. slath (Bret. laz), ‘rod, pole, 
from the base slattd, is primit. akin. 

daffich, m., ‘lettuce, from the equiv. 
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MidHG. luttech, latech, lateche, OHG. lattuh 
(latolhha), borrowed in the OHG. period 
from Lat. dacttéica through the intermediate 
forms lattiica, lattuca ; comp. AS. leahtric, 
‘lactuca’ (comp. %Uttid) from Lat. acte).— 
In Suflatfic, ‘colt’s foot, Lattid) repre- 
sents Lat. lapatiwum (MidHG. huofleteche, 
OHG. huofletihha), or more correctly Mid 
Lat. lapatica (intermediate forms lépatica, 
ldptoca, lattica). 

datwerge, f£, ‘electuary, confection,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. latwérge, latwérje, 
latwdrje, f. ; the ¢ as in Lattid) represents ct 
(assimilated tt) ; lactuériwm has a in the 
unaccented first syllable for e, as in Lafrite. 
This foreign term is based on the equiv. 
MidLat. electuariwm, which sometimes in 
MidHG. preserves its prim. form, electudrje, 
lectquerje. The MidLat. word, which origi- 
nated in Gr, éxNeckrdv, éxrevya, ‘medicine 
that dissolves in the mouth,’ belongs to the 
medical art of the Middle Ages, which was 
learned from the Greeks (comp. also Lafrige, 
VBiichfe, Urzt, &c.), and was introduced into 
G. through a Rom. medium—Ital. lattovaro, 
Fr. dlectwaire (whence E. electuary). 

Aaf3, m.,‘stomacher, bodice,’ first occurs 
in early ModHG. from Rom. (Fr. lacet, m., 
‘lace, stay-lace,’ whence E. lace ; Ital. laccio, 
‘cord’; the prim. word is Lat. laqueus, 
‘noose, snare’), 

Yau, adj., ‘lukewarm, tepid, from the 
equiv. MidHG. ld (inflected (dwer), OHG. 
Ido (inflected ldwér) ; probably for an ear- 
lier *hldo (Goth. *hléws) ; comp. Ole. lyr, 
hlér, ‘warm, mild,’ Du. laww. In the non- 
Teut. languages indubitable cognates are 
wanting, yet the Rom. cognates of flau (Fr. 
flow) are derived from OG, 

daub, n., ‘foliage’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. loup (6), OHG. dowd, m. and n.; a 
primitive and common Teut. term ; comp. 
Goth. laufs (plur. laubés), m., AS. ledf, n., 
E. leaf, Du. loof. Some connect the word 
with Lith. ldpas, ‘ leaf which, however, 
compared with the diphthong of the Teut. 
word has an abnormal a (comp. Haupt with 
Lat. caput) ; Gr. déros, ‘scale, rind,’ is even 
less akin. 

Aaube, f., ‘arbour, bower,’ from Mid 
HG. loube (léube), f., ‘porch, market, court 
of justice, gallery round the upper storey 
of a house,’ OHG. louba (louppea), f., ‘ pent- 
house, hall, front building’ (the mutated 
léube is met with in MidG. dials. ; comp. 
LG. léve). The Ole. lopt, ‘upper storey, 
balcony’ (whence E, loft), is probably con- 
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nected with this word. The ModHG. 
meaning, ‘arbour,’ wanting in MidH@. 
and OHG., is due to the tern being popu- 
larly connected with au’. The OHG. 
word passed in the form of MidLat. laubia 
into Rom. (Ital. loggia, Fr. loge, ‘ hut, tent, 
tier of boxes’). 

auch, m., ‘leek, garlic, from. the equiv. 
MidHG. louch, OHG. lowh (hh), m. ; comp. 
the corresponding Ole. laukr, Du. look, AS. 
lede, Ii. leek, with which lic in garlic is 
connected ; a primitive and common Teut. 
word, which was adopted in Finn. as lawkka 
and in OSlov. as lukw. Like most of the 
old names of plants and animals, it is of 
obseure origin. Gr. Avyos, ¢a pliant rod or 
twig for wicker-work, willow-like tree,’ 
cannot be allied on account of its mean- 
ing. Perhaps Olt. luss, ‘herb, plant’ (from 
*luksu-), is a cognate, 

Later, m., ‘tart wine.” “It is derived 
from Lat. léra, which denotes the tart wine 
that is made from the skins and stones of 
grapes by pouring water on them” (Less- 
ing). Evenin OHG. lira, MidHG. lare, f. 
(OHG. larra, MidHG. liwre, from the prim. 
form */érea, appears in the equiv. Suab. 
lever ; to this Swiss glérz from OHG. glarra 
is allied ?). As to. the period of the intro- 
duction of Italian vine-culture into Ger- 
many, comp. Wein, Winger, Meller, Kelch, and 
Moft. Lat. lérea is also indicated by Ital, 
loja, ‘ dirt.’ 

fatter, vb., ‘to lie in wait,’ from the 
equiv. late MidHG. ld@ren, wk. vb. ; it cor- 
responds to Scand. lara, ‘to slumber,’ Mid 
E. laren, E. to lower, lowr. Comp. further 
Mid. lurken (for lér-ken), E. to lurk, which 
seems the prim. meaning of the G. and 
Scand. word. “To the G. term is traced 
Fr, lorgner, ‘to leer, ogle,’ from which the 
foreign words Fr. lorgnon, lorgnette, were 
introduced into G.”” 

Aaufel, Lauff, ‘shell’ (espec. nut- 
shell), a Hess. and France. word, corre- 
sponding to OHG. louft, ‘nutshell, bark of 
trees.’ Prim. cognate with Lith. lupinai, 
‘ peel, skins of fruit’ (/dptz, ‘to skin, peel’), 
Pol. lwpina, ‘ husk.’ 

faufer, vb., ‘to run, from the equiv. 
MidHG, loufen, OHG. louffan, str. vb. ; 
from an earlier hlauffan, equiv. to Goth. 
hlaupan, ‘to run.’ It corresponds to AS. 
hledpan, str. vb., ‘to run, leap, dance, E. 
to leap, Du. loopen, Ole. hlaupa ; a specifi- 
cally Teut. word common to all the dialects. 
For the prim. meaning we haye absolutely 
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no clue (Gr. kpacrvés, ‘swift,’ is not allied | 


to Goth. hlaupan, which may he preferably 
compared with Lith. klwpti, ‘to stumble’). 
The Teut. root hlawp has a collateral form 
hitip, by gradation hidép (MidHG. and Mod 
HG. dial. gelofen, pariic.), of which a 
variant hlaubt appears in Swiss lépen, ‘to 
run’ (comp. hitpfen, Bav. hopper). ModHG,. 
Lauft, plur. Laujte, m., from the equiv. Mid 
HG. and OHG. louft, m., ‘ course (of time),’ 
(MidHG. plur. léufte, ‘ conjunctures’). 

dauge, f., ‘lye,’ from the equiv. MidHG. 
louge, OHG. louga, f.; corresponding to 
MidLG. lége, Du. loog, AS. leah, and the 
equiv. E. lye. In Ole. laug, f., means 
‘warm bath’ (preserved in ModIe. in 
numerous proper names, and signifying 
‘hot spring’). Perhaps this Teut. word 
for ‘warm bath’ is connected with the 
Aryan root, low, lu, ‘to bathe’ (comp. Lat. 
lavdre), like the equiv. Swed. lut, of which 
an extended Aryan luk, equiv. to Teut. 
luh, ‘to wash,’ may appear in OHG., luhhen, 
“to wash,’ Suab, lichen, North Franc. and 
Henneberg lien, ‘to rinse washed linen.’ 
The HG. word occurs in the Slay. lan- 
guages as lug, ‘lye.’ 

laugnen, vb., ‘to contradict, deny,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG, léugenen, lougenen, 
lougen, OHG. louginen, lougnen, wk. vb. ; 
corresponding to OSax. légnian, AS. léhnan, 
4 ee Goth. laugnjan, wk. vb., ‘to deny’ ; 

Ic. leyna, ‘to conceal’ (Goth. galaugnyan, 
‘to be concealed’), with the loss of a g be- 
fore then. A common Teut. wk. vb. with 
the meaning ‘to deny’; it is a derivative 
of an OHG. noun lougna, f., ‘denial’ (Ole. 
lawn), which is formed by gradation from 
the stem of fiigen (root lug). Comp. ligen. 

Laure, f., “humour, freak,’ from Mid 
HG. ldne, f., ‘humour, mood’; the Mod 
HG. word also signifies ‘ phase of the moon, 
quarter of the moon, change of fortune.’ 
This series of meanings shows that the 
word is based on Lat. /dna, and that the 
astrology of the Middle Ages in its attempt 
to read the fortunes of men by the stars 
determined the different significations. 
Ital. luna, Fr. les lunes, E. lunatic, lunacy, 
lume, all referring to mental states, give 
evidence of the belief that the moon influ- 
enced the moods of men. 

daus, f., ‘louse, from the equiv. Mid 
HG., MidLG., and OHG. lds, f.; cor- 
responding to AS, lds, E. louse, Scand. las 
(plur. /yss), Du. luis, ‘louse.’ The word 
is common to Teut., occurring everywhere 


in the same sense. The usual derivation 
of {aus from the stem of verlieren, Ver-lujct, 
lofe, {dfe (root lus), although supported by 
the analogy of Gr. ep, ‘louse, from 
pOelpw, is dubious, since MidHG. verhesen 
(prop. ‘to lose’) does not occur at an early 
period in the sense of ‘to spoil.’ Neither 
is the derivation from the Teut. root lit, 
‘to hide oneself’ (OHG. ldz3én, see laufden), 
certain. 

laufchen, vb., from the equiv. MidHG. 
(rare) and _ MidLG. léschen, wk. vb., ‘to 
listen, lurk’; the meaning points to the 
oft-recurring OTeut. stem hlis, ‘to hear,’ 
so that *hldskan for *hlds-skai-, with a 
derivative sk-, may be assumed. Comp. 
OHG. hlosén, MidHG. losen, ‘to listen to, 
hearken,’ Ole, Alus-t, ‘ear. Eng. has pre- 
served the cognates in AS, Alyst, f., ‘ hear- 
ing,’ Alystan, ‘to listen or hearken to, E. 
to lost, listen; OHG. lds-trén, MidHG. lis- 
tren, Suab, and Bay. fauftern, ‘to hearken,’ 
MidHG. lusemen, ltisenen, ‘to hearken.’ 
The OTeut. verbal stem hlus, authenticated 
by this group, from pre-Teut. klus, has 
cognate terms in Ind, and Slav. ; Ind. erus- 
tis, f., ‘hearing, obedience’; OSlov. slysatt, 
‘to hear,’ slucht, m., ‘hearing,’ Lith. klausd, 
f., ‘obedience,’ pakluste, ‘to obey,’ klaus7ti, 
‘to hear.’ To this root klus, ‘to hear,’ a 
shortened form flu is allied ; comp. laut 
and Leumund. ModHG. laufden also seems 
to be connected in a subsidiary manner 
with MidHG. léschen, OHG. léscén, ‘to be 
hidden, concealed.’ Comp. MidDu. luus- 
chen, ‘to be concealed,’ allied to the equiv. 
OHG. 1a35én (Bav. laufen, ‘to lie in am- 
bush,’ still exists). 

lauf, adj., ‘loud, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. and OHG. ldé (for an earlier hidt, 
Goth. *Aldda-); a common Teut. adj. 
(comp. Du. uid, AS. hldd, E. loud), which, 
like falt, alt, tot, gewtB, traut, art, -haft, fund, 
fatt, wund, was orig. an old partic. in to 
(Lat. tus, Gr. tos, Ind. tas). The meaning 
of *kld-dd-s, pre-Teut. kld-t6-s, from the 
root kid, ‘to hear,’ is lit. ‘audible, heard.’ 
Another shade of meaning was assumed by 
the Aryan partic. in the cognate languages 
—Sans. ¢grutds, Gr. wdurés, Lat, inclitus, 
‘famous,’ In Teut. also there are traces 
of the short vowel (hliida-), especially in 
proper names, Ludwig, Lothar, Ludolf, Chlo- 
thilde, &c. Moreover, the root kla (Gr. xvw, 
‘T hear,’ xdéos, ‘fame’; Ind. erdvas, ‘fame’ ; 
OSlov. slut, ‘to be called,’ slovo for *slevo, 
‘word’; Lat. clwo, clueo, ‘to hear oneself 
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called’) is also widely diffused in OTeut. ; 
Goth. hitwma, ‘hearing, ear, Ole. Aljémr, 
AS. hleé por, ‘tone, voice, melody,” Comp. 
laufcen and Leuntund. 

auf, m., ‘sound, from MidHG. l#t, m., 
‘sound, tone, voice, cry. —lauf, prep. with 
gen., is a form of the subst. ; lit. ‘accord- 
ing to the sound of, &.; MidHG. ndch lit, 
e.g. der briefe, ‘according to the letters,’ 
nich lat des artokels, ‘according to the 
article,’ then also simply lt des arttkels. 
Orig. used only of the contents of docu- 
ments read out. 

daute, f, ‘lute, from the equiv. late 
MidHG., (ate, f., which is derived from Fr. 
luth ; comp. OF'r. leat, Ital. liato, the origin 
of which from Arab, al?’dd, ‘ musical instru- 
ment,’ is accepted ; hence the connection 
between Laute and Laut or Lied must be re- 
jected. 

{déufer, vb., ‘to ring, chime,’ MidHG. 
lwuten, wk. vb., ‘to utter a sound, cause to 
resound, ring,’ OHG. ldtten, ‘to make 
audible.’ Comp. AS. Algdan, ‘to be audi- 
ble, make a loud noise, shout, sound,’ 

Laufer, adj., ‘pure, mere,’ from MidHG. 
later, adj., ‘ bright, pure, clear,” OHG., lditar, 
hlattar. Since Goth, and LG. tr is not per- 
mutated in HG. (comp. zittern, Winter, Citer, 
Otter, and bitter), Goth. Aldérs, ‘pure,’ AS. 
Alattor, ‘pure, clear’ (wanting in E.), and 
Du. louwter are corresponding forms. A 
prim. Teut. adj. perhaps orig. signifying 
‘washed’ (like Lat. dawtus, lit. ‘washed,’ 
then ‘splendid, magnificent’). This prim. 
meaning may be assumed since the Teut. 
root hidt, preserved only in the adj. fauter, 
is cognate with Gr, cAvd and kdvsw, ‘to 
rinse out, wash, cleanse,’ and kAvdwv, * beat- 
ing of the waves.’ 

Savendel, m. and f,, ‘lavender,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. lavendel, f. and m.; 
MidLat. lavendula (Ital. lavendola). 

lavierer, vb., ‘to veer, tack,” ModHG. 
only, from Du. laveeren, whence also Fr. 
lowvoyer. 

Aawine, f.,‘avalanche,’ ModHG. simply; 
from Swiss, in which fauiwin, pronounced 
with a G. accent, was current at an earlier 
period. The word passed in the 18th cent. 
into the written language, orig. with 
the variants fauwine, Canine, Laue, Loewin. 
Although we might regard the word as a 
derivative of Lat. labina on account of 
ohn, which is undoubtedly of Lat. origin, 
yet it probably comes from a genuine Teut. 
source; for the medial Lat. 6 would be 


represented only by 6 or f(v) in G. (MidHG. 
*levene). Moreover, the numerous dial. 
variants point to a G. root, and, indeed, to 
kinship with lau; thus with Bav. lduen, 
léunen, ‘to be softened by a mild tempera- 
ture, thaw,’ is connected Bav. lduen, léun, 
‘thaw, mass of half-melted snow, avalanche,’ . 
and Swiss léue, léui (plur, léuine), ‘ aval- 
anche,’ with léu, ‘warm enough to thaw,’ 
Even in OHG. an allied word lgwina, ‘ cas- 
cade,’ occurs. 

feben, vb., ‘to live,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. lében, OHG. lébén ; corresponding 
to Goth. liban (pret. libarda), AS. libban, 
E. to live, Du. leven; Scand. lifq, ‘to live,’ 
and also ‘to be remaining.’ This proves 
the identity of the stem lb, ‘to live” with 
that of bleiben (Goth. bileiban) ; hence the 
connection with Gr. Azrapaeiy, ‘to persist,’ 
to which durapjs, ‘ persistent, industrious,’ 
is allied, probably also Lith. lépti, ‘to ad- 
here.’ Comp. bletben and Leib, 

Seber, f., ‘liver, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. léber, lébere, OHG. lébara, f.; the é of 
the stem is an o]d 7 (comp. beben and (eben) ; 
corresponds to Du. and MidLG. lever, AS. 
lifer, E. liver, Olc. lafr, f. Some have 
attempted to connect with this common 
Teut. word equiv. terms in the non-Teut, 
languages—Gr, jap, Lat. jecwr, Sans. yakrt, 
and have assumed two stems, lik and Yék 
(jék) ; in that case the medial labial in 
Xeber would represent an orig. guttural as 
in vier, fiinf, eilf, Wolf, &e. Equally uncer- 
tain is the explanation from the Gr. Aza, 
‘fat,’ Aurapés, ‘sticky, greasy’; nor does it 
seem probable that Gr. Aamdpa, f., ‘loins, 
flanks,’ is allied, because the OTeut. word 
has an old 4. 

Adebkuchen, m., ‘gingerbread,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. lébekuoche, m., allied to the 
equiv. MidHG. lébezelte. ‘The derivation of 
léb-, from Slav. lipa, ‘lime-time,’ Pol. lipiec, 
‘finest honey (lime-tree honey),’ is impro- 
bable ; Lat. lébwm, too, hardly suffices to 
explain the HG. word. MidHG. lébe- is 
more probably a graded form of MidHG. 
leip (see Lath), ‘bread. Or is it connected 
with ModSlov. lepenj, ‘a sort of cake’? 

fechzen, vb., ‘to be parched with thirst, 
from MidHG. léchzen, léchezen, prop. ‘to 
dry,’ then ‘to be parched with thirst’ (comp. 
Durft). It is connected with the earlier 
ModHG. adj. léch, ‘leaky,’ for which the 
LG. form is used (comp. fed), MidHG. 
léchen, ‘to dry up, crack and leak through 
dryness’; in Goth. probably a str. vb. 
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*tikan; comp. Ole. leka, ‘to drip, leak’ ; 
E. to leak, AS. leccan, ‘to water.’ The Goth. 
stem is probably lik, by gradation lak (or 
rather Alak). Olr. legaim, ‘to melt away, 
dissolve,’ is closely related in sound and 
meaning. Comp. also the following word. 

Leck, adj., ‘leaky,’ ModHG. only, a LG. 
form for an earlier and strictly HG. led, 
for, according to the words quoted under 
lechzen, the Goth, root is lik (hitk %), and this 
adj. corresponds to the Ole. adj. lekr, ‘leaky,’ 
whose & would be represented in HG. by 
ch. The borrowing of the ModHG. word 
from LG. is explained by the fact that a 
ereat number of nautical expressions in 
ModHG. are of LG. origin; the HG. form 
(ed) is also found in the dials. MidHG. 
lecken, vb., ‘to moisten’ (lecke, f., ‘ moisten- 
ing’), has ck for earlier kj, as isshown by AS. 
leééean, ‘to moisten’ (trom lakjan}. Both 
vbs. prove that ‘to be watery’ is the prim. 
meaning of the Teut. stem lek (by grada- 
tion lak). ModHG. lecen, ‘to leak, is no 
more connected with MidHG. lecken, ‘ to 
moisten,’ than it is with ModHG. lecfen,. ‘to 
lick’ ; itis a derivative of the adj. lec, and 
hence has the variant [echen. 

feckert (1.), vb., ‘to lick,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. lécken, OHG. lécchén (for Goth. 
*likkén). It corresponds to Du. likken, AS. 
liccian, E. to lick. The vb.. ukkén, ‘to lick,’ 
common to E.. and G., is related to Goth. 
laigén, apart from the gradation, as HG. 
Siege (Goth. *tigd) is to Qiclein (Goth. *tik- 
kein), or as Hut (Goth. *héda-) is to AS. 
hett (Goth. *hattu-). Goth. *lkkén, ‘to 
lick,’ is also authenticated by the equiv. 
Rom. cognates borrowed from it, Ital. 
leccare, Fr. lécher. A 'Teut. root slikk seems 
to be preserved in ModHG. fahlecten, Olc.. 
sletkja, ‘to lick.’ Goth. *latgén is based on 
an Aryan root ligh, leigh, loigh, Gr. delxe, 
‘to lick, Acxvedw, ‘ to lick, taste by stealth,’ 
Alxvos, ‘glutton, dainty’; Sans. rih, lh, 
‘to lick’; OSlov. liza (lzatt), and Lith. 
lézad (léatr), ‘to lick’; Lat. lingo, ‘to lick,’ 
and allied to this perhaps Lat. lingua 
ae léxivis), ‘tongue’; Olr. ligim, ‘to 
ick,’ 


fecken (2.), [5cke1t, vb., ‘to. kick,. hop,” 


from the equiv. MidHG. lgcken, wk. vb.,. 
in Goth, perhaps *lakjan, which may be 
connected with Gr. Adé, adv. Ady-dyv, ‘with 
the foot. Its kinship with Goth. laikan, 
‘to spring, hop,’ is improbable. 

deder, n., ‘leather,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG, léder, OHG. lédar, n. ; a common 


Teut. word pointing to Goth, *lipra-, n. ; 
comp. AS. léper, E. leather, Du. leder, Ole. 
lebr, n., ‘leather.’ The pre-Teut. form 
is létro-m, to which Ir, lethar, W. lledr, 
‘leather,’ are traced. 

fedig, adj., from the equiv. MidHG. 
lédic, lédec (g), ‘ unoccupied, free, untram- 
melled’; the modern UpG. dials. point to 
MidHG. ledic. OHG. *lédag, ledig, as well 
as Goth. *lipags are wanting ; the follow- 
ing, however, are recorded: Ole. lipbugr, 
“free, untrammelled,’ MidE. lei, adj., 
“unoccupied, empty,’ MidDu. lédech, Mid 
LG. leddich, ledich, ‘at leisure, unem- 
ployed.’ The prim. word is MidE, éthe, 
‘leisure, spare time’ (AS, leobu ?), to which 
is allied léthen (lepin), ‘to set free’ (AS. 
at-, a-leopian?), as well as MidDu. onléde, 
‘want of leisure, grief.’ On account of the 
absence of the word in the OTeut. dials. 
it is difficult to determine the evolution in 
meaning. Must we connect it with Goth. 
unléds, AS. unléde, ‘poor, unhappy,’ or 
with Lat. léber (for lithero 2), ‘free’ ? 

dee, n., ‘lee,’ ModHG. only, from LG. 
lee, ‘place where a calm prevails’; comp, 
Ic. hid, E. lee (from AS. Aled, ‘ protection’). 

feer, adj., from the equiv. MidHG. lére, 
OHG. and OSax. léri, ‘empty, void’; 
comp. AS. lwre, geleere, Mid. ilére, E. dial. 
leer, ‘empty, with an empty stomach, 
hungry.’ It can hardly be determined 
whether the 7 represents by rhotacism an 
earlier s. Perhaps Goth, lastws, ‘ power- 
less, weak,’ AS. leswe, ‘weak’ (MidHG. 
erleswen, ‘to grow weak’), as well as Ole. 
lasenn, ‘demolished,’ are the nearest cog- 
nates of Leer. 

defze,. f., ‘lip, from the equiv. MidHG. 
léfs, léfse, f. and m., OHG. léfs, m., an UpG. 
term (in Suab. lengthened to ldfzg) for the 
properly LG. Lippe. Both terms are primit. 
allied ; Lippe may come from Teut. *linjd, 
f., and Lefge (with the OHG. variant léffur, 
OSax. lépur), from primit. Teut. lepas, gen, 
lepazes, or lefs, gen. defsis (with fs for ps) ; 
comp. Goth. ahs, gen. ahsis, ‘ ear(of corn),’ 
with OHG. ahir, AS, edr (from *eahor), E. 
ear. For the further cognates comp. under 
Lippe. Goth. and Scand. have a totally 
different term for ‘lip’; Goth. wairilé 
(AS. wéler), Ole. vgrr, f. 

_degel, m., ‘keg, cruse,’ from MidHG. 
légel, ldgel, légele, f., ‘small cask, OHG, 
ldgila, ldgella, f., which is derived from 
MidLat. lagéna, ‘a measure for liquids and 
for dry goods’ (Lat. lagéna, lagoena, ‘ flask.’ 
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from Gr. Adynvos, Ad-yivos 7, ‘flagon’); with 
respect to / for Lat. m in words borrowed 
from Lat, comp. Rimmel (also Simmel, 
fc)leunig). Moreover, the primit. kinship of 
the HG. cognates with OSlov. lakitz, Lith. 
sas ‘earthen pitcher,’ is perhaps conceiv- 
able. 

legen, vb., ‘to lay, put,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG, and OHG. legen, lecken, wk. vb. ; 
prop. ‘to cause to lie,’ hence a factitive 
of liegen. It corresponds to OSax. leggian, 
Du. leggen, AS. leégan, E. to lay, Ole. legja, 
Goth, lagjan, wk. vb., ‘to lay. Comp, 
Ttegen, 

degemdse, f, ‘legend’ from MidHG. 
lrgende, f., ‘story of a saint’; from MidLat. 
legenda, neu. plur. (sic dicta, quia certis 
diebus legenda in ecclesia et in sacris syn- 
axibus designabatur a moderatore chori). 

Aehde, Lede, f, ‘waste land,’ simply 
ModHG., from earlier Du. leeghde, Mod Du. 
laagte, ‘low ground, valley,’ through a LG, 
medium, Allied to the ModDu. adj. laag, 
‘low,’ to which E. ow and the equiv. Ole. 
ldgr correspond ; in miners’ language the 
adj. appears also in G. ; lag, “sloping, awry,” 
from MidHG. lége, ‘flat, low.’ The whole 
class belongs to the stem of {tegen. 

Aebhen, n., ‘fief? from MidHG. chen, 
n., ‘feudal estate, fief? OHG. léhan, n. ; 
corresponding to Ole. lén, n., ‘loan, fief’ 
(whence E. loan), AS. lén ; in Goth. pro- 
bably *lathwn/s, n., to which Sans. reknas, 
n., ‘estate, wealth,’ prop. ‘inheritance,’ cor- 
responds in coustruction and derivation. 
For further cognates comp. Teifen. 

Aehut, m., ‘loam, clay,’ with a LG. and 
MidG. form (é@ for HG. ez); the strictly 
HG. form eimen has a restricted sphere. 
Comp. MidHG. leim, leime,.m., ‘loam, from 
OHG. leimo, m. It. corresponds to AS. 
lam, E. loam (Goth, *laima). The root lai 
appears with a derivative s in Ole. lev, n.,. 
from *laiz, which may have been contracted 
from laj-as, like Goth. ats, * brass, from 
jis, Sans. dyas. Allied to Lat. lémus, m., 
‘slime, dirt.’ The form of the gradation 
between Teut. laima and Lat. lémus is at 
to#. Comp. fet. 

Lehre (1.), f., ‘back or arm (of a chair), 
balustrade, railing” from the equiv. Mid 
HG. léne, line, f., OHG. lina, f., ‘ reclina- 
torium’ for *hlima, which was probably 
the form in Goth, also. Comp. Gr. crv, 
“couch, mattress’ (these meanings also. be- 
long to ehne in earlier ModHG.), and for 
further cognates see Lefynen and Letter. 


aehie (2.), f., from the equiv. MidHG. 
liene, with the remarkable variant liehe, 
f., ‘wild sow’; its further connections are 
difficult to determine; the similarity in 
sound with the equiv. Fr. late and MidLat. 
léfa (for léha?) must not be overlooked. 
It is doubtful whether chne is of Teut. 
origin. 

debhite (3.), f., ‘linch-pin’; comp. Liinfe. 

debne (4.), Senne, f., ‘ Norwegian 
maple’; MidHG. and OHG, lin-, limboum, 
hence also earlier ModHG. feinbaum ; the 
ModHG. form is borrowed from a Northern 
dial.; Dan. lén, Swed. lénn. Moreover 
the term was orig. common to Teut. ; it 
was applied to the ‘ maple’ in all the older 
dials, except Goth. ; Ole. hlynr, AS. hlyn 


» (hlynn or hitn ?), and with these in the non- 


Teut. languages Slav. klend, and Lith. 
kiévas, ‘inaple,’ are primit. allied. 

Lehrer (1.), vb., ‘to lean, recline’ ; it 
combines MidHG. lénen, linen, intr., ‘to 
rest (on), and (through the medium of 
MidG.) MidHG. leinen, trans., ‘to lean,’ 
OHG, linén, earlier hlinén, intr., and leinen, 
hleinen, trans. ; corresponds to AS. hiinian, 
hleonian, intr., and hlénan, trans., ‘to lean.’ 
The real stem is hiv, the n is a verbal suffix 
(in Lehne, however, corresponding to Gr. 
xht-yy, a nominal suffix). The graded form 
of Ali, hlai, has been preserved in Leiter ; it 
also existed in an O'leut. *hla/waz, *hlai- 
wiz, n., ‘hill’ (Goth. hlaww, AS. hléw, OHG, 
léo for hléo), as well as in Goth. hlains, 
m., ‘hill,’ Ole. hlein, f.,. ‘projecting rock,’ 
The root hiz, unpermutated kiz, appears in 
the non-Teut. languages with numerous 
cognates; Gr. k\t-vw, ‘to lean,’ Kd?-wag, f., 
‘ladder, stairs’ (comp. Geiter), «A7-v7, ‘ couch,’ 
kN-ota, © couch, easy-chair, tent’ (comp. 
Goth. Alei-bra, f.,. ‘ tent’), Kdt-rds, ‘hill, 
kNt-ros, Kiros, n., ‘hill’ (comp, ModHG. 
Geite, fi, Ole. blip, f., AS. Alp, n., Shill”) ; 
Lat. clinare, ‘to incline,’ clivus, m., ‘hill,’ 
with which are allied Lith. sz/gtt, ‘to incline 
to one side,’ szét7, ‘to. lean against, szlaitas, 
‘slope.’ Hence, according to these allied 
meanings, the idea is ‘ to rise gradually, 
assume a wry form or a slanting position,’ 

Lehrer (2.), vb., ‘ to lend, from MidHG,. 
léhenen, OHG. léhandn, ‘to bestow as a fief, 
lend’; comp. Lefer, and further also feihen ; 
allied to AS. lénan (pret. lénde), E. to. 
lend, 

{ehrer, vb., ‘to teach, from MidHG. 
and OHG. léren, ‘to instruct, teach, make 
one acquainted with, sometimes also ‘to 

0. 
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learn’; corresponding to Du, leeren, AS. 
léran (whence Ole. léra is borrowed), 
Goth. laisjan, ‘to teach” A common Teut. 
vb. with the primit. meaning ‘to cause to 
know’ ; laisjun is the factitive of a pret. 
pres. lais, ‘I know,’ preserved in Goth, 
only. In G. and E. only a partic. deriva- 
tive was retained, which was probably re- 
presented in Goth. by *lésnan or *liznan ; 
comp. fernen. Allied also to Goth, Jets, 
‘knowing,’ leisei, ‘knowledge,’ in luhja-leas, 
-leiset, ‘skilled in poisons, witchcraft, We 
have data for assuming that Goth, dais, ‘I 
know,’ is based on a prim. meaning ‘T 
have experienced,’ for the stem las of Lefren 
and [erven appears also in Gleife and [etjten 
in the old sense of ‘to go,’ with which Lat. 
lira, ‘furrow,’ and its derivative deltrare 
(lit. ‘to slip away from’) are connected, as 
well as OSlov. lécha, ‘ridge (of a furrow),’ 
mentioned under @feije; comp. Letften.— 
Aebre, f.,‘teaching, doctrine, from MidHG. 
lére, OHG. léra, f.; comp. AS. lar, f, whence 
E. lore.—gelebrf, gelabrf, part., ‘learned,’ 
even in MidHG. gelért and geldrt, with the 
ModHG. sense, prop. however, ‘one who 
is instructed’; comp. MidE. zered, Scand. 
lérbr (comp. doctus from docere). 

-fei, suffix, ModHG. simply ; from Mid 
HG. lete, f., ‘manner, method.’ In MidHG. 
there was no compound corresponding to 
ModHG. imandherlet, the expression maneger 
leve being used as a gen., e.g. maneger leze 
liute, ‘ various sorts of people,’ equiv. to 
ModHG. mancherlei Ceute. MidHG, deze, Zez, 
is generally considered to be a Rom, word 
borrowed from OFr, and Prov. ley, ‘method’ 
(Span, and Port. Jaya, ‘manner,’ is said to 
be of Basque origin). 

dei, Seie, m. and f., ‘rock, stone’ (in 
proper names like forefei), from MidHG. 
let, leze, f., ‘rock, stone,’ also ‘ paved way, 
schist,’ corresponding to OSax. leia, f., 
‘rock. Further cognates, whether in the 
Teut. or non-Teut. languages, are uncer- 
tain (allied perhaps to Gr. Naas, ‘stone’ 4), 
It has been assumed that Ital. davagna, 
‘slate,’ was borrowed from the G, cognates. 

deib, m., ‘body, waist,’ from MidHG, 
lip (b), m., ‘life, body, substance’; the 
meaning ‘life’ has been preserved in Mod 
HG. only in compounds such as Leibzudht, 
‘sustenance,’ Ceibrente, ‘life-annuity.’ OHG. 
ltb, m, and n.,, ‘life,’ AS. léf, E. life; Goth. 
*leif (b) is wanting (‘life’ is rendered by 
fairhwus) ; Scand, lif, n., ‘body, life.” The 
phonetic kinship with eben may be repre- 


sented in Gr. by Aim, Nt ; just as Leben, fol- 
lowing Gr. Airapet, means lit. ‘to persist,’ 
so too OTeut. liba- is lit. ‘ persistence, con- 
tinuance’; the meaning ‘body, substance,’ 
is simply G. Gr. Aelrw cannot on account 
of Lat. linquo be connected with Aurapew ; 
it is allied to Teut. Tether, while Aurapéw 
with Leib and Leben are based on an Aryan 
root dzp in bleiben, 

deich, m., ‘lay,’ a term borrowed anew 
from MidHG. leich, m., ‘song consisting of 
unequal strophes,’ orig. in a general sense 
“instrumental melody’ (whence OFr. lat 
was borrowed). It corresponds to Goth. 
latks, ‘dance,’ from latkan, ‘to dance,’ AS. 
ldc, n., ‘play, tilting, from ldcan, ‘to leap, 
dance.’ Since ModHG. fetch is only a loan- 
word, no further remarks are necessary con- 
cerning the specifically OTeut. root laik 
and its wide ramifications, 

Aeiche, f, ‘corpse,’ from MidHG. lich, 
liche, f., ‘body, substance,’ also ‘dead body, 
corpse’; in ModHG. the specialised mean- 
ing, which in the earlier Teut. dials, was 
subordinate to the more general sense 
‘body’ as substance, has now become the 
prevalent one. OHG. lth (hh), f. and n., 
‘body, flesh,’ AS. lic, n., ‘body, substance, 
corpse’ (for E. like comp, gleid)); Goth. 
leik, n., ‘flesh, body, ecrpse.’ In a posses- 
sive compound /é& assumed even in the 
OTeut. period the definite meaning ‘body,’ 
but was modified afterwards in numerous 
dials, to a suffix equiv. to HG. <lid) (which 
see). The signification ‘body’ has been 
retained in ModHG. {cifporn, ‘ corn,’ lit. 
‘thorn in the body’ (Ie. likborn).— Leid- 
want, m., ‘dead body, corpse, from Mid 
HG. lichname, ONG. lihhinamo, m., ‘body, 
substance, corpse’; OHG. léhhinamo for 
*lihhin-hamo is based ona wk. form *likan-, 
*likin- (comp. Goth. manletka, ‘image’; 
at all events, OHG. lihhin-amo is not a cor- 
ruption of OTeut. lékhamo, m., ‘body’ ; 
OHG., léhhamo (by syncope lémo), MidHG. 
lichame, m., AS. lic-hgma, Olc. likamr 
(likame), m., ‘body.’ The second com- 
ponent is an obsolete noun (ham, hamo), 
meaning ‘form, covering’; comp. Ole. 
hamr, ‘skin, shape,’ AS. homa, ‘ covering’ ; 
Goth. anahamén, gahamén, ‘to put on 
(clothes), dress’ (comp. Hamen, hamifd, and 
Hemd). Therefore Leidnam probably sig- 
nified orig. ‘body, lit. ‘covering or form 
of flesh,’ 7.¢. ‘ body of flesh, in so far as it 
is endowed with life” The compound has 
a rather poetical air about it, and in fact 
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Scand. and AS, poetry coined many simi- 
lar cireumlocutions for ‘body. In AS. 
poetry comp. flésc-homa, ‘ flesh-covering,’ 
also bdn-fet, lit. “bone-vessel,’ bdnhds, lit. 
*bone-house,’ béndoca, lit. ‘ bone-cage,’ bdn- 
cofa, lit. ‘bone-dwelling,’ as synonyms of 
AS. lic-homa, ‘body.’ Hence it is quite 
possible that OTeut. lék-hamo was adopted 
from poetry in ordinary prose. 

feichf, adj., ‘light,’ from tlie equiv. Mid 
HG, liht, hte, OHG. léhti ; corresponding 
to Du. ligt, AS. lilt, leéht, E. light, Olc. 
léttr, Goth. lechts, ‘light’ The further cog- 
nates of the word are uncertain, since there 
are too many adjs, in the allied languages 
closely resembling leidjt both in sense and 
sound. Some etymologists derive Lat. lévis, 
‘light, from lévis, lenhvis, in order to con- 
nect it with the common Teut. adj. as well 
as with Gr. édaxvs, * petty, small,’ Lith. 
lengweis, lengwas, ‘light’; in that case léht 
would represent linht, lenht. . If (eidht be 
connected with ModHG., gelingen, it might 
be compared with Gr. édagpés, ‘light, 
nimble’ (see [ungern). No explanation has 
been hitherto quite satisfactory, since in the 
non-Teut, languages there is no adj. corre- 
sponding in form to G, (eidht—In EH. lights 
(see Lunge) is also connected with the adj. 
light. 

eid, n., ‘harm, hurt, sorrow,’ from 

MidHG. levé (d), n., ‘affliction, pain, evil’ 
(as adj. ‘afflicting’), OHG,. led, n., ‘that 
which causes affliction; harm, pain’ (decd, 
adj., ‘afflicting, repugnant, hateful’), Comp. 
AS. lap, ‘offence, wrong, hostile, hateful, 
inimical’; E. loath, adj., to loathe, Olc. 
leibr, ‘hostile, hateful’ Probably the 
abstr. subst. is orig. nothing more than 
the neut. of the adj., which passed into 
Rom, at a very early period (comp. Ital. 
laido, ‘ugly, Fr. laid). See further under 
feiden and Letder, 

leiden, vb., ‘to suffer, endure, bear,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG, liden, OHG, lidan, 
str. vb. It is ordinarily identified with an 
OTeut. str. vb. than, ‘to go’ (comp. Leiten); 
comp, OHG. lidan, ‘to go, proceed,’ AS. 
lipan, Goth. leiban, ‘to go.’ Itis assumed 
that idan, from the meaning ‘travelling 
to a foreign land (alilandi, whence Mod 
HG. efend) and across the sea’ (/éban is 
frequently used of a voyage), has acquired 
the sense of ‘indisposition, enduring, and 
suffering. This explanation is too artifi- 
cial, and when it is urged in its favour that 
the latter meaning does not occur in Goth., 
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OSax., and AS., the fact is overlooked that 
it is assumed as primit. by the common 
Teut. adj. laiba-, ‘painful, repugnant, hos- 
tile, which is wanting only in Goth. (comp. 
eid). It might be conceivable if a com- 
pound of lipan, ‘to go,’ formed by prefix- 
ing a verbal particle, had assumed within 
the historic period the meaning ‘to suffer,’ 
but that the simple verb evolved such a 
sense immediately from ‘ to go’ in primit. 
Teut. times is scarcely credible. The proof 
of this lies in the fact that the deriva- 
tive laipa-, from the siem of liban, is 
more widely diffused, and is recorded 
at an earlier period. Thus we are led 
to the orig. meaning ‘to put up with 
what is repugnant,’ and the early ex- 
isteuce of the adj. and subst. discussed 
under {eid causes no surprise. For the 
further history of the word the OHG. in- 
terject. léwes, lés, ‘oh! alas!’ appears to be 
valuable ; in form it is the gen. of a noun, 
and presuines Goth. laiwis, from a stem 
lat-wa-. Since it is used in a way similar 
to HG. leider, they are probably cognate. 
Thus the root would be lat, by gradation 
li; the dental of lidan, leiden, was probably 
therefore a part of the present stem origi- 
nally. See the following word. 

leider, interj., falas!’ from the equiv. 
MidHG., lecder, OHG. leidér; prop. a com- 
parat, of the OTeut, adj. mentioned under 
Leid. With regard to the possibility of 
its being allied to OHG, léwes, lés, ‘alas!’ 
comp. letdert. 

Meier, f., ‘lyre? from the equiv. Mid 
HG. lire, OHG., lira, f.; from Lat. and Gz. 
lyra, with the Byzantine pronunciation of 
the y current in the Middle Ages, but with 
an abnormal change of quantity (as in 
Kreuz, Schule, and Lilie). The lyre of the 
Middle Ages, except when imported, was 
essentially different from the antique lyre ; 
it was an instrument of the same sort as a 
guitar, and was played by a wheel turned 
by a winch ; hence it was something very 
like a barrel-organ (hurdy-gurdy). Through 
the influence of classical studies, the term 
Reier is now applied again to the antique 
instrument without entirely supplanting 
the earlier meaning (comp. {eterfaften). 
Comp. also Ital. lara, Fr. lyre, E. lyre, and 
Du. lier. 

Leihert, vb., ‘to lend, borrow,’ from Mid 
HG. lihen, OHG. lihan, str. vb., ‘to take 
on credit,’ rarely ‘to give on credit’ ; so too 
Goth. leihwan, AS. leén (contracted from 
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lthan), of which only the allied forms loan 
and to lend have been preserved in H, 
(comp. Leen and Tefen). These deri- 
vatives, which appear in several dialects, 
are based on the common Teut. meaning 
‘to lend” The correspondences in the 
cognate languages prove that this is only 
a specialisation of a general sense, ‘to 
leave.” The Aryan root lik occurs with 
the meanings ‘to leave behind, forsake, 
set free, relinquish’; Sans. ric (for lik), 
pres. rindemi, ‘to abandon a thing, give 
up, set free, empty, clear, give way for a 
certain sum’; to this are allied rekthém, 
n., ‘ bequest, inheritance,’ reknas, n., ‘pro- 
perty left behind, wealth’ (see Leben), 
riktds, adj., and réku-s, adj., ‘empty’; also 
Lat. linquo, relinquo, neliquus ; Gr. Aclra, 
with very numerous meanings, ‘to forsake, 
leave over or behind, omit’; dovrés, adj., 
‘remaining’; Ole. léicim (prim. form lezgd), 
‘T leave, relinquish’; Lith. léku, liki2, ‘to 
leave behind,’ pdlaikas, ‘remnant,’ OSlov. 
ott-lékit, ‘remnant, relic.’ 

Seilachen, Leilad, n., ‘sheet, from 
MidHG, lilachen, lilach, n., ‘ bed-linen, 
sheet.’ The ModHG. and MidHG. word 
originated in lin-lachen, which form is often 
recorded in MidHG. (einlachen in earlier 
ModHG.), and appears in OHG. as lin- 
lakhhan ; linl- was assimilated in MidHG. 
to lill- and ll simplified after a long vowel, 
A similar course was followed by the Ole. 
cognate lé-rept for *limrept, *linript, ‘linen.’ 
The derivation of eilachen from MidHG. 
lihlachen, OHG. lih-lahhan, ‘body-linen’ 
(comp. Leidhe, for OHG. lh), is less pro- 
bable, because an assimilation of chi to I, 
l, is scarcely credible. 

deim, m., ‘glue, birdlime,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG., MidLG., and OHG. lim, 
m.; corresponding to Du. lam, AS. lim, 
E. lime; Scand. lim, n., ‘glue, lime’; 
Goth. *leoma is wanting. The common 
Teut. léma- is related by gradation to the 
common Teut. laima-, mentioned under 
Lehm; the prim. meaning, ‘earthy, adle- 
sive substance,’ is deduced from the E. 
and Scand. signification ‘glue, lime.’ Lat. 
limus, ‘slime,’ is more closely connected 
with HG. chm in. meaning, but with HG. 
Leim in its graded form #4 The root lat, 
by gradation 12, is authenticated by Olc. 
ler, n. (see Rehm), and Lat. li-no, ‘to rub 
over.’ Its relation to Gr, Neudy, ‘marsh,’ 
and yAods, ‘sticky, clammy stuff, is less 
certain. 
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Sein, m., ‘flax, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. and OHG. lin, m. and n.; comp. 
Leiner. 

Aine, f., ‘line,’ from MidHG, and Mid 
LG. line, f., late OHG. lina, f., ‘rope, cable, 
line,” espec. ‘towline. The derivation 
from Lat. lénea is doubtful, because the 
latter does not signify ‘cable’ even in Mid 
Lat., but specially ‘ plumb-line,’ and in Mid 
Lat. ‘measure of length.’ As far as the 
sense is concerned, the word is more closely 
connected with Lat. linwm, ‘thread, cable, 
rope’; hence OHG, lina is the plur. of the 
Lat. word. In Rom.and MidLat., however, 
lénum does not occur in this sense. Perhaps 
Reine, as an independent Teut. derivative 
of lin, ‘linen,’ corresponds to Gr. Awala, 
dwéa, ‘rope, cord’? In that case AS. line, H. 
line, and Ole. lina (Goth. *leinjé, lit. ‘what 
is prepared from flax’), are also formed 
according to the genuinely Teut. principle 
(suffix, 76n). 


Leiner, n., ‘linen, prop. a neut. adj. 


_ used as a subst., MidHG. linen, linin, ‘ (of) 


linen.’ It is based on MidHG. lin, m., 
‘flax, linen, linen garment,’ OHG. and 
OSax. lin, n., Goth. dein, n., ‘linen’ In 
this case, as in that of anf, it is doubtful 
whether the term (common Teut. léna-) is 
cognate with or borrowed from the simi- 
larly sounding words in Lat. and Gr. If 
the Teut. word is really borrowed, the rela- 
tion of the consonants proves that Hanf was 
known to the Teutons previous to the per- 
mutation of consonants, 2.¢, long before 
our era; the same may be said of lina-, 
‘flax,’ since Pliny and Tacitus testify that 
linen was used among the Teutons when 
they wrote. Perhaps we may regard Scy- 
thian as the source of the cognates, as is 
indicated by the absence of the word among 
the Eastern Aryans. Comp. Lat. linum, 
Gr. Aivo-v, OSlov. lini, Lith. lina’, ‘ flax’ ; 
Ni- was retained in the dat. Ai-rl, plur, d-ra, 
hence the root of linum, Mvov, is l7- and no, 
the suffix. Comp. fetlachen and Reine — 
Aeimwand, f., is a ModHG. corruption 
of MidHG. linwdt, f., ‘linen,’ connecting 
it with HG. Gewand. The old wdét (OHG, 
and MidHG.) has become obsolete in Mod 
HG.; like AS. wed, ‘garment, it is allied 
to a lost Aryan root, wé, ‘to weave.’ 
Leis, m., ‘canticle, borrowed from Mid 
HG. and early ModHG. leis, leise, m., 
‘spiritual song, shortened from kirléise. 
Kyrie eleison was the refrain of hymns. 
leife, adj., ‘low, soft, gentle,’ from Mid 
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HG. lise, OHG,. *lisi (adv. liso), * low,’ also 
‘slow’ Under [ehren, Lift, and Lernen, a 
Teut. root, orig. meaning ‘to go,’ is dis- 
cussed, with which Goth. leds, ‘familiar,’ 
sees to be connected. The HG. word can, 
however, scarcely be directly allied to this 
adj., since the difference in meaning is too 
great. It is also questionable whether 
Teife belongs at all to the root l/s. Perhaps 
it is connected with Gr, de?os, Avapés, * soft, 
gentle, mild’; both, however, are better 
referred to Lat. lévis, “smooth” The nasal 
mained lins (leis), ‘low,’ presents a difli- 
culty. 

deiffe (1.), f., ‘list, border, selvage,’ from 
MidHG, liste, OHG. lista, f., ‘long strip, 
edge, lace, list?; comp. AS. list, f., E. list ; 
Ie. lista (lista 2), f., ‘border, strip’; in the 
non-Teut. languages there are no cognates, 
Note, however, the words borrowed in 
Rom., Ital. lista, Fr. liste, ‘strip, lace.’ 

Aeifte (2.), £, ‘groin,’ ModHG. only, 
probably not connected with the preceding 
word, but with Goth. *laistd, f. The latter 


is indicated also by E. last (dial.), ‘groin? » 
The equiv. AS. ledsca, MidE. léske, ModDu, | 
liesche, OSwed. liuske, Dan. lgske, diverge | 


too widely in sound from the HG. form ; 
the attempt to connect it with MidLat. 
laistus, ‘lap’ (Lex Salica), is also dubious. 

Aeiffen, Meiffe, m., from the equiv. 
MidHG. letst, m., ‘last’; OHG. lest (n. 2), 
‘forma.’ Corresponding to AS. ldst, lést, 
m., ‘footprint, track, forma,’ E. last. Goth. 
laists, m., ‘track, goal, with the facts men- 


tioned under l(eiften, indicate that *‘foot- | 


print’ is the orig. meaning of the HG. and 
E. words; this is probably an important 
fact in the history of the word, It is true 
that Ole. letstr, m., signifies ‘ foot,’ and 
‘short stocking, sock.’ 


Leiffen, vb., ‘to perform, accomplish,’ | 
from MidHG. and OHG. leisten, *to adhere | 


to and execute an order, fulfil one’s promise 
or duty’; corresponds to Goth. lazstjan, 
‘to pursue, yield.’ On account of its kin- 
ship with Gleife and Leijten, m.; the mean- 
ing of the HG. word (as well as the equiv. 
OSax. léstan) must be based on the Goth. 
vb. AS. léstan, ‘to perform, accomplish, 
hold, sustain, endure,’ whence E. to /ast. 
The common Teut. wk. vb. laistjan, lit. ‘to 
pursue’ (whence Span. and Port. astar, ‘to 
pay on behalf of another,’ was borrowed), 
is derived from Goth. laists, m., AS. ldst, 
m., ‘footprint’ (see under eiften), which 
are again derived from a root lis, ‘to go.’ 


| to lead, Ole. ledSa. 


This root has a constant tendency to pass 
from the sensuous meaning ‘ to go, follow,’ 
into an intellectual notion (see Lehre, Lernen, 
and Lift); comp. also leife. 

Seife, f., from the equiv. MidHG. lite, 
f£., ‘mountain, slope, declivity,’ OHG. lita, 
from an earlier *hlita, f. (Goth. *hleida, f.). 
The Teut. root hii is discussed more fully 
under fefnen, where also the allied terms 
signifying ‘hill’ may be compared. 

feitem, vb., from the equiv. MidHG. 
and OHG, ‘to lead, guide’ ; corresponding 
to OSax. lédan, Du. leiden, AS, lédan, E. 
All point to a non- 
recorded Goth. *laidjan, which (as factitive 
of the OTeut. liban, ‘to go,’ discussed under 
leiden) signifies lit. to cause to go’; comp. 
fendent, which also had orig. this same mean- 
ing. With the factitive *lazdjan is con- 
nected a Teut. laidé-, f., ‘leading,’ whence 
AS. ldd, ‘road, journey,’ in E. current only 
in loadstar, loadstone, and loadsman (AS. 
lédmann), equiv. to ModHG. Lotfe. Mod HG. 
Leitftern, MidHG. dectstérne, m., ‘the polar 
star that guides the mariners, loadstar.’ 

Aeifer, f., from the equiv. MidHG. 
leiter, leitere, OHG. leitara (earlier *hlettir), 
f., ‘ladder. It corresponds to Du. ladder, 
leer, AS. hiéider, hiéder, f., E. ladder ; 
the Goth. term */lai-dri (gen. -drjés), f., 
‘ladder,’ with a fem. suffix identical with 
Gr. -7pia, is wanting ; *hlat-dri is based 
on the hiz (pre-Teut. klz) discussed under 
Tefhnen, and in Gr, «At-paé this root has a 
meaning corresponding to that of the 
West Teut. word ; eiter is as it were ‘that 
which slants orleans.’ Scand. hletSr, ‘tent, 
may be connected with the equiv. Goth. 
hlecbra, f., and Gr. xla. Comp. Lehne, 
lefhnen, and Leite. 

Mende, f., ‘loins,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. lende, OHG. lentin, f.; corresponding 
to Du. lende, AS. lenden, f. (in the plur. 
lendenu, m.); Ole. lend, Dan. lynd, ‘loins’ 
(allied to Ic. lundur, ‘sirloin, saddle of 
mutton’?); in Goth. perhaps *landini, 
f. In case the 6 of Lat. lwmbus, ‘loins,’ 
represented Aryan dh, or rather dhw (for 
Lat. barba, representing bhardhd, see Bart, 
and Lat. ruber, representing Aryan rudhros, 
épvOpds, see tot), HG. Lende might be com- 
pared with it. The prim. form Indhwi- 
is also indicated by OSlov. lgdvija, f., 
‘loins, kidney.’ 

feitken, vb., ‘to guide, direct,’ from 
MidHG. lenken, ‘to bend, turn, direct’; a 
denominative of MidHG. lanke, OHG. 
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lanca, hianca, ‘hip, loins’ For further 
details see under §lanfe and Gelenf; it is 
also perhaps allied to link, lit. ‘oblique’ ; 
hence fenfen orig. means ‘to direct ob- 
liquely or sideways’ (comp. linf). It is 
also thought to be connected with Lith. 
lénkti, ‘to bend,’ 

er3, m. (Bav. langess, ldéngsing, Swiss 
langst), from the equiv. MidHG. lenze, mm. 
and f., ‘spring’ (from the variants lange3, 
langeze) ; OHG. lenzo, lenzin, langiz, m. ; 
the loss of the g is normal, as in Slik and 
Munzel. Comp. Du. lente, AS. lencten, m., 
‘spring,’ E. Lent. This West Teut. word 
was probably the term for spring, and 
Tacitus in the Germania seems to have a 
dim idea that it was used by the Teutons 
(Olc. var, MidE. and Scotch wér, North 
Fris. drs, wos, represent the North Teut. 
term primit. allied to Lat. vé, Gr. gap, 
Sans. vasar) ; for the other observations of 
Tacitus on the OTeut. divisions of time, 
comp. Herbjt (also Friiblina, which has sup- 
planted the old word en; in most of the 
modern dials. of Upper Germany ; see an 
old Aryan term for &en3 under Sahr). The 
word is peculiar to Teut.; it has not been 
authenticated in the non-Teut. lancuages ; 
its prim. meaning is therefore dubious. 
Some etymologists, misled simply by the 
similarity of sound, have connected Lenz 
with fang (Goth. laggs), and opined that it 
was so named from the lengthening of the 
days; such a derivation is at all events 
uncertain. 

derche, f, ‘lark, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. lérche, from léreche, léwreche, OHG. 
lérahha, f.; it is shown by the equiv. Du. 
leeuwertk, AS. ldwrice, léwerce, lawerce, E. 
lark, Scotch laverock, OSwed. lerikia, as 
well as the MidHG. variants Jéwerich, 
léwerech, léwerch, that a fuller form would 
have been */éwarahha in OHG. The Goth. 
form cannot be determined with any cer- 
tainty, nor can we say definitely whether 
the OHG. and AS. words are compounds 
or simply unusual derivatives. 

fermen, vb., from the equiv. MidHG., 
larnen, ‘to learn’ (more rarely ‘to teach’), 
OHG. lurnén, lérnén, ‘to learn’; comp. 
AS. leornian, E. to learn, OSax. linon for 
Goth. *liznan (pret. *liznéda) ; an OTeut. 
derivative of the partic. of the Goth. str. 
vb. lais, ‘I know,’ discussed under Lehre 
and lehren ; hence fernen means ‘to become 
experienced, informed.’ The cognates of 
the stem lis fall into two classes; to one 


belongs the sensuous notion ‘to go’ (comp. 
Leiften, Leifte, Gleife, and leije), the other 
comprises the words Lehre, fehven, and Goth. 
levs, ‘knowing.’ 

Lefer, vb., ‘to gather, glean, read,’ from 
MidHG., lésen, OHG. lésan, ‘to pick out, 
pick up, read,’ also ‘to narrate, relate.’ 
Goth. lsan, galisan, and AS. lesan, simply 
mean ‘to gather, collect’ ; from the latter 
E. to lease is derived. So too in earlier 
Olc, desa merely signifies ‘ to collect, glean.’ 
There can be no doubt that this was the 
prim. meaning of HG. fefen; hence it is pro- 
bable that the common Teut. lesan, ‘to 
gather up,’ is connected with Lith. lesz 
(léstz), ‘to peck, pick up grains of corn.’ 
There is no relation between Goth. lisan, 
‘to gather, and lais, ‘I know,’ laisjan, ‘ to 
teach’ (see Iehren, and fernen). The develop- 
ment of the meaning ‘to read’ from ‘to 
gather’ is indeed analogous to that of Lat. 
lego and Gr, \éyw, which the HG. significa- 
tions combine. Yet the state of OTeut. 
culture affords a finer and wider expla- 
nation of Iefen, ‘legere’?; since the mo- 
dern term Sudhftabe, ‘letter,’ is inherited 
from OTeut. times, when runic signs were 
scratched on separate twigs, the gathering 
of these twigs, which were strewn for pur- 
poses of divination, was equiv. to ‘reading 
(fefe) the runes.’ Hence OTeut. lesan 
expressed the action described by Tacitus 
(Germ. 10) as “surculos ter singulos tollit ;” 
in pre-hist. G. it also signified “sublatos 
secundum impressam ante notam interpre- 
tatur.” It is worthy of remark too that 
the OTeut. dials. have no common term 
for ‘to read,’ and this proves that the art 
was not learnt until the Teutons had sepa- 
rated into the different tribes. It is also 
certain that runic writing was of foreign, 
probably of Italian origin. The Goth used 
the expressions siggwan, wussiggwan, ‘to 
read,’ the Englishman AS. rédan, E. to 
read ; the former probably signified orig. 
‘loud delivery,’ the latter ‘to guess the 
runic characters.’ 

deffei, m. ‘(potter’s) clay,’ from Mid 
HG. létte, OHG. létto, m., ‘loam’ (é is due 
to the Bav. and Alem. dials.) ; to this is 
probably allied the Ic, graded form le}ja, 
f., ‘loam, dirt.” It is connected by some 
etymologists with Lat. l&twm, n., ‘mud, 
dirt,’ and by others, less probably, with 
OPruss. laydis, ‘loam,’ whose diphthong, 
compared with the a of the Teut. word, 
presents a difficulty. 
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lefgen, vb., ‘to injure” from letzen, 
OHG. lezzen, ‘to check, stop, hinder, 
damage, hurt’; corresponding to Goth. 
latjan, galatjan, ‘to stop, check,’ AS. lettan, 
E. to let ; a common Teut. denominative 
from the adj. lata- ; comp. [af and laffer.— 
fich lefzert, ‘to indulge oneself, from Mid 
HG. /etzen, ‘ to liberate, do one a kindness, 
take one’s leave, regale oneself.’ See also 
the following word. 

Tef3f, super. adj., ‘last,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG, lest, 1g337st, super. of 1az, adj., 
‘faint’; the ModHG. form seems to be due 
to LG., which must have produced lgtist 
and lezt (for letst). These forms actually 
occur in the Heliand. In OHG. 1¢337%st, 
1a336st, AS. letma and letmest (pointing 
to a Goth. *latwma, ‘ latest’); also AS. 
latost, K. last. The posit. of these OTeut. 
superlats, is the OTent. adject. stem lata- 
(see af), lit. ‘lazy, inactive, dilatory’ ; 
Tester orig. means ‘most dilatory, latest’ 
(comp, AS. and E. late). In the phrase 
gu guter Lest, ‘for the last time, finally,’ the 
noun is a corruption of Lek, which is con- 
nected with MidHG., lgtzen, ‘to end, take 


one’s leave, take refreshment,’ mentioned. 


under [eben, hence the expression meant 
orig. ‘as a choice farewell-banquet.’ 

Aeuchfe, f., ‘rail-tie,’ a Bav. and Suab. 
word, from the equiv. MidHG. /zuhse > pro- 
bably cognate with the equiv, Czech lugné, 
Pol. lusnia, Russ. Ujusnja, if these are not 
connected rather with Liinfe. 

Aeuchfe, f., “light, lamp,’ from MidHG, 
liuhte, f., ‘light, apparatus for giving light,’ 
also ‘brightness, lustre’; a derivative of 
Lidt—leuchfer, vb., from the equiv. Mid 
HG. and OHG. liuhten, ‘to shine, give 
light,’ corr sponding to Goth. liwhtjan, ‘ to 
shine, give light’ ; an OTeut. denominative 
from the adj. léwhta-, ‘light’ ; {eudjten meant 
lit. $to be light, bright.’ Comp. Licht. 

Lewumund, m., ‘reputation, character,’ 
from MidHG. and OHG, lawmunt, m., ‘re- 
putation, fame, report.’ In ModHG, it is 
perhaps instinctively interpreted as Leute 
Mund, ‘mouth of the people’; but the 
word is not a compound. In Goth. pro- 
bably *hliwmunds, m., which must be re- 
ferred to hitwma, ‘hearing, ear’; -munda- 
is perhaps an affix corresponding to Gr, 
-wat- and Lat. -mento- (in co-gné-mentum). 
The root hliu- has numerous derivatives, 
both in the Teut. and non-Teut. languages 
(comp. laut, lauten, Gr, xAéos, Sans. grdvas, 
‘fame’); Sans. grémata-m., n., ‘ hearing, 
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corresponds most nearly in form to HG, 
eumund. Lat. cr?men has absolutely no- 
thing to do with these last two terms.— 
Verleumden, ‘to calumniate,’ is not based 
directly on feumund, but on a MidHG. 
liwmde, normally a)breviated from it. 

Aeufe, plur only, ‘people,’ from Mid 
HG. liute, m. and n. plur., ‘ people, per- 
sons,’ with the sing. liwt, m. and n., ‘na- 
tion’; OHG. lvuti, m.and n. plur., ‘ people,’ 
also laut, m. and n., ‘nation’; correspond- 
ing to AS, leéde, plur., ‘people? It is un- 
certain whether we have to assume */iudus, 
‘nation,’ in Goth. The word is common 
to Teut. and Slav.; OSlov. ud, m., ‘na- 
tion,’ plur., Vjudye, ‘people,’ Lett. laudis, 
m. plur., ‘people, nation. They are con- 
nected with an Aryan root lud/, ‘to grow,’ 
which retained its meaning in Goth. liudan, 
OSax. liodan, AS. leddan, OHG. liotan ; 
comp. the Sans, root ruh, ‘to grow.’ The 
following Teut. words are also connected 
with the same stem, Goth. laups (gen. 
laudis) in swalaups, ‘so great,’ samalaups, 
“equally great, equal,’ juggalaups, ‘ youth,’ 
MidHG, J6te, ‘constituted’; Goth. ludjé-, 
f., face’; AS. leéd, m., ‘king.’ 

‘lich, adj. suffix, from MidHG. -lich, 
-lich (the short vowel on account of its posi- 
tion in an unaccented syllable), OHG. -léch; 
corresponding to Goth. -letks, AS. -lic, E. 
-ly. Orig, identical with the OTeut. lika-, 
‘body,’ discussed under Leidynam and gleich ; 
Goth. watraleiks, ‘ male,’ lit. ‘having a male 
body.” In this manner -lika is used in all 
the dials. as an adj. suffix. In some pro- 
nominal forms (folder and welder) the old 
-lik represents a suffix corresponding to 
Gr. -«os in TyKos, tAlkos. See gleid) and 
manniglid). 

lichf, adj., ‘light, luminous, from Mid 
HG. lieht, OHG. lioht, adj., ‘bright, radiant, 
shining’; corresponding to AS. ledht, E. 
light, adj. ; Goth. *liuhts, ‘bright,’ may be 
inferred from its derivative liwhtan, ‘to 
give light’ (see leuchten). It is questionable 
whether the dental ftcht is of particip. origin, 
as in alt, falt, faut, We. 

Sif, u., ‘light, luminary, candle,’ from 
MidHG. licht, OHG. lioht, n., ‘ light, lustre, 
brightness’ ; corresponding to OSax. lioht, 
Du. lich’, AS. leéht, n., E. light. The dental 
of the word isa suflix, as is shown by Goth. 
liuh-ap (gen. -adis), n., ‘light, sheen.’ OTe. 
ljés, n., ‘light? formed with a different 
suffix would be in Goth, *liuhs (gen, -sts) ; 
they are based on Aryan leukot-, leukt-, and 
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leukos-, leuks-, as a double stem; comp. 
Sans. rocis, n., Zend raocanh (for *récas), 
‘lustre, light’ The Aryan root lwk, by 
gradation leuk, has numerous derivatives, 
Sans. ruc (récdmt), ‘to give light,’ rukmd-s, 
adj., ‘glittering,’ subst. ‘jewels,’ rékd-s, mn., 
rocrnd, n., ‘light’; Gr. Neuxds, adj., ‘ white,’ 
éppid0xn, ‘morning twilight’ ; Lat. lucerna, 


liceo, lux, lucidus, lana, lamen, diluculum ; 


Olr. léche (t), ‘lightning, lén, ‘lustre’ ; 


OSlov. luéa, ‘ray, luna, f., ‘moon.’ In | 
Teut. there are also other derivatives of | 
the Aryan root luk ; comp. Leudhte, ltdht, adj., | 
Lohe and Ludhs, as well as Goth. lawhmwit, | 
f., ‘lightning, lauhatjan, ‘to give light’; | 


Olc. ome, AS. leéma, OSax. liomo, m., 
‘lustre’; AS. légetu, MidE, lett, ‘light- 
ning,” and OHG. Idhazzen, ‘to lighten’ ; 
comp. also Ludjg. With Sans. ruksa, Zend 


raok&a, adj., ‘bright, Pruss. lauksnos, f., | 
-plur., ‘stars,’ and Ole. Ujés, ‘light,’ are | 
also connected OHG. liehsen, adj., ‘ bright,’ | 


and AS. lizan, ‘to give light! 


Lichfert, vb., ‘to lighten, weigh(anchor),’ | 
ModHG. only; MidHG. liifien, ‘to raise | 


aloft, lift wp, air, as well as E. to lift, are 


unconnected with this word. Lidhten, as a _ 
nautical term, is borrowed from LG. fidhten, » 


lit. ‘to make heht, then ‘to lift up.’ 

Aid, in MUugenlid, n., from MidHG., lzé(t), 
n., ‘lid’ (espec. of a vessel), OHG. lit, 
earlier hit, n. ; corresponding to AS. hizd, 
n., ‘lid, door,” E. lid; Olc. klip, n., ‘gate.’ 
‘Eyelid’ in Ic. is augnalok, n., lit. ‘eye- 
Jock’ ; in MidE. also evelid, E. eyelod (Mid 


HG. ougelit), and hence the term, like | 
MAugapfel, iscommon both to G. and HE. hitd, 


‘lock-up, lid, is connected with an old 


verbal stem, OSax. and AS. hit lan, ‘to | 


cover, lock up.’ 
Yieb, adj., ‘dear, esteemed, from the 


equiv. MidHG. lep (inflected lzeber), OHG. — 
It corresponds to | 


liob (inflected lobér). 
Goth. liufs (6), AS. leéf, E. lief, adj., Du. 
lef, Olc. liafr ; a common Teut. adj. with 
the general meaning ‘dear’ ; it isregularly 
derived from pre-Teut, *léubho-, which is 
accurately represented by OSlov. ljubi 
(Aryan root dewbh, by gradation lubh). An 
OAryan adj. for ‘dear’ (Sans. priyd-s) was 
changed in meaning at an early period 
in Teut. (see fret) and supplanted by Lieb ; 
ModHG. and MidHG, lieben, OHG. liubdn, 
‘to love’; to this is allied AS. dafian, E. 
to love, with a weaker vowel stage of the 
root (AS. dufu, equiv. to E. love). Since 
HG, Lob, geloben, erfanben, glauben belong to 
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the same Teut. root Jub, by gradation lewd 
(pre-'l'eut. lubh, lewbh), we must assign to 
the latter a wider meaning, something like 
* pleasure’ and ‘approbation’ ; Sans. dubh, 
“to demand violently,’ Lat. labens, libens, 
‘with pleasure, willingly,’ lébet, ‘it pleases, 
is agreeable,’ libido, labido, ‘ pleasure, long- 
ing, desire.’ With these perhaps the com- 
mon Teut. word Justus, equiv. to uff, is also 
connected. 

Aiebftsckel, n. and m., ‘lovage,’ even 
in MidHG. Jzebstuckel, usually, however, 
lithestecke, m., which is based on Lat. ligus- 
ticwm (whence the equiv. Ital. levesteco, Fr. 
livéche). The unintelligible Lat. form was 
corrupted in the Middle Ages in the most 
varied ways; AS. lufestice is also based on 
AS. lufu, ‘love.’ OHG. lubistéchal, MidHG. 
laibestecke seem to be formed in allusion 
to OHG. luppi, MidHG. liippe, “juice of a 
plant producing strong effects’ (see Lab). 

died, n., from the equiv. MidHG. liet(d), 
OG. lod, n., ‘song’ (Goth. *liwp, n., may 
be inferred from liwPares, m., ‘singer, and 
liupdn, ‘ to sing praises’) ; comp. Du, Lied, 
AS. leép, n., ‘song’ The Teut. term for 
poetical productions, such as existed far 
earlier than the time of Tacitus (comp. 
“carmina antiqua,” Germania, 2). Poetry 
flourished long before the adoption of the 
letters of the runic alphabet, which was 
derived from the Lat. 

fiederlich, adj., ‘dissolute? from MidHG. 
hederlich, adj., ‘ light, pretty, trifling, frivo- 
lous’ (not recorded in OHG.), AS. lgpre, 
adj., ‘miserable, bad,’ points to *liuprs. 
To this is doubtlessly allied fotter- in com- 
pounds pointing to a Goth. *ludrs. Pro- 
bably Gr. édev@epos, ‘free,’ like the Teut. 
words, may be traced to a root deuth. Liider- 
Cid) for liederfich is a recent form of the adj. 
connecting it with Lubder (MidHG. lwoder). 

lieferm, vb., ‘to deliver, furnish, sup- 
ply,’ first occurs in early ModHG., formed 
from MidLat. liberare, ‘ dare, praebere’ (Fr. 
livrer). 

Tiegen, vb., ‘to lie, be situated, from 
the equiv. MidHG. ligen, lacken, OHG, 
licken, ligen, str. vb. ; corresponding to Du. 
liggen, AS. lidjan, E. to Wve (ligjan, lag, 
legans, was the orig. gradation, but Goth. 
lagan in the pres.) ; the common Teut, vb, 
for liege, which has numerous cognates 
in Aryan (root legh), Comp. Gr. ék«rpov, 
Aéxos, n., “bed, ddroxos, ‘bed-fellow, wife,’ 
also Nex5, ‘ woman in childbed,’ \oxéw, ‘to 
give birth. to’; Adxos, ‘lying in wait, am- 
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bush,’ also ‘lying-in, childbirth’? In Gr. 
epic poets aorist forms of a verb formed 
from a root legh, ex, have been preserved, 
Réxro, Aefaro, &c., with the meaning ‘to lie 
down, encamp.’ The vb. is also wanting 
in Lat., where, however, lectus, ‘ bed,’ a deri- 
vative of the root legh,is retained, OSlov. 
leggy (lest), to lie down,’ le&q (leZatz), ‘to 
he,’ In Hast Aryan the root is unknown. 
Comp. legen, Lager, and [djehen, 

dilie, f., ‘lily,’ from the equiv. MidHG. 
liye, OHG. lilja, f.; borrowed in OHG, 
from Lat. lélia, plur.; the brevity of the ¢ 
of the accented syllable in the G. word and 
also in E, (AS, lilie, I. lily) is the same as 
in Linte and Like, from Lat. lénea and déctwin. 
Comp. Mofe. 

find, gelimde, adj., ‘gentle, from Mid 
HG. linde, OHG. lindi, adj., ‘soft, gentle, 
tender, mild’ (Goth. *linps is wanting) ; 
corresponding to OSax. lithi, AS. lipe, 
‘mild, friendly, soft,” I. lithe. In Scand. 
an exact correspondence is not found ; the 
term used is linr, ‘friendly, mild, soft’ 
(whence Lapp. lines is borrowed), which 
with Bay. len, ‘soft, Du. lenig, ‘pliant,’ 
points to the fact that the dental of the 
G. and E. words is a suffix. Hence lin- is 
the root from which are formed in OTeut. 
Goth. af-linnan, ‘to go away, yield, Ole. 
linna, ‘to cease, AS. linnan, ‘to cease, 
part from, lose,’ OHG. bilinnan, ‘to relax, 
leave off” Therefore the Teut. root meant 
orig. ‘yielding disposition.’ Comp. OSlov. 
léntt, ‘lazy,’ Lat. lén-2-s, ‘gentle, mild,’ and 
lentus, ‘flexible, pliant.’ 

Linde, f., ‘linden, lime-tree,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG, linde, OHG. linta, f. ; cor- 
responding to Du. Linde, AS. lind, f. E. lind, 
linden, linden-tree (EK. lime-tree=‘ linden’ 
is obscure) ; Olc. lind, f., ‘lime-tree’; a 
common Teut. term for ‘linden,’ also, as 
an OTeut. warlike term, ‘shield,’ lit. ‘lin- 
den shield.’ Its earlier history is obscure ; 
ModHG. dial. tind, ‘ bast, and Scand. lende, 
‘girdle,’ derivatives of Linde, give no clue 
to the prim. meaning of the word. If we 
consider the change in meaning to which 
names of trees have been subject (see 
under Suche, Giche, and Tanne), we might 
assume that Linde is related to Gr. éddrn 
(from lentd), ‘pine tree, white pine’ ; it can 
scarcely be connected with Lat. Jentus, 
‘flexible’ (comp. lind), as if the inner bark 
of the linden were used at an early period 
for cords. 

Aindwurm, m., ‘winged serpent or 


dragon,’ borrowed, with the revival of Mid 
HG. literature in the last century, from 
MidHG, lintwurm, OHG. lindwurm, m., 
‘dragon’ (comp. also Wurm). The first 
component is identical in meaning with 
the second, which is only an explanation 
of the obscure term Lind, which was no 
longer understood ; comp. OHG. lind, lint, 
‘serpent’; Olc. linnr, ‘serpent’ (for *linpr), 
Windhund is a similar compound, 

dinie, f, ‘line, lineage,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. linie, f., from Lat. linea, f., with 
a change of quantity. It occurs even in 
OHG. 

fiwh, adj., ‘left, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. linc, adj., with the variant lenc (gen. 
-kes) ; the form with sl is probably quite 
as old as that with initial 7 (comp. droffeln, 
Stier, Hocen, and (een), In OHG. only 
lencha, f., ‘left hand, is recorded ; the adj. 
is rendered by winistar, MidHG. winster, 
in Bay. lérz, lérc, and tenk, Lower Rhen, 
sline (this is doubtless a primitive variant 
of link, as is shown by the analogies under 
droffeln, Stier, Hocen, and Lecfen) ; in E. left 
(As. *lyfte? Du. luckt). In the OTeut. 
dials. there are no other correspondences 
of finf ; perhaps ModHG. fenfen is allied to 
this word with the prim. meaning ‘ oblique, 
awry’; lenfen signifies lit. ‘to direct ob- 
liquely.” Gchlimm may also be a cognate. 

Ainmen, n, a LG. form for einen, 
‘linen, which was introduced in the last 
century into Upper Germany through the 
Westphalian linen trade. OSax. lint is 
still used as an adj., ‘flaxen, linen,’ 

Aimfe, f., ‘lentil, lens, from the equiv. 
MidHG. linse, OHG. linsi, f., with the 
MidHG,. and OHG. variant linsin. It is 
not certain whether the word comes from 
Lat. lens, f., because other borrowed terms 
are based not on the nomin. of the Lat. 
word (comp. Sreiz, eld, yet also Pabjt), 
but on the stem appearing in the oblique 
cases ; hence Lat. lent- (as is shown by AS. 
lens) ought to have appeared as *linz- in 
HG, <An analogous case of an apparent 
permutation of nt to ns is furnished by E. 
jlint, equiv. to OHG. flins, MidHG, vlins 
(see §linte) ; these difficulties are not yet 
solved, Grbje, however, testifies that we 
are not compelled to assume that Linfe was 
borrowed from Lat. Comp. also OSlov. 
lesta (from *lentja), Lith. lénszis, ‘lentil? 

Aippe, f., ‘lip,” unknown to MidHG. 
and OHG. ; it has appeared in the written 
language since Luther. It is the LG. and 
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MidG. word for UpG. Lefze ; comp. OSax. 
*lippa, Du. lip, AS. lippa, E. lip; in Goth. 
we have perhaps to assume *lipj6,f. Ac- 
cording to OSax. lépur the Teut. root is 
lep, and this, following the permutation of 
consonants, is based on leb, The corre- 
spondence with Lat. labiwm is generally 
accepted ; but when this is connected with 
lambere, ‘to lick,’ difficulties are presented, 
especially. by the meaning. To represent 
the lip as ‘that which licks’ is not satis- 
factory. In Teut. a vb. (OHG. laffan, pret. 
luof) corresponding to Lat. /ambere has been 
retained, and the rules of gradation show 
that HG. Lippe cannot be allied to this; 
Lippe is connected rather with a Goth. vb. 
*lipan, not *lapan (OHG. laffan). Lat. 
labiwm was derived perhaps from *lebuwm 
(Goth. *linj6) and connected with lambere ; 
to this ModPers. lab, ‘lip, is allied. The 
LG. word passed through Du. into Fr. lippe, 
f., ‘ blobber lip.’ 

lifpeltt, vb., ‘to lisp, with a diminu- 
tive or {requentative suffix from MidHG. 
and OHG. lispen, vb., ‘to stammer’ ; never 
‘to speak through the lips’ as a derivative 
of Lefze (see Lippe); it rather represents 
wlispen (thus in Lower Rhen. in the 15th 
cent., also by transposition, wilspen ?). 
Comp. AS. wlsp, wlips, OHG. lisp, ‘stam- 
mering’; E. to lisp, Du. lispen. 

iff, f., ‘craft, cunning, deceit,’ from 

MidHG. and OHG. list, m. (f. in MidG. 
and OHG.), ‘wisdom, prudence, slyness, 
sly purpose, cunning, art.’ Goth. lasts is 
by chance recorded with the ModHG. 
sense only. The meaning ‘prudence’ is 
the orig. one; AS, last, f., ‘art, propriety, 
cunning,’ E. list; Olc. list, f., ‘prudence, 
skill in an art, propriety.’ Thus the sig- 
nification of the word fluctuates in several 
dials. between the prim. meaning ‘ pru- 
dence’ and ‘cunning.’ The subst., as an 
old abstract in t¢ (Goth. lsti-ns, ace. plur.), 
belongs by its structure to the Goth. pret. 
pres. lais, ‘I know’; the verbal stem 
lis, with the orig. sense ‘to know,’ is still 
widely diffused in HG., comp. fehren and 
fernen. Moreover, on the common Teut. 
listt- are based the Slav. cognates of OSlov. 
listt and the Rom. class comprising Fr. 
leste and Ital. lesto, ‘skilful, nimble.’ 

Aiffe, f., ‘list, roll’? ModHG. only, from 
Fr, deste, Ital. lista, which are again de- 
rived from HG, Leifte (MidHG. liste). 

Aifge, f, ‘twisted lace, bobbin,’ from 
MidHG. lttze, f., ‘twisted lace, cord as a 


barrier’; from Lat. lictum, n., ‘thread.’ 
The change made in the quantity when 
the word was borrowed in MidHG. as 
litze is analogous to that in Qilie and Linte. 
From the Lat. licitwm (whence Fr. lice, 
‘lists, arena ’) are also derived Qwillid) and 
Driflich, which see. 

Gob, n., ‘praise,’ from MidHG. lop (6), 
OHG. lob, n. and m., ‘praise, reward, glori- 
fication’; corresponding to Du. lof, AS. 
lof, m., ‘praise, fame’; Ole. lof, n., ‘fame, 
reward, praise, laudatory poem,’ also ‘ per- 
mission,’ points to the similarity of the 
roots of {oben and erfauben (comp. MidHG. 
urloup and urlop, ‘ permission’), The old 
gradation lub-liub-laub comprises ModHG. 
ob, Lich, glauben, and erlauben ; in AS., lufu 
(equiv. to E. love) is the weakest form of 
the root with the meaning corresponding 
to HG, lieb (Goth. dws). Under fieb the 
prim, sense of the Aryan root leubh (Sans. 
lubh, Lat. lubet, lubido) is assumed to be 
‘inclination’; in meaning, Lith. liawpsé, 
‘hymn,’ /éupsints, ‘to extol, are the most 
closely allied. With regard to the grada- 
tion, 1t is also noteworthy that MidHG. 
and ModHG, loben, OHG. lobdn, lobén, vb., 
AS. lofian, vb., ‘to praise,’ are represented 
in Olc. by lofa, vb., ‘to praise, commend, 
permit,’ and that Olc. leyfa (from *laubjan) 
has also the same double sense.—ModHG. 
and MidHG. lobesam, adj., ‘laudable,’ OHG, 
lobosam, AS. lofswm ; Goth. galufs, galaufs, 
‘precious,’ lit. ‘having praise,’ so too OHG, 
gilob, * precious.’ 

doch, n., ‘hole, dungeon, haunt,’ from 
MidHG., loch, n., OHG. loh, gen. lohhes, 
n., ‘enclosed place, prison, lurking-place, 
cave, hole, opening’ Comp. AS. loc, n., 
‘enclosed place, lock’ ; loca, m., ‘enclosed 
place, prison’; from the former EJ ock is 
derived. The various meanings all origi- 
nate in ‘enclosed place’; comp. Goth. 
usluka-, ‘opening.’ The subst. is forme:t 
by gradation from an old Teut. vb. (obso- 
lete in ModHG.), MidHG. lichen, OHG. 
lahhan, Goth. lakan, AS. lacan, ‘to lock,’ 
which may be compared (since the pre- 
Teut. root is lug) with Lith! aitw (Laat), 


‘to be broken,’ as well as with Sans. ruj, 


‘to break,’ 

docke, f., ‘lock, curl, tress,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG., loc (plur. locke), OHG. loc 
(plur, locché’, m.; comp. AS. locc, E. lock, 
Ole. lokkr, Du. lok, ‘lovk.’ A common 
Teut. word for ‘lock’ (Goth. *lukks is by 
chance not recorded), and peculiar to the 
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‘Teutons, who from the earliest times laid 
special stress on the mode of wearing the 
hair; the freeman was distinguished by 
his long streaming locks, while the bond- 
man wore his hair short. The Southerners 
(see fab!) were specially struck with the 
golden curly hair of the Teutons when 
they first came into contact with them. 
It is true that curls were considered effe- 
minate by the earlier Northmen, thouzh 
in Germany they were fondly cherished. 
Comp. also Haar, Sdhopf, Hede, and other 
words for ‘hair’ peculiar to Teut. The 
primit. history of the word is obscure ; 
Lode (as ‘that which is bent’) is most 
probably connected with an Aryan root, 
lug, ‘to draw, bend, curve’; comp. Gr. 
Avy- in Avydw, Avylfw, ‘I bend, tie,’ also 
Avyos, ‘ young, pliant twig? (Lith. palugnas, 
adj.,‘pleasing’?). In Teut. the following are 
also probably allied to these—Goth. lékan, 
‘to draw’ (uslékan, ‘to unsheathe a sword’), 
North. Eng. to look, ‘to weed,’ Bav. liechen, 
‘to pluck’ (e.g. the flax out of the ground). 

locket, vb., ‘to curl, entice,’ from Mid 
HG. locken, OHG. locchén, ‘to entice, al- 
lure, decoy,’ with the equiv. variant Mid 
HG. liicken, OHG. lucchen, Olc. only has 
a corresponding lokka, ‘to entice.’ To these 
Lith. Jugsti, ‘to beg,’ is primit, allied. Comp. 
Luder, allied to faden. 

locker, adj., ‘loose, spongy, dissolute,’ 
first occurs in early ModHG. with the 
MidHG. variant loger; in UpG. lucke, 
liicke (now Luc) ; from the same root as Licke 
(Teut. root lug). 

foderit, vb., ‘to blaze, flare,’ first occurs 
in early ModHG. ; lit. perhaps ‘to spring 
up (of plants)’; a LG. word. Comp, West- 
phal. lodern, ‘to grow luxuriantly,’ to which 
OHG. lota, ‘young shoot,’ is allied; for the 
root dud see under Leute. 

Loéffel, m., ‘spoon, ladle,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. /effel, OHG. le fil (lepfil), 
m.; corresponding to LG. and Du. depel 
(whence Ie. lepill, ‘spoon’). Derived from 
a Teut. root lap, ‘to drink, lick,’ which is 
assumed by OHG. laffan, ‘to lick, AS. 
lapian, ‘to drink, lap’; further by Lat. 
lambere, ‘to lick’; hence Léjfel means lit. 
*a utensil for sipping liquids’ (see fefze and 
Lippe). The Scand. term is spdénn, which 
was adopted in E. as spoon (in AS. cucelére, 
eauiv. to Lat. cochlear) ; see under Span. 

“oh, adj. (espec. in lidjterloh, ‘in full 
blaze’), ‘ blazing, flaring, ModHG. only ; 
allied to the following word, 


Adobe (1.), f., ‘blaze,’ from MidHG. lohe, 
m. (MidG, also f.), ‘ flame, lurid ray,’ OHG. 
*loho (Goth. *latha); the term used in 
OHG. was loug, MidHG. louc (AS. lég, lig). 
These, like OlIc. loge, m., ‘flame,’ are de- 
rived from the Teut. root luh, ‘to give 
light, which still exists in HG. Lidt, and 
which as Arvan luk appears in Lat. lucere, 
lua, OSlov. luéa, ‘ray,’ and the Sans. rue, 
‘to shine,’ rocis, ‘light.’ 

dobe (2.), f., ‘tanning bark,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG., MidLG., and OHG. 16 (gen. 
léwes), n. ; comp. Du. loot. Distinct from 
Lohe (1), since it presumes a Goth, *lawa- ; 
origin obscure. 

lohem, vb., ‘to flare. blaze, from the 
equiv. MidHG. lohen, OHG, lohén ; allied 
to Lohe (1). 

Sohn, m., ‘reward, wages,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG, and OHG. lén, m. and n. ; 
a word common to OTeut.; comp. the 
equiv. Goth. lawn, Ole. daun, AS. ledn, 
Du. loon, OSax. lén. Since na- is the suffix, 
we may connect the root lau- with OSlov. 
lovit, ‘booty, chase, Lat. lu-crum, ‘ gain,’ 
Gr. drodatw, ‘to partake of’; others make 
it cognate with Olr. léag, ‘reward,’ 

Sold, m., ‘darnel,” trom the equiv. 
MidHG. lulch, lullich, lulche, m. ; the OHG. 
word is wanting, therefore it is difficult to 
determine when the term was borrowed 
from the equiv. Lat. loliwm. It is also 
conceivable that the G. word is independent 
of the Lat., especially as the former is 
lengthened by a guttural. 

Loos, sce Lvs. 

orbeer, m., ‘laurel,’ from MidHG. 
lérber, OHG. lérbert, n. and f.; lit. ‘the 
berry of the ldrboum’ (OHG. and MidHG.); 
lér- in lér-bowm, lér-beri, is Lat. lauwrus, 
‘laurel tree,’ which was probably known 
in Germany even before the 7th cent. 
(comp. Ital. lauro, Fr. laurier). 

fos, Loos, n., ‘lot, fate, chance,’ from 
MidHG. and OHG. 163, m. and n., ‘ lot, 
casting lots, drawing a lot, disposal by lot- 
tery, division of an inheritance’; comp. 
Goth. Alauts, ‘lot, inheritance, Ole. hlaut 
(hlutr), ‘lot, portion, sacrifice,” AS. hlyt 
and hlot, E. lot. To these are allied the 
str. vbs.—Olc. hljéta, AS. hledtan, OSax. 
hliotan, OHG. liozan, MidHG. Liezen, ‘ to 
obtain by lot, acquire.” This verbal stem 
in heathen times was probably a sacrificial 
term (comp. MidHG. lezen, ‘to predict,’ 
Olc. hlaut, ‘sacrifice’; also Tacitus, Ger- 
mania, 10). Old derivatives of this root 
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hlut, which is peculiar to Teut., passed also 
into Rom. ; comp. Ital. lotto, ‘ lottery urn,’ 
Fr. lot, ‘share, OF r. loti, ‘to cast lots, 
predict, Fr. loterie, ‘lottery.’ 

fos, adj., ‘loose, released,’ from MidHG, 
lés, ‘free, unimpeded, bare, plundered, re- 
leased, wanton, not solid, frivolous’; cor- 
responding to Goth. laws, ‘empty, invalid, 
vain,’ Olc. ‘loose, free, unimpeded,’ AS. 
leds, ‘loose, false, deceitful’ (to this is 
allied E. leas, ‘lie, and E. -less, only as 
the second part of a compound; E. loose 
is borrowed from Scand.), Du. los, OSax. 
Ids; the adj. form Jausa-, common to Teut., 
is from the root lus, ‘ to be loose,’ discussed 
under yerficven. From the Teut. adj. is 
derived Span. lozano, ‘merry, cheerful.’ 
See [ofen. 

Léfchen (1.), vb., to extinguish, ¢o out’; 
in the ModHG. vb. two MidHG. vbs. are 
comprised, Mid HG. léschen (most frequently 
erléschen), str. vb., ‘to cease to burn, go out,’ 
and the corresponding factitive leschen, ‘ to 
extinguish’ ; comp. OHG, léskan, irléskan, 
intrans., and lesken, traus. ; this verbal stem 
is unknown to the other Teut. languages. 
The sk of OHG. léskan is really a suffix of 
the pres, stem (see drefdyen and twafdhen), as 
may be inferred from the connection with 
the Teut. root leg (see liegen) ; erldjdyen is 
lit. ‘to lie down,’ 

léfchen (2.), vb., ‘to discharge a ship,’ 
borrowed from the equiv. LG., Du. lossen ; 
comp. Dan. losse, Swed. lossa, the origin 
and early history of the cognates are un- 
known (comp, Boot, Bord, and Male). 

Idfer, vb., ‘to loosen, free,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. lesen, OHG. lésen (*ldsjan) ; 
a derivative of the MidHG, and OHG. 
adj. 16s (see f08) ; comp. Goth. Jausjan, ‘ to 
loosen,’ from faus, ‘ loose.’ 

Mofitatg, f,, ‘war-cry, watchword,’ from 
the equiv. late MidHG, losunge, lézunge, 
the first appearance of which in the 15th 
cent. makes it impossible to determine the 
correct MidHG. form and its derivation 
(from Los? or from I[ofen, ‘to hear’? see 
Taufdhen). 

Aof, n., ‘lead (or soft metal), half an 
ounce,’ from MidHG. ié¢ (in OHG. by 
chance not recorded), n., ‘lead, weight cast 
from lead’; corresponding to Du. lood, 
‘lead, kind of weight, AS. ledd, E. lead. 
The old West Teut. *lauda-, n., ‘lead,’ is 
connected with the equiv. Olr. ludide.— 
{dfer, vb., from the equiv. MidHG. leten, 
‘to solder,’ is a derivative of Qvt.—I6fig, 
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‘of due alloy,’ corresponds in compounds 
to MidHG., letec, ‘of full weight, contain- 
ing the due proportion of a noble metal.’ 

Aoffe, m., ‘pilot,’ like féfdjen (2) Mod 
HG. only; borrowed from LG. and Du. 
loots, loods, ‘pilot.’ Perhaps the word ori- 
ginated in E., in which loadsman, ‘ steers- 
man,’ occurs as an old compound of load, 
AS. ldd, ‘street, way’ (see feiten). With 
regard to the o in Lotfe, see Boot. 

Aoffer:, in compounds like Lotterbube, 
‘vagrant, knave, from MidHG. loter,. 
‘slack, light- minded, frivolous, knave, 
ne’er-do-well, buffoon,’ OHG. lotar, ‘empty, 
vain’; comp. AS. loddére, ‘villain.’ Al- 
lied to Liederlich. 

Adwe, m., ‘lion, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. lewe, léwe (lowwe, léuwe), OHG. léwo, 
lewo (lowwo), m. ; comp. OSax. and AS. leo, 
Du. leeww ; undoubtedly a loan-word, since 
there is no common Teut. and no old Aryan 
term for ‘lion.’ Lat. Jeo, however, does not 
suffice to explain all the G. forms of Middle 
Europe. OHG lowwo and MidHG. léwwe, 
‘lion, are specially abnormal (E. dwn is 
derived from Fr. lion). These late oceur- 
ring OHG. forms with ow are preserved in 
ModHG. names of places and streets, such 
as Lauenburg, Lauengaffe. The MidHG, fem. 
lunze (also lewinne), ‘ lioness,’ still remains 
obscure, 

duchs, m., ‘lynx,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. and OHG, luhs, m. ; corresponding to 
OSax. lox, Du. losch, AS. loz, m. The s of 
this OTeut. stem is a suffix, as in Fuchs ; 
hence Swed. Jé (Goth. *la@#hé), and in the 
non-Teut. languages Lith. lészis, Gr. Avyk-, 
‘lynx. It is probably related to the root 
luh in it (Ole. Yds, ‘light, AS. lixan, 
‘to give light’), since the sharp, gleaming 
eyes of the lynx may have given rise to 
the name, 

Aiicke, f., “gap, chasm,’ from MidHG, 
liicke, lucke, OHG. lucka, from *luqgja, f., 
‘hole, gap,’ closely allied to locfer (MidHG, 
loger, UpG. luck). The UpG. dials. con- 
tain a prim, form *luggia (Swiss lugg, not 
lukx), hence OHG. luccha, ‘ gap,’ is abnor- 
mal. For this reason too the phonetic 
relation of the word to Lod) is obscure. 

Auder, n., ‘lure, decoy, bait, from Mid 
HG. luoder, n., ‘bait, gluttony, dissolute 
life, loose woman’ (from an OTeut. lépra- 
is derived Fr. leurre, ‘lure, bait’). Its 
connection with ModHG. Laven is probable, 
since ‘ bait’ is the orig. sense— Liiderlic, 
see [tederlich. : 
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Luff, f. (UpG. masc.), ‘air, breeze,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG, and OHG., luft, m. and 
f.; a common Teut. term; comp. Goth. 
luftus, Ole. lopt, AS. lyft (E. lift, dial. only), 
OSax. luft, Du. lucht, ‘air Whether Ole. 
lopt, ‘loft’ (comp. Laube), isa derivative of 
the same word remains dubious ; nor is it 
ofany help in determining the primit. sense 
of the specifically Teut. duftu-, especially 
as indubitable cognates in the non-Teut. 
languages are wanting. 

Aug, m., MLiige, f., ‘lie, falsehood,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. luc (q), liige (lii- 
gene), OHG. lugin, f.; an abstract of Litgen 
(dial. fliegen), MidHG. liegen, OHG, logan, 
str. vb. ‘to lie.” Comp. OSax. lugina, ‘lie,’ 
from liogan, Du. leugen, logen, from liegen, 
AS. lyge (E. lie), from ledgan, Goth. liugn, 
‘lie,’ from liugan, str. vb. ‘to lie’—SLiig- 
ter, m., ‘liar,’ from Mid HG. liigenere, OHG. 
lugindrt. To this common Teut. root lug 
(Aryan lugh), ‘to lie” Goth. liugan (pret. 
liuyaida), ‘to marry,’ has no relation ; the 
latter, like OF ris. logia, ‘to marry,’ is con- 
nected rather with Olr. lwige, ‘oath’ (primit. 
form lughio-). ModHG. tiigen is more pro- 
bably allied to OSlov. liq (tigate), ‘to lie,’ 
litda, ‘lie.” From Teut., Ital. (dial.) luchina, 
‘false story,’ is derived. 

fatgen, vb., ‘to look out, spy,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG, lwogen, OHG. luogén ; cor- 
responding to OSax. lécén, AS. lécian, FE, 
to look, with an abnormal k for g. From 
these Norman luquer is borrowed. The 
early history of this West Teut, stem lékaz, 
ldgar-, is obscure. 

duke, f., ‘dormer window, hole, hatch- 
way,’ prop. a LG. word meaning ‘opening’ ; 
allied to Loch. 

fuller, vb., ‘to lull,” ModHG. only; a 
recent onomatopoetic term. 

Atinime!, m., ‘lubber, scoundrel,’ first 
occurs in ModHG. ; probably derived from 
the antiquated adj. [umm, ‘ relaxed, loose,’ 
which is based on MidHG. liieme, OHG. 
luomt, ‘mild, languid’ (MidHG. liiemen, 
‘to slacken, relax, be wearied’), and con- 
nected with lafm. 

Lump, m., ‘scamp, ragamuffin,’ Mod 
HG. only; prop. identical with Lumpen, 
m., ‘rag, tatter, which in late MidHG. 
appears as lumpe with the same sense. 
It was probably introduced from LG. ; 
comp. Du. lomp, ‘rag, tatter, patch,’ lom- 
perd, ‘lout’ (to this Ole. leppr, ‘shield,’ is 
allied ?); comp. appenand Laffe.—hintpert, 
vb., lit. ‘to treat or regard as a ragamuffin,’ 


Aunge, f., ‘lung, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. lunge, OHG. lungun (plur. lungunnd), 
f.; corresponding to the equiv. Goth. 
*luggd, Ole. lunga, AS. lungen, E. lungs 
(prop. plur. on account of the two lobes), 
Du. long. Some etymologists connect these 
cognates with the OTeut. root ling, ‘to be 
light,’ which appears in fetdt and gelingen. 
Comp. Port. leve, ‘lung, from Lat. levis, 
‘light, E. lights from light, Russ. legkoe 
from legkij. 

fungern, vb., ‘to seek prey, yearn,’ Mod 
HG. only ; a derivative of the West Teut. 
adj., MidHG. lunger, OHG. lungar, ‘speedy, 
quick,” AS. lungor, ‘quick,’ which, with 
Gr. éhagpés, ‘quick,’ is connected with the 
Aryan root lengh, discussed under the pre- 
ceding word (see [etdht). 

Lining, m., ‘sparrow’ (LG.), from the 
equiv. OSax. hlauning. Origin obscure. 

Aiinfe, f., ‘linch-pin, from the equiv. 
late MidHG. luns, lunse; comp. OSax. 
lunisa, Du. duns, lens. In OHG. lun, luna, 
MidHG,. lun, lune, f., also OHG. luning, 
MidHG. liininc, liner, ‘lungs’; comp. AS. 
lynes, m., E. linch-pin (Goth. *lunist is 
wanting) ; it may have been formed like 
Goth. aqizt, jukuzt. Some etymologists con- 
nect these cognates with the Aryan root lu, 
‘to loosen,’ discussed under verlteven, so that 
Liinfe is lit. ‘peg for loosening the wheel.’ 
Comp. further AS. dlynnan, ‘to release’ 

Aunfe, f., ‘lunt, match” ModHG. only ; 
corresponding to Du. lonte, E. lunt, Dan. 
lunte. In earlier ModHG, and in modern 
dials. it signifies ‘wick of a lamp’ (prop. 
‘tow’ ?), allied to MidHG. litnden, ‘to 
burn’ (OHG. lunda, ‘tallow’?), Further 
cognates are uncertain.—dunfe, ‘brush 
of a fox,’ is a fiyurative sense of unte, 
‘lunt’ (2.¢., from its fiery colour), 

Liipfer, ‘to set free and then raise aloft,’ 
an UpG. vb., from the equiv. MidHG. 
liipfen, lwpfen. Since the word is not 
found in other languages (Goth. *luppjan 2), 
its origin caunot be discovered ; perhaps 
it is connected with the cognates of Liufel. 
In ModHG, a modern vb., liiften (allied to 
Luft), ‘to lift” has supplanted the cognate 
phonetic form fiipfen. 

Autfe, f., ‘pleasure, delight, fancy, lust,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. lust, m. and f.,, 
OHG. lust, f.; corresponding to Goth. 
lustus, Olc. lyst, AS. lyst, lust, E. list, lust, 
Du. and OSax. lust ; a common Teut. ab- 
stract, the origin of which is still dubious. 
Its relation to lieben (Teut, root dud, ‘to 
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desire’), as well as to the root lus (see 
verlieren) is improbable; it is rather con- 
nected with a root las, ‘to desire,’ to which 
is allied Gr, AvAalowar, Sans. root lag (for 


luls), ‘to desire,’ and also with the Saus. 
root lod, lud, ‘to move.’ 

fuffcher, vb., ‘to suck,’ ModHG. only, 
a recent onomatopoetic term, 
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maden, vb., ‘to make, produce, cause, 
perform,’ from the equiv. MidHG. machen, 
OHG. mahhén ; corresponding to the equiv. 
OSax. makén, Du. maken, AS. macian, E, 
to make ; a common Teut. vb. for ‘to make,’ 
but existing also as a borrowed term in 
the Northern dials. The OHG. vb. further 
signifies ‘to combine, join” As allied to 
Goth. *makén, comp. the adjs.—OlIc. *makr, 
only in the compar. makara, ‘more suit- 
able or convenient,’ AS. gemee, ‘ suitable, 
fit, OHG. gimah, ‘combined with, belong- 
ing to, corresponding, convenient,’ MidH@G. 
gemach, ModHG. gemad); OHG. gimah, 
neut. of the adj., ‘combination, conveni- 
ence, agreeableness,’ MidHG. gemach, m. 
and n., ‘comfort, agreeableness, place where 
one rests, dwelling, room,’ Mod HG. Gemach ; 
further, AS. gemedtéa, ‘husband, wife,’ 
E. make, ‘companion, spouse,’ E. match, 
OHG. gimahho, ‘companion,’ gimahha, 
‘wite,” OHG. gimahhidi, MidHG. geme- 
chede, n., ‘spouse.’ Hence results a Teut. 
root mak, ‘to join or belong to in a suit- 
able manner’ (equiv. in meaning to the 
root gad in @atte), A non-Teut. root mag, 
with this sense, has not yet been found. 

Wad, f., ‘might, force,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. and OHG. maht, f., ‘might, power, 
ability’; comp. OSax. maht, Du. magt, AS. 
meaht, miht, K. might, Ole. matir, m., Goth. 
mahts, f., ‘might, power, capacity.’ The 
common Teut. *mahti-, f.; which may be 
deduced from these words, is an old verbal 
abstract of Goth. magan. See mégen and 
Gemadt. 

Wade, n., ‘maiden, girl, servant,’ 
ModHG. only, a derivative of Magd, with 
the dimin. suffix -dhen (in UpG. Maidle, 
Madel, &e., with dimin. J. 

Wade, f., ‘maggot,’ from MidHG. made, 
m., ‘worm, maggot,’ OHG. mado; corre- 
ponding to Du. made, AS. mapa, Goth. 
mapa, ‘maggot, worm.’ Hence the equiv. 
Olc. mapkr, m. (with a suffix), from which is 
derived MidE. mabek, E. mawk, ‘maggot’ ; 
Goth. *mapaks (E. maggot is probably 
not allied). The orig. sense of the OTent. 


*mapan-, ‘maggot,’ is perhaps ‘gnawer’ ; 
it has been connected with the root mé, 
‘to mow’; Motte (MidHG. and ModHG, 
variant matte) may also be akin. 

BWagd, f., ‘maid, servant,’ from Mid 
HG. maget (plur. megde), met, ‘maiden, 
virgin,’ also ‘bond girl, servant, OHG. 
maygad (plur. magidt, megidr), f., ‘maiden’ ; 
corresponding to Goth. magaps (wanting 
in Olc.), AS. meg, OSax. mugath, f. ; the 
common OTeut. word (unknown only in 
Scand.) for ‘maiden,’ in OSax. and Mid 
HG. also with the ModHG. sense ‘ maid, 
servant, From these are derived the 
diminutives (see Ridfein and CSdhwein), 
Goth. *magadein, n., OHG. magatin, Mid 
HG. magetin, n., ‘girl’ AS. megden, E. 
maid, maiden (AS. meg, f., ‘ maiden,’ be- 
came obsolete at the beginning of the Mid 
E. period), Goth. magaps, ‘maiden, and 
its cognates in the other languages are old 
femin. derivatives from an archaic term, 
magus, ‘boy, youth’; comp. Goth. magus, 
‘boy, servant,’ Ole. mggr, ‘son,’ AS. mago, 
‘son, youth, man, servant.’ To this is 
allied another femin. derivative, Goth. 
mawt, Ole. mér (for *magwi, with the loss 
of ag, see Miere) ; comp. further AS. medwle, 
‘oirl.’ Teut. magus, ‘son, boy, servant,’ is 
equiv. to Olr. mace, ‘boy, youth, son’ (comp. 
the Ir, proper names MacCarthy, &c.). 

BWage, m., formed from the equiv. Mid 
HG. mde (g), m., OHG. mdg, m., ‘kins- 
man’; corresponding to OSax. mdg, AS. 
mueg, m., ‘kinsman,’ The allied terms in 
the East Teut. languages denote special 
degrees of relationship ; comp. Goth. mégs, 
‘daughter’s husband,’ Ole. madgr, ‘ brother- 
in-law, son-in-law, father-in-law,’ Pro- 
bably mdg signified orig. ‘one who is 
related by marriage.” HG. distinguishes 
between Schwert and Syillmagen, just as 
MidHG. does between swértmdge, ‘rela- 
tives on the male side,’ and spinnelmdge, 
‘relatives on the female side’; similarly in 
AS. spérmagas and spinelmdgas. 

Wager, m.,fromtheequiv. MidHG. and 
MidLG, mage, OHG. mago, m., ‘stomach’ ; 
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comp. Du. maag, AS. maga, MidE. mawe, 
E. maw, Ole. mage, Dan, mave, ‘stomach’; 
Goth. *maya (gen. *magins) is wanting, 
From Teut, is derived Ital. dial.) magone, 
‘crop (of birds)” or rather magun, also 
magon, ‘vexation,’ to which Rheeto-Rom. 
magén, ‘stomach,’ is allied.’ For the early 
history of the word we have no definite 
clue; to derive Magen from mégen, root 
mag, ‘to be able, have strength’ (as if the 
stomach were the ‘nourishing, strength 
giving part’), is not to be commended, 
The names of parts of the body need not, 
however, be traced back to a verbal root ; 
comp. Herz, Mere, and Leber. 

mager, adj., ‘lean, lank, meagre,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG, mager, OHG. magar, 
adj.; corresponding to MidLG, and Du, 
mager, AS. meager, Olc. magr, adj., ‘lean’ ; 
a comuion Teut. word, wanting only in 
Goth. Considering the wide and early 
diffusion of the term, its similarity to Lat. 
macer (Ital. magro, Kr. maigre) is remark- 
able. While MidE. mé@gre, E. meagre, are 
certainly of Rom. origin (comp. Fr. maagre), 
Teut. mager, like Lat. macer, ‘lean,’ and 
Gr, paxedvds, ‘tall,’ wdxpss, ‘long,’ may be 
derived from an Aryan root mak, ‘long, 
thin’; Lith. mdéus, ‘little? may, like 
OHG. magar, point to a common root, 
magh. Yet the supposition that the Teut. 
cognates are derived from Low Lat. and 
Ital. magro is more probable ; note fur;, 
from Lat. curtus. 

BWahd, f., ‘mowing, swath, from Mid 
HG. mdt (gen. mddes), n. (also f.), ‘mow- 
ing, what has been mown, hay, meadow,’ 
OHG. mdd, n.; hence OHG. mdddri, Mid 
HG. mddere, meder, ModHG, Miahbder, 
‘mower’; AS. mé@p, n., ‘mowing, what 
has been mown, hay,’ E. math in aftermath 
and lattermath. HG. Mahd, and E. math, 
Goth. *méb (gen. *mépis), are properly 
verbal abstracts of the root mé, ‘to mow,’ 
just as the cognate Gr. dunros, ‘harvest,’ is 
derived from dudw, ‘I mow’; comp. also 
dynrés, ‘crop, the field when reaped.’ See 
Grummet, Matte, aud Omet—anabhen, vb., 
‘to mow,’ from the equiv. MidHG. mejen, 
OHG, mden; corresponding to Du.maayen, 
AS. mdwan (pret. meow), E. to mow. A 
common West Teut. root mé, to mow,’ 
has already been deduced from the pre- 
vious word; it appears in Gr, with a 
vowel prefixed in &-mn-ros, ‘harvest,’ and 
d-pdw, ‘to mow’; the tin the Lat. root mét, 
‘to mow, harvest,’ which orig. belonged 


to the pres, stem only, may have been 
regarded as a part of the root ; to this is 
allied OIr. meithel, ‘a party of reapers? 

Bahl (1.), n., obsolete except in com- 
pounds; QMtablfhaf3, m., ‘dowry,’ from 
MidHG, mahelschaz, m., ‘dowry,’ and espec. 
‘engagement ring’; abl ftaff, ‘place 
of public assembly or of execution,’ Mid 
HG. mahelstat, f., ‘court of justice, place 
of execution, OHG. mahalstat, f., ‘court 
of justice.’ See Gemabl. 

2abhl (2.), n., ‘meal, repast,’ from Mid 
HG. mal, n., ‘ banquet, meal-time’; OHG. 
*mdl, n., not recorded in this sense ; allied 
to MidE. mél, E. meal (wanting in AS.). 
Probably identical in orig. with the coy- 
nates discussed under mal(2), so that ‘ meal- 
time,’ as ‘ time’ par excellence, may have 
led to the meanings ‘banquet, repast.’ 
Ole. mal, n., also signifies, among other 
things, ‘ meal-time,’ 

mablen, vb., ‘to grind, from the equiv. 
MidHG, maln, ONG. malan ; in the latter 
form the common Teut. word for ‘to 
erind’ (but wanting in E. even in AS.) ; 
comp, OSax, malan, Du. malen, Ole. mala, 
Goth. malan, ‘to grind? The root mal 
(mol, ml), ‘to grind, is common to the 
West Aryan languages, and this fact indi- 
cates the very early existence of vrinding ; 
comp. Lat. molo, Gr. wéi\\w (to which pty, 
podos, pudtrat are allied), OSlov. melja 
mlétr), Lith. mdi (malti), Olr. melim, ‘I 
grind,’ ‘This community of terms in the 
West Aryan languages does not neces- 
sarily point to a primit. period when the 
tribes speaking the languages mentioned 
formed one body. It is more probable that 
the use of mills was learnt by one tribe 
from another. The influence of a foreign 
civilisation (comp. Hanf) is also quite con- 
ceivable. Comp. malmen, Malter, Mauhvury, 
Mehl, Mtihle, and Miller. 

miadblich, adv., see allmahlich. 

RWtahre, f., ‘mane, earlier ModH@. 
also Diane (the mutation, which also oceurs 
in Suab. and Bay., seems to be due to the 
plur.), from the equiv. MidHG. mane, 
man, f. and m., OHG. mana, f.; comp. 
Du. maan, AS. manu, E. mane, Ole. mgn, 
f., ‘mane’ (to this is allied the derivative 
Ole. makke, Swed. and Dan, manke, ‘upper 
part of the neck of a horse’). The com- 
mon Teut. mand, f., ‘mane’ (Goth. *mana, 
f., is by chance not recorded), shows a 
later development of meaning, for the 
earlier sense of the word was certainly 
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‘neck’ merely ; in OTeut. occurs a deri- 
vative signifying ‘necklace’; comp. Olc. 
men, AS. mene, OSax. ment, OHG. menna, 
n., ‘necklace. To these are allied, in the 
non-Teut. languages, Lat. monile, ‘ neck- 
lace, collar, Dor. pdvvos, picvos, pédvvos, 
‘necklace, Kelt. pamd«ns, equiv. to Ol. 
muince, ‘necklace,’ Sans. mant, m., ‘string 
of pearls.” An Olnd. *mand, f., ‘neck,’ is 
wanting, though manyd, f., ‘nape,’ occurs. 
Further, Olr. muin, muinél, ‘nape,’ mong, 
‘hair, mane,’ with which Swed. and Dan. 
manke, mentioned above, is closely con- 
nected, 

nrtabhirer, vb., ‘to warn, admonish,’ from 
MidHG. manen, OHG. manén, manén, ‘to 
remind, warn, challenge’; corresponding 
to OSax. manén, AS. manian, ‘to warn’ ; 
a derivative of the Aryan root mon, men, 
widely diffused in OTeut., to which are 
allied the Goth. pret. pres. munan, ‘to be 
of opinion,’ Lat. memin7, reminiscor, men-s 
(men-te-m), Gr. pévos, muryckw, and the 
Sans. root man, ‘to think’ (see Mann, 
meinen, and Minune) To OHG. manén 
(with the variant monén), Lat. monére, ‘to 
warn,’ with & equiv. to Teut. a (as in Lat. 
molere, Goth. and OHG. malan), which is 
likewise formed from the root men, is 
most closely allied in sound and mean- 
ing. 

2Wabhr, m.,from the equiv. MidHG. mar, 
mare,m. and f., ‘incubus, nightmare,’ OHG. 
mara, f.; comp. AS. mara, m., E. mare in 
nightmare, Ole. mara, f., ‘incubus?’ The 
derivation from Goth. marzjan, ‘to vex,’ 
OHG. marren, merren, ‘to hinder, disturb,’ 
is scarcely possible. Some etymolocgists 
connect the word with Slay.-Russ. kiki- 
mora, ‘ghost,’ Pol. mora, Bohem. miro, 
‘nightmare.’ From Magy, Fr. cauchemar, 
‘nightmare,’ has also been derived (caucher,. 
from Ital. calcare, ‘to tread, press’), 

Waihre, f, from the equiv. MidHG. 
merhe, OHG. meriha, marha, f., ‘mare’ ; 
fem, of the OHG. marah, marh, ‘horse,’ 
discussed under Marjdall; comp. AS. 
mgre, E. mare, Du. merrie, Olc. merr, point- 
ing to a Goth. *marhi (gen. *marhjés). In 
G. the fem. form has been preserved longer 
than the masc., on which it is based (comp. 
Frau, Magd, and Sdhwieger). ‘ 

aati, m., from the equiv. MidHG. meie, 
OHG. meio, m., ‘May.’ Borrowed from 
Lat. Mdjus (comp. Ital. maggio, Fr. mat), 
‘May,’ at the same period as Auguft, Marz, 
and Sdmmer (old form for Januar). 
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Baid, f., ‘maid, servant,’ from MidHG. 
meit. See Muagd. 

Baie, m., ‘green boughs for adcorn- 
ment, from late MidHG. mete, m., ‘ birch 
tree,’ whence Ital. majo, Fr. mat, ‘green 
boughs, maypole’; identical with Mat. 

DWais, n., ‘maize’ ModHG, only, a re- 
cent word in the ModEurop. languages, of 
American origin (mahis in Hayti); comp. 
Fr. mais, E. maize, and Span. maiz. Col- 
umbus is said to have imported the corn 
and its name. ‘ 

Wlaifche, see Meifche. 

Sania, m., ‘marjoram,’ in MidHG. 
meigramme, m., and also meiron, meieron, 
‘marjoram.’ From MidLat. majorana ; 
the MidHG. words seem to be based in 
sound on mveie, ‘May.’ Comp. Ital. majo- 
rana, Fr. marjolaine, E. marjoram ; the 
last two have also been corrupted? The 
ultimate source of the word is Gr. audpakor, 
whence Lat. amaracus and majoracus (based 
on major). 

BWakel, m., ‘stain, blot,’ from late Mid 
HG. mékel, m., which was borrowed from 
Lat. macula, ‘spot.’ 

makela, makeln, vb., ‘to transact 
business as a broker,’ ModHG. only ; from 
the equiv. LG. mékeln, Du. makelen, which 
are allied to maken, ‘to make’ (handeln also 
combines the meanings ‘ to make’ and ‘to 
traffic’), Fr. maquereaw (whence E. mac- 
kerel), ‘pimp,’ is said to be derived from 
these cognates on account of OHG. huor- 
mahhdrr, § pump. 

Bakrele, f., ‘mackerel,’ from late Mid 
HG. makréle, f.; borrowed from the equiv. 
Du. makreel (comp. E. mackerel), which is 
of Rom. origin; Midbat. macarellus, ma- 
querellus, OFr. maquerel, ModFr. muque- 
red. 

Wal (1.),n., ‘mark, spot, from MidHG. 
mél, n., ‘spot, OHG. *mdl in the com- 
pound anamdlt, ‘spot, scar’; identical 
with MidHG. and OHG. mdl, ‘ period, 
point’; see mal (2). Its primit. kinship 
with Goth. mail, n., ‘spot, is uncertain, 
yet Mal has at all events assumed the 
meaning of Goth. matl, which is normally 
represented by OHG. and MidHG. meil, 
n.; to this corresponds AS. mdl, whence 
KE. mole. Goth. mél,‘ time,’ points to the 
Aryan root mé, ‘to measure’ (Gr. “ézpor, 
Lat.. métért). 

amal (2.), suffix of the multiplicatives 
and temporal advs, (also a noun); it is 
based on MidHG. and OHG, mdi, ‘ period’ 
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(Goth. mél, see the preceding word). Even 
in OHG. the expressions 2’ einemo mdle, 
‘once,’ ze drin médlen, ‘thrice,’ manigen 
mdlen, ‘many a time,’ were formed ; hence 
lit. ‘at one period, at two, at many periods’ ; 
so too 2 andermo male, ‘at another time’ ; 
hence MidHG, eines médiles, ‘once,’ lit. ‘at 
one period.’ For the OHG. and MidHG. 
dat. plurs. mdlum, mdlen (ze drin mélen, 
‘thrice’), the apocopated form maf first 
appears in early ModHG, 

mraledeien, vermaledecien, vb., from 
the equiv. MidHG. vermaledien, later also 
miuledien, ‘to curse’; from Lat. maledicere, 
whence also Fr, maudire, Ital. maledire. 

matlen, vb., ‘to paint,’ from MidHG. 
milen, lit, *to furnish with a mark or sign,’ 
then ‘ to colour, paint, write, OHG. mdlén, 
midlén, ‘to paint, draw’; allied to OHG, 
mil, ‘ point,’ signifying also ‘ period’ ac- 
cording to mal (2), mentioned under Mal 
(1). Akin also to Goth. méla, neu. plur., 
‘writing, documents,’ méljan, ‘to write, 
record.’ 

malmern, zerntalmen, vb., ‘to crush 
to pieces, grind,’ ModflG. only, but ap- 
parently, on account of the infrequency of 
the m-suffix, far older. The non-occur- 
rence of OHG. *mdlmén and MidHG. *mal- 
men is probably only an accident ; in Mid 
HG. zermaln and zermiiln, ‘to grind,’ are 
used. The suffix m is seen in the nouns, 
Goth, malma, m., ‘sand, and OSax., OHG., 
and MidHG. mélm, m., ‘dust’; to these 
are allied Mill and Gemitll, MidHG. ge- 
miille, OAG. gimulli, ‘dust, mould’ Tor 
the root mal see under mahfen. 

BWralfer, m.and n., ‘ measure’ (in Pruss, 
formerly about 18 bush.), from MidHG, 
malter, malder, n., ‘corn measure’ ; comp. 
OHG, maltar, OSax. maldar, n., ‘measure.’ 
Formed by means of the Teut. suffix -Jra., 
-dra- (Gr. rpo-,, Lat. tro-, comp. ter), from. 
the root mal; see muaflen, Malter means 
lit. ‘ grinding,’ then ‘ the quantity given to 
be ground at one time.’ 

RBalve, f., ‘mallow? ModHG. only, 
from Lat. (Ltal.) malva ; ifit were borrowed 
at an early period, Jv in Lat. ought to have 
changed into Jb in ModHG. In England 
the Lat. term was adopted in very early 
times ; hence AS, mealwe, E. mallow (Du. 
maluwe). Comp, also Fr. mauve. 

2BMalz, n., ‘malt, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. and OHG, maiz, n.; comp. OSax. and 
Ole. malt, n., AS. mealt, E, malt (Goth, 
*malt, n.); a common Teut. word for 


‘malt,’ which passed into Slav. and Finn. 
(comp. OSlov. mlato, Finn. maillas), and 
also into Fr. as malt. Teut. *maltas be- 
longs to a Teut. root melt, in AS. méltan, 
‘to dissolve, liquefy, melt,’ to which is al- 
lied an Ole. adj. maltr, ‘rotten? similar to 
OHG. and MidHG,. maiz, ‘melting away, 
soft, relaxed.’ Perhaps the subst, Maz 
(Goth. *malt, n.) is only the neu, of this 
adj., meaning ‘that which is soft.’ See 
further fdmelzen. 

mantpfer, vb., ‘to stutter,” ModHG. 
only, of obscure origin. 

ntait, pron., ‘one, they, people,’ from 
MidHG. and OHG. man; corresponding 
to OSax. and AS. man, Du. men; prop. 
nom. sing. of the ModHG. subst. Mann, 
‘homo’; so too Lat, homo appears as a 
pron. in Fr. on (as well as homme). In 
the early periods (MidHG., OHG., and AS.) 
man Was again represented by the 3rd pers, 
pron. sing. (MidHG. and OHG. ér, AS. hé) ; 
hence man is lit. ‘any man’; in Qoth. 
manna is found only with a negation (ni 
manna, ‘nobody’) ; see jemand. The sine. 
may have here a collective meaning, just 
as Sans. mdnus (comp. Mann), and piras 
in the sing, signify ‘person, people, man- 
kind? 

wtancd, adj., ‘many a, from MidHG. 
manec (g), OHG. manag, adj., ‘ much, many 
a.” The g has been preserved in ModHG. 
mannig-falt ; the change of g to ch in this 
word, which is first found in ModHG., 
is due to LG. influence. ModHG. manec, 
OHG. manag, ‘much’; akin to Goth. 
manags, ‘much,’ so too AS. monig, E. 
many, OSax. maneg, Du. menig. From the 
Teut. standpoint, the adj. may be derived 
from Goth. and OHG. mana-, ‘man, per- 
son, which orig. always occurred in com- 
pounds; comp. Goth. ga-man, n., ‘ fellow- 
man,’ mana-séps, ‘mankind, OHG. mana- 
heit, ‘valour? manalihho, ‘likeness, &e. 
In that case, since the suffix ga-, equiy. 
to Gr, xo-, Lat. ¢, denotes ‘ providing with 
something, the prim. meaning of Goth. 
manags may have been ‘to provide with 
people” Yet Olr. menice, ‘ frequent,’ and 
OSloy. mdnogt, ‘much,’ point to a prim. 
word probably unconnected with Goth. and 
OHG. mana-, ‘person? 

BWlandel (1.), ‘fifteen, ModHG. only ; 
the other meaning, which appears in earlier 
ModHG., ‘shock of corn (of 15 sheaves), 
may be the older, The G. word cannot be 
etymologically explained (MidLat, man- 
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dala, ‘15 articles, is met with even in the 
13th cent.) ; its relation to Du. mand, E. 
maund, ‘basket,’ is obscure, 

BWlandel (2.), f., ‘almond,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. mandel, OHG. mandala, 
f.; from Ital. mandola; corresponding to 
MidLat. and Prov. amandola, Fr. amande 
(hence Du, amandel, E, almond). Gr. 
duvydd\y is usually regarded as the ulti- 
inate source of these cognates, 

BWarnge, Wangel, f., ‘mangle’ from 
MidHG. mange, f., ‘machine for rolling 
woven stuffs, catapult’ ; comp. Du. mangel, 
equiy, to E. mangle, The origin of the 
word is sometimes ascribed, on account of 
the dial. forms Mande, Mandel, to the Sans, 
root manth, ‘to turn, which appears in 
Olc. mgndull, ‘handle’ (espec. of a hand- 
mill), Allied terms in Rom. show, how- 
ever, that g in the word Mtangel must be 
yery old; Ital. manguno, ‘sling,’ OFr. 
mangoneau, ‘sling,’ whence MidK, man- 
gonel. There is no Teut. type of the whole 
class ; its source is said to be Gr. udyyavor, 
‘warlike machine’; perhaps an instrument 
of this kind furnished the model for the 
mangle. 

ntangeli, vb., ‘to want, lack, be lack- 
ing, from MidHG. mangeln, OG. mango- 
lén, ‘to dispense with, miss, be in want. of’ ; 
WMiangel, from MidHG. mangel, m., ‘want, 
defect,’ To this is allied MidHG. mane, 
‘want, defect,’ also OHG. mangén, mengen, 
‘to be deficient’; Du. mangelen, ‘to dis- 
pense with” A Teut. root mang, mangw, 
does not occur elsewhere ; it may be pri- 
mit, allied to Lat. mancus, ‘ mutilated, 
powerless, deficient,’ from which early de- 
rivatives were formed in E., AS. gemancian, 
‘to mutilate’; to this Du. mané, ‘limping, 
deficient,’ and E. to mangle are also akin. 

Warngold, m., ‘beet,’ from MidHG. 
mangolt, m.; its connection with Gold 
does not seem to be orig. If it is to be 
connected, as is usually done, with the 
proper name MManugolt, the prim. meaning 
is ‘powerful ruler’ (manag and waltan ; 
comp. IloAvukpdrns), but scarcely ‘ very gra- 
cious’ (Biel-hold). See Marfolf. By what 
means the plant acquired this name can 
no longer be discovered. Others regard 
Mangold as Halsgold, ‘ gold-neck’ (comp. 
Mahne) ; but mane-, ‘neck, is not found 
elsewhere in Teut, 

Otarnier, f., ‘manner, fashion, manner- 
ism,’ from MidHG. maniere, f., ‘manner,’ 
from Fr. manieére. 


mianig, see mand). 

QWann, m., ‘man, husband,’ from Mid 
HG. man (nn), OHG. man (nn), m., ‘person, 
man.’ The general meaning ‘ person’ still 
appears in ModHG. jemand, niemand, as well 
as in the pron, discussed under man. In 
AS., man, mgn (n equiv: to nn), might be 
used equally of a male or female, although 
the former sense preponderated ; AS. man, 
‘person, man, woman,’ E. man, Ole. madr, 
Goth, manna, ‘person, man. The word 
followed the declension of the two stems 
mann- andi mannan- (thus in Goth., AS., 
OHG., and MidHG.) ; from the latter the 
modern plur. Mannen has been obtained. 
Goth. and Teut. mann- for manw- is based 
on an older manu- (like Sinn on kenw-, 
genu-; see also diinn), This Aryan manu-, 
‘person,’ appears also in Jnd., but it was 
used also as Manu, ‘the father of man- 
kind,’ To this corresponds the Teut. Man- 
nus in Tacitus, ‘the progenitor of the West 
Teutons’; comp. further Sans. manus, 
m., and manugsa, ‘person, perhaps also 
OSlov. m@at, ‘man.’ The Ind. manu- is 
usually connected with the root man, ‘to 
think’ (comp. mafnen); in that case the 
orig. sense is ‘thinking being” This can- 
not, however, be definitely rezarded as the 
primit. source of the word. It is scarcely 
probable that the primit. Aryans considered. 
‘thinking’ to be the essential characteristic 
ofaman, We should rather assume from 
the earliest Aryan literature, the OInd. 
Vedas, that the primit. Aryan felt he was 
closely allied to the brutes, since the Vedic 
Indian actually calls himself pagu, ‘ beast.’ 
The literal meaning of Aryan manu-,  per- 
son,’ can hardly be ascertained now. See 
Menych. 

niarnig, see mand, 

maniniglich, pron. ‘everybody, from 
MidHG. manne-gelich, menneclich, ‘every’ ; 
lit. manne gelich, OHG. manno gilih, ‘each 
of men, whence OHG. manniclich and 
mannolich, ‘every, each.’ Similarly taglid 
is based on OHG. tagogilih, ‘every day.’ 
OHG. gilih, ‘every,’ is identical with gleid. 

manfeher, vb, for earlier mantfden, 
‘to splash, dabble,’ from MidHG. *man- 
gezen, OG, *mangazzen ; allied to mengen. 

Warnfel, m., ‘cloak, mantle, from the 
equiv. MidHG. mantel, mandel, OHG. 
mantal, mandal, m.; on account of the 
non-permutation of ¢ to z the word cannot 
be cognate with MidE. mantel, E. mantle, 
Ole. mettull, m., ‘cloak,’ and hence it is not 
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derived from the same root as Gr. pavdvas, 
‘upper garment.’ The Teut. cognates are 
more probably based on Lat, mantellum, 
from which Ital. mantello and Fr. manteau 
are derived, 

warden, n., ‘ fairy story, tale,’ dimin. 
of Mave, f., from MidHG. mere, n. and f., 
“tale, fiction, report, information, whence 
in MidHG, the dimin. merelin, n., ‘short 
story, fairy story.’ Comp. OHG. mdri, f., 
mdrt, n., ‘rumour, information’; an ab- 
siract from OHG. mdrt (MidHG. mere), 
Goth. mérs, ‘known, famed,’ which is re- 
corded by old historians in many OTeut. 
proper names in the form mérus, méris ; 
akin to Slav. mérd% in Vladiméri, ‘ Vladi- 
mir, Waldemar,’ Gr. -uwpos in eyxecluwpos, 
‘famed for wielding the spear, OIr. mdr, 
mor, ‘great, of repute’; for the compar. of 
this primitive adject. stem mé-ro-, see under 
nebr, 

Warder, m., ‘marten,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. marder (and mader), m., OHG. 
mardar, m.; allied to Ole. mgrdr, ‘mar- 
ten, and AS. mearp (also meard), ‘marten, 
weasel’ (without the suffix 7, like MidHG. 
mart, ‘marten’). Whether we are to as- 
sume Goth, *marbus or *marpuza remains 
uncertain. Yet the cognates are probably 
of genuine Teut. origin (from pre-Teut. 
martu-), to which MidLat. martus (Ital. 
martes), with the corresponding Rom. class 
also point—Ital. martora, Fr. martre, f. 
(whence EH. marten). 

Wark (1.), f, ‘marches, frontier,’ from 
MidHG, marc, ‘mark, token,’ OHG. marcha, 
f., ‘frontier, marches’; comp. OSax. marca, 
‘territory,’ AS. meare, f., ‘frontier, terri- 
tory’ (E. march is not based on the AS. 
form, the ¢ of which would not have 
changed to ch, but on OFr. marche, ‘fron- 
tier, which is of Teut. origin), ‘lo Goth. 
marka, f., ‘frontier,’ corresponds Ole. merh, 
‘wood,’ with a remarkable change of mean- 
ing; woods in Teut. times were often the 
natural boundaries between nations. The 
orig. meaning of the cognates of ‘frontier’ is 
supported by their primit. kinship with 
Lat. margo, ‘ border,’ as well as by Oly. br@ 
(from the prim, form *mzoq), ‘border,’ Ir. 
bruig, W. and Corn. bro, ‘district, country, 
region,’ Mod Pers. marz, ‘frontier, marches,’ 
From Teut. are derived Ital. marca, Fr. 
marche, ‘frontier. See Mar (2) and 
Marke. 

BMlark (2.), f., ‘mark’ (coin), from Mid 
HG, mare, marke, f., ‘mark, half a pound 


of silver or gold’; OHG. *marka (whence 
MidLat. marca, which first appears in docu- 
ments in the latter half of the 9th cent.), 
AS. and MidE. marc, Ole. mgrk, f., “mark, 
half a pound of silver. Its origin is ob- 
secure ; the assumption that Marfe, ‘ desig- 
nation, sign’ (with reference to the stamp), 
is a cognate, is not proved, since Mark 
orig. denoted a definite weight, and not a 
articular coin, 

eark (3.), n., from the equiv. MidHG, 
mare (gen. marges), n., ‘marrow, pith’ ; 
the MidHG. g has been preserved in 
mergelu; OHG. marg, mara7, n., OSax. 
marg, n., Du. merg, n. AS. meurg, n., 
ii. marrow, Ole. mergr, m., ‘marrow’; 
in this word 7 is due to Goth. z, according 
to the law of rhotacism ; Goth, *mazga- is 
wanting, The latter points to pre-''eut. 
*mazgho-, to which OSloy, mozgt, m., Zend 
muzga, Sans. majjan, ‘marrow,’ all with a 
normal loss of the aspirate, correspond. 
The root is Sans. majj, ‘to immerse,’ to 
which Lat. mergere is allied. 

QWarke, f., ‘mark, token’; from Mid 
HG. mare (gen. markes), ., ‘sign’; comp. 
Du. marke, ‘mark, characteristic’; AS. 
meare, n., E. mark, Ole. mark, n., ‘sign’ ; 
Goth. *mark is wanting. ‘Whether these 
cognates are connected with those of Diarf 
(1), ‘frontier, marches,’ lit. ‘border, is 
uncertain ; the meaning ‘frontier,’ which 
was proved by the allied languages to be 
primitive, can scarcely be the starting- 
point for ‘sign’; the contrary is the more 
probable. It has with greater reason been 
compared with Lith. mdrgas, ‘variegated.’ 
Comp. merfen. From Teut. a Rom. class 
is derived; comp. Fr. marque, remarquer, &e. 

BMlarkolf, m., ‘jay,’ first occurs in early 
ModHG.; it has passed from the fables of 
animals into general use ; liter. MarEwolf, 
‘boundary wolf,’ used in the OHG. period 
as a proper name (Marcolf). Similarly 
in Reineke Vos, Marquart is the name of 
the jay, formed from the OHG. proper 
name Marcwart, lit. ‘frontier guardian? 

BWarkf, m., ‘market, market-place,’ 
from MidHG. markt, markt, m., $ fair, 
market, market-place, OHG. markdt, mér- 
kat, mérchdt, m,; borrowed in OHG, from 
the equiv. Lat. mercdtus with a G. accent; 
from the same source come Du. markt 
and E. market. ModHG. markfen, vb., 
‘to buy, bargain,’ from MidHG. marketen, 
‘to be at the market, to bargain.’ Thee 
of the Lat, original has been preserved in 
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Suab. and Alem. Mavft; the variant with 
a points to the Fr. a. Comp. in Rom., 
Ital. mercato, Fr. marché (whence MidE. 
and E. market). 

2BWarmel!, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
marmel, OHG, marnul, m., ‘marble’; from 
the Lat. word by differentiating r-r to r-l. 

BWarfd, f., ‘marsh, moor’ ModHG. 
only, a LG. word. LG. marsch, MidDu. 
maersche, ‘pasture ground,’ AS. mersc, m., 
and the equiv. E. marsh, Dan. marsh, ‘ bog.’ 
Goth. *marisks may be assumed as a deri- 
vative of Goth. marez, ‘ocean’ (see Meer) ; 
similarly ModHG. %u is a derivative of 
Goth. ahwa, ‘water.’ Comp. MidLat. ma- 
rescus, ‘marsh,’ and some of the Rom. 
words connected with it, such as OFr. 
maresc, ModFr. marais, Ital. marese, which 
may, however, be partly derivatives of Lat. 
Mare. 

BWarfdall, m., ‘marshal’ derived, 
partly under the influence of Fr. maréchal, 
from MidHG. marschale, m., which lit. and 
orig. signified ‘horse-servant,’ then ‘ over- 
seer of the train of servants on journeys 
and expeditions, as a municipal or court 
official ; marshal.’ OHG. marahscalc is a 
compound of Sdhalf, ‘servant,’ and marah, 
‘horse’ ; even the Lex Salica and the Leg, 
Alem. record the term mariscalus, besides 
which, in MidLat. marscallus occurs, 
From Teut. are derived the Rom. cognates 
—lItal. mariscalco, Fr. maréchal, ‘ farrier, 
marshal,’ as well as the MidLat. version, 
comes stabuli, Fr. connétable. OHG. marah, 
u., MidHG. marc, n., ‘steed, horse, AS. 
mearh, Scand. marr, n.; Goth. *marh is 
wanting. It originated, in exact accord- 
ance with the permutation of consonants, 
from pre-Teut. marka-, in which form it is 
recorded as OKelt. by Pausanias ; comp. 
with this Olr. mare and W. march, ‘ horse.’ 
There is, however, no linguistic necessity 
for deriving Teut. marha- from Kelt. The 
word marh, the fem. of which, Miafre, has 
been preserved, was supplanted at a later 
period by Mof and then Pferd. To this 
word Marftall is akin. 

Warftall, m., ‘royal or public stable,’ 
from MidHG. marstal (gen. -stalles), m., 
‘stable for horses.’ For the orig. marhstal, 
like MidHG. marschale, for marh-schale, 
see Stall; and with regard to marh-, comp. 
the preceding word. 

alarfer, f., ‘torture, rack,’ from Mid 
HG. marter, martere, f., orig. ‘martyrdom,’ 
espec. ‘the Passion,’ then ‘torture, tor- 
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ment, persecution, rack, OHG. martira, 
martura, f. (also with 1, OHG. martela, 
MidHG. martel); formed from Gr. and 
Lat. martyrium. The derivative Miartyrer 
is from MidHG. merterer, marterer, OHG. 
martirdrt, ‘martyr,’ for which the forms 
martir, martyr, equiv. to Lat.-Gr. martyr, 
‘martyr for the truth of Christianity,’ 
rarely oceur, The Eccles. Lat. meaning 
‘torture, which is foreign to Gr., is found 
also in the Rom. cognates of martyrvwm. 
Comp. Ital. martirio, Fr. martyre. 

RBWtar3, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
merze, m., OHG. merzo, marzeo, m., ‘ March,’ 
from Lat. (mensem) Martium. The corre- 
sponding Westphal. mdrte, MidLG. mere, 
as well as Du. maart, make it probable 
that Miivz was borrowed previous to the 
OHG. permutation of consonants about the 
era of the Merovings, and in fact contem- 
poraneously with Yuguft, Sanuer, and Mat. 
E. March, MidE. marche, was borrowed at 
a some what later period from Olr. march 
(ModFr. mars). 

WKafche, f., ‘mesh, stitch, from MidHG, 
masche, OHG. and OLG. méisea, f., ‘mesh, 
snare’; comp. AS. mésce, E. mesh, Olc. 
moskve,m.; Goth. *mésga, *masqa, are by 
chance not recorded. According to the 
permutation of consonants, the latter is 
based on pre-Teut. mézga- (mosga-) ; comp. 
Lith. mdzgas, ‘threads interlaced, knot,’ 
which is connected with a vb. mezgd (még- 
stt), ‘to tie knots, knit (nets).’ Thus Mafche 
may be traced toa Teut. root mésq (pre- 
Teut. and Aryan mézq’, ‘to plait.’ 

Bafer, f., ‘vein (in wood), speck, spot,’ 
from MidHG. maser, m., OHG. masar, n., 
‘vein, knotty excrescence on the maple 
and other trees’ (MidHG. also ‘goblet of 
speckled wood’); comp. AS. maser, ‘ knot 
in wood,” E. measles; Ole. mgsurr, m., 
‘maple’ (mgsur-bolle, ‘maple bowl’). Al- 
lied to OHG. masa, f., ‘wound, scar’? The 
Teut. class is the source of Rom. deriva- 
tives. Comp. Fr. madré, ‘speckled, Mid 


Lat. scypht maserini, ‘ drinking vessels,’ 


etaske, f., ‘mask, disguise, masque- 
rader,’ from Fr, masque; the equiv. Suab. 
and Bay. maskere is more closely connected 
with Ital. maschera as well as Span. mas- 
cura, ‘division’; comp. also Du. and E, 
masker. Perhaps the orivin of the entire 
class is to be sought for in Rom. 

ataffe, f., ‘mass, bulk, heap,’ from Mid 
HG. masse, f., ‘misshapen stuff, mass,’ 
espec. ‘lumps of metal.’ Borrowed in the 
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late OHG. period (by Notker), as massa, 
f., from Lat. massa. 

Raft (1.), m. (probably quite unknown 
to Suab, and Bay.), ‘mast,’ from MidHG. 
and OHG. mast, m., ‘pole, flagstaff, spear- 


shaft,’ espec. ‘ship’s mast, tree fit for a | 


mast’; comp. LG. and Du. mast, AS. mest, 
m. E. mast, Ole. mastr, ‘mast.’ Goth. 
*masta-, m., ‘mast, pole,’ is wanting. Ac- 
cording to the permutation of consonants, 


the latter is based on pre-Teut. mazdo- | 


(comp. ft, Gerfte, and Meft) ; did Lat. malus 
for *mddus originate in this? (also ly, 
matan, ‘club,’ matte, ‘stick? ?). 
Stich (prscis) and Meer (mare) are primit. 
allied, 


Similarly | 


Walt (2.), ‘mast (for fattening), from | 


MidHG, and MidLG. mast, m., f., and n., 
‘food, acorns, fattening,” OHG. mast; comp. 
AS. mest, f., E. mast. Goth, *masta is de- 
rived, according to the permutation of con- 
sonants, froma primit. form mazdo-, to which 
Sans. médas, n., ‘fat,’ méddy, ‘to fatten,’ 
also points. The ModHG. verbal noun 
maften comes from MidHG. and OHG. 
mesten; Du. mesten, AS. mestan, ‘to fat- 
ten’; to this is allied the ModHG, adj. 
partic. maft, OHG. mast, AS. gemwest, ‘ fat, 
fattened.’ In MidHG. gemast, gemestet. 

2a, n., ‘measure, standard, propor- 
tion, from MidHG. mdz, n., ‘measure, 
manner’; usually in MidHG. mdze, f., 
‘measure, definite extent of time, space, 
weight, strength ; moderation, temperance,’ 
OHG, mdza, f.; comp. Du. maat, Ole. mate, 
in, ‘method.’ With the Teut. root mc 
(in meffen), from pre-Teut. méd, Lat, mddus, 
‘manner,’ is also connected. 

BWafe, f., ‘measure,’ allied to MidHG. 
maze; see under Mag, n. 

miafer, conj., ‘ whereas,’ from the dat. 
_plur. mdzen (of MidHG. md3e), ‘in the 
method’; orig. used only as an ady., but 
in ModHG. as a conj. also ; allied to Mag. 


BWlafholder, m., ‘maple, from MidHG, — 


mazalter, magzolter, m., OHG. maz3altra, 
ma3z3zoltra, f., ‘maple’; the ModH@. form 
is due to its connection with Holunder 
(older variant older). 
zoltra is like affoltra, ‘apple tree,’ from 
apfol, a derivative of a primary Goth. 
*matls. AS. mapuldr, E. maple tree, with 
the recorded base mapol, E. maple, has, 
instead of the HG. dental, an abnormal 
labial, presupposing Goth. *mapls ; so too 
Ole, mgpurr, m., ‘maple.’ On account of 
OHG. mazzaltra (33 for Goth, t), Mafhelder 
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cannot be connected with Mafer (s equiv. 
to Goth, s); nor does it belong to OHG. 
maz, n., ‘food,’ Ahern as ‘food tree’ being 
improbable, although maple-juice is used 
as a medicinal draught. Goth. *matla-, 
or rather *mapla-, is of obscure origin. 
Comp. also Qhorn, where an earlier term 
is given. The ModHG., form Mafeller is, 
like Mafheldev, a corruption of the MidHG, 
word. With regard to the OHG. suffix 
-tra, comp. Wpfel, Wacholder, and Holunder. 
mdaRig, adj., ‘moderate,’ from MidHG, 
meezec, OHG. mazig, adj., ‘moderate, tem- 
perate ; of moderate size’; a derivative of 
Maf, Maffe. Comp. Du. matig, ‘moderate. 

Walieb, n., ‘daisy, Easter daisy,’ Mod 
HG. only, formed from MidDu. matelief, 
ModDu. madelief, f., ‘daisy’; of obscure 
origin ; perhaps allied to Miatte ?. 

atatrafze, f., ‘mattress,’ from MidHG. 
matrasz, materaz,m. and n., ‘couch stuffed 
with wool, divan’; comp. Du. matras, E. 
mattress, The HG. form with tz is formed 
from Midhat. matratiwm, which, with. its 
corresponding Rom. cognate, Fr. matelas, 
is usually derived from an Arab source ; 
Arab. matrah, ‘pillow,’ lit. ‘place where 
something is thrown.’ 

BWafrofe, m., ‘sailor, ModHG. only, 
from the equiv. Du. matroos; Dan. and 
Swed. matros. They are based on Fr. 
matelot (OF r. matenot), ‘sailor, which again 
is derived through a Norman medium from 
Scand. métunautr, ‘messmate’ (the crew 
was divided into companies, who took 
their meals together). 

miatf, adj. ‘checkmated ; faint, lan- 
guid, insipid,’ from MidHG. mat (gen. 
mattes), adj., ‘checkmated’ (also figura- 
tively), which was adopted from Rom. in 
the latter balf of the 12th cent. ; comp. Fr. 
mat. Ital. matto, MidLat. mattus, whence 
also Du. mat, E. mate. This characteristic 
term, which was introduced with chess, is 
formed from Arab. and Pers. schéh mdt, 
‘the king is dead.’ See €dhach. 

Wate (1.), f. (an Alem. word unknown 
to Suab. and Bay.), from the equiv. Mid 
HG. mate, matte, f., ‘mead, meadow’ ; 
OHG. *matta, f., is wanting (but OHG. 
mato-scréch, ‘grasshopper, is preserved). 
Goth. *mapwa, *médwa, is not recorded ; 
comp. E. meadow, mead, from AS. méd 
(gen. mcédwe), ‘meadow,’ MidLG. mdde, 
OLG. métha, mada, OFris. méth. They 
seem to be based ona Teut. root map, med, 
which is connected with Lat. méto, ‘to 
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mow, reap,’ and which has a shorter form, 
mé, in ModHG. mahen. 

Vtatfe (2.), f., ‘mat, from MidHG. 
matte (late MidHG. also matze), OHG. 
matta, f., ‘covering woven of straw, rushes, 
&e., mat’; Du. mat, AS. meatte, f., E. mat. 
The correspondence of the HG, and LG.- 
Eng. dental indicates that the word was 
borrowed, and as a fact it was introduced 
during the OHG. period. It is based_on 
Lat. matta, ‘mat made of rushes.’ 

QWafz, m., ‘Mat; simpleton; pet name 
for tame birds’; ModHG. only ; probably 
a pet name for Mathias, ‘ Matthias,’ and 
Matthins, ‘Matthew’; the intermediate 
form is Miattes. 

Wafzer, m., ‘passover bread,’ early 
ModHG. ; from Jewish mazzo, Hebr. maz- 
26th, ‘unleavened bread,’ whence also late 
MidHG., or rather early ModHG. Majfan3e, 
‘passover bread.’ 

matuen, vb., from the equiv. MidHG. 
mdwen, ‘to mew like a cat’; an imitative 
word ; comp. Miege. 

Barter, f., from the equiv. MidHG. 
mitre, mar, f., ‘wall, OHG. mara, ft. (mari, 
f.), ‘ wall, from Lat. mérus, with an abnor- 
mal change of gender, which is probably 
caused by an OT'eut. word for ‘ wall’ ; comp. 
Goth. waddjus, f. At the same period, be- 
fore the HG. permutation, OSax. mir, AS. 
mér, m. (OIr. mtr), were also borrowed 
from the Lat., like other words relating to 
stone buildings ; comp. 3iegel, Fenfter, Pforte, 
Speicher, &e. 

Wake, f., with a LG. guttural, from 
the equiv. MidHG. miiche, f., ‘ malanders,’ 
hence the strictly HG. form Mauche (Bav.). 
Of obscure origin ; perhaps allied to Goth. 
mitks, ‘soft, tender’ ?. 

Baul (1.), n, ‘mouth (of beasts), 
muzzle’ (in UpG. Maul is also used for 
Mund, ‘mouth of men’), from MidHG. 
mil, mile, n., mile, t. (MidG.), ‘ mouth,’ 
OHG. mila, f., ‘mouth,’ also ‘beak’ ; Du. 
muil, Ole. méle, m., ‘mouth, snout’ ; Goth. 
*miélé, u., ‘mouth,’ is wanting, but is 
authenticated by the derivative faurmdl- 
gun, ‘to muzzle.” This word is an J deri- 
vative from the root mé@, from which HG. 
Mund, with a particip. suffix. np, is also 
formed ; see Mund. 

Waul (2.), n., “mule, in Maultier, n., 
Maulefel, m., from MidHG. mdltter, n., 
malesel, m., yet ordinarily simply mdl, m. 
and n., mdle, m., ‘mule,’ OHG, mdl, m. ; 
borrowed from Lat. mdélus. From the 


same source Du. mutl, mrlezel, AS. mil, 
E. mule, as well as Olr. mél, are derived. 

Warulbeere, f., from the equiv. MidHG. 
milber, n. and f., ‘mulberry,’ which origi- 
nated, by differentiating 7 to J, from OHG. 
mér-bert, mér-beri,n. The fluctuation from 
6 to @ in OHG. indicates that the word 
was borrowed from Lat. mérum, ‘mulberry,’ 
mérus, ‘mulberry tree,’ whence also Du. 
moerbes, AS. and MidE, mérberie and mitr- 
berie, MidE, also mulberie, E. mulberry. 

Waulwurf, m., from the equiv. Mid 
HG. méltwérf, moltwérfe, m., ‘inole,’ lit. 
‘the animal that throws up the soil’ (Mid 
HG. molte, f.). The ModHG, form is a 
corruption of the MidHG. word, which is 
recorded even in the MidHG. and OHG. 
periods in various forms (MidHG. mdwérf, 
milwérf, milwélf, mirwérf). Other Mod 
HG. corrupt forms are the dial. Moltwurm, 
Maulwurm, and Maulwolf. OHG. moltwerf, 
multwurf, m., ‘mole, are connected with 
MidHG. molte, f., molt, m., ‘dust, mould, 
soil, OHG. molta, t., molt, m. ; eomp. Goth. 
mulda,f., ‘dust, mould, AS. molde, E. mould ; 
prop. a fem. subst. from the partic. formed 
with da- from the root mal, ‘ to crush, pul- 
verise, hence mul-da; comp. falt, alt, fant, 
and 3art. In MidE. also moldwerp, ‘mole’ 
occurs ; of this MidE. mole, Du., Westph., 
and Fris. mol are shortened forms ?, These, 
however, are probably independent forms 
from the root mal. Another name for 
mole appears in OHG. scéro, MidHG. schér, 
Suab, and Alem. Gchirmans. 

Baus (1.), ‘mouse,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. and OHG. més, f.; comp. Du. 
muis, AS. mis, f., E. mouse, Olc. més (Goth. 
*mits), f., ‘mouse.’ In the consonantal 
form of the stem, més-, it is the common 
Teut. as well as the common Aryan term 
for ‘mouse.’ The name occurs in almost 
all the Aryan languages, a proof that the 
Aryans in their primit. Asiatic home were 
already acquainted with the tiny animal, 
chiefly through its thefts, més- being de- 
rived from an OAryan root, mis, ‘to steal,’ 
which exists in the Franc. chréomosido, 
‘plundering dead bodies,’ of the Lex Salica, 
and signifying ‘thief’ (it is possible, how- 
ever, that the mis, ‘to steal,’ is deduced 
from mds, ‘mouse’). Comp. Sans. mi, 
‘mouse,’ with the root mu, mugdy, ‘to 
take away, rob’ ; also Gr. wis, OSlov. my8%, f. 
Comp. further the following word. 

Warts (2.), prop. ‘muscles on the arm 
and foot,’ now espec. ‘ball of the thumb, 
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from MidHG. mds, f., ‘muscles especially 
of the upper part of the arm’; OHG. mds, 
AS. mds, Du. muis, have the same sense ; 
prop. identical with Maus (1). In other 
cases too names of animals are applied to 
parts of the body. Comp. Gr. yas, ‘muscle,’ 
puwy, ‘cluster of muscles,’ Lat. mus-culus, 
‘muscle,’ lit. ‘little mouse,’ OSloy. mygica, 
‘arm,’ Sans. mus-ha, ‘testicle, pudenda 
muliebria, lit. ‘little mouse.’ 

manfceln, vb., ‘to act like a cheat,’ 
lit. ‘mosaizare’; allied to Maufde, equiv. 
to Hebr. Méschah, ‘ Moses.’ 

Waufe, Wafer, f., ‘moulting, cast- 
ing the skin, moulting season, from Mid 
HG. maze, f. (in compounds mazer). ‘ mew- 
ing, moulting’; OHG. *ma33a, f., ‘ moult- 
ing, is not recorded; allied to OHG. 
mut336n, MidHG, mazen, ‘ to exchange for,’ 
MidHG..also espec. ‘to moult, cast the 
skin,” Borrowed before the OHG. period 
(contemporaneously with Mifig, Byau, and 
ips) from Lat. madre, hence the permu- 
tation of ¢ to 3 (MidLat. méta, ‘moulting’) ; 
sz has been preserved in Bay. maufen. From 
the same source are derived AS. bimdtian, 
*to change, exchange,’ MidE. moutin, E. 
to moult, as well as Fr. muer, ‘to moult,’ 
mue, ‘moulting,’ 

matfern, vb., ‘to catch mice, pilfer,’ 
from MidHG, malsen, ‘to creep, deceive’ ; a 
derivative of MidHG. mds, equiv. to Maus, 

mraufig, adj., ‘pert, saucy, ModHG. 
only (fich, manfig machen, ‘to bray, bluster’), 
allied to Maufer, ‘moulting,’ lit. ‘one that 
inoults, mews, dresses smartly in order to 
make himself conspicuous.’ 

Raut, f., ‘toll, duty,’ a Bav. word, 
from MidHG. mate, f., OHG. mata, f., 
‘toll.’ The current derivation from Mid 
Lat. miéta is not satisfactory, since the 
latter word is not recorded until late (first 
half of the 9th cent.) and that as a G. 
word, nullum teloneum neque quod lingua 
theodisea Muta vocatur ; ann. 837. Goth. 
méta, f., ‘toll,’ is the earliest recorded 
term. Yet OHG. mdta and Goth. méta 
(also Ole. and OSwed. miata, ‘ fee, gratuity, 
bribe’) are not equiv., since Goth. méta 
(AS. mét) leads to OHG. *muoza, and 
OHG. mdta to Goth. *mdda. Probably 
the OBay. word was borrowed about the 
8th cent., after the HG. permutation of 
consonants, from a dial. closely allied to 
the Goth. (Goth. 6 tended towards #); to 
this is also allied OSlov. myto, ‘toll.’ An 
earlier loan-word is also recorded in Mid 


HG. muoze, ‘toll, tax,’ which poiuts to 
OHG. *muoza, and which has been pre- 
served in Bay. Muef, ‘miller’s fee.’ Yet 
the word may have been primit. allied to 
the Goth. The term ofl, which is cog- 
nate in meaning, is also of obscure origin. 
meckern, vb., ‘ to bleat,’ ModHG, only; 
MidHG, has an equiv. word by a different 
derivation from the same stem, méchzen, 
‘to bleat,’ allied to MidHG. mécke, mm., ‘ he- 
goat,’ as a nickname (Goth. *m’‘gga, ‘ he- 
goat,’ is wanting). Comp, the pre-Teut. 
root mak in Gr. unxdoua, * to bleat. 
Oeer, n., ‘ocean, sea, from MidHG. 
mer, n., OHG. meri, earlier mari, m, and n., 
‘ocean’; comp, OSax. merit, f., Du. meer, n., 
AS. mere, m., E. mere (to which merman, 
mermaid, are allied), Ole. marr, m., Goth. 
maret,f. (and *mar,u.,preserved in the com- 
pound mart-saivs, ‘ocean’). The common 
Teut. word for ‘ocean,’ prim. Teut. mart, n. 
(or mort, recorded by Pliny as a Cimbrian 
form), which is partly common to the West 
Aryan tribes (so too Lat. lacus, Olr. loch, 
equiv. to OLG, lagu, ‘ ocean’); Lat. mare, 
nm, OSloy. morje, n., ‘ocean,’ Lith. méres, 
‘Kurisches Haff” Oly. muir (from mori), 
‘ocean’; to these are allied Gr, ’Audlua- 
pos, ‘son of Poseidon,’ as well as dudpa, 
f., ‘trench, conduit’ (comp. OF ris. mar, 
‘trench, pond’)? These cognates are 
usually connected with the Aryan root 
mar, ‘to die’ (comp. Mord, Lat. morior), so 
that the ocean was named in “contrast to 
the living vegetation” of the mainland, 
just as in Ind. also marus, ‘desert, is 
referred to the root mar, ‘to die’; this, 
however, is no more probable than the 
derivation of Mann from the root men, ‘to 
think.” Comp. Maric and Moor. 
Wleerreffig, m., ‘horse-radish,’ allied 
to Meer, like Herzog to Heer, yierte (7) to 
vier (2), &c.; corresponding to MidHG. 
merrettich, OHG. meri-ratich, m., ‘radish 
that has come from over the sea, trans- 
pontine radish,’ The E. term horse-radish, 
Meerrettig, is curious, and suggests the idea 
that Meer in this case is equiv. to Mabhre. 
Du. mierikwortel, Westph. mirrek, Hess, 
Merd)horn, seem to be of the same origin, 
Wel, n., ‘meal, flour, dust, from Mid 
HG. mél (gen. mélawes), n., OHG. mélo 
(gen. mélawes), n.; corresponding to OSax. 
mél, Du. meel, AS. mélu (gen. mélwes), n., 
E. meal, Olc. mjgl (gen. plur. mjgiva), 
‘meal’; the common Teut. word for 
‘meal’; Goth, *malwa (gen. *milwis) is 
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by chance not recorded. It is a specifi- 
cally Teut. derivative of the root mal, ‘to 
grind,’ of which the form mel is authenti- 
cated by Slay. and Ir.; see mahfer. While 
the vb. maflen is common to West Aryan, 
the form of the word Miehf, from the root 
mel, is peculiar to Teut.; it may also be 


remarked that the subst. is found in E., | 


though not the corresponding vb. There 
is also a derivative from the same root in 


Kelt.; comp. W. blawd, Bret. bleud (from~| 


mldt). 

Webhlfau, m., ‘mildew, blight,’ cor- 
rupted from the equiv. MidHG. miltou, 
n., OHG, mili-tou, n.; comp. AS. melededw 
(milededw), E. mildew. The opinions as 
to the origin of the first component are 
various, The most probable derivation is 
that from Goth. milip, n., Slioney’ (comp. 
Ole. milska, f., ‘sweet drink’), to which 
in West Teut. a subst. mali (Gr. méAx, stem 


pédit-, Lat. mel) is possibly akin; hence | 


Mefltau, ‘honeydew’?. It is less probable 
that the word was borrowed: from or was 
primit. allied to the equiv. Gr. plAros, so 
that Tau may have been an explanatory 
addition (comp. Lindwurm and QWindhund). 


It is also possible that OHG. mil-, AS. | 


mele-, nile-, is connected with Meff, and a 
special formation from the root mel, ‘to 
erind.’ In that case the ModHG, change 
of Miltau into Melltaw is warranted by 
etymology ; Mel{tan is defined as ‘a grey- 
ish-white, meal-like coating on plants in 
summer,’ 

atebr, adj. and adv., ‘more, from Mid 
HG. mér; compar. of yicl; also, doubly 
compared, mérer, mérre, ‘greater or larger’ 
(of space, number, and value); further 
indeclin. mére, mér, mé, ‘plus’; OHG. 
mér, undeclin. neu. and compar. adv., 
‘more, plus, magis, amplius, adj. méro, 
‘major, greater’ (also with the addition 
of the compar. suffix méréro, mériro, 
‘major’). OHG. méro originated in mazzo, 
Goth. mazza, the -iza- of which is the 
OTeut. compar. suffix (comp. beffer, Goth. 
batiza ; hoher, Goth. hauhiza); comp. AS. 
md, ady. and neu, subst., ‘more,’ adj. mdra, 
EK. more. The corresponding super), is 
neift. Goth. marza, for *majiza, belongs, 
with the Goth. superl. mazsts (see meift), 
to the Teut. adj. mé-rs, ‘projecting,’ dis- 
cussed under Marvdhen. 

mtehrer, adj., ‘greater, several,’ from 
MilHG. mérer, compar, adj. See mehr. 

mreiden, vb., ‘to avoid, shun, refrain,’ 
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from MidHG. miden, ‘to dispense with, 
suffer want, eschew, forsake, refrain from’ ; 
OHG. midan, ‘to hide oneself from, keep 
secret, eschew, refrain from’ ; comp. OSax. 
mithan, AS. miSan, ‘to hide, conceal, re- 
frain from.’ The orig. sense of the cog- 
nates seems to be ‘to hide, remain far 
from, but definitely related terms are 
wanting ; Lat. amitto, Lith. pa-metz, ‘to 
throw away,’ are not connected. For other 
words similar in sound see under mif and 
miffen. : 

BWeier, n., “head-servant on an estat 
land-steward, farmer,’ from MidHG. mezer, 
meiger, m., OHG. metor, meer, m.; it cor- 
responds to the early MidLat. major domus, 
which lit. denoted ‘the steward of the 
household servants’; hence OHG. and 
MidHG. meter, ‘steward of an estate, 
manager or lessee of an estate.” From 
Lat. major, Fr. maire is also derived. 

RWr(eile, f. (rare in Suab. and Bav.), 
‘mile’ (about five E. miles), from the equiv. 
MidHG, mile, OHG. mila, milla (for milja), 
f.; corresponding to Du. mal, AS. mil, E. 
mile, Scand. mila, f., ‘mile?; from Lat. 
milia (passuum), ‘thousand paces,’ whence 
also Ital. magloa, Fr. mille. It prop. de- 
notes ‘a measure of a thousand paces (sing. 
mille passuum).’ The more frequent plur. 
mila was adopted in Rom. and G., chiefly 
as a fem, sing., without the addition. of 
passuwm (Ital. formed the sing. miglio, 
‘mile,’ from the plur. miglia). The word 
was borrowed in the first cent. contem- 
poraneously with Gtrafe (Ital. lega, Fr. 
lieue, ‘league, a later word of Kelt. origin, 
was never adopted in G.). 

Weiler, m., ‘charcoal-kiln, from late 
MidHG. medler, miler, m., ‘stack of wood 
for making charcoal’; the ¢ of the Mid 
HG. prim. form is attested by ModHG. and 
LG, dials. The word cannot be derived 
from Slav. (Czech milér, Pol. mielerz, ‘char- 
coal kiln,” are themselves of G. origin). 
Since it may have denoted orig. a definite 
number of objects (comp. Carinth. metler, 
‘a definite number of bars in a stack of 
pig-iron’), we might connect it with Lat. 
miliarium, ‘thousand’ (see the similar case 
of Decher), 

mtein, poss. pron., ‘my,’ from MidHG. 
and OHG. mén ; in the same form it is the 
common Teut. poss, pron. from the stem 
me- of the pers. pron. (mir, mid), thus even 
in MidHG. and OHG.). This stem me- 


(in Goth. mi-s, ‘to me,’ mi-k, ‘me,’ acc.) is 
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according to Lat. meus, mihi, Gr, wé, Sans, 
ma, common to the Aryan division. Fur- 
ther details belong to grammar. 

Weirreid, m., ‘false oath, perjury, from 
the equiv. MidHG, meincit, GHG. meincid, 
m.; corresponding to OSax. ménéth, Du. 
meineed, AS. mdndp, Ole. meineidr, m., 
‘perjury.’ It is the common Teut. word 
for ‘false oath’; only Goth. *main-atps is 
wanting. The first component is an adj. 
(or rather an adj. used as a subst.), MidHG. 
and OHG. mein, ‘ false, deceitful,’ as mase. 
and neut. ‘falsity, injustice, outrage.’ In 
MidHG. ein meiner was also used for ein 
meimeit ; comp, OSax. mén, AS. man, m., 
‘falsity, crime, outrage, Ole. mvin, n., 
‘damage, injury, misfortune’ (allied to 
memn, adj., ‘hurtful’). ModHG. gemein 
(Goth. gamains) does not seem to be 
directly akin, although MidHG. mein, ‘out- 
‘rage,’ may have been the source of the bad 
sense attached to the modern word. They 
are, however, finally connected with Slav. 
words for Taufdh, ‘exchange’ (comp. Taufdy 
and. tiufehen), Lith. matnas, ‘exchange,’ 
OSlov. mena, ‘change, alteration’ (Lett. 
nat, ‘to exchange’). In that case Lat. 
commédnis and Goth. gamains (see gemein) 
would mean lit. ‘being on a footing cf 
barter” Itis probably not related to Lat. 
menttre. 

mteitnen, vb., ‘to think, opine, mean,’ 
from MidHG. meinen, ‘to direct one’s 
thoughts to, have in view, aim at, be 
affected towards a person, love,’ OHG. 
meinen, meinan, ‘to mean, think, say, de- 
clare’; comp, OSax. ménian, Du. meenen, 
AS. ménan, E. to mean (to this AS. meénan, 
Ki. to moan, are supposed to be allied) ; 
Goth. *mawjan is wanting. The most 
closely allied term is OSlov. ménja, ménitt, 
‘to mean.’ The latter, as well as West 
Teut. meinen (assuming mainjan from mén- 
jan) is usually rightly connected with the 
man, ‘to think’ (comp. mahnen, Mann, and 
Minne). The meaning ‘to love’ appears 
only in MidHG., but with the revival of 
MidHG. literature it has been introduced 
into ModHG. poetry.— Meinung, f,, 
‘opinion, meaning, from MidHG. meimung, 
OHG. meinunga, f., ‘thought, disposition, 
view.’ 

WMieifch, m., Weifche, f., ‘mash,’ from 
MidHG. meisch, m., ‘grape mash,’ also 
‘mead, drink mixed with honey’; allied 
to E. mash, which by chance is not recorded 
in AS.and MidE. Itis very likely related 
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by gradation to mifchen, if the latter, as is 
probable, isa genuine Teut. word ; comp. 
MidE. mdschien and the equiv. E. to mash. 
With this agrees the further assumption 
that MidHG. meisch, ‘mead,’ is primit. 
allied to OSlov, mézga, ‘ tree-juice’ (for 
OSlov. zg; equiv. to Teut. sk, see mifdjen 
and Mtafche), 

BWeife, f., ‘titmouse, from the equiv. 
MidHG. mewse, OHG. meisa, f. ; comp. Du. 
mees, AS. mise (KE. only in ttmouse, a cor- 
ruption of tzt-moase ; AS. & is equiy. to E, ° 
oa); Ole, meisingr, m., with a suffix ‘ tit- 
mouse.’ <A term peculiar to Teut., which 
passed also into Ir. (Ir. mésange, $ tit- 
mouse,’ formed from Scand. mevsingr ?) ; 
origin obscure. Only a few names of birds 
can be traced beyond the Teut. group 
(comp, Mar, Droffel, Specht, and Mranid)). 

meiff, adj. and adv., ‘most, mostly,’ 
from MidHG. meist, adj., ‘ greatest, most,’ 
ady., ‘mostly, at best, very specially’ (a 
super]. of the compar. mehr, MidHG. mér) ; 
comp. OHG. meist, Goth. maists, from the 
OHG. posit. mihhil, Goth. mikils, ‘ ereat.’ 
Goth. ma-ists has the old super]. suffix dst 
like Goth. but-ists, OHG, be33-ist; from 
the stem ma- the Goth. compar. ma-iza 
is also formed. The forms of comparison 
seemed to be based on the Goth. adject. 
stem mérs, OHG. md-ri, ‘projecting? 
Comp. also OSax. mést, Du. meest, AS. 
muest (mast), K. most. 

Reifter, m., ‘master, chief, leader, 
from MidHG. mezster, m., ‘learned poet, 
meister-siinger (poets who were members 
of guilds), mayor, burgomaster, OHG. 
meistar; OSax. méstur, Du. meester, AS. 
mgster. Borrowed from Lat. magister, 
which in MidLat. was applied to nume- 
rous offices. Comp. further Ital. maestro, 
Fr. maitre, E. master, mister. 

Weifel, m., ‘chisel,’ from MidHG, 
meizel, OHG. merzil, m., ‘chisel, tool for 
dressing and chipping’; allied to OHG. 
meizan, MidHG. mezen, ‘to hew, cut, 
Goth. maitan, ‘to hew, hew off’; thus too 
Olc. meitell, m., ‘chisel,’ allied to mezta, 
‘to cut.’ All these belong to a Tent, root 
matt, ‘to hew,’ which has been connected 
with the Teut. root mat, ‘ to hew,’ in Mege 
(Steinmege). Comp. also E. mattock. 

RWelde (Bav. molten), f., ‘orache’ (a 
plant), from the equiv. MidHG. and Mid 
LG. mélde, and with a different gradation 
mulde, molte, f., OHG. mola, mulda (muolhta 
is incorrectly written for molta), f.; of 
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obscure origin. The derivation from the 
root mal, ‘to grind, to which Mehf is 
allied, does not give a suitable sense. Gr. 
Brirov (for *uAéror), ‘ orache,’ should rather 
be compared with the G. word. 

mrelden, vb., ‘to mention, notify, an- 
nounce,’ from MidHG. mélden, ‘to inform 
against, betray, announce, show, name’ ; 
comp. OHG. méldén, OSax. méldén, AS. 
méldian, ‘to inform against, betray’; a 
West Teut. vb. simply, meaning ‘to be- 
tray,’ to which other senses have been given 
in MidHG, Goth. *milbdn points to a 
Teut. root *melb, ‘to betray’; an equiv. 
pre-Teut. *melt has not yet been authenti- 
cated. 

melk, adj., ‘giving milk, milch,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. méle, mélch, OHG. 
mélch (equiv. to AS. mélc), adj. ; comp. 
Ole. myolkr, milkr, MidE. milche, E. mitch, 
adj. (AS. *mylée is wanting) ; a verbal adj. 
from imelfen. 

melken, vb., from the equiv. MidHG. 
mélken, mélchen, OHG. mélchan, ‘te mills’ ; 
comp. Du. melken, AS. mélcan (wanting in 
E., in which to milk is used) ; Ic. myalta, 
and also mjalter, ‘milking, mjaltr, ‘milch,’ 
but also from mjolk, ‘milk,’ mjolka, ‘to 
milk,’ and mjolkr, ‘milch’ ; Goth. *makan 
is by chance not recorded. The Teut. root 
melk is derived from the Aryan melg, which 
occurs with the same meaning in the West 
Aryan languages ; comp. Lat. mulgere, Gr. 
duédyew, OSloy. mlésti (pres. mliiaq), Lith. 
milste (pres. mélzu). In the Hast Aryan 
languages the corresponding root appears 
with an older signification, ‘ to wipe or rub 
off? (comp. Sans. mdrj. mrj, Zend marez). 
Melfer is one of the characteristic words 
which point to a closer connection between 
the West Aryans compared with the East 
Aryans ; comp. Sanfand maflen. See also 
Milch, Molke, and melf. 

Wlenme, f., ‘poltroon,’ ModHG. only. 
A derivative of late MidHG. mamme, 
memme, f., ‘woman’s breast’; lit. ‘ effemi- 
nate being, effeminate man.’ 

Wenge, f., ‘crowd, multitude, mass, 
from MilHG. menege, OHG. menigi, ma- 
nagt, f., ‘multiplicity, great number, 
crowd’; an abstract from OHG. manag, 
‘much’; Goth. manager, f., AS. menzgo, 
‘multiplicity.’ Originally it was not con- 
nected with the following word, but in 
modern times it may be dimly thought to 
be akin to it. 

mrettgeit, vb., ‘to mingle, mix, blend,’ 


from MidHG. mengen, ‘to mix, mingle,’ 
f., introduced from MidG@. and LG. ; in 
OHG., menqan oceurs once asa Frane, word 
(in Isidore); OSax. mengian, Du. men- 
gen, AS. mengan, MidE. mengen, ‘to mix’ 
(whence E, to mingle) ; Goth. *maggjan is 
wanting. Allied to OSax. gimang, AS. 
gemong, ‘mingling, commixtio, company, 
troop’; AS. on gemgng, E. among, so too 
OSax. an gimange. From these may be 
deduced a West Teut. root mang, ‘to mix,’ 
which, however, is unknown to Suab. and 
Bay. It has been connected, with hardly 
sufficient reason, with the root mzk, ‘to 
mix’ (see mijden), which appears in most 
of the Aryan languages ; it is more pro- 
bably allied to Lith. minkau, minkyt, ‘to 
knead,’ minklas, ‘dough’ (OSlov. mgkuhki, 
‘soft,’ m@ka, ‘meal’). In that case mengen 
would be traced to a pre-Teut. root meng, 
‘to knead,’ 

BWennig, n., ‘vermilion,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. ménig, minig, lave OHG. 
minig, n.; based on Lat, minium, ‘ ver- 
milion,’ 

Wenfd, m. and n., from the equiv. 
MidHG. mensch, mensche, m. and n., ‘man, 
person, fellow,’ OHG. mennisco, mannisco, 
m.; comp. OSax. meninisco, Du. mensch, 
‘person.’ Simply a West Teut. form, prop. 
an adj. used as a subst., hence ‘ humanus’ 
for ‘homo. ‘The adj. on which it is based 
is derived with the suffix iska (HG. ij) 
from mann-, ‘homo’ ; Goth. mannisks, Oc. 
mennskr, AS., OSax., and OHG. mennisc, 
‘humanus, human’ (comp. further AS. 
mennese, ‘ humanity’) ; comp. manusfa as 
an adj., ‘human,’ and as mase. subst. 
‘inan,’ with Sans. mdénu, mdnus-, ‘man’ 
(see further under Mann).—Menjch in the 
nent. gender appears even in MidHG., and 
was used till the 17th cent. without any 
contemptuous meaning; the neut. was 
generally applied to female servants, but 
that signification became obsolete in the 
last cent., and a moral sense was attached 
to the word. 

aergel, m., ‘marl, from the equiv. 
MidHG. mergel, OHG. mergil, m.; from 
MidLat. margila, with the primary form 
marga, which is recorded by Pliny as a 
Kelt. word ; comp. Bret. mary, W. marl. 
From the same source the equiv. Rom. 
words are derived—Fr, marne (from OFr. 
marle), Ital. and Span. marga. 

mergeli, vb., ‘to emaciate, enervate,’ 
ModHG. only ; derived with the com- 
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pounds abe and aug-mergeln from Maré (3), 
MidHG. mare, marges. 

merken, vb., ‘to mark, note, observe,’ 
from MidHG. and OHG. merken, ‘to give 
heed to, perceive, understand, note’; a de- 
rivative of Marfe (Goth. *markjan) ; hence 
OF r. merchier, ‘ to designate.’ 

mefchugge, adj., ‘crazy? from the 
equiv. Hebr. meschuggd. 

eeffe, f., ‘mass, fair, from MidHG. 
mésse, masse, f., ‘mass, church festival, fair’ ; 
OHG, méssa, missa, tf. So too the word on 
which it is based, MidLat. missa, signifies 
not only ‘incruentum christianorum sacri- 
ficium,’ but also ‘feast of a saint’ (“quod 
in eo Missa sollemnis peragitur”), The 
latter sense led to MidLat. mzssa, MidHG. 
mésse, ‘fair, because this “was wont to be 
held on account of the great concourse of 
people” on saints’ days (comp. Fr. foire, 
‘fair,’ lit. ‘holiday,’ under Geter). MidLat. 
missa, “as is well known, originated in 
missa est, scil. concto, the words spoken by 
the deacon when dismissing the congrega- 
tion which did not partake of the sacra- 
ment”; from this the corresponding Rom. 
cognates, Ital, messa and Hr. messe, are 
derived. ‘The vowel in AS. messe, f. (Nor- 
thumbr. messe), E. mass, is abnormal ; the 
latter also siguifies feast in Christmas and 
Lammas (see 2aib). Comp. Geter, Mette, 
Nonne, Opfer, and Vefper. 

aneffer, vb., ‘to measure, survey,’ from 
MidHG. mé33en, OHG. mé33an, ‘to mea- 
sure, mete out, distribute, consider, test’ ; 
comp. OSax. métan, Du. meten, ‘to mea- 
sure,’ AS. métun, ‘to measure, value, deem,’ 
Goth. mitan, ‘to measure’; also allied to 
Goth. mitén, ‘to ponder, reflect on’ ; OHG. 
méz36n, ‘to moderate.” The Teut. stem 
mét, ‘to measure, estimate, ponder’ (comp. 
MaF), is based on pre-Teut. méd, and can- 
not, because of the non-permutation, be 
connected with Lat. metirt; comp. Lat. 
modus, Gr, pédSomat, pydoua, ‘to consider, 
estimate,’ uédwr, ‘adviser,’ wédyuvos, medim- 
nus’ (about 12 galls.), Lat. modus, Goth. 
smitaps, ‘corn measure.’ See Mee (2). 

Weffer, n., from the equiv. MidHG. 
me33er, ‘knife.’ The word has undergone 
strange transformations ; it is an abbrevia- 
tion of mezzeres, OHG. me33iras, me33irahs, 
n., the etymology of which had grown ob- 
scure; the variants maz-sahs, me331-sahs, 
show, however, that mg33irahs is a com- 
pound meaning ‘food-sword,’ With regard 
to Goth. mats, n.. OHG, maz, n., AS. mete, 


m., E. meat, comp, Mus and Mettwurit. 
OHG. sahs, AS. seax, n., ‘sword, knife,’ 
whence the name Sawons, is usually con- 
nected with Lat. saxuwm, because knives 
were orig. made of stone. The OHG. com- 
pound m¢337-rahs shows the change of 
medial s (z) tor. Goth, *matisahs is also 
indicated by OSax. mezas for *metsahs, Du. 
and LG. mes, AS. mete-seax, ‘ food-knife, 
dagger,’ 

effirg, n., from the equiv. MidHG. 
messine (gen. -ges), m., ‘brass, latten’; a 
derivative of Muaffe, OHG. massa (from Lat. 
massa’), *sow-metal’ ; AS, mestling (with 
a suffix), ‘brass’ (whence E. maslin 2), is 
also derived from the same source ; see too 
Ole. messing, f., ‘brass.’ Contrary to this 
prevalent opinion, we have to observe that 
the derivative is more widely diffused than 
the primit. word, and it is inconceivable that 
the word was derived independently in the 
various languages ; hence these cognates 
cannot be associated with Lat. massa unless 
a derived word can be adduced as the base 
of the Teut. words. 

nie ffingifc, adj., ‘hybrid, composed of 
HG. and LG. elementsin the same word’ ; 
the term was first recorded in the last cent., 
but it originated probably in the 16th or 
17th cent., when HG. and LG. were strug- 
gling for the mastery. 

BWresner, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
mesneere, messenceere, m., ‘sexton, sacristan’ 
(the latter connected with Mefje), from late 
OHG. mesindri (not messindri), m., based 
on MidLat. *masinarius for mansionartus, 
* custos et conservatoraedis sacrae, aedituus, 
ostarius’; MidLat. mansionarius was also 
an official in the court of the Frankish 
kings (MidLat. mansio, ‘house,’ equiv. to 
Fr. maison). Comp. Riifter and Sigrift. 

DWef, m., ‘mead, from MidHG. mét, 
méte, OHG. métu, mitu, m., ‘mead’; comp. 
AS. meodo, KE. mead, Ole. mjgdr; Goth. 
*midus, m., ‘mead,’ is by chance not re- 
corded. A common Teut. and also com- 
mon Aryan word; Aryan *medhu, Sans. 
mddhu, n., ‘sweetness, honey, sweet drink, 
Gr. né6v, ‘wine’ (to which peAdw, ‘to be 
drunk,’ and #467, ‘drunkenness’), OSloy. 
medi, ‘honey, wine,’ Lith. midds, ‘mead, 
meds, ‘honey,’ Ir. mid. To these is allied 
OInd. mddhu, ‘sweet, lovely,” hence the 
various meanings of medhu, ‘mead, honey, 
wine,’ lit. ‘that which is sweet,’ perhaps 
(according to Gr. peOdw,) ‘intoxicating 
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Uteffe, f., ‘matins,’ from MidHG. metten, 
mettenc, mettt, mettin, f., ‘early mass,’ late 
OHG. mettina, mattina, f.; from MidLat. 
mattina tor matutina hora (hence also Olr. 
maten). From Lat. matutinum are derived 
Fr. matin (matines), and Ital. mattino. 
Comp. Mreffe, Mone, and Belper. 

WMeffiwurit, f., ‘pork sausage,’ ModHG. 
only, from the equiv. LG. metwurst, lit. 
‘food sausage,’ allied to LG. met, ‘minced 
meat,’ OSax. met, Goth. mats, ‘food.’ See 
Meffer. 

DWefze (1.), m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
steenmetze, OHG. stetmmezzo, m., ‘stone cut- 
ter’; also once in OHG. steinmetzzo, which 
is clearly connected with OHG. mei33an, 
‘to hew,’ mentioned under Meifel. But 
whether OHG. steznmezzo originated in 
stenmeizzo, or whether Mege, Goth. *matja 
(comp. Fr. magon, ‘mason, bricklayer’) is 
connected with the root mat, ‘to hew’ (AS. 
and E. mattock), remains obscure. 

VWefze (2.), f., ‘corn measure, peck,’ 
from MidHG. mézze, OHG. mézzo, m., 
‘small dry measure.’ Teut. é results from 
the Bay. and Alem. pronunciation. This 
word, like Goth. mitaps, ‘measure’ (about 
18 bush.), is connected with the Teut. root 
met, ‘to measure’; AS. mitta, ‘corn mea- 
sure,’ is also equiv. to OHG. mézzo. The 
mase, is still the gender in UpG., the fem. 
seems to be of MidG. and LG. origin. To 
the pre-Teut, root mod (med) belongs Lat. 
modvus, ‘peck,’ which (see fund and Mitnze) 
before the OHG. period passed into West 
Teut.; comp, OSax. muddi, OMG. mutti, 
MidHG. miitte, ‘ bushel.’ 

Wefze (3.), f., ‘prostitute, from MidHG. 
metze, f., which is “ hterally a pet name for 
Mathilda, then ‘a girl of the lower class,’ 
often with the accessory notion of a loose 
life.” For other abbreviated forms with 
the suffix t or z used as pet names, comp. 
Srig and MKunj. 

wXefzger, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
metejere, metzjer, m., ‘butcher,’ Adopted 
in the MidHG, period from MidLat. ; at 
least no better explanation can be found 
than the derivation from MidLat. macel- 
larius, from which, through the medium 
of mazil-, OHG. *mezijdri, with a G. accent 
and mutation, would be evolved. Allied 
to MidLat. macellum, ‘shambles,’ macel- 
larius, ‘qui carnem in macello vendit’; 
yet the change of JJ into 7 is not clear, 
therefore a MidLat. *macearius (OHG. 
*mexeiydrt) has been assumed. From Mid 
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Lat. macellarius were derived MidHG, 
metzler, OHG. mezzildrt, ‘ pork-butcher,’ 

mrieuchel-, derived, as the first part of a 
compound, from MidHG. miuchel-, ‘secret.’ 
Earlier ModHG. Meudhler, from the equiv. 
MidHG. miuchelere, miucheler, late OHG. 
mihhildri, m., ‘plotter, assassin.’ Allied 
to MidHG. meuchelingen, ‘insidiously, like 
an assassin’; OHG. mzihhilswért, ‘ assassin’s 
sword, sword for assassination’; OHG. 
mihhari, mihho, mihheo, ‘ brigand, foot- 
pad’; also méhhen, mahhén, ‘to attack 
from an ambush’; MidHG. vermechen, 
‘to get out of the way secretly, conceal,’ 
and MidHG. mocken, ‘to lie hidden’ ; fur- 
ther E, dial. to mitch (AS. *m#éan), ‘to be 
hidden,’ MidE. mzcher, ‘thief.’ The entire 
class points to a Teut. root mak, ‘to lurk 
inambush with weapons’; a pre-Teut. root 
mag appears in Kelt. ; comp. Olr. formtig- 
the, formtichthat, ‘absconditus,’ forniich- 
Since these words well 
accord in meaning with the HG. cognates, 
Goth. *muks, Ole. mjakr, E. meek (to which 
Du. meuk, ‘ mellow, ripe’ is allied), cannot 
be associated with them, since their mean- 
ing does not correspond to that of the class 
under disctssion. See mucen and munfeln. 

BWerufe (1.), f, first occurs in early Mod 
HG. from the equiv. Fr. meute, f., ‘pack of 
hounds,’ 

Wlerrfe (2.), Meuterci, f., first occurs in 
early ModHG, from the equiv. Fr. meute, 
‘mutiny, riot.’ 

mich, see mein. : 

Wieder, n., ‘bodice, corset’ (with Mid 
HG, and UpG. 2 instead of dé, MidHG. die) ;. 
from MidIG, méieder, muoder, n., lit. ‘body, 
bodily form, skin, article of dress envelop- 
ing the upper part of the body, stays, 
bodice, vest,’ OHG. muodar, ‘alvus, belly 
of a snake’; comp. OLG. mdder, OFris. 
méther, ‘breast bandage’ (worn by wo- 
men); Goth., AS., and Ole. *mépbr are 
wanting. The various meanings are spe- 
cially ascribed to the relation of Leib, ‘ body,’ 
to Leibdjen, ‘stays.’ The word has also 
been connected further with Gr. pirpo, 
‘womb,’ as well as with Lat. mdtriz ; this 
leads to its kinship with the cognates of 
Matter. 

Btiene, f., ‘mien, look, bearing, Mod 
HG. only, from Fr. mine, : 

Ries, see Mos, 4 

atiefe, f., ‘pay, hire, rent, from Mid 
HG. micte, OHG. mieta, miata, earlier méta, 
f., “payment, wages’; the orig. form is 
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preserved by Goth. mizdé, ‘reward, the z 
of which, however, by the lengthening of 
the ¢ to é has been lost in Teut.; OHG. 
méta, OSax. méda, AS. méd (once with the 
normal change of s into 7, meord), E. meed. 
Goth. mizdé, from pre-Teut. mizdhd-, is 
primit. allied to Gr. suc6és, ‘ wages, hire,’ 
OSlov. mizda, t., ‘wages,’ Zend miz%da, n., 
‘wages, OInd. midha (for mi&dhda), ‘ con- 
test, match, booty’ (orig. sense probably 
‘prize, by inference from the Sans. adj. 
midhvds, ‘distributing lavishly’). Hence 
the primit. Aryan form of the cognates is 
mizdho-, mizdhd-, orig. meaning ‘ wages, 
rize. 

BWiege, f., ‘pussy,’ ModHG. only ; it 
is either the modern Bay, pet name for 
Maria, ‘Mary,’ just as Hinz, the pet name 
for the tom-cat, is connected with Heinrich, 
‘Henry,’ or it is a recent onomatopoctic 
form like the phonetically cognate Ital. 
micto, and the corresponding Rom. class. 
The ModHG, miauen, mauen, are also ono- 
matopoetic forms. 

VWilbe, f, from the equiv. MidHG. 
milwe, OHG., milwa, miliwa, f., ‘ mite, 
moth’; Goth. *milw7d, or rather *milicd, 
f., are wanting. To this Goth. malé, f., 
‘moth,’ and Ole. mglr, ‘moth, are allied. 
These terms are derived from the root mel, 
mal, ‘to grind’; Milbe, Goth. maid, ‘ the 
grinding (i.¢, producing dust or meal): 
insect’; to the same root OSlov. molt, 
‘moth,’ also belongs. 

Wilh, f., from the equiv. MidHG. 
milch, OHG. miluh, f£., ‘milk’; the com- 
mon Teut. term for ‘milk’; comp. Goth. 
mibuks. f., Ole, mjiélkr, f., AS. meoluc, mile, 
f., E. milk, Du. melk, OSax. miluk. The 
direct. connection of the Teut. cognates 
with the root melk in melfen is indubitable. 
It is remarkable, however, that a common 
Aryan, or at least a West Aryan term for 
‘milk’ is wanting, although the root melg, 
Teut. melk, ‘to milk,’ occurs in all the West 
Aryan languages, Gr. ydAa (stem ydAaxr-), 
Lat. lac (stem lact-), cannot be connected 
with the root me/g, and OSlov. mléko (from 
*melko) with its Slav. cognates must have 
been borrowed from the OTeut. word, since 
in a primit, allied word we should have 
expected a g instead of the k. 

mild, adj., ‘mild, meek, gentle, from 
MidHG. multe, ‘ friendly, kind, liberal, 
gracious, OHG, mil.c; comp. OSax. mildi, 
AS, milde, E. mild, Goth. mildeis (hardly 
*milds), adj., ‘loving, mild’; a common 


' signify both ‘spleen’ and ‘soft roe? 


Teut. adj. of disputed origin. A word 
corresponding exactly in sound does not 
occur in the cognate languages. Lat. 
mollis, if it represents *molvis, *moldvis 
(like sudwvis for *suddvis 3 comp. fig), might 
with Teut. *mldu-, ‘mild,’ belong to the 
root mol, ‘to grind,’ with which also Olr. 
mldith (prim. form mldiz-), ‘soft, gentle,’ 
or Ol, meldach, ‘ pleasant,’ is connected. 

Vil, f., ‘milt, spleen, from the equiv. 
MidHG,. milze, OHG. milzi, n.; from the 
HG. form-are derived the Rom. cognates, 
Ital. milza, Span. melsa, ‘spleen’ Corre- 
sponding forms are found in Olc, multe, n., 
AS. milte, n. and f.; E. milf and Du. milt 
The 
cognates are probably connected with the 
Teut. root melt (see Matz), ‘to soften, melt,’ 
“with respect to the properties ascribed to 
the spleen of manufacturing, decomposing, 
and liquefying the various humours of the 
body.” The term Mil; is found in Teut. 
only ; so too Hand, Finger, Daumen, Behe, 
Leber, &c. The names of other parts of the 
body, such as Herz, Mieve, Fup, YXrm, Mippe, 
have, however, a history that can be traced 
farther back. 

minder, compar. of gering and wenig, 
“less, inferior, lower’; from MidHG. minre, 
minner, OHG, minniro, compar. of luzzil, 
‘little, small.’ To this is allied the OHG, 
and MidHG. adv. min (like baz allied to 
be332r0). A common Teut. compar. formed 
like Goth. minniza, ady., mins, AS. min ; 
the corresponding super]. is Goth. minnists, 
OHG. minnist, MidHG. minnest, Mod HG. 
mindeft, with the d of the compar. which 
hay. been evolved in ModHG. between the 
n andr; the positive is wanting, as in the 
ease of ehr, beffer, fet, &c. Since en in these 
cognates, as in Ytann, has originated in nw 
for nw, the word is based on the Lat.-Gr. 
verbal stem minu-, whence also Lat. minor, 
minimus ; comp. Lat. minuere, Gr. puto; 
OSlov. minvy, ‘minor,’ Gr. ulvv-v0a, 6a little 
while.’ The oldest form of the root is 
Aryan mé (mi), with the pres. stems mind- 
and mtnu-, ‘to lessen, shorten, of which 
the OInd. would be *méymas (equiv. to Gr. 
pelwv) ; comp. also Gr. pede, ‘to diminish,’ 

BWlinne, f., reintroduced in the latter 
half of the 18th cent. on the revival of 
OG. studies, from the equiv. MidHG, minne, 
f., ‘love,’ which became obsolete in the 
transition from MidHG. to ModHG.; 
OHG. minna, f., OSax. minna, minnia, f., 
‘love,’ lit. and orig, ‘recollection, memory’ ; 
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lection, toast.’ E. mind, from AS, mynd, 
is also connected with the same root man, 
men ; comp. Goth, muns, ‘meaning.’ These 
belong to the common Aryan and also 
Teut. root men, man, ‘to think’; comp. 
Gr. pévos, ‘temper, disposition,’ mimrjokw, 
‘I remember,’ Lat. memini, reminiscor, 
mens, moneo, Sans. root main, ‘to opine, 
believe, think of, purpose’; comp. mahnen 
and Mann. 

BWlinge, f., from the equiv, MidHG. 
minze, OHG. minza, f., ‘mint’; comp. AS. 
minte, f., E. mint; borrowed previous to 
the HG. permutation of consonants from 
the equiv. Lat. mentha, menta (Gr. plvda), 
at the same period as the other terms 
relating to horticulture and the art of 
cookery ; see Pfeffer. The variants, OHG. 
munza, MidHG. miinze, ModHG. Miinze, 
have a remarkable form, and cannot be 
explained by the Lat, word ; comp. #feffer- 
min}. 

mis, nif, ‘mis-, dis-, amiss, wrong,’ 
in compounds; from MidHG. misse-,OHG. 
missa-, missi-, which express the perver- 
sity or failure of an action ; comp. Goth. 
missadébs (OHG. messitdt, MidHG. and 
ModHG, mussetét), ‘sin, missatawjands, 
‘sinner,’ Goth. missa-, for *mipté- (lit. 
‘lost’), is an old to-partic. from the root 
mip (see meiden); comp. Olr, mé, ‘amiss.’ 
Hence the derivative miffen. 

miifcher, vb., from the equiv, MidHG. 
and MidLG. mischen, OHG. misken, ‘to 
mix’; comp. AS. miscian, E. to mix. In 
the other OTeut. languages a correspond- 
ing vb, is wanting. The agreement with 
Lat. mzsceo (miscere), ‘to mix,’ is evident. 
The only question is whether the word 
was primit. allied or was borrowed ; that 
is difficult to determine, since, judging by 
sound and sense, both are possible. The 
assuinption that the word was borrowed 
is supported by the loan-words relating to 
the Ital. culture of the vine, which are 
quoted under Moft. On the other hand, 
the Rom, languages have instead of miscere 
a derivative misculare (Fr. méler, equiv. to 
OHG. misculén, Suab. miSte) ; yet comp. 
Ital. mescere. On the supposition that tie 
word was primitively allied, which is sup- 
ported by Meifch, we should have to com- 
pare, in addition to the Lat. term, Gr, uloyw 
(oy equiv. to Teut. sk?), ulyvums, the Sans. 
root mig in mierd-s, ‘mixed,’ OSlov. mésiti, 
‘to mix,’ Lith, mist7, ‘to mingle’ (maisz-tas, 


comp. Olc. minne, n., ‘remembrance, recol- 


‘riot’). Hence Lat. misceo, and, if mijchen 
is primit. allied to it, OTeut. mishja repre- 
sent a pre-historic mzk-skejo (with sk as a 
suffix of the pres. stem, like forfden for 
pre-historic *forhskén ; comp. wafden and 
winfdjen). Comp. Metjch. 

RBWifpel, f., from the equiv. MidH@. 
mispel, with the variants mespel, nespel, f., 
OHG. mespila, f., ‘medlar,’ with the variant 
nespila. From MidLat. mespila, whence 
also, with the change of the initial m into 
n, the corresponding Rom. cognates (Ital. 
nespola, Fr. néfle). The ultimate source 
is Gr. wéomdor, ‘medlar.’ 

miffert, vb., ‘to be withont, do with- 
out, from MidHG, and OHG. missen, ‘to 
miss’; comp. AS. missan, E. to miss, and 
the equiv. Olc. missa; Goth, *missjan is 
wanting. It is clearly connected with 
West Teut. miban, ‘to avoid,’ which is 
related to an old partic. missa- (for *mibta- 
with -/6-), meaning ‘avoided, frustrated’ ; 
comp. meiden and mig. 

tiff, m., ‘excrement, dung,’ from Mid 
HG. and OHG, mist, m., ‘mud, manure, 
dunghill’ ; it represents *mzhst, like OHG. 
forskén, ‘to demand, for *forhskén ; see 
mifden. Goth. mathstus, m., ‘excrement,’ 
AS. meow (for *meoxt?), ‘excrement,’ 
MidE. mix, obsolete in E.; the derivative 
AS., MidE., and E. mixen, ‘dunghill, has 
been preserved, and appears in OHG. as 
mistunnea, mistina, f., and also in Franc. 
as misten, ‘dunghill” Since stw in Goth. 
mathstus is a suffix, HG. Mift is connected 
with Lith. mé-ti, ‘to dung,’ méélai, ‘ excre- 
ment,’ or with the Aryan root migh, ‘ to 
make water,’ which has been retained in 
LG. as migen; comp. AS. migan, Ole. 
miga, ‘to make water.’ This latter verbal 
stem is found in the non-Teut. languages ; 
comp. the Sans. root mth, Lat. mingere, Gr. 
épixetv, with the same sense ; Lat. méjo and 
Lith. mgéu, ‘mingo,’ also belong to the same 
Aryan root migh. Since é6ulxydn, dulxydn, 
OSlov. migla, Lith. migla, ‘ mist,’ are also 
allied to Gr, duixet, ‘to make water,’ the 
following have also been connected with 
Mift, AS. and E. mist, LG. and Du, mist, 
‘ mist,’ Ic, mastr, ‘ misty air’; Sans. méghd, 
‘cloud,’ mh, ‘rain, mist,’ belong also to the 
root mth, which in OInd, means both ‘to 
make water’ and ‘raining, gushing forth. 

Wiffel, f, from the equiv. MidHG. 
mistel, OHG, mistil, m., ‘mistletoe’: comp. 
AS. mistel, KE. misile, Olc. mistelteinn, 
‘mistletoe’? An OTeut. word not derived 
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from the equiv. Lat. viscus, and scarcely 
allied to E. mist (see Mit). Origin obscure. 

mif, prep. and adv., from the equiv. 
MidHG. and OHG. miz, prep., ‘ with,’ and 
the MidHG, adv. mite, OHG. miti ; cor- 
responding to Goth, mip, mid, adv, and 
prep., ‘with, AS. md, obsolete in E. (except 
in midwife). Teut, mid, earlier midz, repre- 
sents, according to the permutation of con- 
sonants, pre-Teut. mete or melt, and hence 
is allied to Gr. werd, Zend mat, ‘with. It 
might also be connected with the cognates 
discussed under mif, meaning ‘ reciprocal.’ 

Wtiffag, m., ‘midday, noon, south,’ 
from mitt and Tag. Comp, MidHG. met- 
tetac, OG. mittitag. 

miffe, adj., obsolete as an independent 
word, but preserved in derivatives; Mid 
HG. mitte, OHG. mitti, adj., ‘medius’ ; 
comp. AS. midd, preserved in E. only in 
midriff, AS. mid-href (rif, body,’ Lat. cor- 
pus), EK. midnight, mid-Lent, midland, mid- 
winter, &e., and in the derivatives midst, 
middle, &e. ; Goth. midjis, ‘medius,’ It 
is a common Teut. and Aryan adj., pre- 
historic médhyo-s ; comp. Sans. mdadhyas, 
Gr. wéoos for *uéSjos, Lat. medius, OSlov, 
mezda, f, (from medja), ‘middle. —Mittag, 
‘mid-day,’ Mittfaften, ‘mid-Lent,’ Mittwod), 
‘Wednesday’; Mitternadjt, ‘midnight, is 
prop. a dat. sing., originating in MidHG. 
ze mitter naht, OG. 2 mitteru naht, its 
frequent locative use (in this case to de- 
note time when) becoming predominant as 
it did in names of places (e.g. Baden, prop. 
dat. plur., originated in MidHG. ze Baden, 
‘at the baths,’ Gachjen, dat. plur., MidHG. 
ze Sahsen, ‘in Saxony,’ lit. ‘among the 
Saxons’). In MidHG., however, mitnaht 
was also used for OHG. mittinaht.— 
VWtiffe, f£, ‘middle,’ from MidHG, mitte, 
OHG. mitti, f., an abstract form of the 
adj. Comp. the following article. 

miffel, adj., ‘middle, interior, from 
MidHG. mittel, OHG. mittil, adj., ‘medius, 
situated in the middle’; AS. middel, E. 
middle, adj., a derivative of OTeut. midja-, 
‘middle, discussed under mitte; the orig. 
form of this derivative was Goth. *midala., 
authenticated by OHG. métal, adj., ‘ mid- 
dle’— 2Mtiffel, n., ‘middle, means, re- 
source,’ from MidEG. mttel, n., ‘middle, 
centre, something intermediate, means,’ an 
adj. used as a subst. ; comp. AS. middel, 
E. middle. Preposit, derivatives mittels, 
mittelft. Comp. mitte, 

RWloder, m., ‘mud, mould, decay,’ from 


late MidHG. (MidG.) moder, m., ‘ body 
that has been decomposed, decay, bog, 
moor’; comp. Du. modder, ‘slime, E. 
mother, ‘slimy substance’ (espec. in vine- 
gar), Du. moer, ‘yeast, lees.’ The entire 
class has become current only in the 
modern languages ; comp. the correspond- 
ing MidG. mot, ‘moor, morass, marsh,’ 
MidE. mudde, E. mud, The early history 
of the cognates is obscure ; Gr, zvddy, ‘ fun- 
gous flesh,’ on account of its permutation 
does not belong to the cognates. 

nidgeit, vb., ‘to like, choose; may,’ 
from MidHG. mugen, miigen, OHG. mugan, 
earlier magan, pret. pres., ‘to be able, have 
power, Goth. magan; a common Teut. 
pret. pres, with the OHG, and MidHG. 
meaning, ‘to be able, have power,’ as it 
appears in the ModHG, abstract form 
Macht, and in the compound yermsgen ; AS. 
meg (plur. magon, pret. mihte), whence E. 
may (pret. might), The Teut. stem. mag 
(mug), from pre-Teut. magh, is most closely 
allied to OSlov. mogq, mosti, ‘to be able, 
have power.’ 

Bohr, m., from the eqniv. late MidHG. 
mdn, earlier mdhen, m., ‘poppy’; OHG. 
*mdahan is wanting, for which OHG. mdgo, 
MidHG. mage, m., ‘poppy,’ with a change 
of h to g (see fragen and Zibre), is used 
(comp. Goth. Puhan with OHG. dagén, 
Lat. tacere) ; to this UpG. mdgsame (Alsat. 
mdss), ‘poppy, is allied. It corresponds 
to OSwed. valmughi, Swed. vallmo, ‘poppy.’ 
The word points to pre-Teut. mkon-, be- 
sides which the form mdkon- is presupposed 
by Gr. pijkwv (Dor. paxwr), OSlov. maki, 
‘poppy.’ These correspondences, however, 
do not necessarily imply that the cognates 
are of genuine Aryan origin (comp. Hany). 
Tor OHG. mdgo a form popig (E. poppy) 
was used in AS., based on Lat. papaver. 

Bohr, m., ‘ Moor,’ from MidHG. and 
OHG. mér, m.; derived from MidLat. 
Maurus, whence also Fr, More, Ital. and 
Span. Moro. 

WlShre, f. (uot current in Suab, and 
Bay.), from the equiv. MidHG, mérhz, also 
more, morhe, f., OHG. moraha, morha, ‘ car- 
rot’; a non-mutated form occurs in Mod 
HG. Mohrrithe ; Goth. *maérhd may be 
also assumed from AS. moru (for *morhu), 
f., and more, f., E. (dial.) more, ‘ turnip,’ 
For a derivative of these cognates see under 
Mordel, From OTeut. morhd-n-, ‘carrot,’ 
Slov, mrkva and Russ. morkovt (prim. 
Slav. *mrziky) seem to be derived, 
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Rtold, m., ‘salamander’; the suffix 
ch first appears in early ModHG. (comip. 
Habicht) ; from MidHG. mol, w., molle, m., 
‘lizard, salamander,’ OHG. mol, with the 
variants molm and molt. Du. mol and 
MidE. molle signity ‘mole.’ It is not cer- 
tain whether the word in both senses is 
orig. the same. OHG. mol, ‘lizard,’ has 
also heen connected with the root mat, ‘ to 
grind, pulverise,’ 

BMHolke, f., ‘whey,’ from MidHG. molken, 
molchen (also with w-é instead of 0), n., 
‘whey,’ also ‘milk and that which is pre- 
pared from milk’; OHG. *molchan is want- 
ing. AS. molcen, n., testifies, however, to 
the antiquity of MidHG. molken, which is 
a derivative of melfen, Teut. root melk ; 
comp. melfer and Mild. 

BWonaf, m. (with ModHG. 6 from Mid 
HG. @ before a nasal, as in Mohu, Mond, 
Brombeere, ofne, &ec.), from the equiv. Mid 
HG. mdnét (d), OHG. manéd, m., month’ ; 
comp. Goth. méndps, AS. ménad, E. month. 
The common Teut. term ménédp-, ‘month’ 
(pre-Teut. ménét-), seems identical with 
Mond, OTeut. ménin-. The computation 
of time according to the periods of the 
moon is perhaps O'Aryan, since the terms 
for month in the Aryan languages agree 
approximately. See under Pond. 

26nd, m., ‘monk, friar,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. méinch, mtinech, OHG. 
munth (hh), m. From the prim. form 
muniko-, nvonico-, the equiv. Fr. moine is 
also derived. In the original Lat. word 
monachus (wovax6s), “monk, the ch was 
probably pronounced as -c; comp. [tal. 
monaco, Olr. manach, AS. munuc, E. monk ; 
so that OHG. ch is the HG. permutation of 
k. In that case Mind) was borrowed at 
an earlier period than %I6t and abjt (see 
Mimfter). OSlov. munich is a G. loan- 
word. 

Bond, m., ‘moon,’ from MidHG. mdne, 
m., ‘moon, month’ (MidHG. rarely fem.), 
OHG. mdno, m.,‘moon’; even in MidHG. 
occurs a form with a final dental, mdént, 
mdnde, which is due to confusion with 
mdnet (yet comp. Gfrntier and niemand), 
Goth. ména, AS. ména, m., E. moon, Du. 
maan. In the form méno, m., a comnion 
Teut. term for ‘moon’ (a later fem. form 
appears in MidHG. menin, OHG. manin); 
it is based, like most of the terms for 
‘moon’ and ‘month’ in the cognate Aryan 
languages, on Aryan mén, méndét, or ménes. 
Comp. Sans. mds, m. (for mds, méns), 


“moon, month,’ mdsa, m., ‘month,’ Gr, uj 
(for *uj~s), ‘month,’ Lat. mensis, ‘month, 
OSlov. mésgcd, m., ‘moon, month,’ Lith. 
ménit, ‘moon,’ ménesis, ‘month,’ Olr. mé. 
The exact relation of Teut. ménép-, ménan-, 
to Lat.-Gr. méns- (*ménes-) is disputed. 
The derivation of the stems mén, méns, 
from the Aryan root mé, ‘to measure’ 
(Sans. md, ‘to: measure, mete out,’ mdtram, 
Gr. wérpov, ‘measure,’ see Mahl, meffew), may 
accord with the facts of the case (the moon 
was regarded as the measurer of time), yet 
from the historical and linguistic stand- 
point it cannot be considered a certainty, 
Comp. Monat and Montag. 

BWontfag, m., ‘Monday’; with the mén 
of Mond without the later d; MidHG. 
mdntac (Suab. and Bay. mentac, with muta- 
tion), OHG. mdnatag (*mdanintag?), m., 
‘Monday’; comp. Du. maandag, AS. mdn- 
andeg, EK. Monday (*mén equiv. to moon’), 
Olc. ménadagr. The common Teut. term 
for Lat. dies Lunae (Fr. lundt, Ital. lunedz). 

Boor, m. and n., ‘moor,’ ModHG. only, 
from LG. mér ; comp. Du. moer, OSax. mér, 
n., AS. mér, n., ‘moor, swamp,’ E. moor ; 
corresponding to OHG. and MidHG. muor, 
n., ‘swamp, seldom ‘sea’; scarcely akin 
to Ole. mé-r (gen. mé-s), m., ‘moor, dry 
heath.” OHG. muor, as well as AS. mér 
(Goth. *méra- is wanting), is rather related 
by gradation to Meer, OHG. merz, AS. mere, 
Goth. maret, or, if 7 is derived by rhota- 
cism from s, the cognates are connected 
with OHG. and MidHG. mos, ‘swamp’ ; 
this, however, after the remarks made 
under Ntoo8, is hardly probable. 

Moos, n, ‘moss,’ from MidHG. and 
OHG. mos, n., ‘moss, moor, swamp’ 
(whence Fr. mousse, ‘ moss’) ; correspond- 
ing to Du. mos, ‘ moss,’ E. moss, Ole. mose, 
m., ‘moss, swamp,’ to which Ole. mgrr 
(EH. mire), ‘slime,’ is allied. To these are 
related by gradation AS. meds, OHG. mios, 
MidHG. mies, m. and n., ‘moss,’ whence 
also ModHG. Mies. The senses ‘moss, 
swamp,’ may be associated by the connect- 
ing link ‘mossy ground,’ hence the assump- 
tion of tio orig. different words is not 
required, *mosa-, ‘moss’ (by gradation 
*miusa, ‘moss, OHG. mios, AS. meds, 
‘moss’), and mosa-, ‘swamp’ (by grada- 
tion *mdsa, ‘moor, OH@. muor, comp. 
Mos). Goth.*musa, by gradation *miusa-, 
‘moss,’ is connected with OSlov.. mdichit 
‘moss,’ Lith. mésa#, ‘mould’ (on liquids), 
and Lat. muscus, ‘moss,’ which has a 
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derivative ¢ for sc; and also with Gr. pvia, 
‘horse-fly,’ for wtou, and ptaék (for mica), 
‘sea-mussel,’ The meaning ‘swamp’ is 
still eurrent in Suab. and Bay.; comp. 
Dadhauer Moos, 

atops, m., ModHG, only, from the 
equiv. LG. mops, Du. mops and mop, ‘ pug- 
dog’ Akin toa Teut. root mup, ‘to dis- 
tort the face, make grimaces’; comp. late 
MidHG, muff, mupf, m., ‘wry mouth, Du. 
mopper, ‘to wear a peevish look,’ E. to mop, 
‘to gibber,” MidE. moppe, ‘fool.’ ModHG. 
Mops, in the sense of ‘stupid fellow,’ may 
be explained as indicated by the MidE. 
word without reference to the name of the 
Lat. author Mopsus. 

Storaff, m., ‘morass,’ ModHG. only 
from LG. moras ; comp. Du. moras, moeras, 
Ki. morass, MidE, mareis. The cognates, 
as is indicated by the non-Teut. accent, 
are borrowed from Rom.; comp. Ital. 
marese, Fr. marais, MidLat. maragium, 
“morass, swamp.’ The o of the Teut, 
words is due to their being connected with 
Moor. Unknown to Suab., and Bav. 

BWordhel, f, from the equiv. MidHG. 
morchel, morhel, late OHG. morhila, f., 
“moril’? (Du. morille, ‘moril’); the appa- 
rent derivation from OG. morha-, ‘ carrot’ 
(see Mbhre), is explained under MWuryel. 
The Suab. amd Bay. variants maurache, 
mérady, mérox, present a difficulty. 

Bord, m., ‘murder,’ from MidHG. mort 
(-des), m. and n., OHG. mord, n.; comp. 
OSax. morth, Du. moord, AS. and Ole. 
mors, ‘murder, with the common mean- 
ing ‘intentional, secret death-blow.’ Goth. 
*maurp, n.,is wanting ; it is based on pre- 
Teut. m/to-m, n., and orig. meant ‘ death’ 
simply, as the root mor, ‘to die” widely 
diffused through all the Aryan languages, 
indicates. Comp. the Sans. root mr, ‘to 
die,’ mrtd-m, n., ‘death, amrta-m, ‘immor- 
tality, mrtas, ‘dead,’ médrta-s, ‘ mortal, 
amrta-s, ‘immortal, mrtyas, ‘death’; Lat. 
mori, ‘to die,’ mortuus, * dead,’ mors (Sans. 
mrti-s), ‘death’; OSlov. mréti, ‘to die,’ 
mori-st-mriuti, ‘death, mritvit (Lat. mor- 
twus), ‘dead’; Lith. mirtz, ‘to die,’ mirtrs, 
‘death’ In Gr. as well as in OTeut. the 
strong root mr is wanting, but its deriva- 
tives Bpords, ‘mortal’ (for *“po-76-s), 4uBpo- 
rés, ‘immortal,’ have been preserved ; 
Olr. marb, ‘dead.’ In Teut. the root has 
assumed the sense of ‘intentional, secret 
killing,’ the older meaning ‘ to die, death,’ 
supplanted by fterben and Zod, having be- 


come obsolete ; MidHG. mort, ‘dead,’ was 
borrowed from Fr. mort. Comp. further 
Goth. maar pr, n. (in Sans. *mrtra-m), AS. 
morpor, n., equiv. to E. murder; also 
OHG. murdiren, Goth. maurprjan, ‘to 
murder’; hence Fr. meurtre, MidLat. mor- 
drum, ‘murderous deed.’ 

QTorger (1.), m., ‘morning,’ from the 
equiv, MidHG. morgen, OHG. morgen, m.; 
comp. OSax. morgan, Du. morgen, AS. 
morgen, mergen, m., i. morning (with the 
suffix -ang as in evening), Ole. morgunn and 
myrgenn, Goth. maurgins, m.; the com- 
mon Teut. term for the first half of the 
day, commencing with the dawn. It does 
not obtain, however, in the non-Teut. lan- 
guages, being, like Tag and bend (Goth. 
undaurns, *midday’), specifically Teut. 
The pre-Teut. mrkeno- or mrgheno- is still 
obscure ; some etymologists connect it with 
Goth. matrgjan, ‘to shorten,’ but this 
gives no definite sense for Morgen. With 
greater probability may OSlov. mriknqti, 
“to grow dark,’ mrakz, ‘darkness,’ be al- 
lied to the Teut. cognates, so that Morgen 
might be regarded as ‘dawn’; comp. the 
development of meaning in. Danmerung.— 
atorgei, in the sense of ‘ to-morrow,’ is 
from MidHG. morgen, OHG. morgane, prop. 
a dat. sing., ‘in the morning, especially of 
the following day, (on) the next day’; 
similarly Fr. demain, lendemain, from Lat. 
mane. ‘This use of morgen is unknown to 
Goth. (comp. geftern) ; Scand. has & morgun, 
KE. to-morrow; Mid. té6 morwe, dat., from 
morge(n), Du. morgen, ‘to-morrow.’ UAbend 
is similarly used of the preceding day (see 
also Gonnabend).— Wtorgert, ‘east,’ is simi- 
lar to the meaning of Lat. mane in the 
Rom. languages. Comp. the origin of 
D jter. 

Worgern (2.), m., from the equiv. Mid 
HG. morgen, OHG. morgan, m., ‘acre’ (or 
nearly so); usually identified with Morgen 
(1), ‘morning’s work for a team, the space 
ploughed by a team in a morning’ ; simi- 
larly MidLat. dies, ‘tantum terrae quan- 
tum quis per diem uno aratro arare potest.’ 
So too MidLat. diurnalis, ‘a square mea- 
sure.” 

morfch, adj., ‘decaying, rotten, a MidG. 
and LG. word with the variant morg; a 
recent derivative of the root mrs. See 
Morfer. 

WlSrfer, m., ‘mortar (bowl), from the 
equiv. MidHG. morsere, OHG. morsdri, 
m.; allied to Suab., Alem., and Hess, 
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Mabrfdhel, ‘mortar, and morfd. The com- 
bination 7s instead of rsch (see under herr- 
fdyen, Hirfch, birfdyen, &c.) occurs also in 
Hirfe, compared with the dial, Hirfde. The 
HG. form, OHG. mors-dri, is based on 
a verbal root murs; comp. MidHG, zer- 
méiirsen (MidG. zermorschen), ‘to crush to 
pieces,’ Swiss morsen, miirsen, ‘to grind, 
pound small,’ Dua. morzelen, ‘to pulverise, 
mangle.’ On the other hand, the equiv. 
Lat. mortariwm (Fr. mortier) is indicated 
by Du. mortier, AS. mortére, MidE. mortér, 
EK. mortar. 

BWtSrfel, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
mortel, morter, m., ‘mortar (cement), from 
MidLat. mortariwm. Comp, Fr. mortier, 
‘mortar’ (bowl and cement), whence also 
E. mortar. 

Bost, m., ‘must, new wine,’ from Mid 
HG. and OHG. most, m., ‘fermenting new 
wine, wine must ;’ borrowed, like other 
words relating to vine-growing (see QWein, 
Winzer, Lauer, Preffe, Torkel, and Meld) ; the 
Lat. origin is mustwm, ‘must,’ whence 
also AS., MidE., and E. must, the equiv. 
Du. mo-t, and in the Rom. group, Ital. 
mosto, Kr. mout. Comp. further OSlov. 
musti, 

Wofferf, BWoffrich, m. (the second 
word isa corruption of the first), ‘ mustard, 
MidHG. mostert, musthart, m., ‘mustard 
mixed with must’; corresponding to the 
Rom. terms, Ital. mostarda, Fr. moutarde, 
whence MidE, and E. mustard, Du. mos- 
terd, A derivative of Lat. mustwm, ‘must,’ 
mustard being mixed with must, Comp. 
Senf. 

Woffe, f., from the equiv. late MidHG. 
motte, f,, ‘moth’ (tt originated in Goth. 
and OTeut. Ap, as in Fittich, Latte, and 
fpotten). Goth. *mubPé is wanting; comp. 
AS. moppe, f., MidE. moppe, E. moth, Du. 
mot (t for tt from Pp), ‘moth’; also the 
curious variants, MidHG. matte, f. (Goth. 
*mappa), AS. mohpe, f., MidE. moughpe, 
‘moth’ (Ole. motte, m.. ‘ moth,’ with the 
same permutation of bp to tt as in Du.). 
Perhaps the cognates discussed under Mave 
are akin. 

Wtdswe, f., ModHG. only, from the 
equiv. LG. mew», Du. meeuw, f., ‘mew, 
seagull,’ The word existed in OHG, as 
méh; Goth. *maihws is wanting ; comp. 
OlIc. mé-r, m., ‘seacull.? A variant 
*maiwr is indicated by AS. méw, E. mew 
(for the interchange ot hw and w see Sieve) 


as well as by the Du. form meeuw, 


A pre- 


Teut *maiko-, *matki, has not yet been 
found with a meaning similar to that of 
the Teut. cognates, 

BWatcke, f., ‘whim, freak,’ a LG. form 
for the rare MidHG. muoche, ‘vexatious 
thought’ ; yet the word may be regarded as 
the normal UpG. form for Miicfe, so that 
its derivation should be similar to that of 
Grille. 

BWicke, f., ‘gnat, midge,’ from MidHG. 
miicke, mucke, f., ‘gnat, fly’ (hence stiil 
ModHG. dial. ‘fly’), OHG. mucea, 
Goth. *mugjé is by chance not recorded ; 
it is indicated by AS. mydge, f., E. midge, 
OSax. muggia, Du. mug. Ole. my, n., 
‘onat,’ suggests the idea that the West 
Teut. guttural is a suffix, as in Briicke (see 
also Sugend), The common Teut. form 
of the noun is muwt, to which also Gr. 
puta corresponds, 

mucker, vb., ‘to grumble,’ first occurs 
in early ModHG., probably akin to late 
MidHG. mdgen, ‘to roar, which may be 
allied to puxdoua, ‘to roar’ (see Mucée). 
Perhaps it is also connected with Muctfer ; 
it is based on MidHG. muckzen, muchzen, 
OHG. muccazzen, ‘to whisper, grumble’ ; 
apparently, however, it is better connected 
with the Teut. root mik, ‘to pretend to 
know secrets,’ discussed under metchel:. 
To this also belongs the simply ModHG. 
Mucker, ‘sulky person, grumbler, prop. 
‘religious hypocrite, in which sense the 
word first appeared in Jena in the early 
part of the 18th cent. to denote the adhe- 
rents of the pietist theologian Buddeus. 

Whicker, see mucfen. 

mutckfert, see mucen. 

miiide, adj., from the equiv. MidHG. 
miiede, OUG. muodi, adj., ‘tired, weary’ ; 
comp. OSax. mé5z, Du. moede, AS. mée, 
‘tired’ (Goth. *mé-peis, ‘tired,’ is want- 
ing) ; comp. also Ole, médr, ‘tired’ The 
dental is a partic. derivative of the root 
*mé- (comp. miihen), of which mide is a ver- 
bal adj. meaning ‘ having wearied oneself, 

Surff (1.), m., ‘muff ModHG, only ; 
from LG. muff, Du. mof, ‘muff? E. muff; 
a modern Teut. word connected with Fr, 
moufle, ‘mitten,’ MidLat, (even in the 9th 
cent.) muffula. The origin of the cognates 
has not yet been determined ; they are 
generally connected with MidHG, mouwe, 
‘sleeve.’ 

_ Buff (2.), ‘mould,’ MidHG. only, al- 
lied to Du. muf, ‘musty, moist, mouldy’ ; 
late MidHG. méiffeln, ‘to smell bad or 
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rotten,’ With these are connected the 
widely-diffused Rom, cognates, which are 
said to have originated in the G. words: 
Fr, moufette, ‘firedamp (in mines),’ Ital. 
muffo, ‘ mouldy.’ 

muuthen, vb., ‘to low,’ from late MidHG. 
mithen, miiwen, miigen, ‘to roar’; perhaps 
allied to Gr, puxdouas, but more probably a 
recent onomatopoetic form. 

miiihem, vb., ‘to trouble, vex,’ from 
MidHG. miien, miiejen, OHG. muoen, wk. 
vb., ‘to burden, torment, vex’; Du. moe- 
jen, ‘to molest, take pains.’ The verbal 
adj. mide (Goth. *mépeis) points, like the 
vb., to an OTeut. and Aryan root mdé, of 
which there are derivatives in the cognate 
languages, Gr, #-Nos, ‘toil, labour, espec. 
in war,’ #@-us, ‘exhausted by toil, languid, 
weak,’ Lat, mé-les, f., ‘exertion, toil, dis- 
tress,’ &c., mélior, ‘to exert oneself.’— 
Withe, f, from the equiv. MidHG. miieje, 
OHG. muoi, f., ‘toil,’ is a verbal abstract 
of the vb. miiher. 

RWtiihle, f, from the equiv. MidHG, 
mil (mile), OAG. mult, mulin, f., ‘mill?’ ; 
comp. AS, myln, E. mall, Ole. mylna (de- 
rived from E.), f., ‘mill.’ Hardly a Teut. 
derivative of the root mal, discussed under 
mabhlen ; it is rather borrowed from com- 
mon Rom. mélina, ‘ mill’ (for classical Lat. 
mola); comp. Ital. mulino, Fr, moulin, 
‘mill’ (Du. molen, Olr. mulen, and Slav. 
miliné’. The formation of an OTeut. 
*mulin6d with a suffix -ind has no parallels 
in Teut. The genuine Teut. word for 
‘mill’ is preserved in Goth. gatrnus, AS. 
cweorn, OHG, quirn. 

Whrhme, f. (in UpG. almost obsolete), 
Saunt, female relative, nurse,’ from Mid 
HG. muome, OHG. muoma, f., ‘mother’s 
sister,’ also ‘sister-in-law, female relative.’ 
That the earlier meaning, ‘ mother’s sister’ 
(comp. Bae), is the orig, one is shown by 
the connection of the word with Mutter. 
OHG, muona points to Goth. *méua, as is 
indicated by LG. and MidE. méne, ‘aunt’ 
(for the change of » to m, see Pilgrim). 
The word is a pet form of or child’s term 
for AS. médrie, LG. médder (equiv. to W. 
modryb, ‘aunt’), which have the same 
form as Gr. pyrpuia (comp. Better with 
Pater); likewise Du. moet from MidDu. 
moeie, ‘aunt.’ An old synonym occurs in 
AS. fa pu, ‘aunt on the father’s side, father’s 
sister,’ allied to Bater.. Ole. ména, ‘mother,’ 
and the equiv. LG. meme, Lith. moma, 
OSlov. mama, seem to be pet terms for 


‘mother’ ; so too Du. moet, ‘aunt’ (OHG. 
muoia, Gr. wate). 

RWtiihsal, n., from the equiv. MidHG. 
(rare) miiesal, n., ‘trouble, affliction’ ; 
formed by means of the oft-recurring suffix 
-sal, from the MidHG. vb, *miejen, Mod 
HG. mithen, 

RBarlde, f., ‘trough, tray, pail,’ from 
MidHG. mulde, f., ‘semicircular hollow 
vessel, espec. used for cleaning corn, flour- 
bin, kneading-trough, with the equiy. 
variants MidHG. muolte, muolter, multer, 
OHG. muoltera. The wo before an Janda 
consonant points to the fact that the cog- 
nates were borrowed; they are usually 
referred to Lat. muletra, ‘ milk-pail.’ 

Willer, m., ‘miller, from MidHG. 
mitlner, miilnere, n. (In is preserved in the 
surname Miil{ner, in other cases it is repre- 
sented by dl), OHG. mdlindri, m., ‘ miller,’ 
A derivative of Miihle (OHG. mulina), or 
borrowed directly from Mid Lat. molinarius 
(Ital. mulinaro, Fr. meunier), ‘ miller.’ See 
Miihle. 

Whur, m., ‘loose. dry mould, dust,’ 
first recorded in ModHG., but probably of 
an earlier origin ; allied to the root mal, 
‘to grind, lit. ‘to pulverise,’ with which 
Goth. mulda, ‘dust, earth,’ and E, mould 
are connected; see under Maulwurf. Comp. 
also Grand. 

BWarnite (1.), f., mum (kind of beer), 
ModHG. only, whence Du. nom, E. mum. 
The word is usually derived from Chris- 
tian Mumme of Brunswick, who first 
brewed this beer in the year 1492. 

RBWiuminte (2.), £, ‘mask, masked _per- 
son, disguise,’ first occurs in early ModHG.; 
comp. Du. mom, ‘mask, mummery,’ E. to 
mumm, to which is allied OFr. momer, 
“to masquerade,” ModFr. momerie, ‘mum- 
mery’; they are probably connected with 
an old verbal stem, mum, ‘to buzz, growl? 
Comp. Du. mommelen, ‘to mumble, grum- 
ble,” MidE, mwmmen, ‘to roar) E. to 
mumble, Mod HG. mummeln. 

mutnintelit, vb., ‘to mumble.’ 
preceding word. 

BWar1rd (1.), m., ‘mouth,’ from MidHG@. 
munt, OHG. mund, m., ‘mouth, outlet,’ 
OSax. md, m., Du. mond, ‘mouth,’ AS. 
mats, m., E. mouth, Ole. munnr, mudr, Goth. 
munps, m., ‘mouth,’ The common Teut. 
word munpa-z,m., may be based on pre- 
Teut. mnto-s and connected with Lat, men- 
tum, ‘chin’ (of men and beasts). In the 


See the 


| non-Teut. languages also evidence of the 


Mun 


kinship of Mund and Maul may be found, 
since the latter is an old *mé-lo-, while the 
former may represent *mu-nbo (with a 
partic. suffix, see Sahn). Comp. Sans. 
m-kha, ‘mouth.’ 

Wind (2.), f., ‘protection,’ from Mid 
HG, and OHG. munt, f., ‘protection, hand’ ; 
comp. AS. mund, ‘hand, protection,’ Ole. 
mund, f., ‘hand’; the Da. term still exists 
in mond-baar with the variant momber, 
‘ouardian,’ OSax. mundboro, AS. mundbora, 
OHG. muntboro, MidHG. muntbor, m., 
‘protector, tutor’; comp. also Bormund and 
Miindel. Mund is certainly not connected 
with Lat. mé@mire (with regard to @ from 
Aryan ai, comp. moenia), but is probably 
derived from a root cognate with that of 
Lat. manus, ‘hand,’ 

BMiiwwdel, m. and f., ‘ward, minor, 
ModHG, only; in MidHG. mundeline, 
‘ward’ and ‘guardian.’ A derivative of 
Mund (2). 

niiiiwdig, adj., from the equiv. MidHG. 
miindec. adj., ‘of age,’ from Ytund (2). 

muutkel, vb., ‘to whisper secretly,’ 
ModH@. only; from the Teut. root munk, 
muk. See meudhels. 

BWinffer, n. and m., ‘minster, cathe- 
dral, from MidHG,. miinster, OHG. munu- 
stir’, munistri, n., prop. ‘monastery, con- 
vent’ (OHG.), then (MidHG.) ‘monastery 
or convent church, collegiate church, 
cathedral’; comp. AS. mynster, E.. minster. 
Formed from Lat. and Gr. monastériwm, 
‘monastery,’ whence also ModFr. moutier, 
‘monastery, convent’ (comp. also Oly. 
munter, moanister, as well as OSlov. mona- 
styrt, ‘monastery’). Midhat. monasteria 
were orig. cellae in quibus wunicus degit 
monachus, then generally ‘monastery,’ 
finally ‘cathedral,’ quod plerisque in ecclesvis 
cathedralibus monacht, non ut hodie cano- 
nicr, olim sacra munera obirent (this signifi- 
cation is found even towards the end of 
the llth cent.).. Minch was borrowed at 
the same period as Mtinfter ; comp. Wht and 
Probe. 

mutter, adj., ‘cheerful, lively, brisk,’ 
from MidHG. munter, munder, OHG. 
muntar, adj., ‘fresh, lively, zealous, wake- 
ful’; probably allied to Goth. mundre’, f., 
‘aim,’ and mundén, vb.,. ‘to fix one’s eyes 
upon,’ so that ‘striving’ is the orig. mean- 
ing of the adj. It is also primit. allied to 
OSlov. mgdrt, ‘ wise,’ Lith. mundris, man- 
drus, ‘cheerful.’ Moreover, OHG, muntar 
may also be connected with OHG,. menden, 


za) 


' (inflect. marwer), AS. mearu. 
' mar appears further’ in Gr, wapaivw, ‘to 


Mus 


OSax. mendian, ‘to rejoice’ (Teut. root 


man). 

DWtiiange (1.), f., from the equiv. MidHG. 
miinze, OHG. munizza, f., ‘coin.’ The 
word was adopted in West Teut. previous 
to the HG. permutation, probably even be- 
fore the time of Tacitus, from Lat. monéta, 
‘coin, money’; comp. AS. mynet, E. mint, 
Du. munt. Lat. monéta, on its adoption, 


/ was probably pronounced, with a Teut. 
* accent, ménéta ; é passed into ¢ and 6 into 
 %, later &; méanita is the initial stage of 


OHG. méniz3a. That Lat. words were 
introduced with Lat. money (Tacit. Germ. 


5) is antecedently probable. Comp. $jund. 


Wire (2.), f., equiv. to Minze. 

nuirbe, adj., ‘tender,’ from MidHG. 
miirwe, mir, O1G. muruwi, murwi, adj., 
‘tender, mellow’; also, with the same 
sense, OHG. marawi, maro, MidHG. mar 
The root 


cause to wither,’ Sans, mld, ‘to fade’ ; also 
in Olr. meirb, ‘soft.’ 

niuratehit, vb., ‘to murmur,’ from Mid 
HG. murmeln, OG. murmulén, with the 


parallel form murmurén, ‘to murmur, 


grumble’; either from Lat. murmurare, 
or rather a native onomatopoetie form, 
See murven. 

Wurmelfier, n., ‘marmot, corrupted 
in late MidHG. from MidHG. miirmendin, 
n., OHG. murmuntt, n., ‘ marmot’ (OHG. 
variant muremunto, m.). ‘The ultimate 
source of the word is Lat. murem montis 
(mus montis, mus montanus), whence also 
the corresponding Ital. marmotta, Fr. 
marmotte. The OHG. form murmunt? is 
extended by a diminut. suffix. 

murren, vb., ‘to grumble, mutter, first 


| oceurs in early ModHG. Allied to the 
_ equiv. Du. morren, AS. murenian. 


ats, n., ‘pap, porridge, confection of 
fruit,’ from MidHG. and OHG. muos, n., 
‘cooked food, espec. pap-like food ; food, 
meal’; OSax. and AS. més, n., ‘food. 
The assumed Goth. *mésa-, ‘food,’ may be 
connected with mati-, ‘food,’ while *mésa- 
may represent *métta- with a dental suffix ; 
in that case the root would be Teut. mat, 
pre-Teut. mdd, ‘to cook, prepare food? 
(for Goth. mats, ‘food,’ see Meffer and 
maften). To this is allied Gemiife, “ vege- 
tables,’ from MidHG, geméiese (OHG. *gi- 
most), n., Which as a derivative presumes 


the more general sense of OHG. muos. See 


Mrrsteif. 


Mus ( 


Bhrfdel, f., from the equiv. MidHG. 
muschel, OUG. muscula, f., ‘mussel, shell- 
fish.’ Borrowed from the equiv. Lat. mus- 
culus, m. 

Bthiskel, m., ‘muscle’ (of the body), 
ModHG. only, borrowed from the equiv. 
Lat. musculus, 

niiiffert, anom. vb., ‘to be obliged ; 
must,’ from Mid HG. miiezen, OHG. muozan, 
pret. pres., ‘to like, be able, be allowed, be 
obliged’ (see Mufe) ; comp. OSax. motdn, 


Du. moeten, ‘to be obliged ; ought,’ AS. | 
*motan, ‘to be allowed, be able, like, be | 


obliged” in E. only the pret. must (AS. 


méste, ‘was obliged’) has been preserved | 


with the meaning of the pres.; Goth, 
gamdtan, ‘to take place, have room.’ The 
origin of these cognates is doubtful ; they 
can scarcely be connected with meffen. 

Whisteif, m. and n., allied to Mus 
(Gemiije), “ half the stock of provisions left 
on the death of a husband, and what re- 
mains thirty days later when an inventory 
is made; one half belongs to the widow 
and the other to the heirs” (Lessing) ; the 
share of the widow is called Mustetl. Even 
in MidHG, (in the MidG. of the Saxon 
Code) mustetle for *muosteile occurs. 

BWhrffer, n., ‘sample, model, paragon,’ 
first occurs in early ModHG., from the 
equiv. Ital. mostra; comp. Fr. montre (E. 
muster, Du. monster), ‘sample.’ Allied to 
Lat, monstrare. 

Whe, f., ‘leisure, ease,’ from MidHG. 
muoze, OHG, muojza, f., ‘leisure, ease, inac- 
tivity, OHG. also ‘possibility, suitable 
occasion’; allied to the OTeut. pret. pres. 
méotan (see miiffen).—itifig, adj., ‘at 
leisure, from MidHG. miiezec, OHG. muo3- 
3¢g, ‘at leisure, unemployed” 

Barf, m., ‘courage, mood,’ from Mid 
HG. and OHG. muot, m., ‘sense, mind, 
spirits, courage,’ OSax. mdéd, ‘ spirits, inner 
self, heart, courage,’ Du. moed, m., ‘ cour- 
age, AS. méd, u., ‘mind, spirits, heart, 
courage, zeal,’ E, mood, Goth. méds, m., 
‘anger.’ ‘Strong emotion, violent excite- 
ment,’ is the primary idea of the common 
Teut. stem méda-, the origin of which 
cannot be traced with certainty in the 
non-Teut, languages. The usual deri- 
vation from the root md, Gr. matoya, ‘to 
desire,’ is possible. Comp, the Slav. root 
mé in stiméjy (stiméte), ‘to venture.’-—-Mod 
HG. gemut in wohlgemut, from MidHG, 
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wol gemuot, ‘courageous,’ and the simple 
gemuot, ‘minded, disposed.” — ModHG. 
Gemiit, ‘spirits, disposition,’ from MidHG. 
gemtiete, OHG. gimuoti, n., prop. a collective 
of Mut, ‘totality of thoughts and feelings,’ 
Mid HG. also ‘mood, longing,’ OHG, ‘joy.’ 

QWtutfer, f, ‘mother, from MidHG. 
muoter, OHG. muotar, f.; comp. OSax. 
médar, Du. moeder, AS. méddér, médor ; E. 
mother (with th when followed by er, as 
in father, weather) ; Ole. méSer. The com- 
mon Teut. word for ‘ mother,’ wanting only 
in Goth., in which ai ped (comp. Eidam) was 
the current term, just as atta was used for 
‘father’ instead of fadar, Teut. médar, 
‘mother, from pre-Teut. mdtér, is, like 
many other terms denoting degrees of re- 
lationship, common also to the Aryan lan- 
guages ; comp. Ind. mdtr, Gr. ejrnp, mdrnp, 
Lat. mdter, OSlov. mati, Olr, mathir (Lith. 
mote, ‘married woman’). It is allied to 
Muhme and its cognates, as well as to Gr. 
pata, ‘good mother’ (as a kindly address), 
Whether these words are based on an 
Aryan root md, meaning ‘to mete out’ 
(Mutter, ‘apportioner, distributor’ ?), or in 
its OInd. sense, ‘to form’ (of the embryo 
in the womb), is uncertain.—2saffer- 
krebs, ‘female crayfish, prop. ‘a crayfish 
at the period when it casts its shell,’ had 
orig. nothing to do with Mutter; it con- 
tains rather OHG. muter, HG. Maujer (Lat. 
métare). Comp. mauyern, 

RWitfze, f., from the equiv. late MidHG. 
mtitze, mutze, f., ‘cap, bonnet,’ which is a 
shortened form of the equiv. armu3, almu3. 
It is derived from MidLat. almutia, ar- 
mutia, almutium, prop. ‘amictus quo Can- 
onici caput humerosque tegebant,’ worn 
also at a later period by laymen ; the de- 
velopment of meaning is similar to that 
of ModHG. Sappe. MidLat. almutia, the 
origin of which is entirely obscure (al is 
thought to be the Arab. article), appears 
in Rom. Comp. Fr. aumusse or aumuce, 
‘amess’ (fur cap worn by officials in 
Roman Catholic churches). 

mutfzen, vb., ‘to dress up, adorn’; in 
the sense of ‘to be out of humour,’ from 
mugen, like Slik from Blif;, fmagen from 
fmacezen; but ModHG. aufmugen, ‘to 
throw in one’s teeth, blame,’ from MidHG. 
afmiitzen, ‘to dress up, adorn, MidHG. 
mutzen, miitzen, ‘to dress, adorn.’ Mufmuten 
thus means ‘ to puff.’ 
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na, particle, ‘well then! now!’ Mod 
HG. only, unknown to MidHG. ; scarcely 
identical with the interrog. particle na, 
which Notker (OHG.) uses at the end and 
in the middle of interrog. sentences ex- 
pressed negatively. 

abe, f., from the equiv. MidHG. nube, 
OHG. naba, f., ‘nave (of a wheel)’ ; corre- 
sponding to Du. naaf, aaf, nave (see Naber, 
Natter), AS. nafu, f., E. nave, Olc. nof, f., 
all of which have the same meaning ; Goth. 
*naba, f., is by chance not recorded. Both 
the word and the idea are OAryan (primit. 
form nobhd) ; comp. Olnd. nabhi, f., and 
ndbhya, n., ‘nave (of a wheel)” Undoubt- 
edly the cognates discussed under Mabel 
with the meaning ‘navel’ are primit. 
allied, the Ind. word ndbhi just quoted 
also signifying ‘ navel, as well as Lett. naba, 
f., which is exactly equiv. insound to OHG. 
naba. Hence Lat. wmbo (for *onbo, *nobo), 
‘boss (of a shield),’ may also be connected 
with wmbilicus, ‘navel’; comp. Gr, dupanrés, 
‘navel, boss (of a shield).’ With regard 
to the antiquity of the terms denoting 
parts of a waggon see Rad, WUchfe, Lime, and 
Deichfet. 

Babel, m., ‘navel,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG, nabel, OHG, nabolo, m.; corre- 
sponding to Du. navel, AS. nafela, E. navel, 
Ole. nafle, m., ‘navel’; Goth. *nabalais by 
chance not recorded. A common Aryan 
word in the primit. forms nobhelo-, onbhelo-; 
comp. Gr, dudards, Lat. umbilicus (for 
*unbilicus, *nobilicus), Sans. ndbhila, Olr. 
umbliu, ‘navel.’ These words are primit. 
I- derivatives of OAryan ndbhd, onbhd, 
“nave, navel,’ appearing in Mabe, In other 
cases the OAryan terms for parts of the 
hody are mostly underived forms (see Her; 
and Ofr). 

Vlaber, Waber, m., ‘auger, gimlet,’ 
fron MidHG. negber, nugeber, m., a strange 
corruption (probably by connection with 
Magel) of nebe-gér, nabe-gér, m., ‘auger’ 
(comp, Gffig). Corresponding to OHG. 
naba-gér, m., ‘auger,’ lit. ‘spear, pointed 
iron tool to bore naves,’ also AS. nafogdr, 
‘auger,’ MidE. nevag?r, nauger, E. auger 
(with regard to the apparent loss of an 
initial n comp. E. adder, equiv. to ModHG, 
Otter; similarly Du. avegaar, ‘auger,’ as 
well as aaf, ave, ‘nave’), equiv. to OLG. 


nabugér, Scand. nafarr, ‘auger’? An 
OTeut. compound, whence Finn. napa- 
katra, ‘ auger, 

nach, prep., ‘after, behind, in accord- 
ance with,’ from MidHG. ndch, OHG. nah, 
prep., ‘after, near to, beside’ ; comp. Goth. 
néhw, néhwa, prep., ‘near to’; allied tothe 
adj. nae, ONG. néh, Goth. néhus. 

nadhahmren, see afimen. 

Badhbar, m., ‘neighbour,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. ndchgebir, OHG. nahgibir, 
ndhgibdro, um. ; corresponding to Du. na- 
buur, AS. néhhebdr, m., E. neighbour ; a 
common West Teut. compound, pointing 
to Goth. *néhwagabér, m. ; it signifies ‘he 
who lives near to another.” Comp. Sauer. 

Blachen, m., ‘boat, skiff” from the 
equiv. MidHG. nache, OHG. nahho, m. ; 
corresponding to OSax. naco, Du. naak, 
aak (respecting the form without n see 
Naber), AS. raca, m. (obsolete in later EL.) ; 
Ole. ngkkve, m., ‘boat’ ; Goth. *naqa, m., 
is by chance not recorded (see also Rahn). 
Its origin is obscure ; perhaps Lat. ndv-ts, 
Gr. vad-s, Sans. n@us, are allied, Lat. nav- 
being changed to nag. Comp. quec. 

nad fchlagern, see Gefdlecht. 

acdhfte, m., the superl. of nahe used as 
a subst., ‘neighbour, fellow-man’ ; comp. 
OHG. ndhisto, m., ‘neighbour’; in Goth. 
néhwundja, m., ‘neighbour,’ 

Macht, f., ‘night, from the equiv. OHG. 
and MidHG. naht, f.; corresponding to 
Goth. nahts, Ole. nétt, AS. neaht, niht, E. 
might, Du. nacht, OSax. naht, f.; a com- 
mon OTeut. naht-, f., from common Aryan 
nokt-, ‘night.’ Comp, Lat. nox (stem noct?-), 
Gr. vv§ (vuxr-), Sans. ndkta-, naktan-, n, 
nakti-, f., Lith. nuktis, OSlov. nost?. While 
the word ‘night’ is common to all the 
Aryan languages, they differ considerably in 
the terms for‘ day’; this is due to the fact 
that time in the primit. Aryan period was 
counted.by nights and not by days ; relics 
of this method are seen in Faftnadt, ‘Shrove 
Tuesday,’ Weihnadten, ‘Christmas,’ and EF, 
Sortmight, sennight (comp, Oftern and Ojten). 
Only a few main divisions of time, such as 
Monat and Sabr, are widely diffused. 

Aadhfigall, f, ‘nightingale,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. nahtegal, OHG. nahte-gala, 
f.; a term common to the West Teut. lan- 


| guages for ‘luscinia” prop. ‘singer in the 
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night’ (allied to OTeut. galan, ‘to sing’) ; 
OSax. nahtigala, Du. nachtegaal, AS. nih- 
tegale, K. nightingale, 

Qlacken, m., ‘nape,’ from MidHG. 
nacke, nac (gen. -ckes), m., ‘hind part of 
the head, nape,’ OHG, nace hnac (cch), m. ; 
comp. Du. nek, AS. hnécca, m., ‘neck, nape,’ 
Li. neck, Ole, hnakke, m., ‘hind part of the 
head ’ (Goth. *hnakka, *hnikka, is wanting). 
In Suab. and France. %Unfe or Genicf is mostly 
used, and in Bay. Gendcf (the Bav. mean- 
ing of nacken, ‘ bone, is remarkable). The 
graded form with é (AS. hnécca) parallel 
to a-o is preserved by ModHG. in Genie ; 
E. nape (AS. hnapa?) seems to be a cor- 
responding form with a medial labial. In 
the non-Teut. languages the word may 
be cognate with Olr. enocc, OBret. cnoch, 
‘hill, elevation’ (stem cnocco-), 

nackf, mackend, adj., ‘naked, bare, 
nude,’ from the equiy. MidHG. nacket, 
nackent, OHAG. nacchut, nahhut, adj.; cor- 
responding to Du. naakt, AS. nacod, E. 
naked, Olc. nekkver Sr, Goth. nagaps, with 
the same meaning; a partic. derivative 

(see falt) nage-dé from pre-Teut. nogetd- 
(Oly. noeht, ‘naked,’ from the prim. form 
nokto-). In Ind. the form nagné occurs 
with a particip. na for ta; OSlov. nagi, 
Lith. niigas, ‘naked, are formed without 
asuffix, Nothing further is known con- 
cerning the Aryan root 20g (allied to Lat. 
nadus for *novdus, *nogvidus?), which has 
a bearing on the history of civilisation, 
since it implies the correlative ‘non-naked,’ 
z.e. clad, and thus assumes that a sort of 
dress was worn in the primit, Aryan period. 
See also bar. 

Radel, f, ‘needle, from the equiy, 
MidHG. nddel, OHG. nddal, nédala, f.; cor- 
responding to Goth. népla, Olc. nial, AS. 
néedl, f., E. needle, Du. naald, OSax. nddla. 
A common Teut, form for ‘needle,’ with 
the suffix B16- (tld-), from the root né (Ravel, 
lit. ‘an instrument for sewing’), appearing 
in ModHG. nahen. 

. Blagel, m., from the equiv. MidHG, 
nagel, OHG. nagal, f., ‘nail’ ; correspond- 
ing to OSax. nagal, Du. nagel, AS. neegel, 
E. nail, Ole. nagl, ‘nail’; Goth. *nagls 
may be deduced from the recorded vb. 
nagljan, ‘to nail.’ The West Teut. words 
have mostly the double sense ‘nail of the 
finger or toe’ and ‘wooden, iron nail.’ 
The former meaning, in accordance with 
the corresponding words in the other Aryan 
languages, is the original one (in Olc, there 


is a distinction between nag, ‘ finger-nail,’ 
and nagle, ‘wooden, iron nail’). Teut. 
naglo- originated in Aryan noghlo-, or 
rather nokhlé-; comp. OInd. nakhd, m. and 
n., ‘finger or toe nail, claw of birds,’ Gr. 
évux- (nom, dvvé), ‘claw, talon, hoof, then 
also Shook, Lat. wnguts, ‘claw, talon,’ 
OSlov. nogiti, ‘nail, claw’ (from OSlov. 
nogd, f., ‘foot’) ; Lith, ndgas, ‘ finger-nail,’ 
naga, ‘horse’s hoof” The root nokh, nogh, 
is unknown ; it must not be sought for in 
nagen, the root of which was rather pre- 
Teut. ginagh. See Nelfe. 

nage, vb., ‘to gnaw, nibble,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. nagen, OHG. nagan, with 
the earlier variant gnagan; comp. OSax. 
and AS. gnagan, E. to gnaw, Ole. gnaga, ‘ to 
gnaw. There are also forms with initial 
k instead of g, Du. knagen, OLG. cnagan, 
likewise HG, chnagan, ‘to gnaw’; the form 
nagen originated in gnagen. To the Teut. 
root gnag, knag, no correspondences have 
been found as yet in the non-Teut. lan- 
guages, 

wah, adj., ‘near, impending,’ from Mid 
HG. ndch (inflect. ndher), OHG. nah (in- 
flect. ndhér), adj., ‘near’; corresponding 
to OSax. nah, LG. and Du. na, AS. nedh, 
E. nigh, adj. (whence the comp. AS. nedr, 
adv., E. near; superl. néxt, E. next); Olc. 
nar, Goth. néhws, ‘near’ To the Goth. 
stem néhwa- (for further derivatives see 
under Nadhbar and nad) we should have 
expected néko-, nége-, in the non-Teut. Jan- 
guages, but they do not occur. Gr. éyyus, 
‘near,’ is no more equiy. in sound to nahe 
than Sans. nd@husa, ‘neighbouring.’—1nahe, 
ady., from the equiv. MidHG. néhe, OHG. 
ndho, ady., ‘near, nearly.—2dabhe, f., 
‘nearness, proximity,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. nehe, OHG. néhi, f.; an abstract of 
the adj. néh. 

mdher, vb., ‘to sew, stitch, from the 
equiv. MidHG. najen, OHG, ndjan ; cor- 
responding only to Du. naayen; Goth, 
*nuian is wanting, neither is the word 
found in the other Tent. languages, The 
verbal stem né contained in nihen was at 
one time more widely diffused in the Teut. 
group, as may be inferred from the com- 
mon Teut. Nadel (nébl6-); comp. further 
Naht. In the non-Teut. languages a root 
né, ‘to spin, is found, which is usually 
connected with the root of nahen ; comp. 
Lat. neo, Gr. véw, §I spin,’ vjua, ‘thread,’ 
varpov, ‘spindle’; to this is allied a root snd 
in Olr, sndthe, ‘thread,’ sndthat, ‘needle’ 
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(comp. Sdnur). The cognates were pro- 
bably borrowed in pre-historic times by 
one tribe from another (comp. mahfem), so 
that nihen may not be a genuine Teut. 
word. 

nahr- in nabrhaft, from MidHG, nar, 
OHG. nara, f., ‘rescue, maintaining, sus- 
tenance.’ ‘To this is allied the derivative 
BWabhritrg, f., ‘nourishment, food, from 
MidHG. narunge, f., maintenance, nour- 
ishment’; allied to nafren. 

wahren, vb., ‘to nourish, support, fos- 
ter, from MidHG. nern, nerigen, OHG. 
neren, nerian,; prop. causative of genejen, 
hence ‘to cause to recover, make healthy, 
heal, rescue, keep alive.” The modern 
sense is found as early as MidHG. The 
word corresponds to OSax. nerian, AS. 
nerigan, Goth. nasjan, ‘to rescue.’ The 
change of s (for z) to West Teut, and 
Scand. r at the end of the stem in causa- 
tive vbs. is normal (comp. fefren) ; allied 
to Ole. néra. See nahrhaft and genejen, 

Babf, f., ‘seam,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. and OHG. nét, f.; corresponding to 
Du. naad. Allied to nahen, root né (Goth. 
*néps), and to OHG. ndtdri, ndterr, Mid 
HG. ndtere, m., ‘sewer, tailor,’ of which 
the fem. form is MidHG. ndterin, Mod 
HG. Niahterin. See Nadel and naher. 

qwaiv, adj., ‘naive, artless,’ borrowed in 
the last cent. from Fr. naif. 

ante, m., ‘name,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. name, OHG, namo, m. This word, to 
which there are corresponding terms in all 
the Teut. and Aryan languages, is of the 
greatest antiquity, and is most widely dif- 
fused. Comp. OSax. namo, Du. naam, AS. 
noma, nama, m., E. name; Goth. namé, n. 
Ole. nafn, n. (for namn), ‘name’; equiv. 
to the corresponding Sans. n@man-, Gr. 
8-voua, Lat. ndmen, OSlov. ime, n. (from 
*in-men, *r-men), Pruss. emmens, Olr. 
ainm. The Aryan primit. form may have 
been ndmen-. Aryan némen is indicated 
by MidHG. benwomen and Du. noemen, ‘ to 
name,’ yet the OSlov. and Olr. words pre- 
sent some phonetic difficulties, Formerly 
Gr. dvoua and Lat. némen were derived 
from the root yw-, gnd-, ‘to recognise’ 
comp. E. to know, see fennen), so that 
Aryan ndémen would represent gndmen, 
and have orig. signified ‘means of recogni- 
tion’; this view wants phonetic confirma- 
tion. Others derive Name from the root 
nem in nehmen, so that the word would 
mean ‘that which is accepted,’ which is 
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likewise improbable; see further mennen 
and namlich. 

apf, m., ‘ bowl, basin,’ from MidHG. 
napf, OHG. napf, for an earlier hnapf, m., 
‘goblet, dish’; corresponding to MidLG. 
and Du. nap, ‘bowl, AS. hnep (gen, 
hneeppes), ‘ goblet’ Of obscure origin, 
The Teut. cognates passed into Rom. ; 
comp. Ital. nappo, Fr. hanap, ‘ goblet.’ 

Barbe, f. (apparently hardly known 
in UpG.), ‘scar,’ from the equiv. MidHG. 
narwe, late OHG. narwa, f., lit. ‘narrow- 
ness, contraction’; a fem. subst. from the 
adj. narwa- (OSax. naru, AS. nearu, FE. 
narrow), ‘narrow’ (comp. Mehrung). Comp. 
in the non-Teut. languages, Lith. nér-zz, 
“to thread (a needle),’ narva, ‘cell of the 
queen-bee.’ 

arde, f. ‘nard, spikenard,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. narde, OHG. narda, f. ; 
formed from Gr. and Lat, vépdos, nardus, in- 
troduced also through the translation of 
the Bible into other languages, 

lary, m., ‘fool,’ from MidHG. and 
MidhG, narre, m., ‘simpleton, fool,’ OHG. 
narro, m1., ‘madman’; a word peculiar to G.,, 
the origin of which is totally obscure. The 
derivation from MidLat, ndrio, ‘sneerer, 
scoffer, subsannans,’ is not satisfactory, 
since the Lat. word would be represented 
by a different form in G. ; moreover, there 
is no reason, as far as the meaning is 
concerned, to suppose that the word was 
borrowed (see Gaufler), Allied to OHG, 
snurring, MidHG. sniirrine, ‘buffoon, fool’?. 

Qtarwal, m., ‘sea-unicorn,’ ModHG. 
only, borrowed from Dan. and Swed. 
narhval (equiv. to Ole. nd-hvalr), whence 
also E. narwal. The origin of these cog- 
nates, introduced from the North, is obscure. 
See Walfifch. 

nafcden, vb., ‘to pilfer dainties,’ from 
MidHG, naschen, OHG. nascdn, ‘to par- 
take of dainties, pilfer dainties’; for 
*hnaskén, allied to Goth. hnasqus, ‘ soft, 
tender,’ AS. hngsée, ‘soft, tender,’ E. nesh ?. 

alafe, f., ‘nose,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG, nase, OHG. nasa, f.; corresponding 
terms occur in the other Teut. languages, 
but Goth. *nasa is by chance not recorded, 
Olc. ngs, f. (for nasu, nasd); AS. (with 
gradation 0, a) nosu, nasu, E. nose (the form 
with @ in the stem appears in numerous 
AS. compounds as nes-), Du. news. Like 
other terms for parts of the body, this too 
iscommon Aryan (see §u§, Herz, Oh, Niere, 
Sahn, &e.); comp. Olnd, nasd, nas, f., 
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OSlov. nos, m., Lith. ndsis, Lat. ndsus, 


ndres. See further Miiftern. 

ra, adj., ‘wet, moist,’ from the equiy. 
MidHG. and OHG. naz, adj. ; correspond- 
ing to Goth. *nata-, nom, *nats, ‘ wet’ 
(deduced from natjan ; see negen); OSax. 
and Du. nat. Teut. nata- can scarcely be 
connected with Sans. nad?, f., ‘river,’ be- 
cause the latter is derived from a root nad, 
‘torush, roar.’ Perhaps Gr. vorepéds, ‘ wet’ 
(voréw, ‘I am wet’), points, like the Teut. 
cognates, to a root not, nod (comp. Haf with 
Gr. xéros). Mes likewise may be primit. 


allied; see Meh and negen.—2Wlaf, n., | 


‘humidity,’ from MidHG, naz, n., ‘fluid, 


moistness’; the adj. naf used as a neut. | 


subst.— 2d ffe, f., ‘humidity, moisture,’ 
from MidHG. ne3ze, OHG. ¢33%, f.; an 


abstract from naf. 


Qatfer, f., ‘adder, viper, asp,’ from the - 
equiv. MidHG, ndter, ndtere, OUG. ndtara, | 


f.; corresponding to OSax. nddra, Du. 
adder (for nadder ; see under Mabe, Miaber), 


AS. néddre, E. adder (likewise, with the | 


loss of the initial , see Otter). Goth. 
*nédro is wanting, the graded form nadrs, 
un, ‘adder,’ being used ; Ole. nadr, nadra, 
‘adder.’ 


A specifically Teut. word, the | 


early history of which is not quite clear; | 


it can scarcely be connected with Lat. 
natria#, ‘water-snake,’ which belongs to 
nare, natare, to swim.’ 

Marte, f., “barque,’ from MidHG. ndwe, 


neewe, f, and m, ‘small ship,’ espec. ‘ferry- 


boat’; not primit. allied to Lat. névis, but 
rather borrowed from it in the MidHG. 
period. The Teut. cognate of Lat. ndvis, 
Gr. vis, Sans. nd@us, is Ole. nér, ‘ship,’ of 
which we should have expected the corre- 
sponding MidHG. form *nuowe. It is cer- 
tainly remarkable that the Teut. primit. 
word corresponding to the Aryan terms 
adduced has been preserved only in Scand. 
Webel, m., ‘mist, fog, haze,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. nébel, OHG. nébul,; corre- 
sponding to OSax. rébal, m., Du. nevel (in 
I. mist ; see Mift). Goth. *nibls is want- 
ing; allied to the Ole. compounds with 
nifl-, ‘darkness,’ to which njél, ‘night, is 
akin (comp. AS. nifol, ‘dark’). OHG. 
nébul, from pre-Teut. nebholo-, corresponds 
to Gr. vedédy, ‘cloud, mist, Gr. védos, n., 
‘cloud, mist,’ Lat. nébula, ‘ mist,’ Sans. nab- 
has, n., ‘mist, cloud, dampness,’ OSlov. »ebo 
(stem nebes-), n., ‘sky,’ OIr. nel, ‘ cloud.’ 
nebert, adv. and prepos., ‘ beside, along 
with, in addition to,’ from MidHG. nében, 


shortened form of enében, OHG, nében, tn- 
ében, ‘ beside’; as a compound of in and 
eben it signifies lit, ‘in the same line with,’ 
similarly AS. on efn, on emn, ‘alongside.’ 
Comp. the following word. 

nebff, prep. ‘along with, together with,’ 
first occurs in early ModHG., with the 
variant nebenft. Borrowed from Du., in 
which nevens, ‘near to,’ occurs, which is 
etymologically equiv. to neben, 

meckeit, vb., ‘to tease, banter, from 
MidHG. (MidG.) necken, ‘ to excite the ap- 
petite,’ to which is allied MidHG. (MidG.) 
nachaft, ‘malicious, crafty, nac-heit, ‘ma- 
lice, cunning’; not found in OHG. Of 
obscure origin. See Schabernact, 

Zleffe, m.{with abnormal ff), ‘nephew,’ 
from MidHG, néve, OHG. névo, m. ; orig. 
existing in all the OTeut. dials. (now ob- 
solete in Suab. and Bay.). The meaning 
in the older languages was not so definite as 
at present ; MidiiG. néve, most frequently 
means ‘sister’s son,’ also more rarely 
‘brother’s son,’ likewise ‘uncle, then 
generally ‘relative’; Du. neef, ‘grandson, 
nephew, cousin, AS. mnéfa, ‘grandson, 
nephew’ (E, nephew is based on Fr. neveu), 
Ole. nefe, m., ‘relative.’ Goth. *nifa, m., 
is by chance not recorded. The cognates 
are primitive and common to the Aryan 
group; Teut. *nefdd, nom. sing. (of which 
there isa fem. form nifti ; see Nichte), from 
pre-Teut. népét, appears in Ind. xndpdt 
(stem naptr), ‘descendant, son, grandson,’ 
Lat. nepos, ‘grandson, Gr. dveyids, ‘first 
cousin,’ vérodes, ‘ brood,’ Olr. nia, ‘ sister’s 
son.’ With regard to the fluctuation of 
meaning see Braut, Obeim, Better, and 
SHhwager. 

nehuten, vb., ‘to take, accept,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. némen, OHG. néman ; 
a common Teut. str. vb. with the same 
signification throughout the group ; comp. 
Goth., OSax., and AS. niman, Ole. nema. 
‘The most nearly allied im sense to these 
are Lat. emere and Oly, em (OSlov. zmgq?), 
‘to take,’ with which nefmen is connected 
in sound if its initial m is the relic of a 
particle. OTeut. néman may, however, be 
compared more probably with Gr. véua, 
‘to distribute, pasture’ (trans, ), véuos (duos), 
‘pasturage,’ equiv. to Lat. nemus, ‘ grove,” 
Gr. vdpos, ‘law,’ in which case it is especi- 
ally connected with the mid. vb, véwecSar, 
‘to distribute among themselves, possess, 
consider as, hold.’ 

tlehrung, f, ‘a long narrow strip of 
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land separating a Haff from the sea,’ first 
occurs in ModHG., allied to MidHG. (14th 
cent.) Nerge, ‘ Kurische Nehrung’: “since 
Nehrung is a narrow strip of land, it may 
be derived from OSax. naru, ‘narrow.’ ” 
See Narbe. 

BWeid, m., ‘envy, grudge,’ from MidHG. 
nit (gen. nides), m., ‘hostile disposition, 
warlike fury, grudge, jealousy,envy, OHG. 
nid, m., ‘hatred, anger, envy.’ It corre- 
sponds to OSax. néd, m., ‘zeal, hostile con- 
flict, hatred,’ Du. nid, m., ‘envy,’ AS. nép, 
m., ‘endeavour, effort, hostility’ (obsolete 
in E.). In East Teut. the corresponding 
word: is neut., Goth. neip, n., ‘envy,’ Ole. 
nwo, n., ‘disgrace, opprobrious term,’ - Teut. 
*niba-, connected with Lat. nétor, ‘ to exert 
oneself’ ?.— 2teidmnagel, see Met. 

neigent, vb., ‘to tilt, bend, incline,’ from 
MidHG. nigen, str. vb., ‘to bow,’ and 
neigen, Wk. vb., ‘to cause to bow, humi- 
liate, lower’; OHG. nigan, from hnigan, 
str. vb., to bow,’ and neigen, wk. vb., ‘to 
incline, bend.’ It corresponds to OSax. 
hnigan, hnégian, AS. hnigan, hneégan, Goth. 
hneiwan, vb., ‘to bow, sink,’ hnatwjan, 
vb., ‘to humiliate, bend’ (for *hneiqgwan, 
*hnaigujan) ; the wk. vb. is the causative 
of the str. vb. The Teut. root hniqu, from 
pre-Teut. knzgh (or rather kn2q?), is un- 
certain in the other Aryan languages. 
Perhaps Lat. co-niveo, nico, nicto, ‘to wink, 
nod,’ are connected with the Teut. cog- 
nates. 

mein, adv., ‘no,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. and OHG. new (negative adv.) ; so too 
OSax. nén (in the Heliand), ‘no’; derived 
from the Goth. adv. of negation ni, OHG. 
mi, MidHG, en-ne (which also appears in 
the n of nicht, nie, and nirgend), and the 
neut, of the indefinite article OHG., Mid 
HG., and ModHG. ein, equiv. to Goth. 
ains ; nein is therefore ‘not one’ (comp. 
nidts, meaning ‘not something’). The 
approximate source of E. no is the equiv. 
AS, nd (Ole. nev), in Goth. né, ‘no.’ ‘The 
Goth. negative mt, etymologically cognate 
with un- and ofne, belongs to the same 
class as Gr. vn (e.g. vn-Kepdys, ‘ unprofit- 
able’), Lat. né (in néfas) and vé, ‘ not, lest, 
in order that not, Sans. na, OSlov. ne, 
‘not,’ Lith. ne, ‘not.’ 

atelke, f., ‘pink carnation,’ a LG, form 
for Migelden (LG. negelkin), n.; in Mid 
HG, negellin, u., ‘clove.’ Comp. Ic. negull, 
m., ‘clove, Du. nagelbloem, ‘ carnation,’ 

meter, vb., ‘to name,’ from the equiv. 
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| are by chance not recorded, 
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MidHG. and OHG. nennen (also nemmen) ; 
originated in namnjan by the assimilation 
of mn; a verbal noun from Mame (OHG. 
namo). Comp. Goth. namnjan from namé, 
AS. naman, wk. vb., equiv. to E, to name 
(AS. also nemnan, equiv. to OSax.ngemnian). 
See Name and the remarks there on Du. 
noemen, ‘ to naine,’ 

nergeln, nérgeln, vb., ‘to grumble, 
growl,’ ModHG. only, of obscure origin ; 
in Bay. the vb. signifies ‘to speak indis- 
tinctly’ (espec. in a guttural fashion or 
through the nose). Allied perhaps to Du. 
nurken, ‘to grumble, growl? ?. 

Blerv, m., ‘nerve, sinew,’ ModHG. only, 
from Lat. nervus. 

AWeffel, f., ‘nettle,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. ne33el, OHG. ne33zla, f. ; correspond- 
ing to MidLG, and bu. netel, AS. netele, f., 
E. nettle; allied to earlier OHG. equiv. 
na3z3a (the same as Ie. ngtr?), ‘nettle.’ 
Goth. *natus, f., and *natiléd, f., ‘nettle,’ 
Since the 
HG. word can never have had an initial h 
before the n, Gr. xvtén, ‘stinging nettle,” 
cannot be regarded as a cognate. The 
word has more correctly been connected 
with the common Teut. Nes (Goth. natz), 
on the assumption that nets in early times 
were made of nettle-threads. Further cog- 
nates are wanting. The term has also been 
compared with Pruss. noatis, Lith. noteré, 
and Oly. nenaid. 

eff, n., ‘nest, haunt, from MidHG, 
and OHG. nést, n., ‘nest, resting-place for 
birds and also for sucking animals’; cor- 
responding to MidLG., Du., AS., and E, 
nest ; Goth, *nisia- is wanting. The cog- 
nates are primit.; the OTeut. form pre- 
vious to the permutation of consonants 
was nizdo-, which is indicated likewise by 
Sans, néda-s, ‘lair of animals,’ also ‘dwell- 
ing, as well as by Olt. net, ‘nest,’ Lat. 
nidus, ‘nest,’ for *vizdus (Lith. lazdas and 
Slav. gnézdo, ‘nest,’ are abnormal), The 
form nizdo- is prop. a compound of the 
root sed, ‘to sit, seat oneself, and the verbal 
particle mt preserved in Sans. (see nieder) ; 
nizdo-, from ni-sed6-, therefore means lit. 
‘place of settling’ ; comp. Sans. ni-sad, ‘ to 
sit down, settle.” In Lat, and Tent. nédus 
and nest assumed the special meaning 
‘bird’s nest’; similarly in Scand. a general 
word for ‘couch’ (Gr. xolrn) was restricted to 
a bear’s haunt (Ole. htp; it belongs, like 
Gr, kolrn, keiwar, to the Aryan root ¢i, ‘to 
lie’). \Vhe-Goth. term for ‘nest’ is siti, 
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lit, ‘seat,’ which therefore is of a cognate 
root with Neft. 

Qeftel, f. and m., ‘lace,’ from MidHG. 
nestel, t., OHG. nestilo, m., nestila, f.,* knot 
of ribbons, bow, lace (for stays, &c.), ban- 
dage’; allied to MidLG. and Du. nestel, 
‘girdle, lace,’ Ole. nist, niste, n., ‘stitching 
needle,’ and with further gradation OHG,. 
nusta, f., ‘tying together, as well as nuska, 
MidHG, niische, ‘clasp of a cloak. If st 
and sk in these words be regarded as a part 
of the derivative, they may be compared 
with Lat. necto, ‘to join’ (and the Sans. 
root nah, ‘to connect’?). OHG. nestilo 
(Goth. *nastila) has also been connected 
with Lat. nédus (for *nozdus, like nidus 
from *nizdus ; see Neft). The form *nastila 
passed into Rom. ; comp. Ital. nastro, ‘ silk 
ribbon.’ 

neff, adj., ‘ neat, nice, pretty,’ first occurs 
in early ModHG. ; from Du. and Fr, net 
(Lat. netidus). 

Wef3z, n., ‘net,’ from the equiv. MidHG. 
netze, OG. nezzt, n.; corresponding to 
OSax. net (and netic), n., Du., AS., and E. 
net, Goth. nati, Ole. net, n., ‘net’ ; a com- 
mon Teut. term, to which the graded Scand. 
not, ‘large net,’ is allied. The etymology 
is obscure; it is scarcely allied to naf, 
Teut. *na‘a-; it is rather counected with 
Neffel, with which it may be based on a 
pre-Teut. root nid, ‘to sew, knit.’ Comp, 
also Lat. nassa, ‘ creel, net.’ 

tefger, vb., ‘to wet, moisten,’ from 
MidHG. netzen, OHG. nezzen (Goth. natjan), 
‘to wet’; a verbal noun from naf. 

treat, adj., ‘new, fresh, modern, novel,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. niwwe, niu, OHG. 
miuwt, Corresponding forms exist in the 
Teut. and Aryan group; Goth. newjis, Ole. 
ngjr, AS. néiwe, E. new, Du. nieww, OSax. 
niuwe. Teut. niwa, from pre-Teut. néuyo-, 
appears also in Sans. ndvyas (and névas), 
Lith. natjas (OSlov. novi, Lat, novus, Gr. 
véos), The prim. meaning of this primit. 
Aryan neujo-, newo, cannot be determined 
with certainty ; it is probably connected 
with the OAryan particle n#@, ‘now,’ so 
what was new was regarded as ‘ that which 
has just come into being’ (comp. nun). Its 
relation to the following word is very 
doubtful. 

meun, num., ‘nine? from the equiv. 
MidHG. and OHG, niun; corresponding 
to Goth. niun, ‘nine? OSax. nigun, Du. 
negen, AS. nigun, E. nine, Ole. niw (all 
these represent *n2jun ?) ; acommon Aryan 
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numeral, like all the units. Comp. Sans. 
ndvan, Lat. novem, Gr. évvéa, OIr. né6t. It 
has been supposed that the common Aryan 
word for neun (newn) is derived from neu 
(n@wos), ‘nine’ being regarded as the ‘new 
number’ of the third tetrad ; the system 
of reckoning by fours must be assumed as 
the oldest in the Aryan languages, since 
the numeral adht, ‘ eixht,’ is a dual form. 

tichf, particle, ‘not,’ from MidHG. nthe, 
pronom, subst., ‘nothing, OHG. niwiht, 
neowtht, ‘not’; it is used even in OHG. 
and MidHG. to strengthen the negative nz, 
en. In the 12th cent. this negative begins 
to be omitted, and towards the end of the 
15th cent. it entirely disappears, its place 
being taken by nicht. In ju nichte madyen, 
‘to bring to nought, ruin,’ and mit nidten, 
‘by no means,’ nidjt is still used as a subst. 
(see Nicte). OHG. neowtht is a compound 
from ni ¢0 wiht, ‘never a whit’ (comp. 
Widht) ; so OSax. neowtht, Du. niet, AS. 
ndwiht, nduht, E. not and naught ; Goth. 
mi wathts, ‘nothing, nv wathtar, ‘by no 
means.’ See nein, nie, noc, and nur. 

Rlicdhfe, f., ‘niece’ ModHG. only (un- 
known to UpG. dialects in which Baje is 
used), from LG, nicht, in MidHG, niftel, 
OHG. niftila, f. (dimin. of OHG. nift); comp. 
AS. mift, Ole. nipt, These are fem. forms 
of Neffe, pointing to Goth. *nzft’, pre-Teut. 
neptt, f., from nepét, m. The meaning of 
Nite fluctuates as in the case of Meffe; 
MidHG. nzftel, ‘niece, mother’s sister, first 
cousin,’ Ole, nipt, ‘sister’s daughter, niece,’ 
OHG. nift, ‘neptis privigna.’ Comp. also 
Lat. neptes, ‘ granddaughter,’ with nepos ; 
Sans. napit, f., ‘daughter, granddaughter,’ 
with napdat. 

nichts, pronom. subst., ‘nothing,’ Mod 
HG. only, in MidHG. niht. It originated 
from MidHG. nihtes niht, an emphatic 
form of the simple niht, which was ulti- 
mately omitted; the ModHG. dial. form 
michtst is probably based directly on the 
MidHG. phrase, which in late MidHG. 
appears as nthtzvt. 

Qickel, m. and n., ‘nickel,’ ModHG. 
only, from the equiv. Swed. nickel. 

nicken, vb., ‘to nod, doze,” from Mid 
HG. nicken, OHG. nicchen, the iterative 
of neigen (like fcjmitcen of fdymiegen, biicéen 
of biegen). Macken is not allied. 

nie, adv., from the equiv. MidHG. nie, 
OHG. nio, neo, ‘never’; a compound of 
mt and eo, ‘not ever,’ like OSax. nio from 
mi to, AS. né@ from ne d,; in Goth. the 
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two words were kept separate, ni arw, 
‘never. With regard to the negative nz 
see nidjt; and for OHG. 20, Goth. aiw, 
comp. je. 

atied, prep., ‘ below,’ from MidHG. nide, 
‘under, below,’ OHG. nida, prep., ‘under, 
beneath’; allied to nieder. 

wieder (in hienteden), adv., ‘below, he- 
neath, from MidHG. niden, nedene, OHG. 
nidana, adv., ‘below’; comp. OSax. nithana, 
AS. neoban (from AS, beneopan is derived 
Ii. beneath) ; allied to nieder. 

atieder, adv., from the equiv. MidHG. 
nider, OHG. mdar, adv., ‘down, down- 
ward’; corresponding to OSax. nithar, 
Du. neder, AS. nifer, E. nether, Ole nidr ; 
Goth. *nipbar, is by chance not recorded. 
A derivative of the Aryan verbal particle 
mi, ‘down’ (see Neft), which is preserved 
in other Teut. forms (see nied and nieden) ; 
comp. OSlov. siz, ‘below, as well as 
Sans. nz, ‘down,’ and Sans. nitardm, which 
is closely allied to the Teut, adv.— 
wieder, as an adj:, ‘nether, lower, base,’ 
has been recently formed from the adv. ; 
OHG. nidari, MidHG. nider, nidere, adj., 
‘nether, low’; akin to OSax. nethire, 

ariedlid, adj., ‘ pleasant, -pretty, nice, 
from MidHG. *nietlich, of which only the 
adv. nietliche, ‘zealously, diligently,’ is re- 
corded ; late OHG. zetsam, ‘ desiderabilis, 
desirable, pleasant’; comp. OSax. niud- 
sam, ‘pleasant.’ The cognates are con- 
nected with OHG. niot, m., ‘lively longing, 
zealous endeavour,’ OSax. niud, AS. nedd, 
‘zeal, longing.’ 

Biednagel, Bicidsnagel, m., see Niet. 

niemals, see nie and mal. 

triemtand, pron. with an excrescent final 
d(asin Mond), from nze and man, ‘nobody’ ; 
comp. MidHG. nieman, niemen, OHG. nio- 
man, ‘nobody’; see nie and jemand. 

Qtiere, f., ‘kidney,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. nier, niere, OHG. nior0, m. (OHG. 
also ‘testicle’) ; corresponding to Du. nier, 
f., MidE, and MidLG, nére (to which are 
allied E. kidney, Midl. kidenére, from AS. 
*eydneore, *cydneéra ?),‘ kidney’; in Scand. 
ngjra, ‘kidney,’ with 7- mutation. If the 
latter indicates Goth. *niuzd, n., the Teut. 
class has no further cognates ; but if we are 
to assume Goth. *niurd, nowrjd, correspond- 
ing forms may be found in the other Aryan 
languages, which have numerous terms for 
parts of the body in common with Teut. ; 
Goth. *niuré for *niwrd, *negwré, from pre- 
Teut. *neghrén, which is represented in 


d 
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Gr, by an equiv. veppéds, ‘kidney, testicle’ 
(¢ for gh); akin further to Lat. nefrones. 
With regard to Goth. *niu- for *niw-, 
Fnigw-, see Mu. 

atiefert, vb., ‘to sneeze,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. niesen, OHG. miosan, str. vb. ; 
corresponding to Du. miezen, Ole. hijdsa 
(to which Anore, m., ‘sneezing,’ is allied), 
MidE. nésin; also AS. jnedsan, Mid. 
Jnésen, equiv. to Du. fniezen, ‘to sneeze.’ 
The two. Teut. roots knus and fnus seem to 
have been orig. identical ; with these are 
connected MidE. snésen, E. to snecze. The 
pre-Teut, root gnus, ksnus, may be ono- 
matopoetic, 

Qliesmwitr3, m., ‘hellebore, from the 
equiv. MidHG. nieswurz, f.; akin to the 
preceding word. “The name is due to the 
fact that the pulverised root has been used 
from the earliest times to produce sneez- 
ing.” 

— QtieRbrauc, m., ‘usufruct,’ allied to 
Mlefen ; see gertefer. 

lief, n., from the equiv. MidHG. niet, 
m., and f., ‘bolt’; OHG. *hniot is not re- 
corded with this sense. The word is con- 
nected with OHG. hniotan, ‘to fasten, 
Ole. hnjéda, vb., ‘to strike, hammer, fix 
firmly’; the Teut. root hnud, pre-Teut. 
knut, has not yet been found in other lan- 
guages. 

iefe, f., ‘blank (in a lottery)’; 
“adopted in the first half of the 18th 
cent. after the introduction of lotteries in 
the Du. fashion, from the equiv. Du. niet, 
m. and n., ‘nothing, nought,’ the gender 
of which was changed to fem.; the Du. 
word exactly corresponded orig. to Mod 
HG. nichts, nicht.” See the latter words. 

iffel, f., see Nichte. 

ninuner, adv., ‘never, never again,’ 
from MidHG, niemer, nimmer, nimer (trom 
nie mér), ‘never (of present and future 
actions)’; comp. ModHG. nimmer in the 
sense of ‘no more, never again,’ for which 
nimmermehr is used in preference. From 
MidHG. niemér, nimmér, ‘never more.’ 
Both forms are derivatives of OHG. nio 
and mér (like AS. né/re, E. never, from *nd- 
mire); nimmermehr contains the second 
component twice. fee nicht and nte. 

aippen, vb., ModHG. only, from LG. 
and Du. nippen, ‘to sip’; in Henneb, and 
Bav. nepfen, népfen, with the HG. pf. 
Comp. further AS. nipele, E. nipple ?. 

Aippfade, f., ‘toy, trinket,’ ModHG. 
only, formed from Fr, nippe. 
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wirgend, nirgends, adv., ‘nowhere,’ 
ag MidHG. mergen, niergent; see ir- 
gend. 

niffelat, niffer, vb., ‘to build a nest, 
nestle, from the equiv. MidHG. nisteln, 
nisten, OHG. nisten ; a verbal noun from 
Meft. Comp. AS, nistlian, E. to nestle, Du. 
nestelen, 

QB, f., ‘nit? from the equiv. MidHG. 
m3, (33), f., for hnvgz ; corresponding to Du. 
neet, AS. hnitu, f., and the equiv. E. nit ; 
Goth. *imits is not recorded. According 
to the permutation of consonants Gr, kovts, 
plur, kovides, ‘egas of lice, bugs, fleas,’ &c., 
may be akin, if the words in both lan- 
guages be based on knid. It has also been 
connected with Slav, gnida. Mus is not 
allied. 

aif, the same as nidt. 

Qix, m., ‘nixey, water-fairy,’ from Mid 
HG. (very rare) nickes, OHG. nihhus, n. 
and m., ‘crocodile’; comp. AS. nzcor, 
“hippopotamus, KE, nick, ‘ water-sprite’ 
(Old Nick, applied to the devil), MidDu. 
micker, ‘ water-sprite, Ole. nykr (from 
*niquza), ‘water-sprite in the form of a 
hippopotamus,’ also ‘hippopotamus.’ The 
OHG, and MidHG. sense ‘crocodile’ is 
easily associated with the other meanings 
of the cognates; the prim. signification 
may be ‘fabulous sea-monster.’ The word 
is probably based on a Teut. root nig from 
pre-Teut. nig (Sans. naj, Gr. vimrw), ‘to 
wash oneself’; thus Mir would mean orig. 
“a sea-animal that delights in bathing, sea- 
spirit,’ while the masc. Mtir, like AS. nicor, 
points to Goth. *nqiza, *nikuza-, the cor- 
responding fem. tire, preserved only in 
HG., indicates Goth, *nigist ; OHG. nic- 
chessa, MidHG. *nickese, *nixe, in waz3zer- 
miae, f., ‘female water-sprite,’ for which in 
MidHG. merwip and mermeit are used. 

Qobistrig, m., ‘underwold, hell,’ bor- 
rowed, like Krug, ‘tavern, the second part 
of the compound, in early ModHG. from 
LG, The first component is MidHG. abvs, 
abyss, m., ‘abyss,’ whence with 1 prefixed 
(comp. Ital: nabisso, from the usual com- 
bination in abysso), the LG. form Nobistrug, 
hence lit. ‘tavern in hell.’ 

toch (1.), adv., from the equiv. MidHG. 
noch, OHG. noh, ‘still’; corresponding to 
OSax. noh, Du. nog, Goth. nauh, ‘ still’; a 
compound of nw, ‘now,’ and h, equiv. to 
Lat. gue, Gr. Te, Sans, ca, ‘and also’; there- 
fore the orig, meaning is probably ‘also 
now,’ or ‘even, just now’; comp. nun, and 
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with regard to Goth. h-, equiv. to Lat. que, 
see 10d) (2). 

toch (2.), conj., ‘nor,’ from MidHG. 
noch, OHG. noh, ‘nor, not even, and not 
even’; OHG. noli—noh, MidHG. noch-, 
noch, * neither—nor,’ also even in MidHG. 
wéder—noch. Corresponding to OSax. 
noh, Du. noch; in Goth. nih, ‘nor, not 
even, Goth. mnih—nth, ‘ neither—nor, 
Goth. nth is exactly equiv. to Lat. ne-que 
(with regard to Goth. nd, Lat. ne, see nidyt). 
The particle -h, -wh, corresponding to Lat, 
que, Gr. Te, Sans. ca, ‘and,’ had a definite 
meaning in Goth. 

tock, n., ‘yard-arm,’, ModHG. only, 
borrowed, like other nautical terms, from 
LG.; comp. Du. nock, ‘summit, point.’ 

Bore, f., ‘afternoon prayers,’ from Mid 
HG. néne, OHG. néna, f., ‘hora néna, the 


| ninth hour of the day’ (reckoned from six 


A.M.), also ‘the prayers said at that hour.’ 


' The term was borrowed during the OHG. 


period from Lat. néna (seil. hora; comp. 
Fr. none, Ital. nona); comp. also OSax. 
néna, nén, AS. nén, E. noon (the difference 
in time is said to be due to the shifting of 


| the canonical ‘nona’ to midday), 


ore, f., ‘nun, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. nunne, OHG. nunna, f. ;. correspond- 
ing to Du. non, MidLG. and AS. nunne, f., 
E. nun, adopted, like the previous word, 
in connection with monastic life, both in 
G. and E, about the beginning of the 9th 
cent., from Lat. nonnw (Gr. vévva), which 
passed also into Rom.; comp. Fr. nonne, 


' nonnain, ‘nun,’ Ital. nonna,. ‘grandmother,’ 


like Ital. nonno, ‘grandfather.’ The early 
history of the cognates is obscure; late 
Lat. nonna was an ‘expression of rever- 
ence’ (hence its meaning in Ital.).— 
Bonne, f., ‘gelded sow,’ is, like the cor- 
responding words in MidHG. and Du., 
identical with Qomte, ‘nun, and was thus 
termed for sexual reasons. 

2Qtord, m. (almost obsolete in the UpG. 
vernacular), ‘north,’ from MidHG. nort 
(gen. nordes), m. and n., OHG. nord, m. ;- 
corresponding terms are found in all the 
OTeut. languages (whence Ital. norte and 
Fr. nord), the names of the cardinal points 
being formed independently in Teut. ; in 
this case the Aryan languages possess no 
common term. Comp. OSax. *north (re- 
corded only as an adv. ‘ northwards’), AS. 
norp, m., E. north. Goth. *natrps, or 
rather *natérpr (equiv. to Ole. nordr), is 
by chance not recorded, It has been con- 
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nected with Gr. véprepos, ‘that which exists 
below, lower down,’ which would involve 
the assumption that the word was coined 
at a period when the Teutons were descend- 
ing the northern slope of a mountain range. 
Yet it must also be remembered that Umbr. 
nertro signifies ‘on the left,—To this 
order, m., ‘northern region,’ is allied ; 
from MidHG. (MidG.) norden, OHG. nor- 
dan. n.; comp. also Gitden. 

Borne, f., ModHG. only, naturalised, 
espec. by Klopstock, from the equiv. Ole. 
norn (plur. norner), ‘ goddess of fate’ ; the 
origin of the term is disputed. 

Wésfel, n, ‘pint’ (nearly), allied to 
MidHG. nezelin (62), n., 6a small liquid 
measure,’ dimin, of an obsolete primit. 
word, the origin of which is obscure. 

Blof, f., ‘need, compulsion, distress,’ 
from MidHG. and OHG. nét, f. (seldom 
mase.), ‘ toil, oppression, danger, struggle, 
compulsion’; acommon Teut. form; comp. 
Goth. naups, f., ‘necessity, compulsion, 
force,’ Ole. nawdr, f., ‘necessity,’ AS. ngd, 
nedd, f., E. need, Du. nood, OSax. néd. The 
common Teut. stems naudi, naupi, from 
pre-Teut. nauti-, have been connected with 
Pruss. nawti-, ‘distress’; nar- (see gent) 
is probably the root.— Qtofdurff, f., ‘neces- 
saries’ (of life), from MidHG. nét-durft, 
f., ‘necessity, need, needs of nature, want 
of necessaries, livelihood,’ OHG. nétduruft, 
f, (OSax. nédthurft) ; allied to Goth, naudt- 
paurfts, adj., ‘necessary.’— Qoferbe, m., 
early ModHG., equir. to ‘necessary, legiti- 
mate heir, who may not be passed over.’— 
Dofwebr, f., ‘self-defence,’ from MidHG. 
nétwer, f., ‘warding off force.’ —QMofzuchf, 
f., ‘rape,’ formed from MidHG. (Lower 
Rhen.) nétztihten, ‘to ravish, violate, and 
also the equiv. MidHG. nétzogen, lit. ‘to 
treat in a violent manner,’ even in OHG. 
noteogon (MidHG. and OHG. nétnwmft, 


‘rape’). 

Mote, f., ‘note, annotation,’ from Lat. 
nota (Fr. note); in the sense of ‘musical 
note, melody,’ note appears even in MidHG. 

tut, ady., ‘well now, well,’ equiv. to 
nun. 

wtichferr, adj., from the equiv. MidHG, 
mitchtern, niichter, OHG. nuohturn, nuoh- 
tarnin, adj., ‘without food or drink, fast- 
ing, temperate, comp. Du. nuchter, AS. 
matnig, The assumption that the word is 
based on Lat. noctwrnus does not suffice 
to explain the meaning of nitdtern, since 
the Lat. term signifies only ‘nocturnal, at 
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-night’ ; nor is it possible to regard OHG. 


nuohturn as a genuine Teut, derivative of 
Aryan nokt, ‘night’ (OIc. nétt), since it 
must have been equiv. in meaning to Lat. 
nocturnus. It may more probably be com- 
pared with Gr. »#p@, ‘Tam sober,’ vnpddtos, 
vawrns, ‘sober, without wine,’ the ¢-7 of 
which may represent an old guttural. In 
spite of this probable connection of the 
root, the suffix of mitdhtern is still obscure. 

QWiicke, QBWucke, f, ‘freak, artfulness,’ 
ModHG., only, from LG. niche ; comp, Du. 
nuk, ‘freak,’ 

Durdel, f., ‘vermicelli, dumpling, first 
occurs in ModHG., whence Fr. nouzilles ; 
of obscure origin, 

mur, adv., ‘now, at present,’ from Mid 
HG. and OHG. nu (with the variant nd), 
‘at the present time, now,’ rarely in Mid 
HG, with the adverbial suffix n (nun, nuon). 
Further in ModHG, nu (from MidHG. nz) ; 
corresponding to OSax. nw, Du. nu, AS. 
nu, E. now, Goth. nit, ‘now. A common 
Teut, temporal adv, ; comp. Sans. nu, nd, 
‘now,’ nénam, ‘ now,’ Gr. vt, viv, Lat. mune 
(with the ¢ of hi-c), OSloyv. nyné, ‘ now,’ 
Lith. nu. Comp. new and noch (1). 

mur, adv., ‘only, simply,’ from MidHG. 
newere, OUG. niwdri (OSax. ne war) ; lit. 
“it would not be, if it were not.’ MidH@. 
and the ModHG., dials. have numerous 
intermediate forms between n-were and 
ModHG, nur, espec. nér, newr, niwr, nuor. 
For the negative ne see nidht. 

atitffer, f., ‘nostril,’ ModHG. only, from 
LG. nuster, E. nostril, is demonstrably 
a compound, signifying lit. ‘ nose-hole’ 
(comp. AS. nes-bgrel, nos-byrl). We can- 
not so positively assume that the G. word 
is also a compound, for the J of the E. 
word is wanting, Hence some etymolo- 
gists regard it as an r- derivative from nos- 
(a graded form of Qaje, comp. earlier Mod 
HG. nujelu, in Logau, ‘to snivel’), with a 
¢ inserted, and connect it with Lith. nasraa, 
‘mouth, jaw,’ and OSlov. nozdri, ‘ nostrils’ 
Niefen is not allied ; comp. Mafe. ; 

QtuG (1.), f., ‘nut, from the equiv. Mid 
HG, and OHG. nuz, f., neither cognate 
with nor borrowed trom Lat. nua (nucem). 
It is rather a genuine Teut. word, orig, 
with initial h; comp. Ole. knot, f., AS. 
hnutu, f., E. nut, Du. noot (Goth. *hnuts, 
f,, is wanting). The genuine Teut. cog- 
nates point to a pre-Teut. knud-, which 
appears with the same sense in OlIr, cné. 

auf (2.), £, ‘blow, push” ModHG, 
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simply; only apparently identical with 
the preceding word (comp. Dadjtel); his- 
torically, however, it is probably allied to 
Goth. hnuté, ‘ prick,’ 

Bure, f., from the equiv. MidHG, nuot, 
f., ‘joint, groove’; allied to OHG, hnuo, 
nuoa, ‘groove,’ as well as OHG. nuoil, Mid 
HG. nuowel, niiejel, ‘groove, plane,’ nuotisen, 
‘iron of a groove plane.” MidHG, niiejen, 


vb.(OHG. nuoen, from *hnéjan), ‘to smooth, 
fit exactly,’ also belongs to a Teut. root 
hnd. 

wiifze, adj., ‘useful, from MidHG. 
niitze, OHG. nuzzi, adj., ‘profitable’; Goth. 
un-nuts, ‘useless’; comp. AS. nytt, Suse- 
ful.’ Allied to gentefen, where other deri- 
vatives and cognates of the str. vb, are 
adduced. 
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ob (1.), prep. and adv., ‘over, above,’ 
from MidHG. obe, ob, prep. and ady., ‘aloft, 
above, across,’ so too OHG. oba,; comp. 
AS. ufe-weard, ‘upper. ModHG. ob has 
been retained chiefly in compounds such 
as Obacht and Obdach, Allied to oben. 

ob (2.), conj., ‘whether, if? from MidHG, 
obe, ob, op. conj., ‘if, as if, although, whether,’ 
so too OHG. oba, with the earlier variant 
abu, ‘if, whether’; corresponding to OSax. 
ef, of (AS. gif, E. 2/). Goth. 2bar, cba, 
‘whether then, perhaps, probably, lest 
perhaps,’ with the corresponding negative 
nibar, niba, ‘unless, The OHG. form is 
the dat. and instrum. of tba, f., ‘doubt, 
condition, Olc. tfe, efe, m., and @f, ef, n., 
‘doubt. Hence the lt. meaning of the 
conj. is ‘in doubt, on condition,’ 

oben, adv., ‘above, aloft,’ from MidHG, 
obene, OHG. obana, ady., ‘ above, from 
above’; so too OSax. oban, odana, ‘down 
from aboye, AS. ufan, ‘from above,’ E. 
preserved only in ab-ove. Allied to ober. 

ober (1.), compar., ‘ upper, higher,’ from 
MidHG. obere, OHG, obaro, ‘the superior’ ; 
prop. the compar. of of. From this was 
formed, even in OHG., a new superl. obardst 
(MidHG, oberest). 

ober (2.), prep., ‘over, above, beyond,’ 
of MidG, and LG. origin, as is indicated 
by the stem vowel, for the o which pre- 
vails in MidG. and LG. obar, oBar, AS. ofer, 
E, over, and the equiv. Du. over, is always 
represented in HG, by wu See iiber and 


auf. 

Oblate, f., from the equiv. MidH@G. 
obldt, oblate, f. and n., ‘the Host, wafer’ ; 
from Lat. obldta (from offerre, which was 
adopted as opfern), whence also the equiv. 
AS. ofeléte ; Mid. ob/é is formed, however, 
from OFr, oublee, whence ModFr. oublie. 
See Opfer. 

Obff, n., with an excrescent dental as 


in Art, Mond, nientand, Palaft, Papft ; from 
the equiv. MidHG. obez, OHG. obaz, n., 
‘fruit.’ It is a West Tent. word ; comp. 
Du. ooft, AS. ofet (Goth. *ubat is wanting, 
in Ole. adden). It is uncertain whether 
Goth. *ubat is akin to ober, tiber, root wp-, 
thus signifying ‘ what is above.’ 

Odfe, m., from the equiv. MidHG. ohse, 
OHG, ohso, m., ‘ox’ ; corresponding terms 
occur in all the OTeut dials. ; Goth. auhsa, 
Ole. owe, AS. oxa, E. ox, Du. os, OSax. ohso, 
Sox” The common ‘Teut, ohsan- (from 
pre-Teut. uksé-) is primit. cognate with 
Sans. ukddn, ‘bull, the words Ruf and 
Stier being also common to the Aryan 
group, The Sans. root is wk§, ‘to spurt 
out, or uks, ‘to grow strong, grow up.’ 
If the latter is correct, Odje is connected 
with wachjen, yet it may be a masc. form of 
Lat. vacca, ‘ cow.’ 

@cker, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
ocker, ogger, u. and m., ‘ochre. Borrowed 
from Lat. ochra (&xpa), ‘ochre,’ whence also 
Ital. ocra, Fr. ocre. 

6de, adj., ‘deserted, waste,’ from Mid 
HG. ede, adj., ‘ uncultivated, uninhabited, 
empty, foolish, poor, infirm,’ OHG. 6d, 
‘desolate, empty’ ; corresponding to Goth. 
aups, ‘desolate, solitary, unfertile,’ Ole. 
audr. In some of the languages of the 
Teut. group there occurs an adj. similar in 
sound, but apparently of a different ety- 
mology, with the meaning ‘easy.’ Comp, 
OSax. 637, OHG. édi, AS. Ge, ea pe, Ole. 
au6- (in compounds), ‘easy. The prim. 
meanings of both classes are uncertain.— 
Ode, f., ‘waste, solitude, wilderness,’ from 
MidHG. ede, OHG, édi, f., ‘desert. Comp, 
the Goth. derivative aupida, ‘ desert,’ 

Modem, equiv. to tem. 

oder, conj., from the equiv. MidHG, 
oder, OHG. odar, ‘ or, else’; the OHG. and 
MidHG, ordinary form are without 7; 
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OHG. odo, earlier éddo, MidHG. ode, od. 
This abnormal r is, according to some, a 
compar. suffix ; according to others it is 
simply an affix due to the influence of 
OHG. wédar, MidHG. wéder, ‘ neither.’ 
OHG. éddo, édo, correspond further to 
Goth. aibbau, ‘or, which is a compound 
of Goth. iP, ‘and’ (Lat. e¢), and bau, Sor? 
I. or has no connection with this word, 
since it originated in AS. Ghweper ; Goth. 
aippauw is AS. obbe and ébpa,. ‘ or,’ which 
became obsolete at an early period. 

Odermemtig, m., ‘agrimony,’ a cor- 
ruption of the equiv. Lat. agrimonia, which 
appears under various forms in MidHG 
odermemie, adermonve. 

@fen, m., ‘from the equiv. MidHG. 
oven, OHG. ovan, m., ‘oven’; so too with 
the same meaning MidLG. and Du. oven, 
AS. ofen, E. oven,.Ole. ofn, ogn (Swed. ugn), 
Goth. aa&hns ; the word is common to Teut.,. 
hence the thing signified must also be 
primit. The variation of guttural and 
labial is seen also in the forms primit. cog- 
nate with these, Sans. ukhd, ‘ pot, and Gr, 
imvés, oven’ (for wknos, which is indicated 
by Goth. awihns). The orig. sense, ‘ pot,’ 
seems also to follow from AS. ofnet, ‘little 
vessel,’ 

offer, adj., from the equiv. MidHG, 
offen, OHG. offan, adj., ‘open’; it has the 
same meaning in all the Teut. languages 
except. Goth., where *wpans is wanting. 
Comp. Ole. openn, AS. and E. open, Du. 
open, OSax. opan, the adj. seems similar 
in form to a partic., but the primit. verb 
cannot be adduced. It is also doubtful 
whether auf, OSax. wpp, Goth. /up, is allied, 
so that offen would mean lit. ‘drawn up.’ 

off, adv., from the equiv. MidHG. oft, 
ofte, OHG. ofto, adv., Soften, frequently’ ; 
corresponding to. Goth. wfta, Olc. opt, AS. 
oft, E. oft (extended form often), OSax. oft, 
ofto, ‘often.’ These adv. forms seem to be 
petrified cases of an obsolete subst. or adj. 
partic; they have also been connected 
with the partic. of the Sans. root ue, ‘to be 
fond of doing,’ . 

Obheim, Ohm, m., from the equiv. Mid 
HG. éheim, ehevm (also with final n instead. 
of m), OHG. dheim, m., ‘uncle’; corre- 
sponding to Du. oom, AS. edm, ‘uncle’ 
(contracted from *edéhdm), MidE. dém, 
‘uncle,’ also early ModE. eme (whence, 
Hames asa prop.name). By inference from 
OFris. ém, ‘mother’s brother,’ and Lat.. 
avunculus, the lit, meaning of Ofeim is 


‘uncle on the mother’s side’ (in contrast 
to Vetter, Lat. patruus), Goth. *éuhaims, 
corresponding to the simply West Teut. 
cognates, is wanting. ‘he etymology of 
the word is difficult to determine. ‘The 
first syllable is generally regarded as cov- 
nate with Lat. avun-culus, ‘uncle,’ which 
is the dimin. of avus, ‘grandfather’ (so too 
Lith. avynas and OSlov.. wz, from *arjos, 
“uncle’); to Lat. avus (to which Olr. aue, 
‘orandson,’ is allied), Goth. awd, f., ‘ grand- 
mother,’ OIc. de, ‘great-grandfather,’ cor- 
responds, With reference to the second 
syllable a Teut. havma-, ‘honour,’ is as- 
sumed ; therefore Ofeinr means lit. ‘enjoy- 
ing the honours of a grand{ather.’ A more 
probable assumption is ‘possessing the 
grandfather’s house,’ ‘grandfather’s heir’ 
(hence Lat. avunculus, lit. ‘little grand- 
father’). Others join the h to the first 
syllable and regard it as the representative 
of the Lat. ¢ in avwncu-lus, and divide the 
Goth. word thus, *auh-aims, so that aima 
is a dimin. suffix for aia. It is to be 
observed that after the remarks under Neffe 
and Wetter, MidHG. éheim may also mean 
“nephew, sister’s son,’ 

Ohm, n. and m., ‘awm’ (liquid measure, 
about 40 galls.), from MidHG. ame, éme 
(4 before nasals is changed into 6, comp. 
Mohu, Mond, Ofmet, and ohne), f., m., and 
n., ‘awm, measure’; corresponding to Du. 
aam, K..awm, Scand. dma. They are based 
on MidLat. ama, ‘vessel, wine measure’ 
(Gr. dun, ‘water-pail, Lat. ama, ‘water- 
bucket’). See afmen. 

Obmef, n., ‘aftermath,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. dmdt, OHG. dméd, n.; also in 
the same sense with a different prefix Mid 
HG. wémet, OHG. uomdt, n., ‘second mow- 
ing of the grass’; for OHG. mdd see under 
Maho. The OHG. syllables @and wo are 
nominal prefixes; OHG. wo also signi- 
fies ‘after’? in the compounds wo-quémo, 
‘descendant,’ wo-chumft, ‘succession’; d-, 
which is usually a negative prefix (see 
Ofnmadt), means ‘remaining, in OHG. 
d-leiba, MidHG. Gleibe, relics, 

obie, prep., from the equiv. MidHG@ 
dn, ane, OHG. dno, prep., without’; cor- 
responding to OSax. dno, MidDu. aen, OTe. 
dn, earlier 6n (from *énw),. ‘without? ; in 
Goth., with a different gradation, zn. 
Undoubtedly the negative unz and Goth. ni, 
‘not’ (see nie), are also allied to ofne, as well 
as Gr, dvev, ‘ without.’— obi: im ofngeadhtet, 
“notwithstanding, ofnlingft, ‘not long 
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since, represents un- under the influence 


of Du. on, ‘un-.—Obhnz in Ofnmadt is due 
to the attempt to assign a more intelligible 
meaning to Omadt, which originated in 
OHG,. and MidHG. é-maht; the prefix 6 
from the old @ had become obscure in the 
eompound, With regard to OHG. 4, ‘un-,’ 
comp. d-teili, ‘having no share in,’ MidHG. 
d-setze, ‘ unoccupied,’ AS. &-men, ‘ devoid 
of men.’—ohngefabr, adj. ‘ casual, acci- 
dental,’ ady., ‘about, not far from, from 
MidHG. dn gevere, mostly dn geverde, 
‘without evil intention, without deceit,’ 

Obr, n., from the equiv. MidHG. ére, 
6r, n., OG, dra, n., ‘ear’; corresponding 
terms are found in all the Teut, languages ; 
OSax. dra, Du. oor, AS.. edre, n., E. ear, 
Ole. eyra (with mutation on account of 7, 
equiv. to Goth. and Teut. 2), Goth. ausé, 
n., Sear,” Like many other terms for parts 
of the body (comp. Suh, Herz, Nagel, Nieve, 
&e.), this word occurs also in other Aryan 
languages, Lat. aurts for *ausis (to which 
aus-cultare is akin, see héren), Gr. obs (from 
*odoos), gen. ards from (ovcards, allied to 
an n- stem like the Teut. cognates), OSlov.. 
ucho (gen. usese), n., Sear, from ausos (with 
the dual ust), Lith. austs. Comp. the fol- 
lowing word. 

Obr, n., ‘eye’ (of a needle), from Mid 
HG. ere, wr, n., Sear-like opening, eye (of 
a needle), hole in a handle, handle,’ so too 
late OHG. éri, n.; a derivative of OHG. 
dra, ‘ear’ ; comp. further Ofe. Moreover, 
Gr. ofs, E. ear, and Du. oor also signily 
‘handle,’ 

Obrfeige, f., ‘box on the ear,’ first 
occurs in early ModHG., similar to Du. 
oorvujg; usually regarded as a facetious 
corruption ef Du. oorveeg,.‘box on the ear,’ 
in which veeg (cognate with ModHG: fegen) 
signifies ‘stroke, cut.’ It may, like Dadhtel,. 
Kopfriiffe, Meaulfchelle (prop. a kind of pastry), 
be 2 euphemistic expression. 

OL, m, from the equiv. MidHG@. éle, él, 
n, (with the variants ole,.ol, and olei), OHG. 
ole’, olt, n., Soil’; corresponding to OSax. 
olig, Du. olte, AS. ele,n., ‘oil.’ Lat. olewm, 
‘oil,’ passed into HG. before the 8th. cent. 
Goth. adopted the term probably even half 
a century earlier from the Lat., the only 
assumption that can explain the remark- 
able Goth. form aléw. The approximate 
source of E. ow, MidE, ole, is OFr. ozl, 
which with its Rom. cognates (ModFr, 
hwile) are also based on Lat. olewm. 

Oleander, m., ‘oleander, rose-bay,’ 


first occurs in early ModHG., from the 
equiv. Fr. oléandre, or rather Ital. ole- 
andro. 

Olive, f., ‘olive, from MidHG. olive, 
f, and m., from Lat. oliva. 

Onkel, m., ‘uncle, ModHG. only, from 
Fr. oncle. 

opferi, vb., from the equiv. MidHG. 
opfern, OHG. opfurdn, ‘to sacrifice’; so 
too OSax. offrén, Du. offeren, AS. offrian, 
“to sacrifice” whence E. ¢o offer, under the 
influence of Fr. offrir. Introduced by the 
Chureh from Lat. offerre. With regard to 
the change of accent in Teut., comp. predigen, 
from praedicare, in whicly the verbal par- 
ticle likewise assumed the accent.—@Opfer, 
n., ‘offering, sacrifice,’ from MidHG. opfer, 
OHG. opfa, n.,, is not based on a Lat. 
word, but coined from the G. vb. (comp. 
Handel); see also Oblate. Moreover, the 
Teutons had their own special word for 
“to sacrifice’; Goth. and AS, blétan, Ole. 
bléta,. OG. bluozan. 

@rden, m., ‘order, class, badge, from 
MidHG., orden, m., rule, regulation, series, 
management, decree, rank, spiritual order’ ; 
borrowed from Lat. ordin-em (ace. of ordo), 
even in the OHG. period ; comp. OHG, 
ordina, f.,, whence ordinhaft. The oblique 
case of the Lat. word determined the form 
of the OHG. term; so: too in Mreuz, bt, 
&e.— orditett, Sto order; regulate,’ even in 
MidHG. ordenen, OHG. ordinén, formed 
from Lat. ordinare. 

Orgel, f., ‘orgin’ (mus.. instrument), 
from MidH& organd, onyene, OHG. organd, 
f., of which a rare-variant in J occurs, 
OHG. orgela, MidHG. orgel, f., ‘organ,’ 
OHG. organa is derived from MidLat. 
organum (Ital. organo, Fr. orgue, E. organ), 
or rather its plur. organa, ‘ organ.’ Pro- 
perly, however, “organa dicuntur omnia 
instrumenta musicorum ; non solum illud 
organumdicitur quod grande est et inflatur 
follibus,. &c.” (Augustine). Organs were 
known to the MidEurop. Teutons as early 
as the latter half of the 8th cent., espec. in 
the reign of Charlemagne, for Charlemagne 
himself received a magnificent organ, which 
was described by a monk of St. Gall, as 
a present from the Byzantine emperor 


' Michael. 


Orkatr, m., ModHG. only, from the 
equiv. Du. orkaan, E. hurricane; comp. 
Fr. ouragan, Ital. wracano, ‘hurricane’ ; 
“it is a modern word introduced from 
America,, said to. be of Caribbean origin.” 
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Orlogfchiff, n., ModHG. only, formed 
from the equiv. Du. oorlogsschip, n., ‘man- 
of-war,’ which is derived from orlog, ‘ war,’ 
corresponding to OSax. orlagi, ‘war, AS. 
orlege, MidHG. urliuge, OHG. wrliugi, ‘war’ 

@Orf (1.), m., ‘awl,’ in this sense Mod 
HG. only, and identical with Ort (2). 

@Oré (2.), m., ‘place, spot, region,’ from 
MidHG. ort, n. and m., ‘sharp point, end, 
beginning, corner, angle, border, place,’ 
OHG. ort, m. and n., does not occur in the 
ModHG. sense of ‘ place.’ The meaning 
‘point, corner,’ is the orig one; comp. 
OSax. ord, m., ‘point,’ AS. and MidE. ord, 
‘point of a weapon’ (for a similar evolu- 
tion of meaning comp. Ge). The r of the 
word originated in s, 2; Goth. *uada- is 
by chance not recorded ; it is assumed by 
Ole. oddr, ‘point,’ the dd of which points 
to Goth. zd. In Ort (1) the earlier mean- 
ing is still dimly seen, See also Ort (8). 

@Orf (3.),.n. and m., ‘quarter, quart,’ 
from MidHG. ort, m. and n., ‘fourth part 
of a measure, weight, or coin’ ; correspond- 
ing to Du. oord, ‘a fourth part of a coin, 
measure, &c.’ Identical with Ort (2). 
“This meaning is approximately derived 
from the square coins divided by a cross 
into pieces with four Orte, 2.¢., ‘corners,’ 
and afterwards transferred to measure and 
weight. Thus in Germany and Austria, 
when, in the year 1849, the florin notes 
were divided into four parts to serve as 
change, a single part was called Gcfele or 
Ortel, fa little corner,’ and this expression 
was then generally used for a quarter of a 
florin.” he earlier assumption that this 
word was based on MidLat. quarto, ‘fourth 
put,’ must be rejected. 

@Ofe, f., ‘ear, hook, from late MidHG. 
and early ModHG. (MidG. and MidLG.) 
ose, f., ‘ear, hook, handle’; the usual 
assumption that the word is borrowed 
from Lat, ansa, ‘handle,’ is not to be pre- 
ferred to the opinion that Oje and Ofr are 
identical, and that the s from which the r 
of Ohr and Or is derived is preserved in 
DOje; see Ofr. 

Offer, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
ésten, m. and n., OHG. éstan, m. and n., 
‘east’; the form Oft is wanting in MidHG. 
and OHG., ; it has probably been recently 
coined ; comp. Jord and Norden, Sid and 
Suden, Weft and Weften. Yet even in AS. 
east, Ki. east, occurs, whence Fr, est.— often, 
adv., from MidHG. ésten, éstene, ‘in, to, or 
from the east,’ OHG. déstana, ‘from the 


east,’ so too AS, edstene, ‘in the east,’ 
edstan, ‘from the east,’ OSax. ds/an, dstana, 
‘from the east’; OHG. and OSax. éstar, 
‘to the east. The stem qausta- (in Olc. 
austr, gen. austrs, m.), on which these 
words are based, is undoubtedly connected 
with the OAryan term for ‘dawn’ ; primit. 
Aryan *ausds, Sans, usds, Lat. aurdra (for 
*qusds-a), Gr. jos, Lith. auszerd, ‘dawn! 
Since, in other instances, the names for 
the periods of the day have been applied 
to the cardinal points, e.g., Mittag, Morger, 
&c., the dawn might be used for the east, 
especially as Morgen in UpG. signifies 
‘east’ (in UpG. the old terms for the car- 
dinal points are almost obsolete), Comp. 
also Oftern. 

Ofterliuzei, f., ‘ birth-wort,’ first occurs 
in early ModHG.; corrupted from the Lat. 
term aristolochia, ‘in order to give at least 
a G. air and some apparent meaning to 
the word.” 

Ofterr, fem. plur., from the equiv. Mid 
HG. éster, f., more usual ésteren, plur., 
OHG. éstardn, f. plur., ostara, f., ‘aster’ ; 
corresponding to AS. edster, n., edstro, f. 
plur., whence the equiv. E. Laster. Pro- 
bably applied at an earlier period to an 
old heathen festival of the West Teutons. 
It is based upon the name of an OTeut. 
goddess of spring, Austrd, which must be 
identical with Ind. usrd, ‘dawn’ (between 
sand7,t is inserted in Teut., see Schwefter). 
The OAryan Auréra had among the Teu- 
tons, to some extent at least, exchanged 
the character of a goddess of dawn for that 
of the light-bearing goddess of spring. This 
is indicated by the time of the Easter 
festival ; the Christian season must have 
coincided with the heathen, since the name 
of the latter was appropriated. Bede tes- 
tifies to the existence of the OTeut, god- 
dess by the mention of the E. dial. form 
Hostra (for West Sax. Héstre). Ausdés, the 
OTeut. name of Auréra, was the origin of 
the Teut. derivatives for ‘east, as well as 
AS. edrendel, ‘morning star, daybreak,’ 
whence the OHG. proper name Orentil in 
the later Orendel legends. See Often. 

Offer, f., from the equiv. MidHG. otter, 
OHG. ottar, m., ‘ otter’; corresponding to 
Du. otter, AS. otor, E. otter, Ole. ofr, 
‘otter’; Goth. *utrs is by chance not re- 
corded, Goth. t remains unaffected b 
the HG. permutation; see bitter, Lauter, 
tren, zittern. The term udrd- is applied in 
several Aryan languages to aquatic ani- 
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mals; *udra- belongs to the same root as 
Gr. bdwp, ‘water, dvvdpos, ‘waterless, dry,’ 
Sans. udan, ‘water,’ dnudra-s, ‘ waterless, 
dry, hence ModHG, Otter is etymolo- 
gically connected with Waffer. Comp. 
Gr. dpa, Udpos, ‘ water-snake,’ Lith. adra, 
‘ otter, OSlov. vydra, ‘otter, Sans. udra, 
m., ‘otter.—QOfter, f. (thus in Luther), 
for ‘adder,’ is East MidG.; comp. Du. and 
LG. adder, E. adder (also Suab. ddr). 
Oxboff, n., ‘hogshead” MidHG. only, 


Paar, n., from the equiv. MidHG. and 
OHG. pdr, ‘pair, two of the same sort’; 
formed from Lat. par, ‘ pair,’ whence also 
ModFr. paire, and from this comes E. pair. 

achf, f., “compact, lease, tenure,’ from 
MidHG, (MidG.) paht, with the strictly 
HG. permutated and more usual forms 
phakt, phahte (MidHG.), f. and m., ‘rent, 
lease, justice, law’; so too Du. pacht. The 
ModHG. form is due to LG. influence, as 
is indicated by the initial sound compared 
with MidHG. phahte. It is based on Mid 
Lat. pactum, pactus, ‘compact, asum stipu- 
lated by the compact.’ OHG. *pfahta is 
not recorded, probably only by chance, 
though OHG. (also MidHG.) pfdt occurs a 
few times, 

Back, m. and n., ‘pack, bundle,’ to 
which late MidHG. backen, packen, ‘to 
pack up, load,’ is allied ; it is connected 
with a ModTeut. and Rom. class, the 
source of which has not yet been discovered ; 
comp. Du. pak, Scand. pakke, MidE. packe, 
E. pack; Ital. pacco, Fr. paquet, &e. ; also 
Tr. and Gael. pac, Bret. pak, which some 
regvarded as the origin of the cognates, 
though others refer them, with greater pro- 
bability, to Ole. bagge, ‘ burden’— Yack, 
n., ‘rabble,’ is LG., and is historically 
identical with Pac, ‘ bundle.’ 

‘paff, interj., ‘puff! bang!’ ModHG. 
only, agreeing with LG. and Du. paf, 
‘puff !’; scarcely allied to late MidHG, 
baffen, ‘to bark’; it is rather a recent 
onomatopoetic form. 

pah! interj., ‘pooh !’ ModHG. only, of 
a similar origin to paff. 

Palaff, m., ‘palace, from MidHG, 
palast (comp. rt, Obft, Papft), more usual 
palas, n. and m. (with a varying accent), 
‘large building with one main room, used 


from the equiv. LG. and Du. okshoofd, n., 
to which Swed, ovhufoud and Dan. oxehoved 
are allied ; the origin of the word cannot 
be ascertained. The sounds point rather 
to a Scand. dial, than to LG. and Du, 
because in the latter os signifies ‘ox’ It 
is not certain whether the prim. meaning 
is ‘head of an ox,’ though it was thus 
popularly understood in LG., as is seen 
by the corrupt form hogshead, which it 
assumed on being adopted by Eng. 
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for the reception of guests, for festivities, 
and espec. for meals, and then ‘ palace.’ 
It was adopted in late OHG. (the end of 
the 11th cent.) from Fr, palavs, MidLat. 
palatium. See Pfalz. 

Yallafch, m., ‘sword, falchion, Mod 
HG. only, from Russ. paldsch, Pol. palasz. 

Wallifade, f., ‘palisade,’ ModHG. only, 
from Fr, pallisade, which comes from Ital. 
palizzata, 

Palme, f., from the equiv. MidHG. 
palme, baime, f. and m., OHG. palma, f., 
‘palm-tree, palm.’ Borrowed in OHG. 
from Lat. palma through an ecclesiastical 
medium. Very many names of plants and 
trees had been previously introduced from 
the South of Europe. 

PMampbhlef, n., ModHG. only, from Fr. 
pamphlet, which was again derived from 
the equiv. E. pamphlet. The E. word is 
not a native term, though its origin is not 
yet determined. 

Manier, n., from the equiv. MidHG. 
pamer, usually banier, f. and n., ‘banner, 
standard.’ From Fr. banniére, hence of the 
same origin as ModHG. Banner. 

Warnther, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
panter, vantel, n., ‘panther,’ late OHG. pan- 
thera, f., formed from Lat. panther, panthera. 

Wantfoffel, m., ‘slipper,’ first occurs in 
early ModHG., from Ital. pantofola (Fr. 
pantoufle), the origin of which has not yet 
been explained. 

Warnger, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
panzer, panzer, m., ‘coat of mail,’ froin 
Ital. panctera, MidLat. pancerea, ‘coat of 
mail,’ which is connected with Ital. pancia, 
‘belly, body’ (Fr. panse, whence also Mid 
HG. and ModHG. dial. Banfe, ‘ belly’), and 
signifies lit. ‘the part of the armour cover- 
ing the abdomen,’ 
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Papagei, w., from the equiv. MidHG. 
papagey, most frequently papegdn, m., 


‘parrot’; corresponding to Du. papagaui, 
E. popinjay (MidE. pépejai); borrowed 
from the equiv. Rom. cognates, espec. from 
OFr. papegat (Ital. pappagallo), The origin 
of these words is not yet determined ; they 
are most probably derived from Arab. 
babaghd. 

Papier, n., ‘paper,’ from late MidHG. 
paprer, n., Which is derived from Lat. and 
Gr. papyrum, whence also the Rom. cog- 
nate, Fr, papier (E. paper). 

Wappe, f., ‘pap, paste,” from MidG. 
and LG, ; comp. Du. and E. pap ; MidHG. 
(MidG.) pap, peppe, ‘pap.’ It is usually 
derived from Ital. and MidLat. pappa, 
‘pap,’ allied to Lat. pappare, ‘to eat.’ 

Pappel (1.), f, from the equiv. MidHG. 
papel, papele, f., OHG. (MidLat.) papula, 
f., ‘mallow.’ Of obscure origin ; probably 
cognate orig. with Papel (2). 

Wappel (2.), f, from the equiv. MidHG. 
papel, opel, f., ‘poplar,’ Lat. pépulus (Fr. 
peuplier), with the MidLat. variant papulus ; 
from the Fr. form (OFr. poplier) are de- 
rived the equiv. Du. populier and E. poplar 
(MidE. popler), In the Rom. class, Lat. 
populus was changed in many curious ways 
in most of the dials. ; comp. Ital. ptoppo 
(from *ploppus for populus). Since the 
HG. form is closely connected with the 
Lat., it must have been introduced by 
scholars, probably in the MidHG., period. 

pappeli, vb... Sto babble, prate,’ Mod 
HG. only, an onomatopoetic term (comp.. 
Fr. babiller), but linked perhaps to the 
equiv. LG. babbeln, Du. babbelen (MidE, 
babelen, I, to babble), whence the ModHG.. 
form may be derived by permutation, 

Papi, Babff, m., “pope,” from Mid 
HG. babes, and with an excrescent t¢ (see 
Obft and Palaft), bdbest ; OHG. babes first 
occurs about 1000 A.D. (in Notker) ;. from 
the equiv. Lat. pdpa. The initial and 
medial 6.in OHG. and MidHG; in contrast 
to Lat. p may be compared with béch, balme, 


bapel, and their variants péch, palme, papel,, 


in MidHG. The s of the OHG. form 
babes (earlier *bdbas ?) is both strange and 
difficult to explain ; comp. OSlov. papezt, 
borrowed from it. This Latin Church word, 
which passed into G, at a late period, 
cannot be connected with ModGr, wdrras 
(comp. Bfaffe) ; most of the corresponding 
Rom. words have, however, no s (Ital. papa, 
Fr. pape).. Yet OFr, has sometimes pape-s 


instead of pape, with an inorganic s in 
the nom. (comp. $jau), for in OFr. nume- 
rous masces. in @ could take an s in the 
nom. (poetes from poeta, prophetes from, 
propheta, hermites from eremita, homicides. 
fromhomicida, &c.). In Mid European Ger. 
this form ins afterwards constituted the 
stem ; besides OHG. babes comp. also Du. 
paus (from OLG, and ODu. pdvos, recorded 
even in the 9th cent.). The LG. form 
seems to have passed in the 10th cent. 
to the south of Germany. Ole. pdfe was 
probably formed under the influence of 
AS. papa (Lat. papa), E. pope. Moreover, 
MidLat. pdpa was a respectful term used 
in addressing bishops, and since Leo the 
Great a title of the Roman pope, and also 
since Hierocles the.title of the patriarch of 
Alexandria. Gregory VII. decreed in 1075 
the exclusive right of the Roman pontifex 
to the title papa. The fact that AS. has 
preserved the Lat. word in a purer form is 
explained by its having been borrowed at 
an earlier period. 

Paradies, n., ‘paradise,’ from MidHG. 
paradise, paradis, pardis (its accent fluctu- 
ates), n., OHG. paradisi, paradis, n. (Mid 
HG. @ explains the earlier ModHG. $ara- 
deis). It corresponds to OSax. paradis, 
Du. paradys, MidE. paradise; the cognates 
are derived from the biblical and ecclesi- 
astical paradisus, mapddeos (prop. £ plea- 
sure-ground, park’), which again is of Pers. 
origin, Comp. Zend pairidaeza, ‘rampart, 
enclosure,’ 

Yardel, Yarder, m., from the equiv. 
MidHG. parde, OHG. pardo, m., ‘panther, 
leopard’; borrowed from Lat. pardus ; 
MidHG. variant part (pardes), m.; the J 
or rather r of the ModHG, form is due to 
Gr. and, Lat. pardalis. 

Park, m., ‘park,’ early ModHG., bor- 
rowed from Fr. parc. See Bferd). 

arfei, f, ‘party, faction, league,’ from 
MidHG. partie, £., ‘party, division,’ bor- 
rowed from Fr. partie (Lat. and Ital. par- 
tita, EK. party), whence also ModHG. Sartie. 

afd, m., ‘doublet, pair royal (at dice),’ 
first occurs in early ModHG.; from Fr.: 
passe-dia, ‘above ten (at dice).’ 

pafchen, vb., ‘to smuggle,” ModHG, 
only, probably from Fr, passer, Ital. passare, 
“to go beyond,’ with ‘frontier’ understood. 

Wafpel, m., ModHG. only, from the 
equiv. Fr, passe-potl, ‘piping’ (tor clothes). 

paffer (1.), vb., ‘to forego one’s turn in 
playing,” ModHG. only, formed from Fr. 
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passer, ‘to omit, pass.’ Numerous words 
relating to play are derived from the Fr.; 
comp. Bafdand Daus.—The meaning ‘ to 
lie. in wait, watch,’ comes, however, trom 
Du. passen. 

paffert (2.), vb., ‘to pass muster, suit, 
be convenient,’ ModHG. only, correspond- 


ing to Du. passen, which is found even in | 


the 13th cent.; from Fr, passer, Deriv. 
palich, ‘tolerable? 

paffieren, vb., ‘to befall, happen, 
occur to,’ from Fr. se passer. 

Waftete, f., ‘pie, pastry,’ from MidHG. 
pastéte, pastéde, f., trom MidLat. pastdta, 


whence Fr, pdtée, ‘paste’ (for poultry), | 


paté, ‘pie’ (allied to pdte, Ital. pasta, 

- dough’), Akinalso to Du. pastie, E. pasty 
(comp. paste). 

2a, m., ‘pass, mountain road, pass- 


port, ModHG, only, from Du. pas, ‘step, | 


passage, pass,’ 


Bate, m., from the equiv. MidHG, | 
pate (bate), m., ‘godfather, godmother,’ from » 


Lat. pater, the declension being changed to 
the wk. mase.; Lat. pater spiritualis, ‘spon- 
sor,’ mostly MidLat. patrinus, whence Ital. 


patrino, Fr. parrain (Du. peet, petekind). 


MidHG. also pfetter, ‘sponsor’ and ‘child 
to be baptized,’ from patrinus, whence Mod 
HG. dial. fetter, Petter. The initial yf may 
be due to its having been borrowed at au 
early period (similarly Du. meter, ‘ god- 
mother, is borrowed from Lat. matrina). 


In Suab. déte, m., and déte, f., are chiefly - 


used for ate (détle, ‘godchild’), in Bav. 
Tott, m. and f. With regard to UpG. 
Wotte, Gatti, see under Gote. 

auwke, f., from the equiv. MidHG. 
pike (bake), £., ‘kettledrum’; a difficult 
word to explain. 
seems to be formed by gradation from 
MidHG, pdke. Perhaps the primit. word 
is biggn, bauggn, an old onomatopoetic 
form. 

Wausback, m., ‘person with puffed 
cheeks,’ allied to MidHG. pfdsen (pfnd- 
sen), ‘to snort,’ with MidG. and LG. 
initial p. - 

paufchen, baufer, vb., ‘to puff up, 
blow up,’ ModHG, only, formed from Fr. 
poneer, ‘to pounce, and ébaucher, * to 
sketch’ (hence the dial. form durdponfen). 

waute, f., from the equiv. MidHG. 
pise, f., ‘pause, rest’; borrowed in Mid 
HG, from Fr. pause (Lat. and Ital. pausa), 
whence also Du. poos and E. pause. The 
Lat.-Rom. word passed through a G, 
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medium to the North. Comp. Dan. pause, 
Swed. paus. 

Yavian, m., ‘baboon,’ ModHG. only, 
formed from Du. baviaan (HG. p for Du. 
b, as in pappeln)5 the latter, like E. baboon, 
is derived from Fr. babouin, ‘ baboon’ (Ital. 
babbwino, MidLat, babuinus). The deriva- 
tion of these cognates from MidLat. papio, 
‘ wild dog,’ is not satisfactory ; their origin 
must be sought for somewhere in the South. 
Late in the 13th cent. the term passed into 
Rom. and then into E.; in Germany the 
animal seems to have been shown for the 
first time at the Imperial Diet at Augsburg 
in the year 1552 a.p. | 

Bech, n., from the equiv. MidHG. pich, 
béch (comp. $apft), OHG. péh, beh, n., 
‘pitch’; MidHG. pfich (very rare), from 
OHG. *pfth, unless it is a phonetic transcrip- 
tion of the Lat. or LG. word. It corre- 
sponds to OSax. pik, n., Du. pik, pek, AS. pic, 
n., E. pitch; Ole. bik, The Teut. cognates 
are based ona Lat.-Rom. word; Lat. picem, 
ace. of pix (with regard to the oblique case 
as the base comp. S&reuz). Compared with 
Kreuz from erdécem, the preservation of the 
guttural as & and of the vowel quantity in 
the stem is an important element in the 
history of the word. Lat. picem was natu- 
ralised at a much earlier period in G. than 
crtéicem, probably in the 7th cent. Comp. 
further Ital. pece, Fr. poix, ‘pitch, from 
Lat. picem (nom, pix). 

Bedanf, m., ‘pedant,’ ModHG. only, 
from Fr, pédant; Ital. pedante, of which 
the orig. meaning was ‘instructor’ (the 
ultimate source is Gr. radevew). “ How 
the word obtained its modern sense is 
easily seen.” 

Wedell, m., ‘beadle, messenger of a 
court or council, first occurs in early Mod 
HG.; from MidLat. bidellus, pedellus ; 
bedella wniversitatum is recorded in 1350. 
As the usher of a court of justice the word 
bedellus appears as early as the 13th cent., 
and, like its Rom, cognates (Ital. bidello, 
Fr. bedeau, * beadle’), is derived from OHG. 
bital, petal (MidHG. bitel), a derivative of 
OHG. bitten, ‘to invite, cite.’ See Biittel. 

Wegel, m.,‘water-mark,” ModHG. only, 
from the similar LG. form; comp. Du. 
pegel, ‘gauge-mark, standard,” and pel, 
“oauge-mark, scale on which the height 
of the water is marked,’ These words are 
derived, like AS, pegel, E. pail, from a 
Teut. root pag, which also appears in Alem. 
pfexte, pfexe, ‘to gauge,’ 
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Bein, f, from the equiv. MidHG. pine, 
pin, OHG. pina, f., ‘pain, punishment, 
torture’; adopted during the OHG. period 
on the introduction of Christianity from 
Lat. poena, which was pronounced péna in 
MidLat, (comp, Ital. pena) ; MidLat. é ap- 


pears in HG, as @ in other cases also (see | 


Kreide and Feier). Comp. OSax. pina, Du. 
pijn, AS. pin, E. pine (a later variant of 
pain) ; also Olr. pian (gen. péne). 

PWeitfche, f, ‘whip, lash,’ early Mod 
HG., from Bohem. 67é (Pol. bicz). 

Wekefdhe, f., ‘laced coat, hussar’s jacket,’ 
from Pol. bekiesza. 

Pelikan, m., ‘pelican, from MidHG. 
pellicén, m., formed from Lat. pelicanus. 

Pelle, f. (LG.), equiv. to Du. pel, E. peel. 

‘Yel3z, m., from the equiv. MidHG. belliz, 
belz, pelz, m., ‘fur,’ borrowed in the 10th 
cent. (OHG. pelliz) from the equiv. Mid 
Lat.-Rom. pellicia, ‘fur’ ; comp. Ital. pel- 
laccia, Fr. pelrsse. It corresponds to AS. 
pylce, HK. pelt. 

Penal, n., ‘pen-case, ModHG. only, 
formed from MidLat. pennale; with this 
comp. Sennal meaning, ‘ grammar-school, 
high-school, pupil.’ To the students at the 
university the school might seem as a huge 
array of pen-cases, and “in jest the fresh- 
man too was called a ‘ pen-case,’ probably 
because he attended lectures regularly, and 
so carried his pen-case with him.” 

Werle, f., ‘pearl,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. pérle, bérle, OHG. bérla, pérala, f. ; 
a foreign word, as the fluctuating initial 
sound indicates, It corresponds to the 
Rom. cognates, Ital. perla, Fr. perle, whence 
also E. pearl; derived probably from Lat. 
*ptrula, ‘little pear” In Goth., marikrer- 
tus, a corrupt form of Lat. margarita, was 
used, corresponding to AS. m¢gre-greét, OHG. 
meri-grio3, MidHG. meregrie3.— Berl- 
mutfter, f., ‘mother of pearl,’ late Mid 
HG., formed like Fr. mére-perle (Ital. 
madre-perla); so too E. mother of pearl. 
Perlmutter is lit. ‘producer of pearls inside 
the mussel.’ 

Pelt, f., ‘pest, plague,’ ModHG. only, 
from Lat. pestis.— Beftilerz, f., ‘ pesti- 
lence,’ even in MidHG. pestilenzie, pestilenz, 
f., from Lat. pestilentia. 

Wetferfilie, f., ‘parsley,’ from MidHG. 
pétersil, m., pétersilje, m., OHG. pétarsile ; 
borrowed from MidLat. petrosiliwm (Gr. 
merpooéhwvov), parsley” In the UpG. dials. 
a shortened form is found, Reterli, Peterle 
(Peterling). 


Pelfhafe, n., ‘signet, seal, from Mid 
HG. petschat, petschaft, n. ; borrowed from 
the equiv. Bohem, peéet (OSlov. peéatt) ; 
the f of the MidHG. and ModHG. words 
was introduced by associating them with 
Shaft. 

Wefze, f., ‘bitch, she-bear’; early Mod 
HG. ; its relation to the equiv. E. bitch 
(from AS. biéée) and Fr. biche is uncer- 
tain. 

Wad, m., from the equiv. MidHG. pfat 
(gen. pfades), OHG. pfad, m., ‘path, track’ ; 
OSax. *path is wanting; Du, pad, AS. pep, 
m., E. path. The word is unknown to East 
Teut., and thus the difficulty of determin- 
ing its origin is greatly enhanced. The 
prevalent opinion, which is based on the 
supposition, probably correct in the main, 
that the words beginning with HG. pf and 
LG. p are: borrowed, is satisfied with the 
phonetic similarity to Gr. mdros, ‘path, 
road,’ to prove the fact that $jad is bor- 
rowed from the latter. With regard to 
this point we have to take into account 
the Bae the E. word, which is assumed 
by HG., and which proves the existence 
of $fad in G. before the beginning of our 
era. But Teut. has no such early loan- 
words of Gr. origin (see anf). As we 
have no data, we cannot decide whether 
the word was introduced through a foreign 
medium ; it is possible the word was bor- 
rowed indirectly from Gr., but the assump- 
tion that it was adopted directly from 
Scyth. is equally valid; comp, Zend pap 
(also pahan, panpan),‘way.’ In the latter 
case it must have passed into G. after the 
primit. Teut. permutation ; Sanf was bor- 
rowed before this period. ' Its primit. kin- 
ship with Gr. mdros, ‘way’ (Sans. panthan, 
path, Zend papan), must be decidedly re- 
jected, because Teut. f would correspond 
to p in the non-Teut. languages. Comp. 
Humpen. 

Pfaffe, m., ‘priest, parson,’ from Mid 
HG, pfaffe, OHG. pfaffo, m., * priest’ ; cor- 
responding to LG. and Du. pape, ‘ priest’ ; 
the common prim. form is pdpo. The 
MidLat. term is clericus. The usval as- 
sumption that the word is derived from 
Lat. pdpa, which was in the Western 
Church a respectful term applied to bishops 
and a title of the Pope, does not account 
for the fact that the term means ‘ priest’ 
in all the Teut. dialects of MidEur:, and 
therefore must be decidedly rejected. In 
the Greek Church a distinction was made 
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between zdzas, ‘pope, and mamas, ‘clericus 
minor’; with the latter sense the G. cog- 
nates are connected. It would also be 
remarkable if the p of a Latin word intro- 
duced into G. at the period of the Roman 
conversion had undergone permutation 
(comp. Priefter, predigen, and Propft). The 
Gr. word (possibly in the vocat. form a7@ ?) 
may have been widely diffused throughout 
Germany even in the 6th cent.; it was 
introduced perhaps at a somewhat later 
period than Sirdje, as might be inferred 
from the absence of the word pdpa, ‘ priest,’ 
in AS. and E, Here too we have a trace 
of the influence of the Greek Church on 
the Teutons; yet we cannot determine 
which tribe adopted Gr. wamas as pépa in 
its vocabulary and passed on the term (the 
meaning of Goth, papa in the Milan Calen- 
dar is obscure). It found its way even 
into Ole, in which pape, however, was 
strangely enough used by the Irish ancho- 
rites found in Iceland by the Northmen 
when they colonised the island. With 
regard to Lat, pdpa see Papft. 

2fabl, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
pfal, OHG. pfdl, m., ‘pale, stake’; allied 
to the equiv. Du. paal, AS. pdl, E. pole, 
pale. The cognates were undoubtedly bor- 
rowed from Lat. pdlus (whence also Fr, 
pal) contemporaneously with the cognates 
of Pfoften, and probably also with the 
technical terms relating to building in 
stone (Siegel, Sdhindel, Wall, Mauer, and 
Pforte) ; all these words have undergone 
permutation in HG. ; see also the follow- 
ing word, 

Pfalz, f., ‘palace, high official resi- 
dence, palatinate” from MidHG. pfalz, 
pfalze, phalenze, f., ‘residence of a spiritual 
‘or temporal prince, palatinate, town-hall,’ 
OHG. pfalanza, pfalinza, f.; corresponding 
to OSax. palinza, palencea (used in the Heli- 
and of the palace of Pilate). The current 
view is content with the assumption that 
the word is based on Lat. pdldtiwm, yet the 
relation of the one to the other is more 
difficult to determine than is generally 
imagined. As the permutation of LG. p 
to HG. pf indicates, the word must have 
been naturalised in G. as early as the be- 
ginning of the 8th cent.; in the age of 
Charlemagne it already existed in G. Be- 
sides, the nasal of the OSax. and OHG. 
derivative, which was retained down to 
MidHG. even, cannot be explained by the 
form of Lat, palatiwm, nor can we discover 


‘the MidEur, Ger. word, far earlier. 


why it was inserted. OHG. pfalanza and 
OSax. palinza clearly point to MidLat. 
palantiwm, ‘murus, fastigium,’ palenca, 
palencum, palitium, ‘contextus ac series 
palorum’; weare thus led to ‘ the fortress.’ 
or, more accurately, ‘the district enclosed 
by pales, as the orig. sense of the word 
Pfalz. When, at a later period, under the 
Carlovingians, palatia were built in Ger- 
many, the word, which had been adopted 
long previously from the Lat., acquired 
the meaning of the similarly sounding 
palatiwm. In later MidLat. appears also 
palantia for palatinatus, ‘the district of a 
count palatine.’ 

Yfarnd, n., from the equiv. MidHG. 
pfant (gen. -des), OHG. pfant (gen. -tes), 
n., ‘pawn, pledge, security’; it corresponds 
to MidLG. and Du. pand, and OF ris. pand, 
which have the same meaning. It is 
usually derived from OFr. pan, ‘cloth, 
rag’ (from Lat. pannus); the West Teut. 
word is more closely connected, however, 
with OFr. paner, Prov. panar, Span. apan- 
dar, ‘to fleece a person,’ apanar, ‘to take 
away’; hence $fand, ‘taking way,’ or ‘that 
which is seized’ (OFr. pan, ‘the thing 
seized,’ whence E pawn) ?. 

Hfarwne, f., from the equiv. MidHG. 
pfanne, OHG. pfanna, f., ‘pan’; widely 
diffused in Teut. with the same sense, Du. 
pan, AS. ponne, f., E. pan. The permuta- 
tion of pto HG. pf indicates the early 
existence of the word in the form panna 
in G., perhaps about the 7th cent., or, on 
account of the coincidence of the E. with 
The 
Lat. form of patina, ‘dish, pan,’ is scarcely 
adequate to serve as the immediate source 
of the Teut. words; comp. further Sfennig. 
From Teut, is derived the equiv. Slay. 
pany. 

Bfarre, f., “parish, parsonage, living,’ 
from MidHG. pfarre, OHG. pfarra, ‘parish’; 
corresponding to LG. parre. The current 
assumption that $farre is derived from the 
MidLat.and Rom, parochia (Ital. parrochia), 
paroecia (Gr, rapola, Fr. paroisse), and E, 
parish (borrowed from Fr.), is not quite 
satisfactory as far as the sound is concerned, 
since it assumes too great a modification of 
the word ; note OIr. pairche from parochia. 
The later parra recorded in MidLat. is 
clearly an imitation of the G. word, and 
therefore the latter cannot be based on it. 
Perhaps the ecclesiastical division was con- 
nected with an OTeut. *parra, ‘ district,’ 
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which is similar in sound and is assumed 
by the derivative Pferd) ; the idea associa- 
ted with $farve in historic times originated, 
of course, in parochia, rapocxia,— DP farrer, 
m., ‘clergyman, minister, MidHG. pfar- 
rere, OHG. pfarrdri, a G derivative of 
pfarra. Note that the word is not based 
on Mid Lat. parochus (Ital. parroco), ‘priest.’ 
TLere also exists a later variant, Bfarr, Mid 
HG. pfurre, m.; hence the derivative Pfarvet 
(Suab. and Bav.). 

Bfawu, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
pfdwe, OHG. pfdwo, m., ‘peacock’; the 
OHG. form, with its permutated initial 
sound and its preservation of the v as w 
(see Mifig, PBferd), points to a very early 
loan-word from Lat, pdvo (whence also Fr. 
paon, Ital. pavone). With regard to the 
form of the word, it may be remarked 
that while other loan-words from Lat. are 
based on the oblique case (see Mveuj), in 
this instance the G. word is classified under 
the n- declension, to which Lat. pdvo (ace. 
pdvon-em) also belongs. The peacock 
(comp. manfern and Mifig) may have been 
known in Germany about the 7th or 6th 
cent., or even earlier. Comp. Du. paaww, 
AS. pdwa and ped, E. peacock, which were 
borrowed contemporaneously from the same 
source ; OSlov. pavit is also allied. 

DWfebe, f, from the equiv. MidHG. 
pfében, OHG. *pféban, *pfébano, m.,* pump- 
kin,’ formed from Lat. pepon (Gr, rérwv), 
‘pumpkin.’ MidHG. pfédem, ‘pumpkin,’ 
and OHG. pfédemo, are peculiar; besides 
these, OHG. pépano, bébano, and MidHG. 
bében also occur without permutation. 
Comp. biditen. 

Wrfeffer, m., from the equiv. MidlIiG. 
pfétier, OHG. pféfar, m., ‘pepper’; bor- 
rowed, as the unvarying permutation indi- 
cates, prior to the OHG. period from Lat. 
piper (whence Fr. powvre, Ital. pepe), which 
assumption is supported by Du, peper, AS, 
prpor, EK. pepper, Ic. piparr (note in the 
non-Teut. languages OSlov. pipra). The 
early adoption of the Lat. word in Teut. is 
confirmed by history. In 410 a.p, Alaric, 
before Rome, granted a truce, for which 
the city was obliged to supply, among other 
things, 3000 lbs, of pepper.—2¥feffer- 
niititg, n., ‘peppermint,’ is connected with 
Minze, or rather its OHG. variant munza. 
See Minze. 

Wfeife, f, from the equiv. MidHG. 
pife, OHG. pfifa, £., ‘pipe’; borrowed 
prior to the OHG, period from MidLat. 
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pipa (allied to Lat. pipare, ‘ to pip, chirp’) ; 
hence also Du. pijp, AS. pipe, f., EH. pipe, 
Ole. pipa; so too the Rom. cognates, Ital. 
piva, Fr, pipe.—pfeifer, ‘to pipe, from 
MilHG. pfifen, trom Lat. prpare, from 
which we should have expected an OHG. 
wk. vb. *pfifon. 

Pfeil, m., from the equiv. MidHG. and 
QHG. pfil, m., ‘arrow, dart’; correspond- 
ing to MidLG. pil, Du. pal, AS. pil, KE. 
pile, Scand. pila, ‘arrow.’ Borrowed at an 
early period from Lat. pélwm, n., ‘heavy 
javelin,’ with a change of gender and 
meaning. The OTeut. word for arrow, 
Goth. arhwazna, Ole. gr, AS. earh (etymo- 
logically the same as Lat. arcus, ‘bow’), 
disappeared on the introduction of the word. 

Dfeiler, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
pfilere, OHG. pfildri, m., ‘pillar’; bor- 
rowed prior to the OHG, period from Mid 
Lat. pildre, pilarius (Lat. pila), § pillar,’ 
whence also Du. pijlaar. Comp. Ital. 
piliere, Fr. pilier, KE. pillar (to which E. 
and Fr.. pile, formed from Lat. pila, is 
allied), : 

Pfennig, m., ‘a coin, one-tenth of a 
penny,’ fron MidHG. pfennic, pfenninc 
(gen, -ges), OHG. pfenning, m., ‘denarius, 
a silver coin, a twelfth of a shilling’ Its 
form and origin are difficult to determine. 
It may be derived from $fanne, and thus 
its name may be due to its shape (perhaps 
‘pan-shaped’ or ‘made in the pan’). A 
variant with nd, from the connection of the 
word with $fanbd, is seen in OHG. pfenting 
and AS. pending (variants of the more usual 
penning, pennig, whence E. penny). With 
regard to the diffusion of the word, comp. 
further OSax. pending, Du. penning, Olc. 
penningr; in Goth. a presumptive form 
*panniggs or *pandiggs is wanting. The 
suffix -ang frequently occurs in names of 
coins in the earlier periods ; comp. Gdhil- 
fing, Silberling, OHG. chetsuring, ‘impe- 
rial gold coin,’ E. farthing, from AS. fedr- 
ping,‘ quadrans,’’ From the Teut. cognates 
are derived OSlov. pénggt, péngddt, ‘coin, 
money.’ 

PYrerdh, m., ‘fold, pen,’ from MidHG. 
pferrich, OHG. pferrth, pfarrih (hh), m., 
‘fence, enclosure, espec. for sheep’; cor- 
responding to AS. pearroc, m., ‘ enclosure, 
park,’ Du. perk, ‘enclosed space.’ If the 
words with initial p in LG. and initial pf 
in HG, are of foreign origin, the term on 
which they are based must have been intro- 
duced, on account of the correspondence 
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between the Continental Ger. and E. words, 
at_a very early date (about the 4th cent.). 
“Tt appears even in the earliest MidLat. ; 
parcus, parricus (leg. Rip. and Leg. Angl.), 
pare (Leg. Bajuv.), in the latter instance as 
‘ granary,’ ” 


and also in early Rom. ; comp. | 


Fr. pare, ‘pen, park’ (see Barf), Ital. parco. 


E. park is based partly on Rom. and partly 
on the AS. word. The source of all the 
cognates is incorrectly ascribed to Kelt.; 
comp. Gael. pdire, W. pare, parwg. 


Qferd, n., “horse” from MidHG. pfeért 
(-des), n., ‘horse, espec. ‘riding-horse, lady’s . 


horse’ (in contrast to Sof, ‘ war-horse’), 
with the earlier variants pférit for *pféririt, 
OHG. (from the 10th cent.) pferfrit, pfari- 


frid; corresponding to LG, perid, Du. paard. , 
The word seems to be Franc. and Sax. (in : 


the UpG. dials. the old terms Sof and 
@aul are still the prevalent terms ; it was 


probably borrowed (about the 8th cent. ?) | 


from the early MidLat. paraverédus, pari- 


fredus (f for v as in Riafig ; the change of v © 


into f in this case, however, is common to | 
Teut.). Parverédus, ‘horse,’ lit. ‘near horse,’ ’ 


is derived from Gr, rapé and MidLat. veré- 


dus, ‘horse’ (allied to Kelt. réda, * wag- 
gon’). In the Kelt. group, W. gorwydd, 


* steed,’ was retained. The Rom. languages , 
retain the MidLat. word (in the MidLat. 


collateral form palafrédus, palafrénus) in 
the sense of ‘palfrey’; comp. Fr, palefrot 
(E. palfrey), Lat. palafreno. 

DPfetfer, see Pate. 

Prifferling, m., ‘ toadstool,’ from Mid 
HG. pfiferling, pféfferling, m., ‘curry mush- 
room.’ : 

Pfingfferwr, plur., ‘Whitsuntide,’ from 
MidHG. pfingsten, which in form is really 
a dat. plur. (comp. Mitternadht), and was 
used at an early period for all cases; OHG. 
2b *pfingustin, ‘ Whitsuntide, is by chance 
not recorded (Notker uses a pedantic semi- 
version, 2 finfchustin). Formed from Lat. 
and Gr, mevrexoory) (Ital. pentecoste, Fr. 
pentecéte), lit. ‘fiftieth day after Easter’ ; 
OSax. te pincoston, ‘at Whitsuntide,’ Du. 
pinksteren, as well as OSlov. petikosty, 
‘Whitsuntide’ While the term Oftern, 
applied to the Christian passover, was 
orig. a heathen word, which has been re- 
tained in E, and G., in this instance the 
ecclesiastical name obtained on the Conti- 
nent, and that probably prior to the OHG. 
period, as the initial pf in MidHG, indi- 
cates ; it was perhaps introduced through 
a Goth. medium contemporaneously with 


Kivdhe and Pfaffe. In E., Whitsunday 
(Scand. hotiadagr) was retained from a 
very early period, since it was the chief 
day for baptism, and the newly baptized 
were wont to wear white garments during 
that week ; hence the G. term ‘der weife 
Sonntag’? (Dominica in Albis). From 
quinquagesima, the frequent rendering in 
MidLat. of pentecoste, are derived MidDu. 
sinazen, Olr. cincgigais, * Whitsuntide.’ 

Yfingfag, m., ‘Thursday,’ from Mid 
HG. pfinetac; a word peculiar to Bav.- 
Austr., based on ‘Goth. *pinta, equiv. to 
Gr. réuntm (Mod. Gr. réfrn), ‘ Thursday.’ 
It seems to have been introduced by 
Arians with $Pfingften and Gamstag (see 
also Rirde and SPfaffe); comp. OSlov. 
petikt, ‘Friday 

PYfivfic, m. and f. (s after r as in 
Marfer and Hirje ; yet Suab. pférsix), from 
the equiv. MidHG. pférsich, m., ‘ peach’ 
(comp. Ital. pesca, Fr. péche, whence E. 
peach), Although the word is not recorded 
until the 12th cent., Lat. persicwm was 
naturalised in'Germany even prior to the 
OHG. period (so too in England ; comp. 
AS. persoc), as the permutation of the ini- 
tial p to pf indicates (comp. Lirde and 
Pflaume), while Birne was adopted within 
the latter era. With regard to the gender 
see (flaune. With the introduction of 
horticulture and fruit-growing from the 
South, numerous names of fruit passed into 
G. ; see Rivfche, Pflaume, and pfropfen. 

Wflarnze, f., ‘plant, vegetable, from 
MidHG. pflanze, OHG. pflanza, f.; from 
the equiv. Lat. and Rom plunta (Fr, plante, 
Ital. pianta), whence AS., E., and Du. 
plant (so too Ir. cland, W. plant). This 
term was borrowed at the same period as 
the words mentioned under $firfich. 

flaffer, n., ‘ plaster, pavement,’ from 

MidHG. pflaster, OHG. pflastar, n., ‘plaster, 
court-plaster, cement, mortar, floor of 
cement or stones’; borrowed, perhaps con- 
temporaneously with Siidje, in the 8th 
cent., from Gr.-Lat. u2\acrpov (comp, Ital. 
empiastro, Fr, empldtre), ‘plaster, which in 
MidLat. also assumed the meaning ‘ gyp- 
sum’ (comp. ModFr. pldtre), and was 
shortened to plastrwm; comp. Ital. pias- 
trello, ‘small plaster.” In the sense of 
‘pavement’ MidHG, pflaster was first used 
at the end of the MidHG. period. Comp. 
E. plaster and to emplaster. 

YWflaume, f., from the equiv. MidHG, 
pflime, f., ‘plum’; borrowed, as the per- 
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mutated initial pf from p indicates, pre- 
vious to the OHG. period (see $P{irftd)) 
from Lat. prénum, ‘plum,’ or rather its 
plur. prdna. The change of gender in 
names of fruit was made even in the Rom. 
group, as is shown by the words corre- 
sponding to Lat. ceraswm, pomum, morum, 
and pirum ; see Birne and Rirfde. Hence 
the late OHG. p/rdma, f., ‘plum, in closer 
connection with the Lat. form, and also 
pflamo, ‘plum-tree. The r of the Lat. 
word is changed into J, as in Lat. morus, 
equiv. to Maulbeerbaum (comp. also Pilgrim, 
from Lat. peregrinus, which has, besides, m 
for Lat. n). Numerous MidHG. and Mod 
HG. dial. forms, as well as the correspond- 
ing Du. pruim, likewise contain r; comp., 
on the other hand, AS. plédme, E. plum. 
The Rom. derivatives of Lat. prdnum are 
Fr. prune, Ital. prugna, Span. pruna (in 
MidLat. too forms with J and m occur in- 
stead of r and 7; m, moreover, appears in 
South-East Fr. dials.), As to the time when 
the word was borrowed, see $firfich. 

pfleger, vb., ‘to nurse, cherish, indulge 
in, be accustomed to,’ from MidHQ, pflégen, 
OHG. pflégan, ‘to take care of, take a 
friendly interest in, provide for, protect, 
carry on, be wont or accustomed to,’ OHG. 
and early MidHG. also ‘to promise, stand 
security for” It corresponds to OSax. 
plégan, ‘to promise, stand security, be 
answerable for,’ Du. plegen, ‘to nurse, exe- 
cute, do, be accustomed’; also to AS. plé- 
gian, ‘to move on rapidly, play,’ E. to play. 
The Prov. and OFr. plevir, ‘to assure, 
stand security,’ to which no definite Lat. 
and Rom. original can be assigned, is de- 
rived rather from MidEurop, Teut. (OSax. 
and OHG.) than the reverse. EE. pledge 
originated in OFr, pleige, MidLat. plegiwm. 
Although the West Teut. cognates must 
have existed perhaps as early as the 4th 
cent., nothing definite can be asserted con- 
cerning their origin and their numerous 
meanings, the base of which seems to be 
‘to act affectionately for, or in conjunction 
with, some one’; to this Gr. Bdépapor, 
‘eye,’ as well as Bdérew, ‘to see’ (Aryan 
root glegh 2), is perhaps primit. allied. If 
the cognates have been borrowed, their 
source cannot be determined ; Rom. is out 
of the question, since it contains no suit- 
able root from which they can be derived. 
See Pflicht. 

PS flicf, f., ‘obligation, duty, allegiance,’ 
from MidHG. and OHG. pfliht, f., ‘friendly 
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care, nursing, intercourse, sympathy, ser- 
vice, obligation’; a verbal abstract from 
pflegen ; allied to AS. pliht, ‘danger, E, 
plight, as wellas AS. pledn, ‘to risk, and 
pleoh, ‘ danger, 

flock, m., from the equiv. late Mil 
HG. pfloc (gen. -ckes), m., and pflocke, m., 
‘plug, peg’; corresponding to Du. plug, 
vb. and subst., equiv. to the E. vb. and 
subst. plug. The word seems to be un- 
known to UpG. 

pflitcken, vb., ‘to pluck, gather, fromthe 
equiv. MidHG. pfliicken (MilG. pflocken) ; 
OHG. *pflucchen is by chance not recorded ; 
comp. Du. plukken, AS. pluccian (AS. 
*plyééan may be inferred from MidE. 
plicchen), E. to pluck, Ole. plokka, ‘to. 
pluck’ (birds) Since the word is so 
widely diffused in OTeut. (it is wanting 
only in UpG.; yet note Swiss blucke, ‘to 
pluck,’ from the prim. form *bluggén) there 
1s absolutely no foundation for supposing 
that it has been borrowed. If it be as- 
sumed that the cognates found their way 
to the North with the South Europ, cul- 
ture of the vine in the 2nd or 8rd cent., 
from Ital. piluccare, ‘to gather grapes’ 
(Prov. pelucar, ‘to pluck out, Fr. éplucher), 
then the early existence of the Rom. word 
must be more definitely established. 

DWflig, m., from the equiv, MidHG. 
pfluoe (gen. -ges), m., OHG. pfluog, pfluoh, 
m., ‘plough’ ; corresponding to the equiv. 
Du. ploeg, AS. pléh, E. plough, Ole. plégr. 
These cognates, which were diffused in 
Teut. at an early period, as maybe in- 
ferred from the agreement of the dialects, 
curiously correspond to the Slay. class, 
Serv. and Russ. plugz# (Lith. pliugas), 
though the normal permutation does not 
take place in Teut. The Slav. word is 
probably borrowed from the Teut. original, 
which was perhaps acquired during the 
migratory period ; comp. $fad. Teut. pldgo 
also appears in Rheeto-Rom. and in Upper 
Ital. ; Tyrol. plof, Lombard. pid. OTeut. 
likewise contained many terms for‘ plough’ 
which afterwards became obsolete; AS. 
sulh (primit. allied to Lat. sulcus), Goth. 
hoha, Ole. arl, OSax. erida.— ¥ flugfdhar, 
f., ‘ ploughshare,’ late MidHG. pfluoeschar, 
Mid. plouhschare, E. ploughshare, allied 
like MidHG. schar, m. and n., OHG. scaro, 
‘ploughshare,’ to fcheren. 

Wforfe, f., ‘door, gate, portal” from 
the equiv. MidHG. pforte, OHG. (Franc.) 
pforta, f.; borrowed in the OHG. period, 
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in the 8th cent., from Lat. porta ; hence the 
absence of the permutation of t to z, which 
had been accomplished even in the 7th 
cent. (it is seen in OHG. pforzih, MidHG. 
pforeich, from Lat. porticus, which was 
introduced in the 5th or 6th cent. with 
the Southern art of building in stone ; 
comp. AS. porti¢é, E. porch). In MidG. 
and Lower Rhen., in which the permuta- 
tion of ¢ to z dil not take place until later, 
we find in the MidHG. period the permu- 
tated form porze. ModHG. Sorte, MidHG. 
porte, OHG. (UpG.) porta, is due to a more 
recent introduction into UpG. 

Yfoffert, m., ‘post, stake,” from Mid 
HG. pfoste, OHG. pfosto, m., ‘post, beam ?; 
comp. Du. post, ‘door-post, AS. and E. 
post; from Lat. postes, the dimin. of which, 
postellus (Fr. poteaw), is preserved in the 
Rom. languages, The word was borrowed 
in pre-HG. times contemporaneously with 
Pyahe. 

Pfote, f., ‘paw, claw’; MidHG. *pféte 
is wanting, though Lower Rhen. péce, f., 
‘paw,’ is recorded in the 14th cent. ; cor- 
responding to Du. poot, ‘paw, foot, leg.’ 
The prim. form pauta is also indicated by 
OFr. poe and Prov. paute, ‘paw’ (comp. 
also Fr. patte, ‘ paw, claw’?). Whether 
the Rom. word is the source of the G. is 
uncertain ; allied also to E. paw?. It has 
not yet been ascertained how the prevalent 
UpG. terms dap. dépe, ‘ paw’ (MidHG. tape), 
are related to these cognates. 

DWfriem (1.), m., from the equiv. Mid 
HG. pfrieme. m., ‘awl’; corresponding to 
Du. priem, ‘awl, dagger’; allied to AS. 
preén, ‘awl, needle” E. preen, ‘tool for 
carding wool,’ Olc. prjénn, ‘nail, plug.’ 
With regard to the interchange of m and 
m comp. Boren, Feim, Pflaume, and Pil- 

rim. 

: Wfriem (2.), m., ‘broom’ (plant), based 
on $friem (1); from MidHG. pfrimme, 
OHG. pfrimma, f.,“broom,’ with the variant 
brimma, which indicates that the word 
was borrowed ; corresponding to Du. brem, 
‘broom, The source of the cognates has 
not yet been discovered. 

Wfropfer, m., ‘stopper, cork’ (first 
recorded in the last cent.) ; its form is 
based on the equiv. LG. propp, Du. prop, 
‘plug, cork, stopper’; allied to E. prop. 
The cognates cannot be derived from Lat. 
proponere ; they are more probably con- 
nected with the following group of words. 

pfropfen, vb., ‘to plug up, cork,’ from 


MidHG. pfropfen, alliel to OHG. pfroffo, 
*pfropfo, ‘layer of a vine, slip, MidHG. 
pfropfere, graft? OHG. pfroffo, pfropfo, 
m., is derived from Lat. prdpdgo, m. (for 
the retention of the nom. form instead of 
the oblique case see $fan), ‘layer, slip, 
whence also Ital. propaggine, Fr. provin. 
With regard to the period when the word 
was borrowed see Sfirftdh. 

Wfriinde, f., ‘benefice, living,” from 
MidHG. pfriiende, pfruonde, OHG. pfruonta, 
f., ‘food, maintenance ; espec. the provi- 
sions supplied according to agreement ; 
spiritual office and its revenue’; corre- 
sponding to the equiv. OSax. prevenda, f., 
Du. prove. Borrowed in the 8th cent. from 
MidLat. provenda, a variant of the earlier 
and more frequent praebenda (see $ropft), 
which signified ‘cibi ac potus portiones 
diurnae, quae monachis, canonicis &c. 
praebentur’; hence Ital. provenda, Fr. 
provende, ‘store of provisions, Ital. pre- 
benda, Fr. prébende, * prebend.’ 

Bfubl, m., ‘pool, puddle, from the 
equiv. MidHG. and OHG. pfuol, m. ; cor- 
responding to Du. poel, AS. pél, E. pool. 
On account of the numerous West Teut. 
cognates, as well as the difficulties pre- 
sented by its sound and form, the word 
cannot have been borrowed at an early 
period from Lat. pdlus (acc. pdlid-em). 
The early history of the Teut. pélo- is 
obscure. 

QFuhl, m. and n., ‘bolster, pillow,’ 
from MidHG. pftilwe; n., OHG. pfuliwi, n., 
‘feather cushion’; alsoOHG. pfulwo, Mid 
HG. pfulwe, m.; borrowed at the begin- 
ning of our era, as is indicated by the 
invariable permutation of p to pf, and the 
retention of the Lat. v as w, from Lat. 
pulvinus (pulvinar), ‘ pillow, cushion, bol- 
ster, probably contemporaneously with 
Slaum, Kiffen, and Pips. Comp. AS. pyle, 
pylwe, E. pillow, Du. peuluw, ‘pillow.’ The 
early period at which the West Teut. form 
pulwin was borrowed is attested by the 
fact that Lat. pulvinus is not preserved in 
the Rom. languages. 

Pfund, n., from the equiv. MidHG. 
pfunt (gen. -des), OHG. pfunt (gen. -tes), 
n., ‘pound’ ; corresponding to Goth., Olc., 
and AS. pund, E. gound, Du. pond, OSax. 
pund. Since the Goth. word coincides 
with the terms in the other dials., Bfund 
must be one of the earliest loan-words from 
Lat.; it passed into Teut. probably at the 
same period as tinge, about the 2nd cent., 
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from Lat. pondo (indecl.), ‘ pound’ (not from 
pondus, ‘ weight’). 

pfufcben, vb., ‘to bungle, botch, Mod 
HG. only, of obscure origin. Allied to the 
equiv. Fr. bousiller 2. 

Prirtze, £, ‘puddle, slough,’ from Mid 
HG. pfiitze, f., ‘pool, puddle, well,” OHG. 
(MidG.) pfuazi, pfuzea (UpG.), buzza, f. ; 
corresponding to OLG. putti, ‘well,’ Du. 
put, well, puddle, AS. pytt, ‘well, pit,’ E. 
ptt. The permutation of LG. ¢ to za, and 
the diffusion of the word throughout West 
Teut., proves the existence of the cognates 
in Germany in the 6th or 7th cent. ; yet 
UpG. buzza seems to be a recently borrowed 
term. The word is based on Lat. puteus, 
‘well, cistern,’ whence also Ital. pozzo, 
‘draw-well,’ pozza,* puddle, pool,’ Fr. pwits, 
‘well’; likewise Olr. cuwithe, W. peten, 
‘well, 


Wick, Biek, m., ‘grudge, pique,” Mod , 
HG. only ; formed from LG. and Du. pk, 


‘orudge, anger, hate,’ which is derived from 
Fr. pique, ‘pike; grudge, pique’ (comp. 
Ital. pocca, ‘pike, pique’). The HG. word 
may, however, be borrowed directly from 
Fr. See $Sife. 


picker, vb., prop. LG. equiv. to E. to 


pick, AS. pican, ‘to pick’ (KE. pike comes 
from AS. pic). 

Pickelhaube, f., ‘peaked helmet’; 
MidHG. (13th cent.) beckenhabe (also beckel- 
habe), f., ‘peaked helmet,’ allied to Becfen ; 
MidLat, bacinetwm, bacalletum, ‘ helmet, 
whence also Ital. bacinetto, ‘flat helmet, 
morion,’ is named from the orig. basin 
shape of the helmet. 

Pickelhering, m., ‘ merry - andrew, 
buffoon,’ borrowed in the beginning of the 
17th cent. from E. pickle-herring, a term 
introduced by the English comedians into 
Germany. 

Bidknick, m., ‘picnic? ModHG. only, 
formed from Fr. pique-nique, whence also 
E. picnic. The origin of the word has not 
yet, however, been definitely established. 

piepen, vb., ‘to pipe, pip, chirp,” from 
LG. prepen, which, like Lat. pipare, is an 
onomatopoetic form; comp. the equiv. E. 
to peep, Gr. murmifer, Fr, pépier, Ital. pipil- 
lare, Lith. pypti, Czech pipati. 

Pilger, m., and in an elevated anti- 
quated style Pilgrim, ‘ pilgrim,’ from. Mid 
HG. pilgrin, bilegrim (Pilger, from MidHG. 
pigrt), m., OHG. piligrim, m., ‘ pilgrim,’ 
formed from MidLat. peregrinus. From 
OHG. is derived E. pilgrim. The change 
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of Lat. 7 and m into HG. J and m is similar 
to that in $flaume; the 7 in this word is 
found also in Rom.; comp. Fr. pélerin, 
Ital. pellegrino, ‘pilgrim’; in Italy, and 
espec. in Rome, the change of meaning 
from ‘foreigner’ to ‘pilgrim’ was easily 
suggested. The word was borrowed by 
HG. in the 9th, and by E. in the 12th 
cent. 

Wille, f., from the equiv. MidHG. 
pillele, £., ‘pill’; formed from Fr. pilule, 
Lat. pilula (Ital. pillola). 

Pilof, m., ‘ pilot” from Fr. pilote, pro- 
bably through the medium of Du. peloot ; 
the ultimate source is said to be Gr. 17ddv, 
‘rudder,’ 

Pilz, m., ‘mushroom, fungus,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. béilez (biilz), OHG. bul/Z 
(Mod HG, 7 for % is UpG. and MidG., as in 
Kitt) ; a specifically G. loan-word (comp. 
LG. diilte) from Lat. bélétus (Gr. Bwrtrns), 
‘mushroom’ ; probably naturalised in G. 
before the 7th cent., as may be inferred 
from the permutation of ¢ to 2 (for Lat. é, 
represented by OHG. 7 and % comp. Kette 
and Mize). Its rare occurrence in Rom. 
(Grisons bulieu, Fr. bolet, Vosges bulo) sup- 
ports the very early adoption of the word 
in HG, (comp. $fiihl). 

PHimpernelie, f., ‘ pimpernel, ModHG. 
only, formed from Fr. pimprenelle (Lat. 
pimpinella) ; MidHG. has the corrupt forms 
brbenelle, biber nelle. 

Him, m., ‘peg, pin, from LG. and 
Du. pin (comp. MidE. pinne, E. pin); 
from MidLat. and Lat. pinna. 

Pinfel, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
pénsel, bensel (MidG.), pinsel, m., ‘ painter’s 
brush’; formed from MidLat. pinsellus 
from penicillus, ‘little tail, whence also 
the equiv. Fr. pinceau. 

Pips, m., ‘pip, a LG. and MidG. form 
for the earlier ModHG. ${ipfs, from Mid 
HG. and ONG. pfiffi, pfifft3, pfipfr3, m., 
‘pip’ (horny pellicle on the tip of a fowl’s 
tongue). Borrowed at the beginning of 
the OHG., period or earlier (perhaps con- 
temporaneously with ®aum and WSiffen ?) 
from MidLat. pipita, whence also Ital. 
piptta, Fr. pépie ; likewise Du. and E. pip. 
The ultimate source of all the cognates is 
Lat. pitutta, ‘slime, phlegm, pip.” In 
Henneberg the equiv. Sipf originated in 
the same prim. word through the inter- 
mediate form *tipucta. 

piffer, vb., first occurs in early Mod 
HG. from the similarly sounding LG, and 
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Du. vb.; allied to the equiv. E. to piss, 
Fr, pisser (Ital. pisciare). The origin of 
this now widely diffused term cannot be 
easily determined. 

placken, vb., ‘to plague,” ModHG. only, 
intensive form of plagen. 

Blacken, m., ‘patch, piece,” from Mid 
HG. placke, m.,. ‘spot, place, district’ ; 
comp. Du. plak, ‘spot, blot,’ E. dial. platch 
(variant of patch). From these G, words, 
the origin of which is obscure (they can 
scarcely have originated in Lat. plaga), are 
derived Fr. plaque, placard, &c. Perhaps 
UpG. blegen, ‘to patch, which has probably 
lost a guttural before the tz, is also con- 
nected with these cognates, 

“Hlage, f., ‘plague, calamity,’ from Mid 
HG. pldge, OHG. pldga, f., ‘divine punish- 
ment’; adopted on the introduction of 
Christianity during the OHG. period (comp.. 
Pein) from Lat. pldga, ‘blow, thrust.’ From 
the same source the Rom. cognates, Ital. 
praga, Fr. plaie, ‘wound’ (EK. plague), are 
derived, 

Ylan, m., ‘plain, plan, project,’ from 
MidHG. plan, m. and f., ‘ open space, 
plain’; from the equiv, Fr. plan. 

DWlarwke, f., ‘plank, board, from Mid 
HG. planke, blanke, f., ‘thick board, plank, 
fortification’ ; corresponding to Du. and 
E. plank ; borrowed in the MidHG. pericd 


from the equiv. Rom. and MidLat. planca ;- | 


comp. Fr. planche, Ital. (Pied.) pianca. 

plappern, vb., ModHG,. only, an ono- 
matopoetic form of a lost stem, blab, which 
is also indicated by the equiv. MidHG. 
blepzen, OHG. blabbr3dn, ‘to blab, babble’; 
allied to ModHG. (dial.) and Du. blaffen, 
‘to bark, yelp, Alem. plapen, E. to blab. 

pldrren, vb., from the equiv.. MidHG. 
blerren, bléren, ‘to ery, bleat’; an imita- 
tion of sound like Du. dlaren, ‘to bleat,’ 
and E. to blure. 

platt, adj., ‘flat, level, dull, downright’; 
in MidHG., only MidG, blatefuoz and plate- 
huof, ‘ flat foot, sole of the foot,’ are recorded. 
It is most closely connected with Du. (LG.) 
plat, ‘plat,’ which, like E, dial. plat-footed 
(i.e. flat-footed), is derived from Rom., Fr. 
plat, Ital. piatto, Their origin is ascribed to 
Gr. tratts. To this plaften (Du. pletten), 
“to flatten, iron (clothes),’ is allied, as wellas 
Plate, f., ‘flat, dish’ (MidHG, blate, plate, 
signify only ‘covering for the breast, bald- 
ness’), formed from Du. plat, ‘flat, Fr. 
plat, K. plate. : 

Platteife, f., ‘plaice? formed from the 


equiv. Du. pladijs (platdijs), which is based 
on MidLat. platessa ; comp. E. plaice. 

Platz (1.), m., ‘place, row, seat, situa- 
tion, from MidH&, plutz, m., ‘open space, 
place’; formed, like Du. plaats, from the 
Rom. cognates, Ital. piazza, Fr. and FE. 
place, which are derived from Lat. platéa 
(Gr. mhareia), ‘street? The word seems to 
have been borrowed towards the end of the 
13th cent. 

Ylaf3 (2.), m.,. ‘pancake, fritter’; Mid 
HG. only in MidG. platzbecke, * pastry- 
cook”; allied to pfatt, or from Pol. placek, 
‘flat cake’? The word is also current 
in UpG, 

platgen, vb., ‘to crash, burst,’ from 
MidHG. platzen, blatzen, ‘to fall with a 
noise, strike.’ This word and Olesten, ‘to 
splash,’ are derived from an onomat. stem, 
blad. Blatfdhen and platjdern, Du. plassen, 
‘to plash’ (plasregen, equiv. to Plakregen), 
are intensive forms of plagen, 

plaudern, vb.,.‘to chatter, chat, from 
late MidHG. pliédern, a variant of bldderen, 
blédern,, ‘to rustle, roar”; a recent form in 
imitation of sound, like Lat. blaterane, ‘to 
babble’ 

DWlinge, f., ‘coiled fritter or pancake’ ; 
ModHG. only, an East MidG. word of 
Slav. origin ; comp.. Russ. blin,. blince, ‘flat, 
round cake.” 

plofglich, adv., ‘suddenly,’ from the 
equiv. late MidHG. plozlich (also earlier 
ModHG: plotz imerely); allied to *plotz, 
‘sudden blow.’ In UpG. the adv. is quite 
unknown.. 

Wlruderhofe, f.,. ‘ wide breeches,’ first 
occurs in early ModHG. ; origin uncertain. 

play, adj., ‘plump, unwieldy, coarse,’ 
ModHG. only, from LG. and Du. plomp, 
‘thick, coarse, blunt’ (whence in Swiss 
pflumpfig, with the HG. permutation) ; 
from Du. the word seems to have passed 
into E. and Scand. as plump. The term 
plump was orig. an imitation of sound. 

Blunder, m., ‘trash, lumber, plunder, 
from late MidHG. plunder, blunder, m., 
‘household furniture, clothes, linen,’ which 
is. probably a LG. loan-word (MidLG. 
plunde, ‘ clothing’). Hence pliindern, 
‘to plunder, lit. ‘to take away the house- 
hold furniture’ (also Du. plunderen, ‘to 
plunder’). 

DWlifdh, m., ‘plush, ModHG, only, 
formed from the equiv. Fr. peluche (Ital. 
peluzzo). 

Wdsbel, m., ‘populace, rabble,’ formed 
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from Fr. peuple; povel, pdvel, bovel are 
found in MidHG, from the 13th cent. 
(comp. I. people in its orig. sense). 

pochen, vb., ‘to knock, beat,’ from Mid 
HG. puchen, bochen ; comp. MidLG. boken, 
Du. pogchen, ‘to boast,’ E. to poke. The 
ModHG. vb, is not borrowed from the LG. ; 
comp. Alem. bochen, It is derived from a 
Teut. root puk, buk. 

Wocke, f., ‘pock, properly a LG. word, 
unknown in this form to MidHG. and 
OHG.; comp. the equiv. Du. ok, for 
which we should have expected SBfodje in 
HG, and in fact the dials. preserve this 
form. Allied to AS. pocc, E. pock. The 
cognates seem to be based on a Teut. root 
puh, ‘to swell, which appears also in AS. 
pohha, poca, EK. poke and pocket. 

Pokal, m., ‘drinking cup,’ first. occurs 
in ModHG. from Ital. boccale (Fr. bocal), 
‘beaker, mug,’ which with its Rom. cog- 
nates is usually traced back to Gr. Bav- 
kdduov, ‘ vessel’; comp. Becher. 

Wskel, m., ‘pickle, brine’ ModHG. 
only, prop. a LG. word ; comp. the equiv. 
Du. pekel, E. pickle (see also Pickelhering). 
Origin obscure ; perhaps the cognates are 
connected with E. to pick. 

Molei, m., ‘penny-royal, from the 
equiv. MidHG. and OHG. polei, pulez, n. ; 
based on Lat. pdléjum, ‘ penny-royal’ 
(whence Ital. poleggio, Fr. pouliot). 

Polffer, m. and n., ‘cushion, bolster,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. polster, bolster, 
OHG. bolstar,m. ; corresp. to Du. bolster, AS. 
and E. bolster, and its equiv. Ole. bdlstr. 
The cognates are connected with the OTeut. 
root belg, ‘to swell” to which Balg also 
belongs, hence the orig. sense is ‘swelling’ 
(Teut. bolstra-, from bolhstro-). With the 
corresponding Sans. root brh, ‘to be great,’ 
Sans. upabarhana, ‘ bolster,’ is connected ; 
comp. also Pruss. pobalso, balsinis, ‘ pillow,’ 
Serv. blazina (from *bolzina), ‘pillow.’ 

polfern, vb., ‘to make a row, rattle,’ 
from late MidHG. buldern (a-variant of 
bollern 2) ; allied to the equiv. Ic. baldrast ; 
probably an imitation of sound akin to 
Russ. boltatt, ‘to vibrate,’ Lith. bildeti, ‘ to 
rattle.’ 

pomadig, adj., ‘slowly, ModHG. only, 
borrowed from the equiv. Pol. pomalu. 

Pomerangze, f., ‘orange,’ adopted in 
the 15th cent. from the equiv. MidLat. 
pomarancia, a compound of Ital. pomo, 
‘apple,’ and arancia, ‘orange’; the latter 
word and Fr. orange are usually derived 


from Arab. ndrang, Pers. ndreng, and fur- 
ther from Sans. ndranga, ‘ orange.’ 

Pomp, m., ‘pomp, splendour,’ first 
occurs in early ModHG., from Fr, pompe, 
f, (Lat.-Gr. pompa). 

Bopang, m., ‘ bugbear,’ ModHG. only, 
from Bohem. bobak, ‘ frightful object.’ 

orf, m., ‘port, harbour,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. porte, f., port, m. and n. ; 
borrowed at a late period from Lat. and 
Rom. portus (Ital. porto, Fr. port), ‘port.’ 

Porzellan, n., ‘porcelain’ ModHG. 
only. ‘This ware, at first obtained from 
China and Japan, was introduced: into 
Europe by the Italians ; porcellana in Ital. 
orig, denoted a sea-mussel, concha veneris ; 
since this bore a great resemblance to por- 
celain, the name was easily transferred from 
the one to the other.” 

PWofarurne, f., ‘trumpet, trombone’; a 
loan-word, as is indicated by the accent ; 
it is met even during the MidHG. period 
as busine, bastine, bosdme. On account of 
the remarkable variant bustne the word has 
been derived from OFr. butsine, which, like 
Ital. buéccina, ‘trumpet,’ is based on Lat. 
bactna. Comp. further Du. bazwin, ‘ trum- 
net.’ 

Doffe, f., ‘drollery, fun, farce,’ first 
occurs in early ModHG. ; corresponding 
to Du. poets, pots. OHG. gibdsi, ‘ tricks, 
nugae’ (comp. béfe), cannot be allied to it. 
In earlier ModHG. offe also signified the 
decoration, the accessories in works of art; 
hence the word has been connected with 
Fr. ouwvrage & bosse, ‘ work in relief’ (comp. 
Ital. bozzo, ‘rough stone, stone blocks,’ 
bogzetto, ‘slight sketch’; also E. dosh 2), 

Poff, f., ‘post, post-office,’ first occurs 
in early ModHG., formed frum Ital. posta 
(Fr. poste), which is based on MidLat. po- 
sita, ‘standing-place’ (for horses ?), Simi- 
larly ModHG. Softer, ‘post, station, item, 
entry,’ is derived from Ital. posto, ‘ place, 
post,’ which again comes from MidLat. 
positus, ‘ standing-place.’ 

Yoff, m., ‘pot,’ a LG. word; comp 
Du. pot, E. pot, and the equiv. Scand. pottr. 
From the Tent. cognates are derived those 
of Fr. pot and Span. pote. The Teut. word 
is said to be of Kelt. origin; comp. W. 
pot, Gael. pott. Xopf_is not akin.—Dof- 
fafche, f., equiv. to E. potash; hence Fr. 
potasse, Ital. potassa. 

Yrachf, f., ‘state, pomp, magnificence,’ 
from MidHG. and OHG. praht, braht, m. 
and f., ‘noise, shouting.’ The evolution 
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in meaning is similar to that of hell; Mid 
HG. bréhen, ‘to light, shine,’ may also 
have exercised some influence, as well as 
ModHG. prangen, the abstract of which 
could only be a form identical with Bradt. 
OHG,. and OSax. braht, ‘noise,’ like the 
equiv, AS. breahtm, may be traced to a 
Teut. root brah, ‘to make a noise.’ 

pragen, vb., ‘to stamp, impress,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. prechen, brechen, which 
come from *brdhhjan, a derivative of bredhen 2. 
Akin to MidHG, brech, ‘stamp, impres- 
sion.’ 

prablen, vb., ‘to parade, vaunt, boast,’ 
from MidHG,. prdlen, ‘to make a noisy 
parade, shout’; comp. the equiv. Du. bral- 
len and pralen, as well as E. to brawl. Its 
connection with Fr, brailler, ‘to bawl, and 
W. bragal, ‘to brag, baw], is uncertain. 

Prahm, m., ferryboat, punt,’ ModHG. 
only, borrowed from LG.; comp. Du. 
praam, ‘transport,’ Dan. pram, Ole. pramr, 
KE. prame. The whole of the cognates are 
derived from Slav. ; comp. Slav. prami, 
which is connected with the Aryan root 
par, ‘to carry across,’ preserved in HG, 
fahren (OHG. faran). 

prallen, vb., ‘to strike, rebound,’ from 
MidHG. prellen (pret. pralte), ‘to strike 
violently against, recoil,’ Further refer- 
ences are wanting. 

prarigeit, vb., ‘to make a parade, dis- 
play,’ from MidHG. prangen, brangen, ‘to 
adorn oneself, boast’ (comp. $racht) ; origin 
obscure. Its relation to the following word 
is uncertain. 

Pranger, m., from the equiv. MidHG, 
pranger, branger, m., ‘stocks, pillory.” It 


is impossible to regard this word as a - 


euphemistic term connected with prangen, 
on account of Du. prang, ‘ pressure, oppres- 
sion,’ prangen, ‘to press, squeeze,’ pranger, 
‘iron collar, barnacles, cooper’s hook, E. 
dial. prong, ‘fork.’ These words show that 
LG. ranger (the HG. dials. have Pfranger) 
is connected with Goth. praggan, MidHG. 
pfrengen, ‘to crowd, oppress.’ The further 
history of the word is obscure, 

praffeln, vb., ‘to crackle, rustle,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. prasteln, brasteln, OHG. 
*brastalén ; comp. the equiv. AS. brastlian. 
These words are connected, like MidHG, 
brasten, OHG, brastén, ‘to crack,’ with the 
OHG. str. vb. bréstan, MidHG. brésten, ‘to 
break,’ 

praffer, vb., ‘to riot, carouse,’ Mod 
HG, only, from Du. brassen, ‘to gorman- 


dise’ (akin to bras, ‘feast’). Ole. brass; 
‘cook, and brasa, ‘glowing coal’ (comp. 
OF. brese, Prov. brasa), may be connected 
with it. 

predigen, vb., ‘to preach,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. predigen, bredigen, OHG. 
predigén, bredigén (brédidn) ; correspond- 
ing to OSax. predigén, Du. prediken. Bor- 
rowed in the OHG. period from the eccle- 
siastical Lat. and Rom. predicdre (Fr. 
précher, whence E, preach, Ital. predicare), 
from which Oly. pridchim, ‘I preach,’ is 
also derived, — Predigf, f., ‘sermon’ ; 
UnG. Bredig; MidHG. bredige, bredigdt, 
OHG., bredigau (bredia) and bredigunga. 

Preis, m., ‘price, cost, prize, reward,’ 
from MidHG. pris (bris), m., ‘praise, splen- 
dour, noble deed’ ; borrowed in the 12th 
cent. from OF r. pris (ModFr. prix), whence 
also EK. price, prize, Du. prijs. The ulti- 
mate source is Lat. prétiwm (whence also 
Ital. prezzo). The expression preiggeben has 
nothing to do with this word, but is due 
rather to the equiv. Ital. dar presa ; Ital. 
presa (equiv. to Fr. prise), ‘seizure, booty, 
catch,’ may be traced back to Lat. prehen- 
dere. Comp. further preifen. 

Preifelbeere, f., ‘cranberry, ModHG,. 
only; the dial. variants $Breufelz, Braus-, 
Brausheere seem to indicate a MidHG. 
*iriuzelbere ; their relation to the equiv. 
Bohem. brusina, bruslina, Lith. brakné, 
Lett. braklene is not quite clear. 

preifen, vb., ‘to praise, commend,’ from 
MidHG, prisen, wk. vb., ‘to assign the 
prize, praise, extol’ (in the 15th cent, it 
passed over to the str. vbs.) ; formed from 
Fr. priser, ‘to value, estimate’ (comp. Ital. 
prezzare, MidLat. prétiare), whence Du. 
prijzen, E. to praise. With regard to the 
period at which the word was borrowed 
comp. $reis. 

preller, vb., ‘to swindle, cheat,’ lit. ‘to 
squeeze, push’; prop. identical with Mod 
HG. praflen, which see. 

Wreffe, f., ‘press, pressure, strait, print- 
ing-press’; from Fr. presse ; MidHG. présse, 
OHG. préssa (pfréssa), ‘winepress,’ is like 
the equiv. AS. presse (persa), Du. presse, 
an earlier loan-word from MidLat. pressa. 
MidHG. présse, ‘crowd, throng,’ is con- 
nected with the equiv. Fr. presse. 

Wriamel, f., from the equiv. late Mid 
HG. preambel, priamel, ‘a short gnomic 
poem, which is derived from MidLat. 
pracambulam, ‘proverb.’ 

prickeln, vb., ‘to prick, goad’ ModHG. 
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only, prop. a LG. word, of which the 
strictly HG. variant »frécken is once re- 
corded in late MidHG. Comp.. Du.. prik- 
kelen (prikken), ‘to prick, stitch, AS. 
prician, E. to prick, and pnickle, equiv. to. 
Du. prikkel ; these words are based on an 
OTeut. root prik, which, in spite of the 
initial p, cannot have been borrowed. 
Pricfter, m., ‘priest,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. prvester, OHG. priestar: (préstar),. 
m.; corresponding to OSax. préstar, Du. 
priester (AS.. predst, E. priest, Ole. prest-r). 
The cognates were borrowed, at a com- 
paratively late period, from Lat. and Rom. 
presbyter (Gr. mpeoBirepos), or rather from 


its shortened variant *préster,, whence also 


Fr. prétre (OF r.. prestre), as well as Ital. 
prete, Span..preste (likewise OIr. cruamther). 
The orig. sense, ‘elder,’ was a respectful 
term applied to the spiritual head of the 
community (orig. used perhaps only in 
addressing him); comp. %6t, Buapft, and 
also Herr. The Lat. word was not adopted 
in OHG: before the 9th cent. (contempo- 
raneously with predigen). 

Pring, m, ‘prince (of the blood), from 
MidHG. prinze, m., ‘prince (sovereign 
ruler)’; borrowed in the 13th cent. from 
the equiv.. Fr. prince (whence also E. prince, 
Ital. prence), whieh is derived from Lat. 
princeps. 

Wrife, f., ‘capture, prize; pinch (of 
snuff)’; ModHG. only, from Fr. prise. 

Pritfche, f., “bat, racket, wooden sword 
of a harlequin,’ from late MidHG, *britze,, 
f., which is only implied,. however, by the 

“two compounds — bretzelmeister,; ModHG. 
Pritfhelmeifter, “a harlequin carrying a 
wooden sword with which he directs the 
order of the game,’ and britzelslahen, ‘ blow 
with the wooden sword.’ The meaning 

wooden couch’ points to a connection be- 
tween Pritjdhe and Brett. 

Probe, f., ‘proof, trial, test, sample,’ 


from the equiv. late MidHG. prébe, f.,. 


which is derived from Ital, proba, ‘ proof’ 
(comp. Fr. éprewve). 

Probff and Provof, see Propft. 

prophegeien, vb., ‘to prophesy,’ Mod 
HG. only, a derivative of MidHG. prophezie 
(prophetie), f., ‘prophecy. Allied to. Mid 
HG. prophezeren, ‘to prophesy.’ 

Propff, m., ‘provost, from MidHG, 
probest, brobest, OHG. probost, probist (pro- 
vost), ‘superintendent, overseer, provost,’ a 
loan-word from Lat. and Rom. propositus 
(syncopated propostus), prepositus, whence 


Ital. prevosto, ‘provost,’ Fr. prevédt, ‘assis- 
tant, provost.’ The word was borrowed by 
OHG. in the 9th cent. SProfof is a later 
loan-word,, which, like Du. provoost, * mar- 
shal (navy), provost-marshal,’ E. provost, has 
assumed different meanings by connection 
with OF x. prevost. AS. profast agrees with 
the G. words. in substituting the prefix pro 
for prae. Comp. $friinde, \ 

priifer, vb., ‘to try, examine, prove, 
test, from MidHG. priieven, briieven (pret. 
pruofte), wk. vb., ‘to demonstrate, consider, 
count, test, put right’; this vb., which is 
of frequent occurrence from the 12th cent., 
is based on OF r. prover (ModFr prouver), 
which is again derived, like Ital. provare, 
from Lat. prébdre. The abnormal we of the 
MidHG. vb. comes from Kast Fr. we (Hast 
Fr. priieve, from Lat. probat). Comp. Fr, 
prover, éprowve, EK. proof (even in AS. prd- 
fian, “to demonstrate’). With regard to 
the treatment of Lat. J in recent loan-words 
see further €chute. 

Priigel, m.,‘ cudgel, fromlate MidHG. 
Griigel, m., ‘elub’; allied to MidHG. briige, 
“wooden platform.’ The history of the 
word is obscure. 

Prk, m.,. ‘parade, ostentation” Mod 
HG. only, prop. a LG. word. Comp. the 
equiv. Du. pronk, which is perhaps allied 
to prangen. 

Pfittid, see Sittid. 

udel, m., ‘poodle, slattern ; blunder,’ 
ModHG. only ; of obscure origin. 

Wruder, m.,.‘ powder, hair-powder,’ Mod 
HG. only, from Fr. poudre, 

puffer, vb., ‘to puff, buffet, cuff” Mod 
HG. only, prop. a LG. word ; comp. Du. 
pof, “thrust, blow, credit’ (whence ModHG. 
Puff in the sense of ‘ credit’), probably 
allied also to bobbien, buffen, ‘to strike,’ E. 
buffet, subst..and vb.; puff (hence the mean- 
ing of Buff, ‘ puffing ofa sleeve’), and to puff 
(AS. pyffan).. “The close proximity of the 
meanings ‘to blow’ (inflate) and ‘to strike? 
is not unusual ; Fr. soufler and soufflct fur- 
nish a ready example ; the Rom. languages 
have the same stem,” though it is not neces- 
sary to assume that one was borrowed from 
the other; the stem buf may have origi- 
nated independently as an imitative form 
in both groups.. Comp.. Ital. buffo, § blast 
of wind,’ buffettare, ‘to snort,’ Span. bofetada, 
‘box on the ear.’ 

Yuls, m., ‘pulse, from the equiv. late 
MidHG, puls, m, and f. ; Lat. pulsus (akin 
to pulsare, ‘to beat’), ‘ beat’ (of the pulse), 
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is shown by Du. pols, E. pulse, Fr. pouls, 
Ital. polso, &e., to be a common term in 
medicine in the Middle Ages. 

Bult, m. and n., ‘desk, writing-desk,’ 
from the equiv. late MidHG, pult, n., with 
the older variants pulpt, pulpet, pulpit. A 
later loan-word from Lat. pulpitum, ‘wooden 
platform,’ whence also Ital. pulpito, ‘pul- 
pit, Fr. pupitre, ‘desk’ (E. pulpit). 

Pulver, n., ‘powder, gunpowder, from 
MidHG. pulver, m. and n., ‘dust, ashes’ 
(also in the 15th cent. ‘gunpowder’). From 
Lat. pulver (Fr. poudre, Ital. polvere). 

Buntpe (Hast MidG. variant ${umye), 
f., ‘pump,’ ModHG, only, prop. a LG. word; 
comp. the equiv. Du. pomp, E. pump. The 
further history of the word is obscure. 

Buppe, f., ‘puppet, doll” even in late 
MidHG, puppe, boppe, from the equiv. Lat. 
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papa, whence also Fr, powpée, * puppet,’ 
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poupon, ‘chubby child’ (from which Du. 
pop and EK. puppet are formed), 

pity, adj., ‘pure, downright, mere,’ Mod 

G. only, from Lat. purus. 

purgeltt, vb., ‘to tumble head over 
heels.’ Alem. béirzle seems to suggest that 
this word is connected with Biirzel. 

puffer, vb., ‘to blow, puff, ModH@. 
only, prop. a LG. word ; the strictly HG. 
forms are seen in MidHG. pfdsen, ‘to 
sneeze, snort, and pfiusel, ‘catarrh.” Akin 
to Ki. pose, *catarrh’ ?. 

ute, f. ‘turkey-hen,’ ModHG. only, 
perhaps a subst. form of the ery of the bird. 
Its connection with E. pout (Turkey-pout) 
is not clear. 

putzen, vb., ‘to deck, dress, polish,’ 
from late MidHG. butzen, ‘ to adorn,’ 
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guabbeln, vb., ‘to shake or tremble’ 
(of fat and jelly), ModHG. only, orig. a LG. 
word, which is usually derived from LG. 
quabbel (Du. kwabbe), ‘ dewlap.’ 

Q@uackfalber, m., ‘quack’; ModHG. 
only ; orig. a LG. word ; corresponding to 
KE. quack, Du. kwakzalver, a compound of 
zalf, ‘salve’ (comp. OHG. salbdri, ‘seller 
of ointment, physician’). The first part 
of the compound seems to come from the 
vb. quafen (which see), ‘to boast’; hence 
Ouacfalber, ‘ boasting physician’ 2. 

@uader, m., ‘squared stone,’ from the 
equiy.. MidHG.. qudder, m. and n., which 
is based on Lat. quddrum, ‘ square,’ or 
rather quddrus (scil. lapis), ‘square stone.’ 
Comp. Ital. quadro, ‘square,’ Prov.. caire, 
‘square stone’ (Ital. quadrello, Fr. car- 
rea). 

guaken, vb., ‘to quack, croak, ModHG. 
only, orig. a LG. word ; comp. Du. kwaken, 
“to croak,’ to which kwakken, ‘to make a 
noise,’ is allied, E. to quack, A late ono- 
inatopoetie term. 

ual, f., ‘torment, pain,’ from MidHG. 

qual, quale (kdle), OHG. and OSax. qudla, 
f., ‘anguish, torture’; comp. Du. kwaal, 
‘pain,’ AS. cwalu, ‘violent death.’ To this 
word is allied a str. root vb, OHG, quélan 
(MidHG. quéin), ‘to be in violent pain’ 
(AS. ewélan, ‘to die’), of which the facti- 
tive is ModHG. quilen, MidHG, queln, 
OHG., quellen (from *qualljan), ‘to torture, 


torment to death.’ The Teut. root gel (gal) 
is primit. connected with Lith. geltz, ‘to 
prick’ (gdlia, ‘it pains’), gé/d, ‘pain,’ OSloy. 
galt, ‘hurt’ (Aryan root géd). 

@ualm, m., ‘vapour, ModHG. only, 
formed from the equiv. LG. and Du. 
kwalm, the early history of which is ob- 
secure, It is identical probably with Mid 
HG. twalm, ‘stupor, faint.’ 

@tuappe, f., ‘eel-pout, tadpole, Mod 
HG. only, from LG. in which the OLG. 
word quappa occurs (comp. Du. kwab) ; the 
latter is-primit. allied to OPruss. gabawo, 
“toad,’ OSlov. gaba (from the prim. form 
*géba), ‘frog’ The assumption that the 
word is borrowed from Lat. capito is less 
probable. 

@utark, m., ‘curds, filth, from late Mid 
HG. tware (g), quare (zware),. ‘whey cheese,’ 
which is usually connected with MidH@G. 
twérn, ‘to turn, stir, mix.’ It is more pro- 
bably related to the equiv. Slay. cognates ; 
comp. Russ. tvarogt%, Pok tvarog. Since 
Ouaré first appears in late MidHG., and 
is unknown to the other Teut. languages, 
it may be assumed that it was borrowed 
from Slay. Comp. Quirt. 

@uarf, n., ‘quart, quarto,’ from MidHG, 
quart, f, and n., ‘fourth part of anything’ ; 
formed like Du. kwart and E. quart from 
the Rom. cognates, Ital. quarto, Fr. quart. 

Q@uar3, m., ‘quartz,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG, quarz ;. its relation to Du. kwarts, 
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E. quartz, Ital. quarzo, and Fr. quurtz has 
not yet been explained, 

Q@uaff, m., ‘tuft, tassel” from MidHG. 
guast (queste, koste), m. and f., ‘cluster of 
leaves, bath-brush’ (OHG. questa, ‘apron 
of leaves’); comp. Du. wast, ‘brush for 
sprinkling holy water, brush’ (Dan. kost, 
‘besom,’ akin to Ole. kvistr, ‘ branch’). 

queck, adj., ‘lively, quick,’ from Mid 
HG. quéc (ck), OHG. quée (cch), ‘living, 
fresh, gay’; for its early history see under 
the variant fecf—_ Queckfilber, n., ‘quick- 
silver,’ from the equiv. MidHG. quécsilber, 
OHG. quécsilbar ; an imitation, like Du. 
kwikzilwer, B. quicksilver (AS. cwieseolfor), 
of the common Rom. argentum vivum ; 
comp. Ital. argento vivo, Fr. vif-argent. 

@uitecke, f., ‘quick-grass,’ ModHG. onlv, 
from LG.; comp. Du. kweek, AS. ewide, 
E. quitch-, couch-grass ; these words seem 
to be connected with quecf, ‘living,’ as a 
term for a luxuriant weed. ‘“ No plant has 
more vitality than this species of grass, 
which is propagated by its root, and there- 
fore is very difficult to extirpate,” 

@ucelle, f., “spring, source,’ first occurs 
in early ModHG, (naturalised by Luther) ; 
a late derivative of the ModHG. str. vb. 
queflen, MidHG, quéllen, OHG. quéllan. 
From the variant kal (by gradation gel), 
derived from Ole. kelda, ‘spring’ (whence 
Finn. kaltio), and Goth, *kaldiggs, which is 
implied by OSlov. kladgzi, ‘spring’ ; like- 
wise AS. collen, ‘swollen.’ The prehistoric 
root gel (gol) is related to Sans. jala, 
‘water,’ gal, ‘to curl.’—quellen, ‘to soak, 
cause to swell, is a factitive of OHG. 
quél/an, ‘to swell.’ 

Quendel, m., ‘wild thyme,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. quéndel, most frequently 
quénel (konel), OHG. quénala (chonala), f. ; 
comp. Du. kwendel, AS. cunele. It is hardly 
probable that this is an early loan-word 
from Lat. contla (Gr. kovidn), ‘thyme,’ 
since the Rom. languages have not pre- 
served the word, 

quengelit, vb., ‘to be peevish, grumble,’ 


ModHG, only, an intensive form of Mod 
HG. twengen, ‘to press’ (with East MidG. 
qu for tw) ; see gwangen. 

@uenfchen, n., ‘drachm, dram,’ from 
MidHG. quéntin (quintin), ‘fourth (orig. 
perhaps filth ?) part of aot (half-an-ounce)’ ; 
from MidLat. quintinus, which is wanting 
in Rom. 

quter, adv., ‘athwart, crosswise, from 
the equiv. MidHG. (MidG.) twér (hence 
twér, f., ‘ diagonal’); for further references 
see Siwerdhz. 

Queffde, f., see Bivetfde. 

quetfden, vb., ‘to crush, squeeze,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. quetzen (even yet dial. 
quegen), quetschen ; akin to Mid LG. quattern, 
quettern (Du. kwetsen, borrowed from HG. 2). 

quiekert, vb., ‘to squeak, squeal,’ Mod 
HG. only, a recent onomatopoetic word. 

Q@itir![, m., ‘ whisk, twirling stick,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. twirel, twir/, OHG. 
dwiril, ‘stirring stick’; akin to MidHG, 
twérn, OHG. dwéran, ‘to turn, stir’; allied 
to the equiv. Olc. subst. bvara. With the 
Teut. root bwer (Aryan twer), are connected 
Gr. roptvn, and Lat. trua, ‘stirring spoon,’ 
It is doubtful whether Quuarf is allied. 

quiff, adj., ‘quit, rid” from MidHG. 
quit, ‘released, unencumbered, free’ ; bor- 
rowed about 1200 a.p. from the equiv. Fr. 
quitte, whence also Du. kwit, E. quat (also 
Ei. quite); Fr. quitte and quitter, ‘ to let go, 
forsake,’ are derived from Lat. quietare. 

@uiffe, f., ‘quince, from the equiv. 
MidHG. quiten, f. (OHG. *quitina is want- 
ing), with the remarkable variant kéiten, 
from OHG. chutina (Swiss yititene), ‘quince.’ 
This latter form alone renders it possible 
that Quuitte was borrowed from the equiv. 
Rom. coténea, which is probably represented 
by Ital. cotogna and Fr, coing (whence E. 
quince and Du. kwee). The connection 
between Lat. coténea (parallel form cot- 
tanum) and Gr. kvdevea is obscure, and so 
is the relation of OHG. *quitina to chutina. 
If the word was borrowed, it was intro- 
duced contemporaneously with $flaume. 
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Btabe, m., ‘raven,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. rabe (rappe), OHG, rabo (*rappo), m., 
also MidHG. ruben, OHG, raban, hraban, 
and MidHG. ram (mm), OHG. ram, hram 
(with mm for mn), m., ‘raven’; all these 


forms point to Goth. *hrabns. Comp. Ole. 
hrafn, AS. hrefn, m., E. raven, Du. raaf, 
rave (comp. Qappe). The proper names 
Wolf-ram, OHG. Hraban, and ModHG. 
Rapp preserve the old variants. Perhaps 
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these cognates with Lat. corvus, Gr. xépag, 
‘raven, Lat. cornix, and Gr. xopdyn, ‘crow,’ 
belong to the same root; yet the Teut. 
form has a peculiar structure of its own, 
which, contrary to the usual assumption, 
presents some difficulties. 

Btacde, f., ‘revenge, vengeance,’ from Mid 
HG, rdche, OHG. raéhha,t.; allied to racen. 

Btachen, m., ‘throat, jaws, abyss,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. rache, OHG. ruhho, m., 
for the earlier *Arahho; comp. AS. hraca, 
m., ‘throat,’ perhaps also AS. hracca, ‘back 
of the head, nape,’ E. rack, ‘neck of mut- 
ton’; also Du. rwuk, ‘ back part of the 
palate, inner parts of the mouth.’ Further 
references for determining the origin of the 
word are wanting ; no relation to RKragen is 
possible. 

raddher, vb., ‘to revenge, avenge, from 
MidHG. réchen, OHG. réhhan, older *wréh- 
han, ‘to revenge, obtain satisfaction for 
some one’; corresponding to Goth. wrikan, 
‘to persecute, gawrikan, ‘to avenge,’ AS. 
wrécan, ‘to drive out, revenge, chastise,’ 
E. to wreak, to which wreak is akin, Du. 
wreken, ‘to revenge,’ and wraak, wrake, f., 
‘revenge,’ OSax. wrekan, ‘to chastise.’ The 
Teut. root wrek (comp, also Madye, Mecke, 
Wraf) with the prim. meaning ‘to pursue, 
or rather expel, especially with the idea of 
punishment,’ is derived from a pre-Teut. 
wreg, werg. It is usually compared with 
Lat. wrgeo, ‘I oppress,’ Sans. root vrj, ‘to 
turn away,’ Gr. eipye, ‘to enclose,’ OSlov. 
vragu, ‘enemy, Lith. vargas, ‘ distress’ 
(vargtt, ‘to be in want’), which imply an 
Aryan root werg, wreg. 

2tacker, m., ‘flayer, hangman’s servant,’ 
ModHG. only ; comp. Du. rakker, ‘ beadle, 
hangman. Lessing suggested that it was 
allied to recfen, ‘to put to the rack.’ It is 
now usually connected with LG. racken, 
‘to sweep together,’ and MidLG, racker, 
‘flayer, knacker, nightman.’ 

Qtad, u., ‘wheel,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. rat (gen. rades), OHG. rad, n.; corre- 
sponding to LG, and Du. rad (comp. also 
OF ris. reth). The word is confined to Mid 
Europ. Teut.; it is wanting in E., Scand., 
and Goth. ; this, however, is no reason for 
assuming that the word is borrowed from 
Lat. rota. Since OHG, rad is based on 
pre-Teut, rotho-m, rothos, n, (Goth. *rapa-), 
‘ wheel,’ it is primit. cognate with the equiv. 
Olr. roth, m., and Lat. rota, and likewise 
with Lith. rdtas, ‘ wheel.’ The correspond- 
ing Sans. ratha-s (rathas, n, in rdthas-patr) 


' 


signifies ‘ car,’ espec, ‘ war chariot’ (for the 
root roth see under raft), while Sans. cakra, 
Gr. kvkdos, corresponding to AS. hweol, E. 
wheel, also means ‘ wheel’ in Aryan.— 
radebrechen, vb., from the equiv. Mid 
HG. radebrechen, ‘to break on the wheel, 
mangle,’ akin to Dun. radbraken, ‘to muti- 
late, mangle, murder a language.’ See 
Ahje, Viinfe, Wagen. 

atadelsfiihrer, m., ‘ringleader,’ Mod 
HG. only, allied to Bay. Radel (dimin. of 
Mad), Ssmall circle of persons, ranks, danc- 
ing-song’; as to the evolution of meaning 
comp. KE. ringleader, allied to ring. 

Riaden, m., ‘cockle-weed,’ from Mid 
HG, rdde, usually réte, ratte, rdten, ratten, 
m., ‘a weed among corn, OHG. réto, ratto, 
m.; so too OLG. rdda, f., ‘weed. In 
Franc. and Henneberg rddme occurs, in 
Swiss and Suab, ratte. Perhaps the nume- 
rous forms of this simply MidEurop. Teut. 
word point to a primit. G. rd@bwo- (prim. 
form rétwo-), Cognate terms in the non- 
Teut. languages have not yet been disco- 
vered. 

Qtdder, m., also BWadel, ‘sieve, allied 
to MidHG. réden, OHG. rédan, ‘to sift, 
winnow. The Teut. stem is probably 
hrep-, hence the word may be related to 
Lith. krétalas, ‘sieve,’ kreczt, ‘to shake’ ; 
allied also perhaps to Lat. cer-nere, ‘ to sift’ 
(creteus, ‘ sifted’), 

raffert, vb., ‘to snatch, carry off sud- 
denly,’ from MidH@G, raffen, OHG. *raffén 
(by chance not recorded), ‘to pluck, pull 
out, snatch away’; corresponding to LG. 
and Du. rapen, ‘to gather hastily. E. to 
raff is derived from Fr. raffer, which, like 
Ital. arraffare, is borrowed from HG, ; on 
the other hand, E. to rap is primit. allied 
to HG. raffen. MidHG. raspén (for rafspén), 
MidHG. raspen, ‘to collect hastily,’ and 
Ital. arrappare, ‘to carry off, are also con- 
nected with the Teut. root hrap. 

ragen, vb., ‘to project, stand forth, 
from MidHG. ragen (OHG. hragén?), ‘ to 
project, become rigid, be prominent’ ; 
allied to MidHG. rac, adj., ‘tense, stiff, 
astir’?; also to AS. oferhragian, ‘to tower 
above’; see Mahe and regen. 

Riabe, f, also Qtaa (under LG. and 
Du. influence), ‘yard’ (of a ship), from 
MidHG. rahe, f., ‘ pole’ ; corresponding to 
Du. ra, ‘sail-yard,’ Ole. rd, f., ‘ sail-yard’ 
(Goth. *raha, f., ‘pole’). Rake is native, 
both to UpG. and LG, ; comp. Bay, raye, 
* pole,’ 
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Btabm, m., ‘cream, crust of mould or 
mildew,’ from the equiv. MidHG. roum, 
m.; comp. Du. room, AS. redm (earlier 
ModE, ream), Olc. rjéme, ‘cream.’ The & 
of the ModHG. form compared with OHG. 
*roum A huring, rowm) is dialectal (comp. 
MidHG. strdém and strowm under Strom). 
The origin of these cognates has not yet 
been discovered. 

Qtabhmen, m., ‘frame, border,’ from 
MidHG. ram, rame, m. and f., ‘ prop, frame- 
work, frame for embroidery or weaving,’ 
OHG. rama, ‘pillar, prop’; comp. Du. 
roum, ‘frame.’ Allied probably to Goth. 
hramjan, ‘to crucify, lit. ‘to fasten to a 
pillar or prop’(?), which may, however, 
be cognate with Gr. kpepdvyys. Ralmen, 
prop. ‘setting,’ is usually connected with 
OSlov. kroma, f., * border,’ 

Rtaigras, n., ModHG,. only, from the 
equiv. E. ray-grass, or rather from its pho- 
netic variant rye-grass. 

Rtain, m., ‘strip or belt of grass as a 
dividing line between fields, ridge,’ from 
MidHG. and OHG. rein, m., ‘ridge’ (as a 
line of division between fields); corre- 
sponding to LG. reen, ‘field boundary,’ 
Ole. rein, f., ‘strip of land.’ Perhaps cog- 
nate with Sans. rékhd, f., ‘row, line, strip.’ 

Btalle, f., ‘corncrake,” ModHG. only, 
from Fr. réle, whence also E. rail. 

Rianne, f., from the equiv. MidHG. 
(MidG.) ramme, f., ‘rammer, pile-driver,’ 
prop. identical with MidHG. ram (gen. ram- 
mes), m., ‘ram,’ OHG. ram, rammo, m., 
‘ram’ (comp. Bork, Krahn) ; corresponding 
to Du. ram, ‘ram, battering-ram,’ AS. 
ramm, KE. ram. No connection with Gr. 
dpny is possible ; it is more probably allied 
to Ole. ramr, rammzr, ‘strong, sharp, power- 
ful” See the following word. 

ranimeln, vb., ‘to buck, rut, ram, force 
in,” from MidHG. rammeln, OHG. ram- 
maton, ‘to rut’; akin to Mammler, ‘buck 
rabbit,’ from MidHG. rammeler, ‘ram dur- 
ing the rutting season.’ A derivative of 
the cognates discussed under Stamme. 

Biante, f., ‘sloping terrace,’ ModHG. 
only from, Fr. rampe. 

Rtand, m., ‘rim, border, brink,’ from 
MidHG. rant (gen. randes), m., OHG. rant 
(gen. rantes), m., ‘boss of a shield,’ then 
‘rim of a shield,’ and finally ‘rim’ (gene- 
rally) ; so too Du. rand, ‘ edge, rim, AS. 
rgnd, m., ‘rim of a shield, shield, rim,’ E. 
rand, Ole. rgnd (for randé-), ‘shield, rim 
of ashield.’ Goth. *randa, ‘rim,’ is also 


implied by Span. randa, ‘lace on clothes.’ 
Pre-Teut. *ram-td points toa root rem (AS. 
rima, reoma, ‘rim’), the m of which before 
d would be necessarily changed to m (see 
hundert, Sand, Gund, and Schande). From 
the same prim. form is derived the modern 
dial. term Manft for Mand; comp. OHG. 
ramft (with an excrescent f as in Runft? 
yet comp. the equiv. OSlov. rgb% and Lith. 
rambas), m., ‘rim, rind, border,’ MidHG. 
ranft, m., ‘frame, rim, rind.’ inde also 
belongs probably to the same stem. 

Qiang, m., ‘rank, order, row,’ ModHG. 
only, from Fr. rang (whence also Du. rang, 
E. rank), which again is derived from G. 
Ring, OHG. ring, hring. 

Biange, m., ‘dissolute youth,’ first oc- 
curs in early ModHG. Allied to ringen. 

Biawk, plur. Minfe, m., ‘winding, in- 
trigue, wile,’ from MidHG. rane (k), m., 
“rapid winding or movement’; correspond- 
ing to AS. wrend, “bend, cunning, plot,’ E. 
wrench, See renten.— Warrke, f., ‘tendril, 
creeper, ModHG. only, from MidHG. 
ranken, ‘to move to and fro, extend, stretch.’ 
See renfer—2Rankkorn, u., from the 
equiv. MidHG. rankorn, rankhorn, n., 
‘quinsy (in pigs)’; allied to Du. wrong, 
which is used of the diseases of cows. 
Whether it belongs, by inference from the 
Du. word, to the pre-Teut. root wrank (see 
renfen), 1s uncertain. 

ranger, m., ‘belly, knapsack, satchel,’ 
from MidHG. rans, m., ‘belly, paunch,’ 
Comp. Du. ranzel, ‘ knapsack.’ 

rarrgert, vb., ‘tospeak rudely or harshly 
to, ModHG. only, probably for *ranfgen, al- 
lied to MidHG. ranken, ‘to bray.’ Scarcely 
cognate with E. to rant. 

rangig, adj., ‘rancid, fetid,’ ModHG. 
only, from the equiv. Fr. rance (Lat. ran- 
cidus), like, or through the medium of, Du. 
rans, ‘rotten, rancid,’ 

2tapp, m., ‘grape-stalk,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. rappe, rape, m., borrowed from 
the equiv. Fr. rdpe (comp. Ital. raspo), 
whence also the equiv. E. rape. 

Stappe (1.), m., ‘ black horse,’ ModHG. 
only in this sense, which is a figurative use 
of MidHG. rappe, ‘raven,’ the variant of 
MidHG, rabe (Alem. rap, ‘raven’). OHG. 
*rappo is wanting ; it would be related to 
rabo like *knappo, ‘squire,’ to knabo, ‘boy.’ 
See Rappen. 

Btappe (2.), f., ‘malanders,’ from Mid 
HG. rappe, rapfe, f., ‘itch, scab’; allied to 
Du. rappig, ‘scabby. The root is seen in 
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OHG. rapfen, ‘to harden (of wounds), form 
a scab,’ and in rdf. From HG. the equiv. 
Fr. rapes, pl., is formed. 


Stappe (3.), f., ‘rasp,’ ModHG. only, » 


from the equiv. Fr. répe, which again cor- 

responds to OHG. raspén, ‘to sweep off,’ 

aang raspeln. See raffen, Rapp, and 
ajpe. 

rappeln, vb., ‘to rattle,’ ModHG. only, 
from LG.; the correct MidHG. form is 
raffeln, ‘to bluster, clatter’; allied to E. 
to rap, MidE. rappien.—In the sense of ‘to 
be crack-brained, rave,’ rappel. may be de- 
rived from the meaning ‘to bustle’ ; it is 
usually connected, however, with MidHG. 
(MidG.) rében, ‘to dream, be confused,’ 
which is derived from Fr, réver, whence 
also E, to rave. 

tappen, m., ‘centime,’ from MidHG. 
rappe, m., ‘the name of a coin first made 
in Freiburg in Baden, and stamped with 
the head of a raven, the Freiburg coat of 
arms. See berappen and Muapype (1). 

Atappier, m. and n., first occurs in early 
ModHG., from Fr. rapier, whence also the 
equiv. E. rapier and Du. rapier. The Fr. 
word is generally regarded as Teut. and 
derived from répe. See Mappe (8). 

Rtapputfe, f., ‘common prey, scramble,’ 
from late MidHG. rabusch, m., ‘tally,’ 
which is again derived from the equiv. 
Bohem, rabuse. 

Qtaps, m., ‘rape-seed,’ ModHG. only, 
from Lat. rapictwm. See Mitbe. 

adhe vb., ‘to sweep off,’ intensive of 
vaffen. LG. rapen. 

Atapurngel, m., ‘rampion, corn-salad,’ 
ModHG. only, not from Lat. rapunculus, 
but rather an extended form from MidLat. 
rapunciun (Fr. ratponee, comp. Du. ra- 
punsje), whence also Ital. ramponzolo ; 
comp. further E. rampion. Allied to Lat. 
rapa (see Mtiibe). 

rar, adj., ModHG. only, from Fr. rare 
(Lat. rarus), whence also Du. raar, E. rare. 

Rtafd, m., ‘arras, serge,’ ModHG. only, 
from the equiv. Du. ras (HE. arras), In 
late MidHG: arra3, arras, ‘light woollen 
fabric, serge,’ which was named from Arras, 
a town in the north of France, 

rafc, adj., ‘impetuous, speedy, swift, 
rash,’ from MidHG. rasch, OHG. rase, adj., 
‘quick, prompt, skilful, powerful,’ of which 
the equiv. variants MidHG. and OHG. 
yosch, and MidHG, resch, risch, occur. Cor- 
responding to E, rash, Du. rasch ; Ole. rgskr 
(Goth. *rasqs), ‘brave, The final dental 


of the root has disappeared before the suffix 
sqa, ska (*rasqa- for *rat-sqa) ; comp. OHG. 
rado, AS, rede, ‘quick.’ Comp. also OTe: 
horskr, AS. horse, * quick, clever,’ with AS. 
hredlic, ‘quick.’ The Teut. root rap, 
Aryan rot (roth), in OHG. rado, ‘quick, 
may have meant ‘to hasten’; it appears 
also in ModHG, Stab. 

rafcheltt, vb., ‘to rustle, rattle,’ Mod 
HG. only, probably a derivative of raf, 
like OHG, rascezzen, ‘to sob, emit sparks,’ 
because of the successive short and lively 
eects Comp. AS. rescetung, ‘spark- 

ing, 

Ztafer, m., from the equiv. late Mid 

G. rase, m., ‘turf, sward’; comp. MidLG, 
wrase, LG. frasen. The word is wanting in 
the other dials, (Goth, *wrasa may perhaps 
be assumed); in UpG. Wafen, which is 
primit. cognate with the primary form 
wrasa, 

rafert, vb., ‘to rave, rage,’ from Mid 
HG. rasen (rare), ‘to storm, rave’ ; corre- 
sponding to LG. rasen, Du. razen. It is 
usually thought that the word was borrowed 
from LG., since it is not found in HG, till 
the end of the 13th cent. Allied to AS. 
rasettan, ‘to rave, rcésan, ‘to make a vio- 
lent attack, res, ‘attack, charge’ (comp. 
E. race), Ole. rds, ‘race, running,’ and rasa, 
“to rush headlong,’ 

Btafpe, f., ‘rasp,’ ModHG. only, from 
Fr. raspe (now rdépe), hence prop. identical 
with Mappe (3). 

Ztafpel, f., “large rough file, rasp,’ Mod 
HG, only, a derivative of the preceding ; 
comp. E. rasp, rasper. As to the ultimate 
connection of the cognates with OHG. ras- 
pon, ‘to scrape together,’ comp. Sappe (3). 

Rtaffe, f., ‘race, breed,’ borrowed in the 
18th cent. from Fr. race, which is recordea 
as early as the 16th cent., at which period 
the E. word race was also borrowed ; the 
Fr. term and its Rom. cognates (Ital. razza 
is met with even in the 14th cent.) are 
derived from OHG. reitza, reiz3a, f., ‘line.’ 

raffelit, vb., ‘to rattle, clatter,’ from 
MidHG. ra3z3eln (from ra3z3en), ‘to bluster, 
rave,’ but based in meaning on LG. rateln, 
‘to clatter’; comp. MidHG. ratzen, ‘to 
rattle,’ Du. rateln, ‘to clatter, chatter,’ ratel, 
‘rattle, clapper,’ AS. hretele, E. rattle. The 
Teut. root hrat appearing in these words is 
connected with Gr. kpadaiva, ‘I swing.’ 

Riaff, f., ‘rest, repose,’ from MidHG. 
rast, raste, f., OHG. rasta, f., ‘repose, rest, 
permanence,’ also in OHG, and MidHG. 
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‘stage of a journey,’ which is the only 
sense borne by Goth. rasta and Ole. rgst. 
Comp. AS, rest, E. rest, OSax. rasta, resta, 
‘couch, deathbed, Du. rust (see Sift), 
‘rest, repose.’ The common Teut. word is 
based on a root ras, ‘to remain, dwell,’ 
which may also be inferred from Goth. 
razn and Olc. rann, ‘house.’ Mat, in the 
sense of ‘stage,’ comes from the period 
when the Western Aryans were immigrating 
to Europe; only a wandering tribe could 
adopt the intervals of reposing and en- 
camping as a measure of distances. More- 
over, the older language preserves a few 
other words as relics of the migratory 
period ; comp. MidHG. tagewerde, f., ‘day’s 
journey, the distance traversed in a day’ 
(prop. said of nomadic marches, ‘ the 
length of pasture grazed by cattle in one 
day’); see Sanf. Whether the assumed 
root ras, ‘to remain, dwell, is connected 
with the root ré in tube is doubtful. 

Qtaf, m., ‘counsel, advice, deliberation, 
council,’ from MidHG. and OHG. rdt (gen. 
rdtes), m., ‘counsel, means at hand, store of 
provisions’; these meanings are still partly 
preserved by ModHG, Gerat, Borvat, Haus- 
rat, Unrat. A verbal alstract of ModHG. 
raten, MidHG. rdéten, OHG. rdtan, ‘to ad- 
vise’; comp. the equiv. Goth. rédan, Ole. 
rdda, AS. rédan (to which E. to read is 
akin ?), OSax. rddan. Some etymologists 
have connected the common Teut. rédan, 
‘to advise,’ with Lat. reor, ‘to suppose’ ; 
in that case the dental of the Teut. verb is 
prop. only part of the pres, stem, which 
was afterwards joined to the root, Others 
with equal reason have referred to the Sans. 
root rddh, ‘to carry out a project, put to 
rights, obtain; to appease,’ and to Sans. 
raditt, ‘to feel solicitous, trouble oneself 
about.’—ratfdlagen, vb., ‘to deliberate,’ 
from the equiy. late MidHG. rdtslagen, the 
origin of which is obscure. See Mitfel. 

Qtaffche, f, ‘rattle, clapper,’ ModHG. 
only, allied to MidHG. ratzen, ‘to clatter’ ; 
see raffeln. 

RBtatfel, n., ‘riddle, perplexity,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. rdtsal, retsel, n., OHG. 
*rdtisal, n.; comp. OLG. radish, MidLG. 
rédelse, Du. raadsel, AS. rédels (for *reédesl), 
m., whence the equiv. E. riddle, the s of the 
AS. word being regarded as a sign of the 
plur. The formation of the subst. from 
raten corresponds to that of Miuhfal from 
niihen, of Labjal from faben, and of Triibfal 
from triiben. The notion ‘riddle’ was cur- 


rent among the Teutons from early times ; 
the Goth. term was frisahts ; in OHG. we 
find tuncal, n., and rdtussa, ratissa, f., 
‘riddle,’ 

Riatfe, f., from the equiv. MidHG. ratte, 
rate, f., rat, rate, m., OHG. rato, m., ratta, 
f., ‘rat? Qn MidHG. there also appears 
another variant ratz, ratze, m., whence Bav. 
and Swiss Rage). It corresponds to OLG. 
ratta, f., Du. rat, rot, m., AS. rett(?), E. 
rat, Dan, roite. Besides these are found 
the Rom. words Fr. rat, Ital. ratto, and also 
Gael. radan. The origin of all these cog- 
nates is unknown. The Rom. class has 
been derived from Lat. raptus, rapidus ; in 
that case Ital. ratto, ‘quick, nimble,’ would 
be the primary meaning. The phonetic 
relations of the Teut. words are not sufli- 
ciently clear to pronounce a decided opinion 
(comp. Rage). 

Baub, m., ‘robbery, spoil,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. rowp (gen. roubes), m., 
OHG. roub, m. ; comp. OSax. rdf in nédréf, 
‘violent wresting,’ Du. roof, m., ‘robbery,’ 
AS. redf, n., ‘robbery, booty,’ allied to AS. 
reéfan, ‘to break, rend, Ole. 77éfa, str. vb., 
‘to break, rend’ (espec. used of a breach of 
contract) ; these are further connected witli 
Lat. rwmpo (Aryan root rup); comp. the 
Sans, root lup, ‘to shatter.’ Hence Raub 
seems to mean lit. ‘breach of contract.’ 1— 
rauben, vb., ‘to rob, plunder,’ from Mid 
HG. rowben, OHG. roubén; OSax. rébén, 
AS. redfian, whence E. to reave (the AS. 
subst. reéf has become obsolete in E.), 
Goth. biraubén, ‘ to plunder, despoil.’ The 
Teut. cognates passed with two distinct 
meanings into Rom.; comp. on the one 
hand Ital. ruba, ‘robbery,’ rubare, ‘ to rob,’ 
Fr, dérober, ‘to steal,’ and on the other Ital. 
roba, ‘coat, dress,’ Fr. robe. The latter are 
connected with Staub, since by inference 
from OHG. roub and AS. redf, ‘robbery, 
booty, armour, dress,’ the OTeut. word 
had probably acquired the meanings of 
‘garments got by plundering, dress (gene- 
rally). See also raufen. 

Bauch, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
rouch, OHG. rauh (hh‘, m., ‘smoke, steam’ ; 
corresponding to OSax. 76k, m., Du. rook, 
AS. réc (from Goth. *rauki-), m., E. reek, 
Ole. reykr, m., ‘smoke’; Goth. *rauks 
(rauki-) is by chance not recorded. The 
common Teut. is connected by gradation 
with the Teut. root rik, ‘to smoke,’ See 
riedhen. 

raucd, adj., ‘rough, hairy’; equiv. to 
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rau; Raudhwerf, ‘furs, skins’ (MidHG. 
rachwérc) contains ModHG. rau, ‘hairy, 
covered with hair’; Saudjhandel (ModHG. 
only), ‘trade in furs, furred skins.’ 
Rarude, f, from the equiv. MidHG. 
riude, rade, t., OHG, rada, f., ‘scab, mange, 
scabies,’ for an earlier *hriéda, since it is 
allied to Ole. hrudr, m., ‘scab of a wound’ ; 
comp. Du. ruit, ‘scab, itch.” —raudig, 
‘scabby, mangy,’ from MidHG. riudec, 
OHG. riudig, older ridig, ‘ scabiosus.’ 
Perhaps OHG. rd-da (from the Teut. root 
hrda) is connected with Lat. erwor, ‘gore,’ 
erd-dus, ‘bloody, raw,’ to which AS. hrdm, 
‘soot,’ 1s probably akin. 
_ raufer, vb., ‘to pluck, pull out, from 
the equiv. MidHG. and OHG. roufen (Mid 
HG. also réufen) ; corresponding to Goth. 
raupjan, ‘to tear out, pluck off” <A Teut. 
root raup (see tupfem) has not yet been found 
elsewhere; it is, however, probably con- 
nected with the Aryan root rup, ‘to break’ 
(see Maub).— Rafe, f., ‘rack’ (for fodder), 
from late MidHG. roufe, f.; derived from 
raufen, just as MidLG. roepe from roepen ; 
but in what way is it connected with Du. 
rurf, ‘rack,’ rurffel, ‘ wrinkle’ ? 
RBtaugraf, m., ‘Raugrave,’ from Mid 
HG, ra-grdve, m., a title like MidHG: 
wilt-grdve; prop. perhaps ‘Count in a 
rough or uncultivated country’; from 
raul, 
rauh, adj., ‘rough, harsh, coarse,’ from 
MidHG. rach (infl. réher), OHG. rah (infil. 
gahér), adj., ‘rough, shaggy, bristly’; comp. 
MidDu. ruch, ModDu. rug, ruw, ‘rough,’ 
AS. rah, E. rough. Goth. *rihs, réhws, 
are wanting. Perhaps primit. allied to 
Lith. ratkas, ‘wrinkle, rakti, ‘to become 
wrinkled.’ The compound Staudhwerf, ‘furs, 
skins, preserves normally the uninflected 
form of MidHG. rach. See rand). 
Bartke, f., ‘rocket, ModHG. only, from 
Lat. erica, ‘a sort of colewort,’ whence 
also Ital. ruca, ruchetta, Fr. roquette (E. 
rocket). 2 
aum, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
and OHG. réim (MidHG. ridin), m., room, 
space’; corresponding to OSax., m., rém, 
m., Du. ruim, AS. rdm, m., E. room, Goth. 
ram, u., Ole. ram, n., room, open space, 
bed, seat.” The common Teut. subst. origi- 
nated in the adj. r@ma-, ‘spacious’; comp. 
Goth, rdms, MidHG. rém and gerdm, Mod 
HG. gevaum, Du. rwim, AS. rém, ‘spacious.’ 
The root is usually considered to be r@, 
and the class connected with Lat. rd-s 


(gen, rd-ris), ‘country,’ and Zend ravaih, 
‘space, distance.’ 

rauntert, see auberaumen. 

rane, vb., from the equiv. MidHG. 
rinen, OHG. rénén, ‘to whisper, to utter 
in a low, soft tone,’ allied to MidHG. 
réne, f., ‘ whisper, secret conference.’ Cor- 
responding to OLG. réndn, AS. rénian, E. 
to roun (round), also AS. ran, f., ‘ secret 
deliberation, secret,’ Goth. rana, f. (see 
MA{vaune), ‘secret, secret resolution’; Ole. 
ran, f., ‘secret, rune.’ It has also been 
compared further with the cognates, Gr. 
épevvde, ‘to search, track,’ as well as with 

Ir. rain, ‘secret.’ ModHG. 2titre, f. (AS 
rénstafas, ‘secret characters, runes’), was 
introduced from the Scand. dials. by the 
literary movement for the promotion of 
Teut. studies in the last cent. 

taupe (1.), f., ‘caterpillar,’ from Mid 
HG. rape, rippe, OHG. rapa, rappa, f., 
‘larvee of insects, caterpillar.’ In Suab. 
and Bay. (partly also in Swiss) the word is 
wanting, the term used being Graswurm, 
in OHG, grasawurm (yet in Suab. ruopen, 
‘to clear the trees of caterpillars, with an 
abnormal % for 2); in Swiss rowp, which 
probably originated in the written lan- 
guage (in Henneberg abnormally roppe). 

Qtaupe (2,) in Malvaupe is an entirely 
different word ; see the latter. 

Qtaufch (1.), m., ‘cranberry,’ from Mid 
HG. rasch, rusch, f., ‘rush,’ from Lat. rus- 
cum, whence also Du. rusch, m., ‘rush,’ AS. 
roste, f., KE, rush; see Rijd and Muss. 

Rtaufdh (2.), m., ‘carouse, rush, roar,’ 
ModHG, only (corresponding in MidHG. 
to rdsch, m., ‘ onset, attack’ ; see vanjden) ; 
its relation to LG. roes, ‘intoxication,’ E. 
rouse, Ole. rass, ‘drunkenness,’ is still ob- 
secure. The ModHG. word has certainly 
been borrowed. 

raufden, vb., ‘to rustle, roar, be ex- 
cited,’ from MidHG. réschen (riuschen), 
‘rustle, roar, swell, hurry along’; corre- 
sponding to Du. ruischen, ‘to rustle,’ E. to 
rush (MidK. ruschen). 

Rtaufhgelb, u., ‘red sulphuret of ar- 
senic,’ first occurs in early ModHG,, cor- 
responding to Du. rusgeel ; earlier ModHG. 
also Mufz, Mofgelb; allied to Rom. and 
Lat. russus (Ital. rosso), ‘red.’ 

radufpern, vb. ‘to hawk, clear thie 
throat,’ from the equiv. MidHG. riuspern 
(riustern). This verb, which is not re- 
corded prior to MidHG., belongs to a root 
frequently occurring in Teut., rak (Aryan 
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rug), ‘to belch, eructate,’ the & disappear- 
ing before the suffix sp, st, comp, AS. 
roccettan, ‘to belch, OHG. itarucchen, Mid 
HG. ttriicken, AS. edorcan (eodorcan), ‘ to 
chew the cud.’ Comp. Lat. é-ragere, ‘to 
spit out,’ rdminare (for *rdégminare), ‘ to 
chew the cud,’ and ructare, ‘to belch,’ Gr. 
epevyew, ‘to spit out,’ epvyn, f., ‘vomiting,’ 

Sloy. rygati se, «to belch,’ Lith. atragas, 
f. pl., ‘rising of the stomach.’ 

Qtarfe (1.), f, ‘rue, from the equiv. 
MidHG. rate, OHG. rdta, f. This, like 
the equiv. Du. rwit, is usually considered 
to be borrowed from Lat. rdta (comp. Ital. 
ruta) ; yet AS. réde, ‘rue’ might prove 
that the G. word is cognate with Lat. 
rita. HK. rue, from Fr. rue. 

Btaufe (2.), f., ‘quadrangle, square,’ 
from MidHG. réte, f., ‘lozenge in heraldry, 
pane’ (hence Du. ruit, ‘square’). As to 
OHG. *rdta for *hrdta, equiv. to Aryan 
kritd, ktradtd, see vier. 

Rtebe, f., ‘vine, vine-branch,’ from Mid 
HG. rébe, OHG. réba, f., MidHG. rébe, OHG. 
rébo, m., ‘vine, teudril, creeper’ (comp. 
@undelvebe) ; corresponding words are want- 
ing in the other dials. OHG. has a re- 
markable form, hirniréba, ‘skull,’ lit. per- 
haps ‘entwining the brain’; hence with 
this word is connected the common Teut. 
Rippe, as well as OSlov. rebro, ‘rib’ (see 
Rippe). The primary idea of all these 
terms, and of the Aryan root rebh, deduced 
from them, is ‘ winding, entwining.’— 
Btebhiuhr, n., ‘ partridge,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. réphuon, OHG. réba-huon, rébhuon, 
n.; itis not probable that Mebenhuhn signi- 
fies ‘the fowl that is fond of frequenting 
vines (Sieben).’ Perhaps reba- has here 
anothersense. To assume also, on account 
of LG. raphon, Swed. rapphéna, ‘partridge’ 
(Ole. rjapa, ‘ptarmigan’), that the word is 
derived from LG. rapp, ‘ quick,’ is inadmis- 
sible, since the HG, term occurs at a very 
early period. It is most probably con- 
nected with the equiv. Russ. 7jabka (allied 
to OSlov. rgb, Russ. rjaboj, ‘ variegated’), 

Qtebus, m. and n., a modern term like 
the equiv. E. rebus and Fr. rébus; the 
source and history of the cognates are un- 
known. The word ig based on Lat, rebus, 
‘by things, since the meaning of a rebus 
is illustrated by pictorial objects. 

Steen, m., ‘rake, rack,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. réche, OHG. réhho, m. ; 
corresponding to Du. reek, f., ‘rake,’ and 
Ole. reka, f., ‘rake’; allied to MidHG. 


réchen, OHG. réhhan, ‘to scrape together,’ 
Goth. rikan, ‘to heap up, collect,’ also to 
MidLG. and MidDu. rake, AS. racu, f., E. 
rake, with a different gradation. The Teut. 
root rak, rék, from Aryan reg, rog, is com- 
pared by some with Gr. 6-péyew, ‘ to stretch 
out,’ by others, without reason, to Lat. 
legere, ‘to collect? See redynen and vecfen. 

rechrien, vb. ‘to reckon, estimate, 
deem,’ from MidHG. réchennen, OHG. 
réhhanén, ‘to count, reckon, render an 
account’ (é is proved by modern dials.). 
The assumed Goth. *rikandn, which is also 
implied by AS. réconian, E. to reckon, and 
likewise the equiv. LG. and Du. rekenen, 
is abnormally represented by the strange 
word rahnjan. ‘The West Teut. *rékandn 
is connected, probably in the sense of ‘to 
compute, collect’ (comp. the meanings of 
{efe), with the root rak, ‘to collect’ (see 
Nedhen), to which AS. reccan (from rakjan), 
‘to count up, compute, arrange,’ and AS. 
racu, OSax. raka, Ole. rahha, t., ‘speech, 
account, affair,’ also belong ; so too geruhen. 

rechf, adj., ‘right, just,’ from MidHG. 
and OHG. réht, adj., ‘straight, right, just, 
correct’ ; common Teut. rehta-, with equiv. 
meaning in all the dials., Goth. rathts, Olc. 
réttr, AS. rtht, E. right, Du. regt, OSax. 
reht, Lat. rectus, Zend. rasta, ‘straight, 
right, correct,’ are also primit. allied. This 
adj., which has a particip. ending fo-, is 
usually considered to be orig. a partic. of 
the root réq, ‘to direct,’ in Lat. regere ; with 
this is also connected Sans. rj@, ‘straight, 
correct, just,’ superlat. rajestha, whereby 
the Aryan root réy is authenticated.—In 
the sense of ‘to or on the right’ (the anti- 
thesis of linfs, ‘to or on the left’), the adj. 
rarely occurs in MidHG., since in the earlier 
period an adj. primit. allied to Lat. dexter 
was used (comp. Goth. tathswa-, OHG. 
zéso, MidHG, zése, ‘to or on the right’).— 
rechtferfigen, vb., ‘to justify, vindicate,’ 
from MilHG., réht-vertigen, ‘to put into a 
right state, mend, justify.’ Allied to Mid 
HG. réhtvertic, ‘just, upright.’ 7 

ateck, n., ‘wooden frame, rack,’ Mod 
HG. only, prop. a LG. word. Comp. LG. 
and Du. rek, ‘pole, clothes-horse,’ Allied 
to vecen. 

Btecke, m., ‘hero, champion, paladin,’ 
from MidHG. recke, m., ‘ warrior, hero,’ 
orig., however, ‘ knight-errant, adventurer, 
stranger’; comp. OHG. re¢ccho, earlier 
wreccho, m., OSax. wrekkio, m., ‘vagrant, 
outlaw, stranger, AS. wredda, ‘fugitive, 
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exile, unfortunate wretch,’ whence E. wretch. 
These interesting West Teut. cognates im- 


lying Goth. *wrakja are connected with | 


odHG, richken, Goth. wrikan, ‘to perse- 
cute.’ ModHG. elend has a somewhat simi- 
lar development. 

reckent, vb. ‘to stretch, rack, reach 
forth, from MidHG. recken, OHG. recchen, 
‘to stretch out, extend,’ corresponding to 
Du, rekken, ‘to stretch out,’ whence E. to 
rack is borrowed, Goth, uf-rakjan, ‘to 
stretch out,’ to which Goth. rahtén, ‘to 
proffer.” From Teut. is derived Ital. recare, 
‘to bring” The assumed direct connec- 
tion between the common Teut. vb. and 
Goth. rikan, ‘to collect, lit. ‘to scrape to- 
gether,’ must on account of the meaning be 
abandoned in favour of its relation to Lith. 
rezau, rezytr, ‘to stretch,’ Lat. por-rigo, ‘I 
stretch, and Gr. dpéyew, ‘to stretch.’ 

Btede, f., ‘speech, discourse, oration,’ 
from MidHG. rede, OHG. redia, reda, f., 
‘account, speech and reply, speech, narra- 
tive, information’ ; corresponding to OSax. 
revia, f., ‘account,’ Goth. rapj6, f., ‘ account, 
bill, number’; to this is allied Goth. ga- 
rapjan, ‘to count,’ and further the phonetic 
equivalent Lat. ruéio, ‘computation, ac- 
count, number,’ &e. From the same Teut. 
root rap (pre-Teut. rat), signifying ‘num- 
ber, hundzert (which see) is derived. 
reden, vb., ‘to speak, talk, converse,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. reden, OHG. redidn, 
redén, also OHG. redindn, just as in the 
case of OHG. redia the equiv. variant redina 
occurs (comp. OSax. r¢dion, ‘to speak”) ; 
from this OHG. redinén, is derived OHG. 
redindri, MidHG. redenwre, ModHG,. Med- 
nev, ‘ orator,’ 

redlid, adj., ‘honest, candid,’ from Mid 
HG. redelich, ‘eloquent, intelligent, up- 
right, sturdy,’ OHG. redalth, ‘intelligent’ ; 
allied to OHG. redia, MidHG. rede, ‘ under- 
standing, account.’ See Mede. 

Rieff (1.), n., ‘dosser, framework of 
staves for carrying on the back,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG, ré, n., OHG. réf, n., for 
earlier Goth. *hrip; comp. Olc. hrip, n., 
‘wooden frame for carrying coals or peat,’ 
MidE. and E. rip, ‘fish-basket.’ To the 
assumption that the word is primit. akin 
to Lat. corbis, ‘ basket,’ there is no phonetic 
objection (see Korb and Srebe), yet the 
Alem. variants seem to imply a Teut, pri- 
mary form *hréfo-. 

Rteff (2.), n., also Beef, n., ‘reef,’ Mod 
HG. only, a nautical term borrowed from 


LG. ; comp. Du. and E. reef, also Du. reven, 


‘to reef a sail.’ It is noteworthy that in 
Ole. 72, ‘rib,’ is used in the same sense. 
Ole. rifa, ‘to tack together,’ is probably 
most closely connected with the cognates. 

reffen, vb., ‘to hatchel hemp or flax,’ 
from MidHG. reffen (a variant of vaffen), 
‘to tug, pluck” The ModH@G. sense is 
probably based on a LG. word. Comp, 
Du, repel, ‘ breaking flax,’ repelen, ‘to break 
flax,’ KE. ripple, ‘ hatchel.’ 

rege, adj., ‘astir, lively, active,’ Mod 
HG. only ; see regen. 

Stegel, f., ‘rnle, regulation, principle,’ 
from MidHG. régel, régele, OHG. régula, f., . 
‘rule, especially of an order’; borrowed 
in this latter sense during the OHG. period 
when the monastic system was adopted 
(see Mofter, Mimfter, Wbt, and Monch), trom 
Lat. régula, pronounced régula in MidLat. 
(Lat. @ would be changed into OHG., 4, see 
Geter, Kveide, and Pein). This pronuncia- 
tion is also implied by AS. régul, m., and 
OF r. riule, ‘rule’ (1. rule, from MidE, reule, 
is derived from OFr. reule, Lat. regula). 

Rteger, m., from the equiv. MidHG. 
régen, OHG,. régan, m., ‘rain’; common 
to Teut. in the same sense ; comp. the cor- 
responding Goth. rign, n., Ole. regn, n., 
AS. régn, m., E. rain, Du. regen, OSax. 
régan. Primit, Teut. regna-, from pre-Teut. 
*reghno-, probably represents *mreghno-, if 
the word be connected with Gr. Bpéxew 
(for ppex-, wBpex-), ‘to wet’; Lat. rigare, 
‘to water, wet,’ may belong to the same 
Aryan root mregh. The compound Segen- 
bogen is found in all the Teut. languages ; 
MidHG. régenboge, OHG. réganbogo (Du., 
however, waterboog), E. rainbow, from AS. 
régnboga, Ole. reguboge, Goth. *rignbuga. 

regen, vb., ‘to stir up, move, excite,’ 
from MidHG. regen, ‘to cause to project, 
set up, excite, move, awaken,’ a factitive 
of MidHG. régen, ‘to rise, tower,’ hence 
primit, allied to raget. Akin also to Mid 
HG. rehe, ‘rigid, stiff? The Teut. root 
rag, réh, of these cognates has not yet been 
found in the allied languages. See rege. 

Rteh, n., ‘roe, deer,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. réch (gen. réhes), OHG, réh (gen, réhes), 
n,; the stem ratha- is common to Teut.; 
comp. Du. ree, AS. réhdeér, E. roe, Ole. ra; 
Goth. *7@ih is by chance not recorded, 
Allied also to OHG. and OLG. rého, m. 
(like AS. rd, m., from *rdéha), ‘roe, and 
reia (AS. rege). f., ‘caprea’; for another 
fem. form see Mie. Teut. ratha- from 
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raiko- can scarcely be related to Sans. reya, 
“buck of a species of antelopes.’ See fur- 
ther Hahnret. 

reiben, vb., ‘to rub, scratch, scour,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. riven, OHG. riban, 
for an older *wriban, whence Fr. riper, ‘ to 
scrape’; comp. LG. wriven, Du. wryven, 
‘to rub.” The Teut. root wtb has not yet 
been found in the other Aryan languages. 

Qteid, n., ‘empire, realm, kingdom,’ 
from MidHG. riche, n., OAG. rihhi, n., 
‘country under sovereign sway, kingdom, 
Roman-German emperor, authority, domi- 
nion’; corresponding to Goth, rezk, n., 
‘realm, dominion, power, authority,’ AS. 
riée, n., ‘realm, dominion, reign,’ OSax. 
rike, n., ‘realm, dominion, authority’ <A 
derivative with the suffix ja from Teut. 
*rik-, which has been preserved only in 
Goth. as reiks, ‘ruler, chief’ (yet also in 
proper names like §riedrid) and Heinridh). 
The rare OHG. str. vb. réhhan, ‘to reign 
over, take possession of, be mighty,’ is prop. 
a derivative of *rék-, ‘ruler, which again 
is a pre-l'eut. loan-word from the equiv. 
Kelt. rig (for another word, probably bor- 
rowed from Kelt. at the same period, see 
under %mt). The latter is primit. allied 
to Lat. rég-em, Sans. rdyan, ‘king’ (Aryan 
rég- would be orig. akin to Teut. rék, rah), 
which are connected with the Aryan root 
rég, ‘to direct’ (see redjt). See the follow- 
ing word. 

reich, adj., ‘rich, copious, abounding,’ 
from MidHG. riche, OHG. rihhi, adj., 
‘mighty, rich, splendid’; corresponding 
to OSax. réki, ‘mighty, powerful, AS. rice, 
‘mighty, powerful” E. rich, Goth. reiks, 
‘mighty, distinguished.’ From the G. adj. 
the equiv. Rom. cognates are derived ; 
comp. Ital. ricco, Fr. riche, ‘rich.’ The 
common Teut. adj. is a derivative of the 
root *rik, ‘king, discussed under the pre- 
ceding word, hence ‘ mighty’ is the earlier 
meaning of the cognates; ‘royal’ (Lat. 
régius) 1s the orig. sense. 

reidett, vb., ‘to reach, extend, suffice,’ 
from MidHG. ‘to arrive at, attain, proffer, 
suffice, extend,’ OHG. revhhen, ‘to proffer, 
extend’; corresponding to AS. r@éun (from 
*ratkjan), and the equiv. E. to reich. Its 
connection with Goth. rakjan, ‘to reach,’ 
rahtén, ‘to proffer,’ is not probable, for 
phonetic reasons; and on account of its 
meaning, the word can scarcely be related 
to the cognates of *7¢k, ‘ruler,’ mentioned 


under Metd). 


Qteif (1.), m., ‘encircling band, hoop, 
ring, from MidHG. and OHG, rei, m., 
‘ rope, cord, coiled rope, hoop, band, fetter, 
circle’; corresponding to Du. reep, ‘hoon, 
rope, AS. rdp, m., ‘strap, cord, rope,’ E. 
rope, Olc. reip, n., ‘rope,’ Goth. skauda- 
rawp, ‘shoe-thong,’ Gr. pads, ‘crooked,’ 
is probably not allied, and is best com- 
pared with Goth. wraigs, ‘crooked.’ 

Reif (2.), m., ‘rime, hoar-frost,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. rife, OHG. rifo, hrifo, 
m. ; corresponding to OLG. hripo, Du. ryp, 
‘rime, hoar-frost’ (Goth. *hretpa), The 
other dials. have a similarly sounding form, 
which is not, however, closely allied pho- 
netically ; Ole. hrim, AS. hrim, n., KE. rime, 
Du. rym, with the same meaning ; comp. 
MidHG. rémeln, ‘to cover with hoar-frost.’ 
Does hrim represent Teut. *hripma-, and 
thus belong to Meif? The comparison of 
AS. hrim with Gr. kpvpds, ‘frost,’ is un- 
tenable, 

reif, adj., ‘ripe, mature,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. rife, OHG. rifi, adj. ; correspond- 
ing to the equiv. OSax. rip2, Du. rip, AS. 
ripe, E. ripe, a verbal adj. allied to AS. 
ripan, ‘to reap’ (whence E. to reap), signi- 
fying ‘that which can be reaped.’ The 
Teut. root rip, with the orig. sense ‘ to cut, 
reap’ (comp. AS. réfter, sickle’), has not 
yet been found in the other Aryan lan- 
guages, 

Zreiger, see Reihen (1). 

Qteibe, f., from the equiv. MidHG: s*the, 
f., ‘row, line,’ allied to MidHG. rthen, 
OHG. rihan, ‘to range, put on a thread, 
fix,” to which MidHG. rage, f., ‘row, line,’ 
OHG. riga, ‘line, circular line,’ and Du. 
ry, ‘row, are akin. AS. rdw, ‘row, line’ 
(Goth. *raiwa, for *raigwa, allied to *reih- 
wan), whence E, row is also probably con- 
nected with these. The Teut, root rvhw, 
rathw, is related to Sans. rékhd, ‘streak, 
line’ (Aryan root rikh). 

Reihert (1.), Beige, m., ‘chain-dance, 
roundel, dance and song, frolic” from Mid 
HG. reve, reige, m., ‘a sort of dance in a 
long row across the field’; origin obscure. 
Comp. also E, ray, ‘a sort of dance,’ the 
etymology of which is equally obscure. 

Steihen (2.), m., ‘instep,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG, rihe, m.; OHG. rtho, m., ‘calf of 
the leg, hock. An older *wrtho may be 
assumed, since ModHG. Sift seems to be 
allied. 

reihert, vb., see Reihe. 

Stether, m., ‘heron, from the equiv. 
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MidHG. reiger, m.; OHG. *reiar, *redjar, 
are by chance not recorded ; comp. OSax. 
hretera, Du. reiger, AS. hrdgra, m., ‘heron.’ 
OHG. heigir and MidHG, heiger, ‘heron,’ 
are abnormal forms. 

Qteim, m., ‘rhyme,’ from MidHG. rim, 
m., ‘verse, line.’ To the assonant OHG, 
rim, m., this sense is unknown ; it signifies 
‘row, succession, number,’ and these mean- 
ings are attached to the corresponding words 
in the other OTeut. dials. ; comp. OSax. 
unrim, ‘innumerable quantity,’ AS. rim, 
‘number.’ From these OTent. words Mid 
HG. vim, ‘ verse,’ must be dissociated, and 
connected rather with Lat. rhythmus (versus 
rhythmicus). The ModHG, word acquired 
the sense of Fr. rime, ‘rhyme,’ in the time 
of Opitz. 
binden was used for reimen, ‘to rhyme,’ and 
Gebaude by the Meistersingers for Mteim. 
E. rhyme (Midi. rime, ‘rhymed poem, 
poem, rhyme’) is also borrowed from OFr. 
rume. 

reitt, adj., pure, clean, downright,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. reine, OHG. reini, older 
hreind, adj. ; corresponding to Goth. hrains, 
Ole. hreinn, OSax. hrént, North Fris. rian, 
‘pure’; in Du, and E., correspondences 
are wanting. The ModHG. sense (forwhich 
in Bay. and Swiss fauber is mostly used) is 
not found in the dials. ; eg., im Rhen.- 
France. and Swiss it signifies only ‘fine 
ground, sifted’ (of flour, sand, &c.), and 
belongs therefore to the Teut. root 77, 
pre-Teut. kv7, krei, ‘to winnow, sift,’ whence 
OHG. ritara (see Meiter), Lat. cri-brum, Gr. 
kpi-vew (for the adj. suflix -ni- see flein and 
fdjén). Hence ‘sifted’ may be assumed as 
the orig, sense of rein; comp. OLG. hrén- 
curnt, ‘wheat.’ 

Rteis (1.), m., ‘rice,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. ris, m. and n., which was borrowed 
from the equiv. MidLat. and Rom. réso-, 
m, and n.; comp. Ital. riso, Fr. riz (whence 
also E, rice, Du. rijst) ; the latter is usually 
traced to Lat. and Gr. dpugor (also dpuga), 
‘rice,’ which is derived from Sans. vriht 
through an Iran. medium. 

Rteis (2.), ‘twig, sprout,’ from MidHG. 
ris, OHG, ris, earlier hris, n., ‘branch’ ; 
corresponding to Du. ris, AS, hris, Ole. 
hrts, n., ‘twig, branch’; Goth. *hrets, n., 


is wanting. The Teut. cognates (Sweig, 
‘that which shakes, lives’) accord well 


with Goth. hrisjan, ‘to shake,’ OSax. hris- 
sian, AS. hrissan, ‘to tremble, quake.’ 


In the MidHG. period rime | 


— 


brushwood,’ from MidHG. risech, OHG. 
risach, n.; the collective of Reis (OTeut. 
hrisa-). 

Steife, f., ‘journey, travel, voyage,’ 


| from MidHG. reise, f., ‘departure, march, 
| journey, military expedition,’ OHG. reisa, 
f., ‘departure’; allied to OHG. résan, Mid 


HG, risen, ‘to mount, fall,’ OSax. risan, 


| ‘to rise, AS. risan, I. to rise, and the equiv. 


Goth. wr-reisan. The idea of vertical, and 
espec. of upward motion, thus belongs 
everywhere to the root rzs; therefore Reife 
is lit. ‘departure.’ Further, MidHG. and 
ModHG. reisen is a derivative of the subst. ; 
comp. also with the root rvs, E. to raise and 
(by the change of s into r) to rear. 
Ateifige, m., ‘trooper, horseman,’ from 
MidHG, revsec, adj., ‘mounted.’— Qteifi- 
gen, pl., ‘horsemen,’ usually connected 


| with MidHG. reise, ‘military expedition,’ 


yet it may be also a derivative of riten, ‘ to 
ride,’ since OHG. réso, ‘horseman,’ occurs 
(riptan- gives rissan-, vtsan-). 

reiRen, vb., ‘to tear, drag; sketch,’ 
from MidHG, rizen, OHG. rizan, earlier 
*wrizan, ‘to tear, tear in pieces, scratch, 
write’; corresponding to OSax. writan, ‘to 
tear in pieces, wound, write,’ AS. writtan, 
EK. to write, Olc. rita, ‘to write’; Goth. 
*wreitan, ‘to rend, write,’ is wanting, but 
is implied by Goth. writs, ‘streak, point.’ 
The various meanings of the cognates are 
explained by the manner in which runes 
were written or scratched on beech twigs. 
The Teut, root writ, which has been pre- 
served also in ModHG., Rif, Mis, viken, and 
reizen, has not yet been found in the non- 
Teut. languages. 

reifen, vb., ‘to ride,’ from MidHG. riten, 
OHG., ritan, ‘to move on, set out, drive, 
ride’; corresponding to Du. rijden, ‘to 
ride, drive, skate,’ AS. ridan, E. to ride, 
Ole. riSa, ‘to ride, travel; swing, hover.’ 
These words are based on the common 
Teut. rédan, with the general sense of con- 
tinued motion. This, as well as the fact 
that in Teut. there is no vb. used exclu- 
sively for ‘to ride,’ makes it probable that 
the art of riding is comparatively recent. 
Besides, in the allied languages no single 
term expresses this idea. It is also known 
that the art among the Greeks appears 


| after the time of Homer, and that it was 


still unknown to the Indians of the Rig- 
Veda. It is true that the Teutons are 
known to us as horsemen from their ear- 


—Reifig, Beific, n., ‘small twigs, | liest appearance in history, but the evolu- 
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tion of the word teiten (comp. Lat. equo veh?) 
proves that the art is of recent origin. The 
Teut. verbal stem r2, for pre-Teut. r2dh, 
reidh, corresponds to Olr. riad, ‘ driving, 
riding’ (riadaim, ‘1 drive’), OGall. réda, 
‘waggon’ (comp. Gr. €-pidos, ‘messenger, 
servant’?). The general meaning is seen 
also in AS. rdd, f., ‘journey, expedition,’ H, 
road, as well as in the cognates under bereit. 

Rtreifer, f., «coarse sieve, riddle,’ from 
MidHG, riter, OHG. ritara, f., ‘sieve,’ for 
earlier *hritara; corresponding to AS. 
hridder, f., ‘sieve, whence E, riddle, For 
the Teut, root Art in the sense of ‘to sift, 
winnow,’ see rein. The OHG. suffix tara, 
from pre-Teut. thré (Goth. *hret-dra, f.), cor- 
responds to~brum for -thrum in Lat.cribrum 
(br from thr, as in ruber, épvOpds), equiv. to 
Olt. criathar, ‘ sieve’; Aryan kreithro- may 
be assumed. ModHG. Stiver, ‘sieve,’ is 
not connected with this word. 

reizen, vb., ‘to stimulate, excite, charm,’ 
from MidHG. reitzen, reczen, OHG. reizzen, 
revzen, ‘to charm, entice, lead astray’; the 
form with ¢z is due to Goth. #. Appa- 
rently a factitive of reifen, hence lit. * to 
cause to drag, make one come out of one- 
self’? ; comp. Ole. reita, ‘to stir up, irri- 
tate.’ Comp. beizen, hetzen. 

reiken, vb., ‘to twist, wrench,’ from 
MidHG. renken, OHG. renchen, ‘to turn 
this way and that,’ for an earlier *wrank- 
jan (from the stem rank, ‘to dislocate,’ are 
derived the Rom. cognates, Ital. ranco, 
‘lame, rancare, ‘to halt’). AS. wren, 
‘bend, artifice,’ AS. wrenéan, ‘to turn,’ E, 
wrench, subst. and vb. The corresponding 
vb. is ingen, Teut. wringan; the k& of 
renfen (probably for kk) coinpared with the 
g of ringen resembles the variation in biicfen 
and biegen, Veen and Goth. bilaigén, &c. 
With the pre-Teut. root wrenk (wreng) 
comp. Gr. péuBa, ‘to turn,’ pduBos, § top.’ 
Comp. SJtant. 

rennet, vb., ‘to run,’ from MidHG. 
and OHG. rennen, prop. ‘to cause to flow, 
chase, drive,’ espec. ‘to make a horse leap, 
burst,’ hence the reflexive meaning of the 
ModHG. word; corresponding to OSax. 
rennian, Goth. rannjan, which are factitives 
of rinnen. 

Stenntfier, n., ‘reindeer,’ ModHG. only, 
from the equiv. Swed. ren, which is de- 
rived from Ole. hreinn (AS. hrén), whence 
also Du. rendier, E. reindeer; trom the 
same source probably are Ital. sangifero, 
Fr. rangier (and renne), ‘reindeer. Ole. 


hreinn is usually considered to be a Finn, 
and Lapp. loan-word (raingo). 

Btenfe, f, ‘rent, rental, from MidHG. 
rénte, ‘income, produce, advantage ; contri- 
vance.’ Borrowed from Fr. rente, Mgd Lat. 
renta, Ital. rendita, whence even in OHG. 
rentén, to count up.’ 

Rteff, m., ‘rest, remnant, remains,’ Mod 
HG. only, from Fr. reste, m. 

reffen, vb., ‘to rescue, save,’ from Mid 
HG. and OHG. retten, ‘to snatch from, 
rescue’; comp. Du. redden, OF ris. hredda, 
AS. hreddan, ‘to snatch from, set free,’ E. 
to rid; Goth. *hradjan may be assumed. 
The Teut. root hrad, from pre-Teut. krath, 
corresponds to the Sans. root ¢grath, ‘to 
let go’ (pres. grathdydmt). 

Bielfid, Bieffig, m., ‘radish,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG, r¢tech, retich, OHG. retth, 
rdith, m.; corresponding to AS. redid; 
borrowed from Lat. rédic-em (nom. radia), 
which, as the HG. guttural indicates, is 
found with the Teut. accent prior to the 
OHG., period. 
word from Fr. radis. 

Bleue, f., ‘repentance, from MidHG. 
riwwe, f., ‘sadness, pain, mourning, repent- 
ance,’ OHG. riwwa, earlier hriwwa, f. ; cor- 
responding to Du. rouw, AS. hredw, ‘ grief, 
mourning, repentance.’ Allied to an obso- 
lete OHG. vb. Ariuwan, MidHG. riwwen, 
‘to feel pain, be sorry’; corresponding to 
AS. hreéwan, ‘to vex, grieve,’ E. to rue, to 
which ruth is akin; Ole. hryggva, ‘to 
sadden.’ Goth. *hriggwanis wanting. The 
Teut. hri, ‘to be sad, sadden,’ has no cor- 
respondences in the other Aryan languages. 

Bteufe, f., ‘weir-basket, weel,’ from 
MidHG. riuse, OHG. rasa, rissa, f., ‘ weel, 
fish-basket’ (from Goth. *risjé) ; a craded 
and lengthened form of Goth. raus (see 
Rohr). Hence Meufe means lit. ‘that which 
is made of reeds,’ 

reife, vb., ‘to root out, grub up, from 
MidHG. riuten, ‘to root out, make fertile’ ; 
to this is allied OHG. riuti, MidHG. riute, 
n., ‘land made fertile by uprooting,’ Ole. 
rydja, ‘to make fertile.’ Whether OHG. 
riostar, riostra, MidHG. riester, ‘ plough, 
plough-handle,’ dial. Miefter, is connected 
with this word is uncertain. See roden. 

Bteufer, m., ‘trooper,’ first occurs in 
early ModHG., formed from Du. ruiter, 
‘trooper, which has nothing to do with 
reiten, ‘to ride.’ The word is based rather 
on MidlLat, ruptarn (for ruptuari2), rutarie 
(ex Gallica pronuntiatione); thus were 


E. radish is a later loan- > 
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“ dicti quidam praedones sub XI. saeculum 
ex rusticis collecti ac conflati qui provincias 
populabantur et interdum militiae princi- 
pum sese addicebant”: ‘these people were 
often on horseback.” Thus Du. rwiter 
could easily acquire the meaning ‘ horse- 
man’; comp. Du. ruiten, ‘to plunder.’ See 
Motte. 

Qthabarber, m., ‘rhubarb,’ ModHG. 
only, from Ital, rabarbaro, Fr. rhubarbe ; 
also earlier ModHG, Mbhapontif, from Fr, 
rapontique. ‘The word is based on the Mid 
Lat. ra-, reu-ponticum, -barbarwm, alsoradia 
pontica, -barbara, ‘a plant growing on the 
banks of the Volga.’ 

Vthede, f., ‘roadstead, road,’ ModHG. 
only, from LG. ; comp. Du. ree, reede, MidE. 
rade, K. road ; from the E. class are derived 
the equiv. Ital. rada and Fr. rade. Orig. 
sense probably ‘place where ships are 
equipped’; allied to the Teut. root raid, 
‘to prepare’; comp. Ole. reve, ‘ship’s 
equipment.’ See bereit. 

ribbeln, vb., ‘to rub briskly, scour,’ 
ModHG. only, intensive of reiben. 

richfer, vb., ‘ to regulate, direct, judge, 
condemn,’ from MidHG. and OHG, rihten, 
‘to set right, denomin. from red}. 

Bticke, f., ‘doe,’ by chance recorded only 
in ModHG.; MidHG. *riche and OHG. 
*riccha are wanting, but may be assumed 
from the archaic form of ModHG, Mice 
(Swiss rikye). In Goth. *rikki, ‘doe, would 
be a derivative fem. form of Stel (ratha-). 

riechen, vb., ‘to smell, from MidHG, 
riechen, OHG. riohhan, str. vb., ‘to smoke, 
steam, emit vapour, smell’; comp. Du. 
ruiken, rieken, ‘to smell, AS. redcan, ‘to 
smoke, emit vapour,’ Ole, rj#ka, ‘to smoke, 
exhale” The Teut. root rvk signified ‘to 
smoke’; see further under Jtaud and 
Gerud. In the non-Teut, languages the 
stem is not found. 

Rtiefe, f., ‘furrow in wood, stone, &c.,’ 
ModHG. only, from LG. ; comp. AS. gert- 
fian, ‘to wrinkle,’ with which E. rifle, lit. 
‘the fluted weapon,’ and rivel, ‘ wrinkle, 
fold, are connected. Ole. rifa, f., ‘slit, 
rift,’ allied to Ole. réfa, ‘to tear to pieces, slit.’ 

Btiege, f., ‘row,’ from MidHG. rige, 
OHG. riga, f., ‘line, row’ (Goth. *riga, f., 
is wanting) ; allied to Reihe, OHG, rihan, ‘to 
formina row.’ From G. are derived Ital. 
riga, ‘line, strip,’ and rigoletto, ‘chain-dance.’ 

Btiegel, m., ‘rail, bar, bolt,’ from Mid 
HG. rigel, OHG. ragil, m., ‘crossbar for 
fastening’; corresponding to MidE. and 


E, rail, Du. and Swed. regel, ‘bolt’ It is 
scarcely allied to OHG. rihan, ‘to form in 
a row.’ 

iement, m., ‘strap, thong, string,’ from 
Mane view, OH: riomo, m., band, 
girdle, strap’; corresponding to OSax. 
riomo, m., Du. riem, AS. reéma, ‘strap’ ; 
Goth. *riuma, m.,-is wanting. Gr. soya, 
‘towing-line, rope, is primit. allied, and 
hence the Aryan root was probably ré (Gr. 
épta), ‘to draw.’ 

ties, n., ‘ream,’ from the equiv. late 
MidHG. ris (713, vist), m., f. and n.; in Du. 
rem, K. ream. These late Teut. cognates 
are borrowed from Rom.; comp. the equiv. 
MidLat. and Ital. risma, Fr. vame. It is 
true that the MidHG. form still requires 
further explanation, The ultimate source 
of MidLat. and Ital. risma is Arab. rizma, 
‘bale, bundle,’ espec. ‘ packing-paper.’ 

Stiefe, m., ‘giant,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. rise, OHG. risi, riso, m.; comp. OSax. 
wrisi-lic, ‘ gigantic,” OLG. wrisil, Du. reus, 
‘giant.’ Goth. *wrist-, or rather *wrisjan-, 
iswanting. Itseems primit. allied to Sans. 
vrgan, ‘mighty, manly, strong, to which 
Olr. fairsing, ‘great, powerful,’ is also 
probably akin. 

Qtiefter, m., ‘wrist, instep, patch (on a 
shoe),’ ModHG, only ; probably a primit. 
word, but of obscure origin. This word, 
which is unknown to Bay., has, according 
to Swiss riester, rvestere, m. and f.,a genuine 
diphthong equiv. to Goth. zw; hence Mid 
HG. altrmze, riuze, ‘cobbler, preserved in 
ModHG. dials. as MA ltreife, ‘second-hand 
dealer,’ is perhaps allied. 

QtieBling, m., ‘small white field-grape,’ 
ModHG. only ; perhaps a derivative of 
Rief, ‘Rhetia’ (Tyrol), so that Miefling 
is lit. ‘Rheetian’ (wine). 

Qtief (in the LG. form Mied), n., ‘reed,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. riet, OHG. riot, 
earlier hriot, n.; common to West Teut. in 
the same sense; comp. OSax. hreod, Du. 
riet, AS. hreéd, E. reed. Goth. *hriuda is 
wanting. Pre-Teut. *kreudho- is not found 
in the other groups. 

Quiff, n., ‘reef,’ ModHG. only, from LG. 
riff, reff; comp. the equiv. Du. rif, n., E. 
reef, aud Ole. rif. The latter is equiv. in 
sound to Goth. 77, ‘rib,’ but this is probably 
only an accident. It has been thought to 
be allied to Ole. réfa, ‘to slit, split, rifa, 
‘rift, split?; hence probably Stiff means 
lit. ‘the dissevered, cleft, mass of rock,’ 
then ‘reef,’ 
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RNiffel, Wiiffel, n., ‘flux-comb, ripple ; | with effort.’ With this are connected Mod 


censure,’ probably allied to MidHG, rif- 
feln, rifeln, ‘to comb or hatchel flax,’ riffel, 
‘mattock,’ OHG. rifila, ‘saw’ G. has 
similar figurative terms for ‘ to find fault 
with, inveigh against’ (similar to etwas 
purdhhedeln, ‘to censure’). Comp. veffen. 

Bind, n., ‘horned cattle,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG.+rint (gen. rindes), OHG. rind, earlier 
hrind, n. ; Goth. *hrinpis, n., is wanting ; 
AS. hrg ber (hrider, hrid-), MidE. rother, Du. 
vund, ‘horned cattle, imply Goth. *hrunpis, 
a graded variant allied to $ind, Goth. 
*hrinbis. OHG. hrind is usually con- 
nected, like Hirfd), with the stem ker, ‘horn, 
horned’ (see Horn), appearing in Gr. képas, 
and also with Gr. xpus, ‘ram.’ The G 
word is, however, probably not allied to 
these words. 

RBAinde, f., ‘rind, crust, bark,’ from Mid 
HG. rinde, OHG. rinta, f., ‘rind of trees, 
crust,’ also (rarely) ‘bread-crust’; corre- 
sponding to AS. rind, E. rind. Its kinship 
with Mand and Mamft is undoubted ; their 
common root seems to be rem, ram, ‘to 
cease, end’ ; comp. espec. AS. revma, rvma, 
E.rim. Some etymologists connect it with 
Goth. rimis, ‘repose’; comp. Sans. ram, 
“to cease, rest.’ 

Rting, m., ‘ring, circle, link, from 
MidHG. rine (gen. ringes), OHG. ring, 
earlier hring, m., ‘ring, hoop, circular 
object’; comp. OSax. hring, Du. ring, AS. 
hring, KE. ring, Ole. hringr, m. The com- 
mon Teut. word, which implies a casually 
non-existent Goth. *riggs, denoted a circle, 
and everything of a circular form, Pre- 
Teut. krengho- appears also in the corre- 
sponding OSlov. krggz, m., ‘circle, kragli, 
‘round.’ From the Teut. word, which 
also signifies ‘assembly’ (grouped in a 
circle), are derived the Rom. cognates, Ital. 
aringo, ‘rostrum,’ Fr. harangue, ‘public 
speech,’ and Fr. rang. 

Ringel, m., ‘ringlet, curl,’ dimin. of the 
preceding word; MidHG. ringele, ‘mari- 
gold,” OHG. ringila, f., ‘marigold, helio- 
trope.’ 

rigert, vb.. ‘to encircle; wring, wrestle, 
strive,’ from MidHG. ringen, ‘to move to 
and fro, exert oneself, wind,’ OHG. ringan, 
from an earlier *wringan; comp. Du. 
wringen, ‘to wring, squeeze,’ AS. wringan, 
E. to wring ; Goth. *wriggan is implied by 
wruggd, ‘snare.’ The root wring, identical 
with the root wrank (see renfen), meant 
orig. ‘to turn in a winding manner, move 


HG. Manfe, E. wrong, MidE. wrang, ‘ bent, 
perverted, wrong’ (Ole. rangr, ‘ bent, 
wrong, ModDu. wrang, ‘sour, bitter’), 
and E. to wrangle. Perhaps swviirgen (root 
wig) is allied; E. to sing is, however, not 
connected, since it comes from AS. hringan. 

Qtinken, ‘large ring, buckle,’ an Up 
G. word, from MidHG. rinke, m. and f., 
‘buckle, clasp,’ whence MidHG. rinkel, 
‘small buckle’; an old derivative of 
Ring (OHG. rinka, from the primit. form 
*hringjén). 

Qtinne, f., ‘channel, gutter,- groove,’ 
from MidHG. rinne, f., OHG. rinna, f., 
‘watercourse, MidHG. also ‘gutter, eaves- 
trough” Comp. Goth. rinnd, f., ‘brook,’ 
and AS. rynele, E. rindle. Connected with 
the following word. 

rimmnen, vb., ‘to run, flow, leak, drop, 
from MidHG. rinnen, OHG. rinnan, ‘to 
flow, swim, run.’ This vb. is common. to 
Teut. in the same sense; Goth. rinnan, 
AS. zrnan, E. to run, Du. runnen, OSax. 
rinnan; the orig. sense of all these is ‘to 
move on rapidly.’ The nn of Goth. rin- 
nan is usually regarded as a part of the 
pres. stem for no (comp. Gr. ddxvw, Lat. 
sper-no), and a root ren, run, is assumed, 
which is preserved in AS. ryne (from 
*runi-). 

Stippe (Luther, Miebe), f., ‘rib,’ from 
MidHG. rippe (ribe), n. and f., OHG. rippa, 
f., ruppt (rub), n., ‘rib’; corresponding to 
the equiv. Du. rib, ribbe, AS. ribb, E. rib, 
Ole. rif; Goth. *ribi, n. (plur. *ridja), is 
by chance not recorded. Teut. ribja-, from 
pre-Teut. rebhyo-, is cognate with ModHG. 
Rebe and OSlov. rebro, n., ‘rib,’ from rebhro-. 
See Mebe, where ‘entwining’ is deduced as 
the prim. meaning of Mipype. 

Rtifpe, f, ‘panicle,’ from MidHG. rispe, 
f., ‘branches, bushes,’ akin to OHG. hris- 
pahi, n., ‘bushes’; of obscure origin. The 
derivation from OHG. hréspan, MidHG. 
réspen, ‘to pluck, gather,’ is not quite satis- 
factory. 

tiff, m., ‘wrist, instep ; withers,’ from 
MidHG, rist, riste, m., f., and n., ‘wrist, 
instep’; OHG. *rist, as well as the implied 
earlier *wrist, are by chance not recorded ; 
comp. Du. wrist (dial. Frift), AS. wyrst, 
wrist, E. wrist, OF ris. riust, wirst, ‘ wrist, 
ankle, Ole. rist, f., ‘instep’; Goth. *wrists 
is not recorded. The primit. meaning of 
the cognates is usually assumed to be 
‘turning-point,’ §ift being referred to a 
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Teut. root wrt, ‘to turn,’ which has been 
pe in EK. to writhe, as well as in Mod. 

G. Meitel, ‘packing-stick’ (MidHG. reitel 
for an earlier *wrevtel), Other etymolo- 
gists connect the word with Gr. pi¢a (from 
*Fourda?), ‘root. Yet OHG. riho (for 
earlier *wrtho), ModHG. Reihen, is probably 
most closely connected with the cognates 
of Rift, so that Goth, *wristi- would repre- 
sent wrthsti-, and thus imply an Aryan 
root wrth. 

2tif, m., ‘cleft, gap, schism,’ from Mid 
HG. 713, m., ‘cleft’; the corresponding 
OHG. 73, m., in contrast to the MidHG. 
and ModHG,. which are connected with 
the vb. reifen, preserves the earlier mean- 
ing ‘letter’ (Goth. writs, ‘stroke, point’), 
which connects it with Goth. writan, ‘to 
write, draw’ (see reifen). Comp., more- 
over, Sif, in the earlier sense of ‘sketch.’ 

Stiff, m., ‘ride,’ first occurs in early 
ModHG., ; a derivative of reiten. 

Biffer, m., ‘ fever,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. rite, ritte, OHG. rito, ritto, m., 
for an earlier *hripjo, ‘fever’; so too AS. 
hripa, m., ‘fever’; allied to OHG. ridon, 
MidHG. riden, ‘to shiver,’ AS. hribian, 
‘to shiver in a fever, OHG. rido, ‘ shiver- 
ing, AS. hrip, ‘storm. The root hrip, 
pre-Teut. krit, ‘to move wildly,’ appears 
also in Olr, crith, ‘shivering.’ 

iffer, n., ‘chevalier, knight,’ from 
MidHG. ritter, riter, m., ‘horseman, knight’ 
(also réitwre); the form with tt is due to a 
confusion with OHG. ritto, ‘horseman’ 
(from ridjo). See vetten and Meuter. 

Rtifge, f, ‘rift, rent,’ from MidHG. riz 
(gen. retzes), m., ‘rift, wound, like rigen, 
from MidHG, ritzen, ‘to scratch, wound,’ 
OHG. rizzen, rizedn ; allied to retfen. 

Btobbe, f., ‘sea-dog, seal” borrowed 
froin LG., like most ModHG. words with 
a medial 6b (Cbhbe, Krabbe, &c.); comp. Du. 
rob, m., ‘sea-dog, seal’; the equiv. Scand. 
kobbi, similar in sound (akin to képr, ‘ young 
sea-dog’), is not allied. The Teut. word, 
Goth. *silha- (comp. AS. seolh, E. seal, 
OHG. sélah, Ole, selr) became obsolete in 
G. at an early period. The source and 
history of the LG. term is obscure. 

Roche (1.), m., ‘ray, thornback,’ from 
LG. ruche; comp. the equiv. Du. roch, rog, 
AS. reohha, *rohha, whence Mid, rethe, 
youhe; also E, roach, roche? (E. ray is de- 
rived from Lat. raja, whence also Ital. 
vaja, Fr, rave). 

Btoche (2.), m., ‘castle’ (at chess), from 


the equiv. MidHG, roch, n.; borrowed with 


- chess-playing from the Fr. (roc, whence 


also MidE. and E, rook), The ultimate 
source is Pers, rukh, rokh, ‘archer mounted 
on an elephant*(at chess). Deriy. rodjieveit. 

récheli, vb., ‘to rattle, from MidHG, 
richeln, ritheln, ‘to neigh, roar, rattle’; 
allied to OHG. rohén, MidHG. rohen, ‘ to 
grunt, roar’ ; comp. Du. rogchelen, ‘to spit 
out.’ The Tent. root ruh, ruhh, preserved 
in these words, has been connected with 
the Slay. root ryk (from r#k) ; comp. OSloy. 
rykati, ryknati, ‘to roar’ (Lett. fakt), to 
which has to be added perhaps the Gr.- 
Lat. root rug in rugire, ‘to roar,’ dpuypés, 
‘roaring,’ 

RBtock, m., ‘coat, robe, petticoat,’ from 
MidHG. roc (gen. rockes), OHG. rocch, m, 
‘outer garment, coat’; corresponding to 
the equiv. Du. rok, OF ris. rok, AS. rocc, 
Olc. rokkr ; the implied Goth. *rukka- is 
wanting. From the Teut. counates is de- 
rived the Rom. class, Fr. rochet, ‘surplice’ 
(MidLat roccus, ‘ coat’), which again passed 
into KE. (rochet). The early bistory of the 
Teut. cognates is obscure ; allied to Mocfen ?, 

Qtocker, m., ‘distaff’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. rocke, OHG. roccho, m.; common 
to Teut. in the same sense ; comp. Du. rok, 
rocken, AS, *rocca, MidE. rocke, E. rock, 
Ole. rokkr ; Goth. *rukka is by chance not 
recorded. The Teut. word passed into 
Rom. ; comp. Ital. rocea, ‘distaff? It may 
be doubted whether Mocken and Mor are 
derived from an old root ruk, ‘to spin,’ 
which does not occur elsewhere. At any 
rate, Jtocten is not connected with the equiv. 
LG. wocken, since the cognates of Qocfen, 
according to the LG. and KE. terms, have 
not lost an initial w. 

redeit, vb., ‘to root out,’ from MidHG. 
roden, the MidG. and LG. variant of riuten, 
‘to root out.’ 

Qtodomonfade, f., ‘boasting, bluster, 
swaggering,’ from the equiv. Fr. rodomon- 
tade, Ital. rodomondata, f. Rodomonte is 
derived from Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, 
and is-the name of a boastful Moorish 
hero ; it first appears in Boiardo’s Orlando 
Innamorata, and means lit. ‘ roller of moun- 
tains, one who boasts that he can roll away 
mountains.’ 

Qtogen, m., ‘roe, spawn,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. rogen, OHG. rogan, m., for 
an earlier *hrogan, m. ; also MidHG. roge, 
OHG. rogo, m, ; corresponding to the equiy, 
Ole. hrogn, n. plur., AS, *hrogn, E. roan, 
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roe, Goth. *hrugna- is by chance not re- 
corded. The true source of the word can- 
not be found; some connect it with AS. 
hrog, ‘nasal mucus,’ others with Gr. kpdxn, 
‘pebble, Sans. garkara, ‘ gravel. 
Rtoggen, m., for the genuine HG. Rocke, 
Nocfen (im Bay. and Hess., Korn is almost 
invariably used), ‘rye.’ The gg of the 
ModHG. written form is either LG. or 
Swiss (see Ggge in list of corrections) ; in 
MidHG. rocke, OHG. rocko, m., ‘rye, secale’; 
corresponding to OSax. roggo, Du. rogge. 
UpG., as well as LG. and Fris,,. imply the 
prim. form *rdggn-. On the other hand, E. 
and Scand. assume a Goth. *rdzgi- 5 comp. 
AS. ryge, E. rye, and the equiv. Ole. ragr. 
Pre-Teut. rugli- is proved by Lith. rug7s, 
‘rye-corn’ (ruget, pl., rye’), OSlov. riaz, 
‘rye’ (Gr. dpufa, ‘rice,’ from Sans. vrthi, is 
not allied). Among the East Aryans this 
term is wanting. 
rvoh, adj., ‘rude, raw, crude, rough,’ 
from MidHG,. 76 (infl. rdwer), OHG. ré 
(infl. rdwér), ‘raw, uncooked, rude’ (for 
earlier hriéiwa-); comp the equiv. OSax. 
hrd, Du. raaww, AS. hred, EK. raw, Ole. 
hrar (for *hravr), ‘raw, uncooked.’ This 
adj., which is wanting in Goth. (*hrawa-, 
*hréwa-), points to a Teut. root hr, from 
pre-Teut. kra, which appears in numerous 
forms, such as Lat. crwor, cruentas, cridus 
(for *cruvidus ?), Gr. xpéas, ‘flesh,’ Sans, 
kravis, ‘raw meat,’ Sans. kréras, ‘bloody,’ 
OSloy. krivi, Lith. kratjas, ‘blood,’ 
Btobr, n., ‘reed, cane, rush,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. and OHG. rér (gen. réres), 
n.; an earlier *rauza is to be assumed ; 
comp. Goth. raus, n., Ole. reyr, m., Du. 
woer, ‘reed’ (wanting in OSax., AS., and 
E.). The Teut. form in s, closely allied to 
tlie Goth., passed into Rom.; comp. Fr. 
roseau, ‘reed,’ and the equiv. Prov. raus. 
The form rausa-, with which Seufe and 
Rohre (Moft, (1) ?) are also connected, is re- 
lated to Lat. ruscwm, ‘butcher’s broom’ ; 
comp. Movs with Lat, museus. 
Btohrdoomme!, f., ‘bittern,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. rértwmel, m.; the word has 
been variously corrupted in OHG. and 
MidHG., finally resulting in the ModHG. 
form. In OHG. occur horo-tukel, horo- 
twmil, lit. ‘mud, slime tumbler’ (*rértwmil 
is not found in OHG.). MidDu. roesdomel ; 
AS. has a remarkable form, rédradwmbla, 
with the same meaning, The wide diffu- 
sion of these cognates, transformed in vari- 
ous ways by popular etymology, but closely 


resembling one another in sound, leaves 
no doubt as to their genuine Teut. origin. 
The usual assumption that they are all 
corruptions of Lat. crecopulus, cretobolus, 


. onocrotalus won’t bear investigation. 


Rtdhre,. f., ‘tube, pipe, flue,’ from Mid 
HG. rere, OHG. réra, rérra, from an earlier 
réred, f., ‘reed stalk, hollow stalk, reed’ ; 
a derivative of Mohr, OHG. rér (Goth. 
*rauejé, f., is wanting); hence Méhre is lit. 
‘the reed-shaped,’ 

réhrer, vb., ‘to bellow,’ from MidHG. 
réren, OHG. rérén, ‘to bleat, roar’; corre- 
sponding to AS. rdrian, I. to roar. 

Rtolle, f, ‘roll, roller, pulley, scroll, 
actor’s part,’ from MidHG. rolle, rulle, f., 


- ‘rotulus,’ also rodel, rottel, m. and f., ‘scroll, 


list, document’; formed from MidLat. 
rotulus, rotula, or rather the corresponding 
Rom. cognates. Comp. Ital. rotolo, rullo, 
Fr. réle; whence also E. to roll, MidHG. 
and ModHG. rollen, Fr. rowler, Ital. rullare. 

Bidmer, m., ‘green, bulging wine-glass ; 
rummer’ (‘ Roman glass’ 2). 

rdfche, adj., ‘prompt, lively, alert, fresh,’ 
an UpG. word (Bav. and Swiss r@¥ ‘lively, 
precipitous, harsh’), from MidHG. résch, 


' resche, OHG. résc, résct, ‘nimble, hasty, 


fresh’; cognate terms from which we may 
infer the prim. form (Goth. rausqa-?) are 
entirely wanting. The connection of the 
word with rafch is uncertain. 

Stofe, f, ‘rose, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. rése, OHG. résa, f. ; comp. the equiv. 
Du. roos, AS. rdse, E. rose ; adopted in the 
OHG. period from Lat. rdésa. Had the 
word been borrowed earlier, the Lat. quan- 
tity would have been retained in G. (in Lilie, 
from Lat. lélia, the vowel was shortened, 
because Jélja was the pronunciation in Mid 
Lat.). Lat. *rdésa is, however, implied also 
by the Rom. cognates,. Ital. rosa and Fr. 
rosé. A Lat. 6 must have led in OHG. 
to the form *ruosa ; comp. OHG. scuola, 

school,’ from Lat. scédla. 

Btofine, f., ‘raisin,’ from the equiv. late 
MidHG, réstne (rasin),.f.; the latter, like 
MidLat. rosina, is a corruption of Fr. 
raisin (sec, ‘raisin’), which, with Ital. raci- 
molo, ‘bunch of grapes,’ is due to. Lat. racé- 
mus, ‘berry’; comp. further Du. rozijn, 
razyn, KH. raisin. 

Stosmariit, m., ‘rosemary,’ first occurs 
in early ModHG., formed from the equiv. 
Lat. rosmarinus, whence also Du. rozemarijn 
and MidE, rosmarine, E, rosemary (imply- 
ing a connection with Mary); the word in 


Ros ( 


G. and E. is instinctively connected with 
Nofe, rose.’ 

Qtoff (1.), m., ‘grate, gridiron,’ from 
MidHG. rést, m., ‘grate, funeral pile, glow, 
fire” OHG, rdést, m., résta, f., ‘small grid- 
iron, frying-pan.’? The current derivation 
from Mohr, in which case we should have 
to assume ‘iron grating’ as the primit. 
sense of Soft, does not satisfy the meaning 
(OHG. réstpfanna, MidHG. réstpfunne). 
Derivative réffen, ‘to roast, broil,’ Mid 
HG. reesten, OHG. résten, ‘to lay on the 
gridiron, roast’; hence the Rom. cognates, 
Ital. arrostir, ‘to roast, Fr. rétir, and from 
this again comes E, to roast. 

Stoft (2.), m., ‘rust, mildew, blight,’ 
from MidHG. and OHG. rost, m., ‘rust, 
aerugo,rubigo’; corresponding tothe equiy. 
OSax. rost, Du. roest, AS. rast, E. rust 
(Scotch roost), For Goth. *rdsta-, ‘rust,’ 
nidwa, f., was used. oft belongs to the 
Teut. root rad (pre-Teut. rudh), ‘to be 
red,’ appearing in ModHG. rot. From 
the same root was formed the equiv. OHG. 
roswmo, which assumed early in MidHG. 
the meaning ‘freckle,’ as well as Olc. ry, 
n., MidHG. rot, m. and n., OSlov. rizda 
(for rudja), f., Lith. rdtdis (rudétd, ‘ to rust’), 
Lat. robigo, ‘rust’; also Lett. rdésa, ‘rust,’ 
rusta, ‘brown colour’ 

réffer (1.), see under Moft (1). 

roffer (2.), vb., ‘to steep, water-rot flax 
oer hemp,’ from MidHG. rezen, reetzen, ‘ to 
rot, cause to rot,’ implying a connection 
With régften (1); allied to 763, adj., ‘mellow, 
soft,’ r633en, ‘to rot,’ and OHG. 7653én, ‘to 
rot” From a Teut. root raut, ‘to rot’; 
comp. Du. rot, ‘rotten, decayed,’ OSax. 
rétén, * to rot, AS. rotian, E. to rot, to ret 
(from AS, *redtian 2), ‘to steep, water-rot,’ 
Olc. rotenn, ‘ putrefied’; see votten (2). 

Rtof (1.), n., ‘horse, steed,’ from MidHG. 
and OHG. ros (gen. rosses), n., ‘ horse,’ espec. 
‘charger, for earlier *hrossa-; comp. OSax. 
hross, Du. ros, AS. hors, E. horse, Ole. hross, 
n., ‘horse.’ Goth. *hrussa- is wanting, the 
term used being OAryan athwa- (OSax. 
éhu, AS. eoh, Olc. j6r), equiv. to Lat. eguus, 
Gr. iaros, Sans. deva-s (Lith. aszvd, ‘mare’). 
In MidHG. the term $Bferd appears ; Mof 
is still used almost exclusively in UpG. 
with the general sense of ‘horse. From 
the Teut. cognates is derived the Rom. 
term, Fr. rosse, ‘ sorry horse, jade.’ The 
origin of Teut. Wrussa- is uncertain ; as far 
as the meaning is concerned, it may be 
compared, as is usually done, with Lat. 
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currere for *curs-ere, *crs-ere, root krs, ‘to 
run,’ or with the Sans. root kérd, ‘to leap,’ 
with which Ole. hress, ‘quick,’ may also 
be connected. For another derivation see 
viiften— Mokfaufcher, m., ‘ horse-dealer,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. rostéscher, rosti- 
uscher, m. (see taufden), retains the orig. 
sense of the old word Mof. 

BtofR (2.), n., ‘honeycomb, from the 
equiv. MidHG. 743, raze, f.; OHG. *rdza 
is by chance not recorded ; corresponding 
to OLG, rdta, ‘favus, Du. raat, f., ‘virgin 
honey’; undoubtedly a genuine Teut. term. 
The derivation from Lat. radius is un- 
founded; OFr. raie de miel (from raie, 
‘ray,’ radius) is due to the influence of the 
Teut. word, in Goth. *réta, f., which can- 
not, however, be traced farther back. 

rof, adj., ‘red, from the equiv. MidHG. 
and OHG. 76, adj. ; corresponding to the 
equiy. Goth. raups, Ole. raudr, AS. read, 
Ki. red (AS. also reéd, Olc. 7j65r, ‘ red’), 
Du. rood, OSax. réd. Goth, and common 
Teut. rauda-, from pre-Teut. roudho-, is a 
graded form of the widely-diffused Aryan 
root rudh, ‘to be red, which appears also 
in ModHG. Soft (2), as well as in OHG. 
rutichén, ‘to be reddish,” MidHG. réten, 
‘to redden, and MidHG. rét, ‘red’ ; also 
in Goth. gartudjé, ‘shamefacedness, and 
perhaps Goth. *bi-rusnjan, ‘to honour,’ 
AS. rudu, ‘redness,’ and réd, ‘red, E. rud 
(AS. rudduc, E. ruddock). In the non-Teut. 
languages, besides the words adduced under 
MRojt (2), the following are the principal cog- 
nates: Sans. rudhird-s, ‘red,’ réhita, ‘red’ 
(for *rédhita) ; Gr. épvOpds, ‘red,’ pevOos, 
‘redness, flush,’ epvoimedas, ‘ erysipelas,’ 
epevda, ‘to redden’ (Ole. 7765a; AS. reédan, 
‘to redden, kill’); Lat. ruber (rubro- for 
*rudhro-, Gr.épvOpés, like barba for *bardhd, 
see Bart), rufus, ‘red,’ rubidus, ‘dark red,’ 
rubeo, ‘to blush with shame’; OSlov. raidri, 
‘red, réidétt se, ‘to blush’; Lith. rédas, 
rusvas, ‘reddish brown,’ ratdas, raudénas, 
‘red,’ raudd, ‘red colour.’ It is noteworthy 
that red in several of these languages is a 
sion of shame. Moreover, the Teut. cog- 
nates may be explained from an Aryan 
root rut, which appears also in Lat. rat-zlus, 
‘veddish.’—Derivatives Qt6fel, m., ‘red 
chalk,’ from MidHG. retel, retelstein, m., 
E. ruddle; comp. the equiv. Lat. rubrica, 
from ruber.—2Qtdfeltt, plur., ‘ measles.”— 
Rlotwelfch, ‘jargon, cant, from MidHG, 
rétwalsch, ‘sharpers’ language, gibberish,’ 
allied to rét, ‘red-haired, deceptive’? rét, 
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‘ false, cunning,’ frequently occurs in Mid 


G. 

Rtoffe, f., from the equiv. MidHG. rotte, 
rote, f., ‘troop, detachment’; borrowed in 
the MidHG. period from OFr. rote, ‘divi- 
sion of an army, troop,’ whence also E. 
rout (MidE. route), Du. rot. The OFr. 
term is derived from MidLat. rutta, rupta ; 
comp. Steuter. 

roffen (1.), vb., ‘to root out,’ formed 
from the earlier MidG. roten, a variant of 
MidHG. riuten, ‘to root out’; comp. Bav. 
vieden, Swiss ussraude, ‘to root out.’ 

roffer (2.), vb., ‘to cause to rot or de- 
cay,’ ModHG. only, from the equiv. LG. 
and Du. rotten; see réften (2). 

Qtofg, m., ‘mucus, snot,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. roz, rotz, OHG. vz, earlier hroz, 
m. and n., formed from a Teut. root hrut 
(Aryan krud); comp. OHG,. riézan, AS. 
hraitan, ‘to snore, snort,’ Olc. hrjéta. It 
can scarcely be compared with Gr. xdpuga, 
‘cold, catarrh.’ 

RBuibe (UpG. Rube), f., ‘rape, turnip,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. riiebe, rwobe, OHG. 
ruoba, ruoppa, f. The OHG. word cannot 
have been borrowed from Lut. rdpa, ‘rape,’ 
although names of vegetables (comp. Robt, 
Kappes, and Mettid)) have passed directly 
from Lat. into OHG. ; for if the word were 
borrowed thus, the sounds of Lat. rdépa 
must have been preserved, or rather the 
p must have been changed into f. The 
assumption that the prim. Teut. form rébi 
appearing in tithe was borrowed is opposed 
by the OHG. graded form rdéba, MidHG. 
rdbe, ‘rape’ (Swiss rabr). The pre-Teut. 
word is tnerefore related to Lat. rdpum, 
rapa, with which Gr. pdzus, padvs, ‘ tur- 
nip, pddavos, padavn, ‘radish, OSlov. 
répa, Lith. r6pé, ‘turnip,’ are also con- 
nected. These cognates are wanting in 
East Aryan, hence the supposition that 
they were borrowed, as in the case of Hanf, 
is not to be discarded.— at tibezabl, ‘Num- 
bernips, a fabulous spirit of the Riesenge- 
birge,’ is a contraction of MidHG. Ruobeza- 
gel, ‘turnip-tail’ (MidHG. zagel is equiv. 
to E. tail, AS. tegel). 

Rtubrik, f, ‘rubric, from late MidHG, 
rubrike, f.,‘redink, trom Fr.rwbrique, whence 
also E. rubric; for Lat. rubrica see Motel. 

ruchlos, adj., ‘infamous, flagitious,’from 
MidHG. ruoche-lés, ‘unconcerned, reckless,’ 
allied to MidHG, ruoche, f., ‘care, careful- 
ness’; comp. EH, reckless; see ruben and 
gevuben. 


rudfbar, ruchbar, adj., ‘notorious,’ 
ModHG. only, from LG., as is indicated by 
the LG. and Du. cht for the HG. ft ; allied 
to MidHG. ruoft, ‘fame, reputation’; see 
anviicig, beriichtigt, and Geriidht. 

Qtuck, m., ‘jerk, tug,’ from MidHG. rue 
(gen. ruckes), OHG. ruc (gen. rucches), m., 
‘sudden motion, jerk.—rticken, vb., ‘to 
jerk,’ from MidHG. riicken, OHG. rucchen, 
‘to push along’; Goth, *rukki, m., ‘jolt,’ 
and *rukkjan, ‘ to jerk,’ are wanting ; comp. 
Ole. rykkja, ‘to jerk,’ and rykkr, m., ‘jolt,’ 
AS. roccian, ‘ to jerk,’ E. to rock. 

rucken, vb., ‘to coo’ (of pigeons), allied 
to MidHG. ruckezen, ‘to coo,’ and rucku, 
interj., ‘coo !’ (of pigeons) ; onomat, forms. 

Btiicken, m., ‘back, rear, ridge,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. réicke, OHG. ruckt, ear- 
lier hrukkt, m. (Goth. *hrugja- is to be as- 
sumed); comp. the equiv. OSax. hrugg1, 
Du. rug, AS. hrycg, E. ridge, Ole. hryggr. 
Gr. payis, ‘back,’ is not allied, because 
krukjé- is the OAryan form for Stiicen. It 
is more probably related to Olr. crocen, 
‘skin, back,’ and the Sans. root kruvic, ‘ to 
bend,’ so Jtitcfen may have been named from 
its flexibility. See 3urid.—2kiickgrat, 
‘spine’; see Grat—riicken, vb.; see Muck. 

Qtiide, m., ‘hound, from MidHG. ride, 
m., ‘big hound, OHG. rudo, hrudeo ; 
OHG. *rutto (comp. ModHG. dial. Mitte) 
is by chance not recorded, but it may be 
assumed from the equiv. AS. ryba, fir dy 
m. Their origin is not certain, espec. as 
it cannot be determined whether the initial 
h of the AS. word is permanent; we have 
probably to assume Goth. *rupja, m. Akin 
to AS. rodhund ?. 

Qtudel, n., ‘flock, herd, troop,’ ModHG. 
only, of uncertain etymology, perhaps a 
dimin. of Motte, ‘host? (comp. MidHG. 
rode with rotte). Ole. ridull, ‘small de- 
tachment of soldiers,’ can scarcely prove 
the genuine G. origin of Stuvel, since it 
probably belongs to 78a, ‘to ride.’ The 
kinship of Quvel with Goth. wripus, ‘herd, 
is also uncertain. 

Qtuder, n., ‘oar, rudder,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. ruoder, OHG. ruodar, n. ; corre- 
sponding to the equiv. Du. roer, AS. réper, 
E. rudder (Goth. *répr, n., ‘oar, is by 
chance not recorded) ; in Ole. with a dif- 
ferent suffix rae, n., ‘ oar, while 7657, m., 
signifies ‘rowing’ Goth. *ré-pra-, ‘ oar,’ 
belongs to AS. réwan, str. vb., E. to row, 
Ole, réa, Du, roetjen, MidHG. riiejen, ruon, 
all of-which signify ‘to row.’ The Teut. 
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rvot 76 appears with the same meaning in 
the other Aryan languages, as 6, ré er, ar; 
comp. Olr, rém, Lat. ré-mus, ‘oar’ (ratis, 
‘raft’), Gr. é-pé-rns, ‘rower,’ rpe-npns, ‘tri- 
reme’; éperpds, ‘oar,’ Sans. arttra-s, ‘oar? ; 
also the Aryan root ré, ‘to push,’ in OSlov. 
ringtt, réjutt, ‘to push,’ Sans. ar, ‘to drive.’ 
Moreover, E, oar, from AS. dr (Ole. dr) is 
the relic of another OTeut. term (whence 
Finn. atro, ‘ oar’). 

Qtuf, m., ‘call, ery ; report, fame, repu- 
tation,’ from the equiv. MidHG. ruof, OHG. 
ruof, m., for an earlier *hruof ; correspond- 
ing to Goth. hréps, m., ‘cry, clamour.— 
rufen, vb., ‘to call out, cry,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. ruofen, OHG. ruofan; cor- 
responding to OSax. hrépan, Du. roepen, 
AS. hrépan (wanting in E.), ‘to call out’ ; 
in Goth. hrépjan, OHG. ruofen, ModHG. 
rtiefen, wk. vb., with the same meaning. 
In the non-Teut. languages there are no 
terms corresponding to the Teut. root hrép. 
See ruchtbar. 

riigeit, vb., ‘to denounce, censure, re- 
prove,’ from MidHG. rééegen, OHG. ruogen, 
“to accuse, charge with, blame,’ for an ear- 
lier wrogjan ; comp. Goth, wrdhjan, OSax. 
wrdgjan, AS. wrégan, ‘to accuse, charge 
with.’ Allied to ModHG, 2tiige, ‘cen- 
sure, blame, crime,’ MidHG. réiege, Goth. 
wrohs, ‘accusation,’ OSax. wrdht, ‘ strife,’ 
AS. wréht, ‘accusation, strife, crime. The 
Goth. forms with A compared with the g 
in the other terms point to Aryan k, which 
was the cause of the grammatical change 
of htog. An Aryan root wrék, wrdk, has 
not yet been discovered. 

Riubhe, f, ‘rest, repose, calm, peace,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. ruowe, OHG. 
ruowd, f. (also MidHG, radwe, OHG. rdwa, 
in the same sense); comp. Olc. 76, AS. 
rdw, f., ‘rest.’ Goth. *réwa (with the graded 
form *réwa) corresponds exactly to Gr. 
é-pan, ‘ desisting, ceasing, rest,’ from Aryan 
vowé ; the root ré contained in these words 
is probably allied to ra- in ModHG. Matt ; 
yet the East MidG. Suge used by Luther 
presents a difficulty.—rubhen, vb., ‘to rest, 
repose, be calm,’ from the equiv. MidHG. 
ruowen (rdwén), OHG. ruowén (rdweén) ; a 
denom. of tube. 

Btuhm, m., ‘fame, celebrity ; rumour,’ 
from MidHG. ruom (ruon), m., ‘fame, 
honour, praise,’ OHG. rwom, earlier hruom, 
m.; comp. OSax. hrém, m., ‘fame,’ Du. 
yoem. From the root hré are derived, with 
a different suffix, the equiv, Olc. hr65r, m., 
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AS. hrép, m., OHG. hrusd-, ruod-, in com- 
pounds like Sudolf, Robert, &c. ; also Goth. 
hrépetgs, ‘ victorious,’ The Teut. root hré 
is based on Aryan kar, krd, to which Sans. 
kur, ‘to commend,’ and kirté, ‘fame,’ are 
allied. 

Stubr, f., ‘stir, disorder, diarrhoea, dy- 
sentery,’ from the equiv. MidHG. ruor, 
ruore, f., lit. ‘violent, hasty motion’ ; allied 
to rihren ; comp. MidHG. ruortrane, ‘ pur- 
gative.” The general meaning ‘violent 
motion ’ is still preserved in the compound 
Aufruhy, ‘riot,’ 

rithren, vb., ‘to stir, move- (the feel- 
ings) ; touch,’ from MidHG. ruérn, OHG. 
ruoren, ‘to put in motion, incite, stir up, 
bestir oneself, mix, touch’; comp. OSax, 
hrérian, ‘to move, stir” Du, roeren, AS. hré- 
ran (to which AS. hréremds, E. reremous», is 
allied), Olc. hréra. We have probably to 
assume Goth. *hrézjan, to which hrisjan, 
‘to shake,’ and Ole. hress, ‘ quick,’ are per- 
haps allied. See Muhr. The Teut. root 
hrés (Aryan krds) has no cognate terms in 
the other groups. 

ritlpfen, vb., ‘to belch, eructate,’ Mod 
HG. ouly, early ModHG. riilzen ; of obscure 
origin. Yet late MidHG. réilz, ‘coarse fel- 
low, peasant,’ seems to be allied. 

tum, m., late ModHG. from the equiv. 
E. rum, whence also Fr. rhwm, rum. The 
source of the word is said to be some 
American language; formerly it was 
wrongly derived from Sans. réma, ‘ water.’ 

Qtumme)l, m., ‘rumble, din, lumber, 
lump,’ ModHG. only, from LG. rummel, 
‘heap’ Du. rommelen, ‘to tumble, rommel- 
z0, ‘medley’; see rumpel. In the sense of 
‘noise’ ModHG, Stummel is connected with 
Du. rommelen, ‘to rattle, roar, drink (of 
beasts),’ to which Ole. symya, ‘ to roar, make 
a noise,’ must be related. 

runtpelit, vb., ‘to rumble, rummage, 
throw into confusion,’ from MidHG. rwm- 
peln, ‘to make a noise or din, fall with a 
clatter’; probably an intensive form on 
account of the p. Comp. the equiv. MidE. 
romblen, E. to rumble; allied to Du. rom- 
melen, ‘to make a noise, the mb being 
assimilated to mm; hence Rumntel means 
‘lumber.’ 

Btumpf, m., ‘trunk, body,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. (MidG.) rumph, m.; in 
UpG. and MidG, botech, OHG. botah (AS. 
bodig, E. body). Comp. LG. rwmp, Du. 
romp, ‘trunk,’ MidE. rwmpe, KE. rwmp, Scand. 
rumpr, ‘rump.’ Allied to rismpfen }. 
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riimtpfen, vb., ‘to turn up (the nose),’ 
from MidHG. riimphen, ‘to turn up (the 
nose), wrinkle’ ; OHG. *rump/fen is want- 
ing, rimpfan (MidHG. rimphen), ‘to con- 
tract, wrinkle,’ being used ; comp. Du. rim- 
pelen, ‘to wrinkle, and rompelig, ‘rugged.’ 
The cognates have scarcely lost an initial 
h in spite of the existence of AS. Arympele, 
‘wrinkle, and gehrumpen, ‘ wrinkled,’ since 
gerumpen, ‘bent,’ is'also recorded in AS, 
without an initial kh. The Teut. root ramp 
(comp. further E. rimple, rwmple, and Du. 
vimpel, ‘ wrinkle’) has been connected with 
Gr. pdudos, ‘curved beak, espec. of birds 
of prey,’ as well as PépBopa, ‘to roam,’ 
papdn, ‘curved dagger. 

cae adj., ‘round,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. runt (gen. rundes), adj.; borrowed 
from Fr. rond (from Lat. rotundus), whence 
also E. rownd, Du. rond, Dan. and Swed. 
rund. 

Qtune, f., see raunen. 

Qtunge,f, ‘rung; bolt, pin; trigger,’ 
from MidHG, and MidLG. runge, f., ‘drag- 
shoe’; OHG. *runga, older *hrunga, f., are 
by chance not recorded; comp. Goth. 
hrugga, f., ‘staff, AS. hrung, E. rung. 
The prim. sense is probably ‘spar,’ there- 
fore the connection with ModHG, ing is 
doubtful. 

Runkelriibe, f., ‘beetroot,’ ModHG. 
only, of obscure origin. 

riinffig, adj., ‘flowing, running,’ in 
blutviinftig, ‘bleeding, bloody,’ from Mid 
HG. bluot-runsec, -runs, adj., ‘ bloody, 
wounded,’ allied to MidH@. and OHG, 
bluot-runs, ‘ hemorrhage, bleeding wound.’ 
Runs is an abstract from tinnen; comp. 
Goth. runs (gen. runsis), “course, runs 
blépis, ‘issue of blood.’ Hence also Mod 
HG. (dial.) Mung, “course of a torrent,’ 

Btunzgel, f, ‘wrinkle, fold, rumple,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. runzel, OHG. 
runztla, f.; dimin. of OHG. runza, MidHG. 
runge, f., ‘wrinkle.’ By inference from 
Ole. krukka, MidHG. runke, and E. wrinkle 
(AS. wrincle), the OHG. from runza re- 
presents *wrunkza, *wrunkizea, with a 
dimin, suffix ; the loss of the guttural is 
normal as in Blig from *blikz, eng from 
*lenkz. In the non-Teut. languages comp. 
Lat, rdga, Lith. rakti, ‘to become wrinkled,’ 
rathas, ‘wrinkle’ (see further rau), 

Btiipel, m., ‘coarse fellow, lubber,’ prop. 
a Bay. abbreviation of Ruprecht (hence 
Riipel and Mippel as surnames) ; for a simi- 
lar use of proper names comp. Mee. Pro- 
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bably the meaning of Miipel was occasioned 
by Knecht Rupredt, ‘ Knight Robert’ (bug- 
bear in nursery tales), in whose character 
maskers disported themselves in a rude and 
coarse manner. 

rupfen, vb., ‘to pluck (feathers), pick,’ 
from MidHG. rupfen, ropfen, an intensive 
form of raufen. To this is allied ruppig, 
‘battered,’ from LG. ruppen for UpG. 
rupfert. 

Bri ffel, m., ‘trunk (of an elephant), 
snout,’ from the equiv. MidHG. riiezel, m.; 
ModHG. has shortened the real stem vowel 
as in [affen, from MidHG. ldzen. OHG. 
*ruozil, earlier *wruozil, are unrecorded. 
Comp. the equiv. AS. wrét, East Fris. wrdte, 
formed without the / suffix; also OHG. 
ruozzen, ‘to root or tear up the earth,’ Du. 
wroeten and North Fris, wretien, ‘to root,’ 
AS. wrétan, wrétian, E. to root. The Teut. 
root wrét, ‘to root up’ (Miuffel is lit. ‘the 
uprooting snout of a pig’), from pre-Teut. 
wrdéd (yet see Wurzel), has not yet been dis- 
covered in the non-Teut. languages ; per- 
haps Lat. rédere, ‘ to gnaw,’ is primit. allied. 

Atiiffe, f.,from the equiv. late MidHG. 
rust, f., ‘repose, rest,’ a variant of Saft, 
derived from LG. Comp. Du. rust, ‘rest.’ 

viiffen, vb., ‘to prepare, equip, arm,’ 
from MidHG. réisten, OHG. rusten, earlier 
*hrusyan, ‘to arm, prepare, adorn’; comp. 
Du. rusten, AS. hyrstan (for hrystan), ‘to 
deck, adorn.” A denom. of OHG. rust, 
‘armour,’ AS. Ayrst, ‘decoration, adorn- 
ment, armour,’ which again are verbal ab- 
stracts from a Teut. root hrup, ‘to adorn.’ 
Comp. AS. hreddan, ‘to adorn,’ Ole. hrj6Sa, 
‘to cleanse, discharge (a ship).’ May we 
also connect with this root hrup, Teut. 
*hrossa-, ‘charger, as a partic. in ta- in the 
sense of ‘that which is adorned,’ in so far 
asitis an object ofadornment? The Teut. 
root Arup (from Aryan kruth, krut?) has 
been said, probably without any proof, to 
exist in Gr. kexopvOpévos, ‘armed,’ xoptaca, 
‘to arm,’ kopv6-, ‘helmet’; yet the dissyl- 
lable root xopv@- cannot be made to tally 
with the Teut. hrup of one syllable. See 
also Geviifte. 

riiffig, adj., ‘ prepared for action, vigo- 
rous, robust,’ from MidHG. réistec, ‘vigorous, 
armed,’ OHG. rustig, ‘prepared, adorned.’ ~ 
With regard to the evolution of meaning 
comp. fertig, also entviiftet. Olc. hraustr, 
‘brave, competent,’ is more remote. 

BiuB, m., ‘soot,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. and OHG. ruo3, m.; comp. Du. roet, 


Rut ( 


‘soot.’ LG. sot, E. soot, aud its equiv. AS. — 
sét are scarcely allied. OHG. ruo3z pro- 
bably represents *hruo3,*hréta-, but whether 
it is to be connected with Goth, hrét, ‘roof,’ 
is more than questionable ; it is more pro- 
bably allied to AS. hrét, ‘dirt.’ No cognate 
terms are found in the non-Teut. languages, 
tufe, f., ‘rod, switch, wand, rod (about 
15 feet), from MidHG. ruote, OHG. »uota, 
f., ‘switch, rod, pole, rod (a measure)’ ; 
corresponding to OSax. rédu, t., ‘cross,’ Du. 
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roede, ‘rod (also a measure), AS. réd, f., 
‘cross,’ E. rod, rood. Goth. *réda, f., ‘ pole, 
stake,’ is wanting. A pre-Teut. rddhd- is 
not found elsewhere ; but is Lat. rédius, 
* staff” primit. allied ? 

ruffcher, vb., ‘to slide, glide, slip, from 
late MidHG. riitschen, ‘to glide,’ with the 
variant réitzen. Perhaps it belongs to the 
same root as riitteln, viitten (zervittten), which 
are based on MidHG. riitteln, riitten, ‘to 
shake,’ 


Sh 


Saal, m., ‘hall, large room, drawing- 
room,’ from MidHG, and OHG. sal, m. 
and n., ‘house, large room, hall, building 
generally containing only one room, espe- 
cially used for assemblies’; OSax. sgl, m., 
‘building consisting of only one large room.’ 
In OHG. and OSax. the term sglthds, ‘ house 
with a large room,’ is also used; AS. sele, 
salor, sel, ‘hall, palace,’ Ole. salr, m. 
(OTeut. saloz, saliz, n.. may be assumed). 
Goth. preserves only the allied saljan, ‘to 
find shelter, remain,’ and salipwés, f. plur., 
‘lodging, guest-chamber’; comp. with the 
latter OHG. selida, f., ‘dwelling, MidHG. 
selde. To these OSlov. selitva, f., ‘dwell- 
ing,’ and selo, n., ‘ courtyard, village,’ and 
also Lat. sdlum, ‘soil, ground,’ From the 
Teut. cognates are derived the Rom. class 
Ital. sala, Fr. salle, ‘hall, room,’ 

Saat, f., ‘sowing, seed, crop,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. and OHG, sdt, f.; corre- 
sponding to OSax. sdd, n., Du. zaad, AS. 
séd, m.and n., E. seed, Ole. séSe, and sad, 
n., ‘seed,’ Goth. only in mana-séps (p equiv. 
to d), f., ‘mankind, world.’ OTeut. sé-dv- 
and sé-da- are abstract forms from the 
primit. root s¢, ‘to sow,’ contained in “ien 
and Game. 

Sabel, m., ‘sabre,’ from the equiv. late 
MidHG. and early ModHG. Gabel and 
Gebel, m., which, like the equiv. Fr. and 
E. sabre and Ital. sciabla, seems to be 
derived from the East ; the ultimate source 
js still uncertain. The Slav. words, such 
as Russ. sablja, Pol. seabla, Serv. sablja, as 
well as Hun. széblya, appear to have been 
borrowed. 

Sabenbaum, see Sebenbaum. 

Sache, f., ‘thing, matter, affair, busi- 
ness, case,’ from MidHG. sache, OHG. 


sahha, f., ‘quarrel, cause of dispute, law- 
suit, opportunity, affair, cause, reason’; 
corresponding to the equiv. Ole. sgk, f., and 
OSax. saka, f.; comp. Du. zaak, ‘thing,’ AS. 
sacu, ‘strife, feud,’ E. sake, Goth. sakjé, f., 
‘strife, dispute.’ The cognates are con- 
nected with Goth. sakan, ‘to strive, dispute,’ 
AS. sacan, OSax. sakan, OHG. sahhan, ‘to 
blame, scold ; sue (at law).’ The root sak, 
‘to contend, sue (at law),’is peculiar to Teut. 
The evolution in meaning is worthy of 
special notice. The general sense ‘case’ 
is a later development of ‘lawsuit, dis- 
pute,’ which has been preserved in ModHG. 
Cachwalter, ‘attorney, advocate’ (see further 
Widerjader). Old legal parlance developed 
the former from the laiter. 

_fadhé, adj., ‘soft, gentle, slow, gradual, 
ModHG. only (unknown to UpG.), from 
LG. sacht, comp. Du. zacht; LG. and Du. 
cht for HG. ft. It corresponds to HG. 
fanft, the nasal of which has disappeared 
even in OSax. sd/fto, adv., ‘softly, gently.’ 

Sack, m., ‘sack, bag, pocket,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. sac (gen. sackes), OHG. sae 
gen. sacches), m.; corresponding to the 
equiv. Goth. sakkus, m., Ole. sekkr, 1n., 
AS. sec, m., E. sack, and Du. zak. A loan- 
word from Lat. saccus (Ital. sacco, Fr. and 
Olr. sac), which came through the medium 
of Gr. waxkos, from the Hebr. and Pheenie. 
sak. The Lat. word seems to have been 
introduced into G., through commercial 
intercourse with Roman werchants, at a 
very early period (in Cesar’s time ?), pro- 
bably contemporaneously with WUrdhe, Rifte, 
and Gehrein. 

fackerlof, interj., ‘zounds!’ late Mod 
HG., remodelled from Fr. sacré nom de 
Dieu ; also corrupted into fapperlot. Gacter- 
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ment (japperment), from sacramentum, signi- | Ole. seg, f. (Goth. *saga, f., is wanting). 


fies ‘body of Christ.’ 

fader, vb., ‘to sow (seed), from the 
equiv. MidHG. sajen, sen, OHG. sden 
(from an orig. séjan); comp. the equiv. 
Goth. saian, Ole. sé, AS. sawan, E. to sow, 
Du. zaatjen, OSax. sdjan. The Teut. root 
sé, ‘to sow,’ of which Gaat and Game are 
derivatives, is common to the Aryan group ; 
comp. the Lat. root sé in sé-vi, sa-tum, sé- 
men (Lat. sero is a reduplicated pres. for 
*st-so) ; OSlov. sq (sétz), ‘to sow,’ Lith. 
séja (sétt), ‘to sow.’ 

Safran, m., ‘saffron,” from MidHG. 
safrdn, m., which is derived from Fr. 
safran (comp. E. saffron); comp. Ital. 
zafferano, the ultimate source of which is 
the equiv. Arab. zéfardn. 

Saff, m., ‘sap, juice,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. saft, usually saf, OHG. saf (gen. 
saffes), D.; corresponding to AS. sep, n., E. 
sap, Du. and LG. sap. Its connection with 
Lat. sapio (OHG. seven, seppen, MidHG. 
seben, ‘to observe’) and sapor is conceiv- 
able on account of Ole. safe, ‘sap,’ pro- 
vided that an Aryan root sap, sab (comp. 
Sans. sabar, ‘nectar’) seems possible (on the 
other hand, Gr. dds, ‘sap,’ and OSlov. sok 
are not allied), The prevalent view that 
AS. sep and OHG. saf were borrowed from 
Lat. sdpa, ‘thick must,’ is unsatisfactory. 

age, f., ‘legend, report,’ from Mid 
HG. sage, OHG. saga, f., ‘speech, declara- 
tion, tale, rumour’ ; an abstract from fagen, 
like AS. saga, f., from sgegan; E. saw.— 
fagen, vb., ‘to say, tell, utter,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. sagen, OHG. sagén ; cor- 
responding to OSax. seggian, LG. seggen, 
Du. zeggen, AS. secgan (trom *sagjan). E. 
to say, and its equiv. Ole. segja. In Goth. 
both *sagan and every other derivative 
from the same root are wanting. Teut. 
sagat-, which comes by the rule of gram- 
matical change from Aryan sokéy-, is closely 
allied to Lith, sakytt, ‘to say,’ OSlov. sociti, 
‘to notify’; with this OLat. insece, ‘1 
narrate’ (in-sectiones, ‘tales’), is usually 
connected, as well as the Gr. root cer, 
oekF in éwemre for év-ceme, ¢-on-ere, ‘tell 
(thou or ye).’ Olr. sagim, saigim, ‘I 
speak, say,’ also point to a similar class, 
In Rom, only one loan-word of this class is 
found ; comp. Span. sayon, ‘usher’ (of a 
law-court), lit. ‘speaker.’ 

Sage, f., ‘saw,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. sége, sage, OHG. séga, saga, f. ; comp. 
Du. zaag, AS. sage, f., and sagu, f., E. saw ; 


A derivative of an Aryan root sek, sok, 
whence also Lat. secdre, ‘to cut,’ securrs, 
‘hatchet’; see further under Gichel. The 
Gd of ModHG. Gage is based, as is indi- 
cated by the modern Alem. dials.; on é; 
hence there is the same gradation in OHG. 
séga and saga as in OHG. réiho and AS. 
racu (see Redjen), or in HG. Macken and E. 
neck. With the Aryan root sek, sok, are 
also connected in Teut., OHG. sahs, ‘sword’ 
(see Meffer), E. scythe, and AS. side, from 
sige; comp. Ole. siydr, m., ‘sickle, OHG. 
séh, MidHG. séch, ‘ploughshare,’ and the 
cognates of Genfe. 

Sabne, f, ‘cream,’ from the equiv. 
late MidHG. (MidG. and LG.) sane, f.; 
comp. Du. zaan. The word orig. also 
belonged probably to UpG., as is indicated 
by the derivative Genne (for Gale the 
UpG. and MidG. word Jtahmt is now used, 
in Swiss also nédel, and in other dials. 
Sdmant). The origin of the cognates is 
obscure. 

Saife, f., ‘string’ (of a musical instru- 
ment), from MidHG. seite, m. and f., OHG. 
setta, f., serto, m., ‘string, cord, fetter’ ; 
comp. OHG. seid, n., ‘cord, noose,’ AS. 
sdda, m., ‘cord, noose, derived by means 
of the Aryan suffix ¢ from the Teut. and 
Aryan root saz, by gradation s?, ‘to bind, 
which appears in Geil ; comp. further Ole. 
seumr, w., ‘string’ (Goth. *saz-ma-), and 
sima, n., ‘string, AS. stma, OSax. stmo, 
m., ‘cord’; also Gr, t-yds, ‘strap, and the 
Sans, root st, ‘to bind, fetter.’ The deri- 
vatives most closely allied to the Teut. 
word are OSlov. sé-tz, f., ‘cord,’ and Lith. 
saitas, m., ‘cord.’ With regard to the pre- 
Teut. root sz, sat, see further under Getl. 

zfal, in Miihjal, see felig. 

Salamander, m., ‘salamander,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. salamander, m. and f. ; 
the origin of the meaning ‘toast’ (drunk 
in special honour of a guest at students’ 
clubs), which first became current between 
1830 and 1840, is very much disputed. _ 

Salat, m., ‘salad,’ late MidHG. saldt, 
m., from the equiv. Ital. salata, insalata. 

Salbader, m., ‘Sidle talker, quack, 
ModHG. only (the earliest reference is in 
the Epistole Obscurorum Virorum) ; its 
origin is wrongly attributed to the owner 
of a bathing establishment (ein Bader) at 
Jena, who bored his guests with his stale 
stories. Others prefer to connect it with 
salvator, ‘saviour, so that falbadern would 
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mean ‘to have the name salvator on one’s 
lips, and nothing more,’ an equally impro- 
bable explanation. 

sagt oeg f., ‘salve, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. salbe, OHG, salba, f. ; acommon Teut. 
term ; comp. OSax. sala, Du. zalf, AS. 
sealf, E. salve (Goth. *salba, f., may be in- 
ferred from salbén, ‘to anoint’). The Teut. 
salbé-, from pre-Teut. solpd-, is entirely 
unrelated to Gr. ddeifw ; Gr. éAzos, ‘0il,? 
Ados, ‘butter,’ dA, ‘oil-flask,’ Sans. sar- 
pis, n., ‘grease,’ are more probably allied 
to Sale. 

Salbei, m.,‘ sage,’ from MidHG. salbere, 
salvete, OHG. salbeia, salveia, f., from Mid 
Lat. salvegia, a variant of Lat. and Rom. 
salvia (Fr. swuge, whence E. sage). 

Salbuc, n., ‘register of the survey of 
lands,’ from MidHG, sal-buoch, n., ‘register 
of lands belonging to the community, a 
record of receipts and donations, from Mid 
HG, sal, f., ‘legal assignment of an estate,’ 
which, with MidHG, sal, m., ‘legacy,’ is 
connected with OHG. s¢llen, AS. sgllan, ‘to 
surrender” The corresponding E. verb 
to sell has acquired a different shade of 
meaning. 

Salut, Salmen, m., ‘salmon,’ from 
MidHG. salme, OHG. salmo, m., from the 
equiy. Lat. salmo. 

Salweide, f., ‘sallow, round-leaved 
willow’; allied to MidHG@, salhe, f., OHG. 
salaha (Goth, *salhé), f., ‘willow’; the 
second part of the ModHG. compound 
serves as an explanation of the old term, 
which is undoubtedly of genuine Teut. 
origin; comp. Ole. selja, f. (Goth. *salhjé), 
and AS. sealh, E. sallow. Primit. allied to 
Gr. Xikn (Arcad.), Lat. sdlia (acc. salicem), 
‘willow’; Fr. sawle is based not on the 
Lat., but on the HG. word. 

Salz, n., ‘salt,’ from the equiv. MidHG. 
and OHG. salz, n.; corresponding to the 
equiv. Goth, salt, AS. sealt, n., E. salt, Du. 
zout, OSax. salt (also an adj. Ole. salir, AS. 
salt, ‘salty, saline’). The specifically 
Teut. form sal-ta- (whence Lapp. saltte) 1s 
of course related to Lat. sal, Gr. GAs ; comp. 
further OSloy. solv, Lett. sdls, OIr. salann, 
‘salt.’ The lengthened pre-Teut. root sald 
appears also in Lat. sallere, ‘to salt,’ with 
the assimilation of ld to ll; in Lith. the 
corresponding adj. saldds has the remark- 
able signification ‘sweet’ (Lith, druskd, 
‘salt,’ 1s connected with Lett. druska, 
‘erumb,” Among the Eastern Aryans a 
cognate term is wanting, the word salt, 


curiously enough, not being mentioned 
in the Rig-Veda, Perhaps the Western 
Aryans, in their migration, got their know- 
ledge of the mineral from a civilised tribe 
that has also exercised an influence on 
European languages in other instances 
(comp. Gilber). That a graded form could 
be constructed from-even a foreign term 
admits of no doubt (see Giilze). Perhaps 
the divergence between Teut. salta-and Gr.- 
Lat. sal- is due to differences anterior to the 
period in which the word was borrowed. 
zsamt, see fangfam. 

ame, m., ‘seed, semen, spawn,’ from 
MidHG, sdme, OHG, and OSix. sémo, m., 
‘vrain of seed, seed, descendants, field, 
soil’; a derivative of the root sé, ‘to sow,’ 
contained in Gaat and fien. Correspond- 
ing to Lat. sémen, OSlov. séme, ‘seed,’ 
Lith. sénvd, ‘seed’; an Aryan neut. sé-mn-, 
with a suffix men, is implied; the same 
suffix appears in Keim and Blume. A dif- 
ferent derivation is indicated by OIr. sil 
and Lith, sekld, ‘seed’ (prim. form sétla). 

Samifdleder, n., ModHG. only, cor- 
responding to the equiv. E. chamots leather 
(also. shammy), Fr. peaux chamoisees ; ot 
obseure origin, perhaps from Russ. zamsa, 
‘ wash-leather.’ 

fanumeln, vb., ‘to collect, gather,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. samelen, prop. with a 
n- suffix, sumenen, OHG. samanén ; corre- 
sponding to OSax. samndén, Du. zamelen, 
AS. saminian, Ole. samna, ‘to collect’; a 
derivative of the OG. adv. saman. Primit. 
allied to Sans. samand, ‘together,’ See 
zufammen and gefamt. 

Samstag, m., ‘Saturday,’ prop. a 
UpG. and Rhen. word (in MidG. and 
LG. Sonnabend), from MidHG. samz3tac, 
sampstac, OHG. sambaztac. In Du. zater- 
day, LG. sdterdach, AS. seternesdeg, KE. 
Saturday, which, like the equiv. Ol. dia 
sathairnn and Alban. Sété@ne, are based on 
Lat. Saturnt dies, unknown to Rom. ; in 
Ole. laugardagr, pvdattdagr (lit. ‘bathing 
day’). From the ecclesias, Lat. sabbati 
dies (whence Fr, samed?, Ital. sabbato, Prov. 
dissapte, and Ir. sapait), OHG. samba3-tac, 
ModHG. Gamstag cannot be derived, for 
such a derivation does not explain the HG. 
nasal; nor can the ¢ of an ecclesias, Lat. 
word be changed to 3. Since OSlov. sqbota, 
Magy. szombat, and Rouman. sdémbdtd are 
the most closely allied to OHG. sambaz-, 
we may perhaps assume that it is of Eastern 
origin, which supposition is supported by 
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the fact that Bav. pfinz-tac, ‘Thursday,’ is 
borrowed from Gr. méumrrn (see Pfingtag). 
Although Gr. *capBarov, a parallel form 
of cdBBarov, has not yet been discovered, 
we may infer its existence from Pers. samba 
almost with certainty ; the corresponding 
Arab., Ethiop., and Abyss. words have also 
a medial mb. It is manifest that an Orien- 
tal term, sambato, of the 5th cent, was 
introduced into UpG. and Slav. through 
Gr. (along with Arianism, see Rirde and 
Pjaffe); yet it is strange that Ulfilas uses 
sabbaté dags without any nasal (comp. Goth. 
atkklésj6 with West-Teut. kirika, from 
Kuptakor). 

Saurf, m., ‘ velvet,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. samit, samdt, m.; borrowed in the 
MidHG. period from Rom. ; comp. Mid 
Lat. samitum, Ital. sciamito, OFr. samit. 
The ultimate source is Midhat. examitum, 
ModGr. é&dpirov, ‘a stuff made of six 
twisted threads’ (Gr. piros, ‘thread’), 
whence also OSlov. aksumitd, ‘velvet.’ 
Span. and Port. terciopelo, ‘velvet,’ lit. 
‘consisting of triple threads,’ is similarly 
formed, 

fantf, prep. adv., ‘together with,’ from 
MidHG. samt, earlier sament, OHG. sumant, 
adv. ‘together, also a prep. with dat. ‘to- 
gether with.’ See gufammen and fammeln. 

Sand, m., ‘sand, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. sant (gen. sandes), OHG. sant (gen. 
-tes),m. ; corresponding to the equiv. OSax. 
sand, m. and n., Du. zand, AS. sgnd, n., E. 
sand, Ole. sandr, m. (Goth. *sanda-, m. 
and n., is by chance not recorded). They 
represent pre-Teut. samdho-, suamadho- (in 
Teut. m before d is changed into n; see 
Rand, Hundert, and Sdande); comp. Gr. 
ayabos, ‘sand. ‘The equiv. Bay. and Tyrol. 
samp (MidHG. sampt), from OHG. *samat, 
corresponds exactly to the Gr. word ; comp. 
further E. dial. samel, ‘sandy soil, with 
Lat. sabulum, from *samulwm ?. 

Sandel, m., ‘sandal- wood, ModHG. 
only, from Ital. sandalo (Fr. sandal), ‘an 
Indian dyeing wood’; “from Gr. cdvradoy, 
which comes from Arab. zandal, but orig. 
derived from Sans. candana. The tree 
grows in the East Indies, whence the wood 
was brought to the West as an article of 
commerce.” 

fanft, adj., ‘soft, gentle” from MidHG. 
senfte, adj., sanfte, adv., OHG. sgmfti, adj., 
samfto, adv., ‘softly’; corresponding to 
the equiv. OSax. sdfti, adj., safto, adv. 
(comp. fact), AS. séfte, adj., séfte, adv., 
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‘softly’ (E. soft); wanting in East Teut. 
Do the cognates belong to Goth. samjan, 
‘to please’? (comp. Stanft, from the root 
ram). Deriv. Ganfte. 

Sang, m., ‘song, from MidHG. sane 
(gen. -ges), OHG. sang, m., ‘singing, song’ ; 
see finger. 

fapperlof, see facerfot. 

Sardelle, f., ‘sardine, first occurs in 
ModHG., from Ital. sardella (MidLat. 
sarda, prop. ‘the Sardinian’), a variant of 
sardina. 

arder, m., ‘sardel, sardine,’ from late 
MidHG. sarde, MidHG. usually sardin, m., 
‘a precious stone’; from MidLat. surda 
(Gr. wapd.ov). 

Sarg, m., ‘coffin, from MidHuU. sare 
(ven. sarkes) and sarch (gen. sarches), m., 
‘coffin, vault, grave,’ also generally ‘shrine, 
receptacle,” OHG. saruh, sarch, m., ‘sarco- 
phagus, coffin’; comp. Du. zerk, ‘grave- 
stone.’ Rom. has a corresponding class in 
ModFr. cercwetl, ‘coffin, and its earlier 
cognates, The ordinary derivation from 
capkopayos, ‘sarcophagus,’ was repudiated 
as early as Lessing, because Garg in Mid 
HG. ‘signified in countless passages a re- 
ceptacle generally, a water vessel, a trough, 
a shrine for idols or saints’; perhaps the 
Gr. term has helped to determine the Mod 
HG, meaning and the spelling of the word 
with g. As yet nothing definite has been 
discovered concerning this probably Teut. 
word. It may be connected with Ole. 
serkr, ‘shirt,’ since the Aryan root seg in 
Lith. sérgéti (OSlov. strégq, stréstr), ‘to 
watch over, guard,’ has a general significa- 
tion (Garg, ‘ receptacle’), 

fatf, adj., ‘sated, satiated,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. and OHG., sat (gen. sates), 
adj. ; corresponding to the equiv. OSax. 
sad, AS. sed, ‘sated’ (E. sad), Oc. sadr 
(saddr), Goth. saps, ‘sated.’ A 'Teut. partic. 
in -da- (see faut and falt) connected with 
an Aryan root sd, ‘to satiate,’ from whose 
long vowel form Goth. sé-pjan, ‘ to satisfy,’ 
and sd-ps, ‘repletion, are constructed. 
Comp. Lat. sat, satis, satur; Lith. sdtas, 
m., ‘repletion,’ sdtus, ‘satiating, easily sati- 
ated’; Gr. devas (@), ‘to satiate,’ a-aros, 
‘insatiable,’ and a-dny, ‘ sufficiently’; Or. 
sathach, ‘sated,’ sdsaim, ‘to sate, satiate,’ 
sdtth, ‘repletion’ (OSlov. sytd, ‘sated,’ is, 
on account of its vowel, not allied). The 
meaning of E. sad is curiously developed 
from the idea expressed by fatt. 

Satfe, Seffe, f., ‘bowl, porringer, 
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milk-pan, ModHG. only, from LG, satte, 
sette, a derivative of fitten, ‘to sit’; the 
milk is kept in Gatten, so that the cream 


may set. OHG. satta, ‘basket, provision 
basket,’ which became obsolete as early as 
the beginning of the MidHG. period, does 
not appear to be allied, 

Sattel, m., ‘saddle,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. satel, OHG. satal, satul, m. ; cor- 
responding to Du. zadel, AS. sadol, E. 
saddle, Ole. sgdull, m.; Goth. *saduls is by 
chance not recorded. The assumption that 
the word is borrowed from Lat. sedéle is not 
supported either by the sound or the mean~ 
ing. The common OTeut. *sadula- cannot, 
however, be primit. allied to figen (Teut. 
root set), Perhaps the word was anciently 
borrowed from another Aryan tongue, 
which could probably form sadula- from 
the root sed, ‘to sit’ (comp, Metd)) ; comp. 
Slay. sedlo (sedilo), ‘saddle.’ 

Saturei, f., ‘savory’ (bot,), from the 
equiv. MidHG. satereve; comp. Ital. satu- 
reja, Fr. sarrvette, MidLat. saturéja. 

Safz, m., ‘sediment; sentence; set; 
wager,’ from MidHG, saz (gen. satzes), m. ; 
a graded form of fisen, signifying in Mid 
HG. ‘place where something lies or is 
put, position, situation, mandate, law, pur- 
pose,’ &e, 

au, f., ‘sow, hog,” from the equiv. Mid 
HG. and OHG., st, f.; corresponding to AS. 
si, KE. sow, Ole. s#r, ‘sow. Du. zog, zeug, 
‘sow,’ belong further, like AS. szgu (Goth. 
*sugus), and Suab., MidLG., and MidE, 
suge, to OTeut. sd, whence also Schwein 
(Goth. swein, n.) is derived. The term 
sti, ‘pig,’ is essentially West Aryan ; comp. 
Lat. sd@-s, Gr. d-s, od-s, to which Zend hu, 
‘boar, is allied; for further references 
see under Gdwein. The root is Sans. su, 
‘to bring forth’ (comp. Sohn), so that the 
‘sow’? was probably named from its fecun- 
dity ; others regard s@ as an imitation of 
the grunting of the pig, because in Sans. 
the animal is termed sdkara, lit. ‘st 
maker.’ Gau, in its prov. sense, ‘ace’ (of 
cards), seems, like Hund, to have been an 
old technical term in dice-playing, yet 
early references ave wanting. 

fauber, adj., ‘neat, clean, nice, pretty, 
from MidHG. séber, sdver, ‘neat, clean, 
pretty,’ OHG, sdbar, sébiri ; OSax. *sdbra, 
Du, zuiver, AS. s#fre, ‘clean, purified, spot- 
less’; Goth. *sébri-is wanting. Since the 
agreement of the OWest Teut. dials. 
proves the early existence of the Teut. 


word, the assumption that it was bor- 
rowed from Lat. sobrius or Gr. cddap 
cannot be maintained. 

fauter, adj., ‘sour, acid, bitter” from 
the equiv. MidHG. and OHG. sdr, adj. ; 
corresponding to Du. zwur, MidLG. and 
AS. sdr, E. sour, Ole. sérr; Goth. sira- 
is by chance not recorded. Pre-Teut. *s7- 
r6-s is further attested by OSlov. syri, 
‘raw, and Lith. séras, ‘salty. Perhaps 
Gr. vpds, ‘sour’ (in Hesych.), and the 
root €v, ‘to scrape, scratch,’ are also allied ; 
in that case fauer would mean ‘scratching.’ 
From Teut. is derived Fr, swr, ‘sour.’ 

faufen, vb., ‘to drink’ (of beasts), from 
MidHG, séfen, OHG. sifan, ‘to sip, lap, 
drink’; MidLG. sépen, AS. span, and 
Olc. sépa have the same sense; comp. 
further Du. zuipen, ‘to drink,’ E. to sup 
(the verb to stp seems to be connected 
with Goth, *stépjan). For the Teut. root 
stip, which has not yet been found in 
other groups, see Goff and Gupype ; comp. 
further feufgen. 

faugert, vb., ‘to suck, absorb,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. sdégen, OHG. sdgan; Du. 
auigen, MidLiG. sagen, AS. sdgan (also 
sdcan, EK. to suck), Olc. saga have the same 
meaning; Goth, *ségan, *sikan are by 
chance not recorded. ‘Tut. root sig (sik), 
from pre-Teut. sik (stig); comp. Lat. sé- 
gere, Lett. stizu (stkt), ‘to suck, Olr. ségim 
(also OSlov. stsq. sdisatt, ‘I suck’ ?). 

fadauger, vb., ‘to suckle,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. sdugen, OHG. sougen, prop. ‘to 
cause to suck’; a factitive of sdgan; see 
faugen. Goth. *saugjan is wanting. 

Sdule (1.) (Bav. Saul), f., ‘ pillar,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. sé (plur. siwle), OHG. 
sal (plur, séli), f.; comp. Du. zwil, AS. sf, 
Ole. sala, ‘pillar’; also, with gradation, 
Goth. sauls, f., ‘pillar.’ Perhaps Gdhwelle 
is primit. allied. 

Siule (2.), f., ‘awl, from MidHG, siule, 
OHG. stula, f., ‘awl, punch’ (Goth. *sivila, 
f.); connected with the Aryan root stw, 
“the primit. word for leather-work ” (see 
Ahfe). Comp. Goth. sinjan, OHG. swwwan, 
AS. seéwian, E. to sew; also Lat, suo, ‘1 
sew, sutor, ‘cobbler,’ Gr. xao-cio, ‘to 
patch, stitch,’ Sans. root stw, ‘to sew, OSlov. 
%i-ti, ‘to sew.’ In a sense corresponding 
to that of MidHG., siwle we find Lat. subula 
and OSlov. silo, which are formed from the 
same root. Comp. the following word. 

aut (1.), m., ‘border,’ from MidHG. 
and OHG: sowm, m., ‘sewn edge of a gar- 
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ment, border’; corresponding to Du. zoom, 
AS. seém, m., E. seam, OFris. sdm, Ole. 
saumr, m., ‘border, seam’ (Goth. *sawma- 
is by chance not recorded). A graded form 
of the Aryan root s#-, a variant of the root 
stw, ‘to sew,’ discussed under Gaule (2). 
Comp. Sans. sétra, ‘thread.’ 

Saunt (2.), ‘load,’ from MiiHG. and 
OHG. soum, m., ‘load of a beast of burden’ 
(also as a measure of weight), ‘beast of 
burden’; corresponding to AS, sedm, 
‘horse-load, EH. seam. Borrowed prior to the 
OHG. period, probably even before the AS. 
migration, from Low Lat. sawma (cdypa), 
‘pack-saddle,’ whence also Ital. salma, Fr. 
somme.— SAumer, ‘beast of burden, driver 
of sumpter-beasts,’ from MidHG. soumere, 
OHG. sowmdrt, ‘ beast of burden,’ AS. sed- 
mere; formed from MidLat. sagmarius. 
—Saumfatfel, ‘pack-saddle,” MidHG. 
soumsatel, AS. seamsadol. 

faumen, vb., ‘to linger,’ from MidHG. 
samen, ‘to stay, defer, loiter, linger’; OHG. 
only virsdmen (MidHG. versimen), ‘to let 
slip,’ and ar-sdmen, ‘to omit.” The history 
of the word is very obscure, because it is 
peculiar to G., and appears only in a com- 
pound forminOHG. The great antiquity 
of the compound is attested by MidHG. 
fraé-sdme, m., ‘delay,’ which points to Goth. 
*frd-sima, m.; we should have expected 
MidHG., verséme. Probably the meaning, 
which properly belongs only to the com- 
pound, has been transferred to the simple 
form.—Sauntfal, ‘procrastinating dispo- 
sition,’ from the equiv. MidHG. sdmesal, 
simesele, with the suffix -fal; hence Mod 
HG. faumfelig, MidHG. (MidG.) sdmeselic. 

Sauracdh, m., ‘barberry, pepperidge 
bush, from the equiv. MidHG. sdérach, m. 
A derivative of fauer, MidHG. sér. 

Sats, m., ‘buzz, bluster,’ from MidHG. 
sds, m., ‘drinking, blustering, revelling 
and rioting’; even in MidHG. occurs in 
dem stse lében, ‘to revel and riot,’ lit. ‘noisy 
doings’; comp. Olc. s&s, ‘roar of the surt.’ 
—faufer, ‘to rage, bluster, buzz, from 
MidHG. sdsen (siusen), OHG. sdsdn, ‘to 
bluster, hum, hiss, creak, gnash’; derived 
from an OAryan root sds (OSloy. sysaté, 
‘to whistle, bluster,’ Sans. root. cus, ‘to 
snort’).—fdaafela, vb., ‘to rustle, mur- 
mur,’ dimin, of MidHG. stusen, ‘to bluster.’ 

Sdhabe (1.), ‘mill-moth, cockroach, 
from the equiv. MidHG. schabe, f.; OHG. 
*scaba, f., is by chance not recorded in this 
sense; comp. AS. melscgafa, ‘caterpillar.’ 


Derived, like the following word, from 
{chaben. 

Schabe (2.), f., ‘scraper, spokeshave,’ 
from MidHG. schabe, OHG. scaba, f., ‘spoke- 
shave, plane.’ Comp. Du. schaaf, ‘ plane,’ 
AS. ségafa, E. shave (knife for shaving, 
hoop-axe), Ole. skafa, f., ‘spokeshave.’ 

fchaben, vb., ‘to shave, scrape, scratch,’ 
from MidHG. schaben, OHG. scaban, ‘to 
scratch, erase, scrape,’ corresponding to 
Goth. skaban, ‘to shear’; Olc. skafa, ‘ to 
scratch, shave, AS. ségafan, E. to shave, Du. 
schaven, ‘to shave, smooth” Teut. root 
skab, from the pre-Teut. root skap ; comp. 
Gr. okdn-ro, ‘to dig,’ cxamrdvn, ‘spade, 
Lith. sképti, ‘to hollow out,’ skaéptas, ‘ wood- 
carvers knife’; allied also probably to 
Lat. scabo, ‘to scratch, shave,’ OSlov. skobli, 
‘spokeshave,’ Lith. skabds, ‘sharp’ (Aryan 
root ska). See the preceding words as 
well as Sdhuppe and Sdhaft. 

Schabernad, m., ‘hoax, practical joke, 
from MidHG. schabernac, schavernac, m., 
‘hoax, mockery, scorn,’ also chiefly ‘shaggy 
(lit. neck-rubbing ?) fur cap,’ and ‘a kind 
of strong wine.’ Allied to OHG. 27-scaba- 
rén, ‘to scratch out, scrape together.’ It 
is uncertain whether the second part of the 
compound is.connected with ModHG. 
Nace or with the verb necfen. The Mid 
HG. word with its numerous senses may 
haye also meant orig. ‘ prankish hobgoblin.’ 
Comp. den Schelm im Macken haben, ‘to be a 
sly dog’ 2. 

fhabig, adj., ‘shabby, sordid, scabby? 
from an earlier ModHG. Gdhabe, ‘scab, 
itch’; comp. MidHG. schebic, ‘scabby.’ 
Allied, like AS. ségabb, E. shab (shabby 
perhaps influenced the ModHG. meaning 
of fchabig), to fdaben, — 

adh, n., ‘chess,’ from MidHG. 
schdch, m. and n., ‘king (at chess), chess- 
board, checkmating move’; the chessboard 
was usually termed schéch-zabelin MidHG., 
zabel (even in OHG, zabal, ‘chess or draught 
board’), being changed by permutation from 
Lat. tabula. MidHG. schéch was obtained 
through.a Rom. medium from Pers. schdh, 
‘king’; it is strange, therefore, that the 
HG. word ends in ch in contrast to the 
Rom, ce ; comp. Ital. scacco, Fr. échec. This 
must be ascribed to a fresh influence of the 
orig. word. 

Shader, m., ‘robber, from the equiv. 
MidHG. schdchere, OHG. scdhhdri, m., 
connected with MidHG. schéch, OHG. scdh, 
in., ‘robbery, rapine’; comp. Du. schaak, 
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“rape, seduction,’ OFris, skdk, ‘ booty, rob- 
bery,’ AS. sdedcére, ‘robber’ ; Goth. *skéka, 
‘robbery,’ is wanting. The Teut. cognates 
passed into Rom. ; comp. OFr. échec, ‘ rob- 
bery.’ Other terms related to the Teut. 
cognates are not found in the Aryan lan- 
guages. 

fhachern, vb., ‘to chaffer, haggle,’ Mod 
HG. only, allied to Hebr. suchar, ‘gain.’ 
. SHhaché (1.), m., ‘shaft’ (of a pit), from 
the equiv. MidHG, schaht, m.; prop. the 
LG. form of Gdaft. See the following word. 

Sdhachf (2.), m., ‘square rood,’ Mod 
HG. only, from the equiv. LG. schacht, 
which is identical with HG, Gdaft— 
Shadhfelhalm, m., ‘shave-grass,’ like- 
wise from LG., for the MidHG. equiv. term 
is schaftel, u., a dimin. of the MidHG. word 
for Sdajt. 

. Shadtel, f., ‘box, bandbox,’ from the 
equiv. late MidHG. schahtel, f., which, 
with its equally late variant schatel, is 
borrowed from Ital. scatola, ‘ bandbox, box.’ 
The change of the simple ¢ into cht in Mid 
HG. and ModHG. has not yet been ex- 
plained ; comp., however, MidHG, schah- 
teldn and schatelan for kastelén.—Gchatulle 
is a recent loan-word with the same signifi- 
cation. Sdhadhtel, ‘old woman,’ occurs even 
in late MidHG., in which schahtel also 
means ‘feminal.” The latter looks a LG. 
loan-word for HG. schaftel, from Shaft. 

ade, n., ‘damage, harm, injury,’ 
from MidHG. schade, OHG. scado, m., 
‘damage, destruction, disadvantage’ ; cor- 
responding to the equiv. Du. schade, Ole. 
skade,m. Further Ole. skade, OHG. scado, 
OSax. sca¥o, AS. steaba, m., ‘robber, foe,’ 
allied to Goth. skabjun, ‘to injure, act 
unjustly, AS. séebban, ‘to injure,’ OHG. 
scadén, MidHG. and Mod HG. schaden. An 
Aryan root skdath, corresponding to the 
Teut. root skab, appears in Gr. doxnOjs, 
‘unscathed.’ 
adel, m., ‘skull,’ from MidHG. 
schédel, m., ‘skull,’ and also ‘a dry mea- 
sure’; allied to Du. schedel, m. ; unknown 
to the other OTeut. dials. (in OHG. gébal, 
‘skull,’ like Gr. xkepadn ; see Giebel) Its 
connection with Sdeitel is conceivable. 
Saf, n., ‘sheep,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG, schdf, OHG. scdf, n.; common to 
West Teut. in the same sense; comp. 
OSax. scdp, n., Du. schaap, n., AS. scedp, 
n., E. sheep; in Goth. lamb (see Lamm), 
Ole. fér, f., ‘sheep, whence Fér-eyjar, 
‘the Faroe Isles’ (lit. ‘sheep isles’), Teut. 


sképo- (for *skégo-) corresponds perhaps to 
Sans. chdga, ‘he-goat” Yet Aryan owis, 
by inference from Lat. ovis, Gr. Fis, Sans. 
avis, and Lith. avis (OSlov. ovica), was 
the oldest term which is preserved in 
OTeut. and a few ModTeut. dials. ; comp. 
Goth. awistr, ‘sheepfold, *aweipi, ‘ flock of 
sheep,’ OHG. ou, OLG. gwi, AS. eowu, and 
E, ewe (to which to yean from ge-ednian is 
allied ?)—_Saafden, in the phrase fein 
SHhafchen ing Trockene bringen, ‘to feather 
one’s nest,’ is usually explained as a cor- 
ruption of LG. schepken, ‘barque.’” Per- 
haps it is, however, an ironical application 
of a passage in the parable of the Good 
Shepherd. 

Sdhaff, n., ‘vessel, UpG. ; see Eaheffel. 

fchaffert, vb., ‘to create, procure, obtain, 
bring,’ from MidHG. schaffen, OHG. scaffan, 
‘to create, effect, arrange, do, make,’ Also 
in a similar sense OHG. scepfen, skeffen, 
Goth. gaskapjan, AS. séyppan, OSax. scep- 
pian and Goth, *skapén, OHG. seaffén, Mid 
HG. schaffen. These imply a root skap 
peculiar to Teut., the connection of which 
with fdaben is not quite certain ; see also 
fhspfen. OTeut. had a number of substant. 
derivatives from the same root, such as 
ModHG,. Sdhepfung, Gefdhspf, and E. shape ; 
see the following word and Gdhaffe. 

Schaffer, m., ‘purveyor, steward, 
manager,’ from the equiv. MidHG. schaffen- 
ere, m., of which the equiv. variant schaffere 
occurs ; allied to fchaffen ; see alxo Sdyaffe. 

Sdhafoff, n., ‘scatfold” ModHG. only, 
from Fr. echafaut, earlier chafaut, through 
the medium of Du. schavot?. 

Safe (i.), m., ‘shaft, handle, trunk, 
stalk, from MidHG,. schaft, OHG. scaft, 
m., ‘shaft, spear, lance’; comp. OSax. 
skaft, m., ‘spear,’ Du. schacht, m., ‘quill, 
shaft of a lance,’ AS. sdégaft, EK. shaft, Olc. 
skapt, u., ‘pole, spear’; Goth. *skafta- is 
by chance not recorded. These substant. 
cognates can scarcely be related to fdaffen, 
they are connected rather with fdaben (lit. 
‘that which has been scraped or made 
smooth’?). It is most closely allied to 
Gr. oxnmrpor, ‘ staff) akin to Dor. (Pindar) 
oxarroyv, oxnmoyv, ‘staff?; further Lat. 
sedpus, ‘shaft’; hence OAryan skdp-, 
‘shaft.’ 

Shaft (2.), m., ‘shelves, bookcase, 
ModHG., only ; from MidHG. schaf, § ves- 
sel for containing liquids’. For the latter 
see Scheffel. 

Schakal, m., ‘jackal’ ModHG. only, 
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from Pers. and Turk. schakal ; through the 
medium of Fr, chacal ?. 

fhakern, vb., ‘to jest, joke, play,’ late 
ModHG. (last cent.), from Jew.-Hebr. 
scheker, * lie.’ 

fhal, adj., ‘hollow, stale, flat, from 
MidHG. (rare) schal, adj., ‘turbid,’ to 
which MidHG. verschaln and schaln, ‘to 
become dim’; comp. Du. verschalen, ‘to 
get flat or stale,’ E. shallow. The term, 
the origin of which is obscure, is wanting 
in the UpG. dials. 

Scale, f., ‘shell, peel, scale, dish,’ from 
MidHG. schdl, schale, OHG. scala, f., husk 
of fruit, egg-shell, &c., drinking cup’ (hence 
Fr. écale, ‘ egg-shell, nut-shell’), It is 
questionable whether the two different 
senses are evolved from the same word. 
It is at all events probable that one of tle 
meanings was connected with a form con- 
taining @ (in the sense of ‘ husk’), the other 
with a form containing d, just as North 
Fris. distinguishes skal (orig. &), ‘scale of 
animals,’ &c., from skeel (orig. d, é@), ‘bowl.’ 
Comp. OSax. scdla, f., ‘drinking cup,’ AS. 
séecilu, ‘husk,’ E. shale and (under Ole. in- 
fluence ?) scale, Ole. skal, f., ‘drinking cup, 
scale (of a balance).’ Akin to Goth. skalja, 
f., ‘tile’ (lit. perhaps ‘ shingle, similar to a 
scale’), Olc. shel, f., AS. séyll, f., E. shell, 
Du. schel, f., ‘shell, husk.’ The Goth. and 
Teut. form skalja passed into Rom. ; comp. 
Ital. scalgia, Fr. écarlle, ‘scale, shell, crust.’ 
The Teut. cognates are usually connected 
with an Aryan root skel, ‘to split’ ; comp. 
Scholle, as well as Lith. skdti, ‘to split, 
OSloy. skolika, ‘ mussel, shell-fish,’ Russ. 
skala, ‘crust’—fdaler, ‘to shell, scale, 
peel,’ MidHG,. scheln, OHG. schellen, ‘ to 
strip off, peel off’ ; allied to Shale. 

Schalk, m., ‘rogue, knave,’ from Mid 
HG. schalc, m., ‘servant, serf; person of 
servile character, espec. cunning person,’ 
OHG. scalch, m., ‘servant’; corresponding 
to Goth. skalks, Olc. skalkr, AS. stealc, m., 
‘retainer, man’ (so too the corresponding 
fem. séyléen, ‘maid-servant’), The evolu- 
tionin meaning is similar tothat of AS. éyfes 
and wealh; see Rebfe and welfh. Schalf 
passed at an early period into Ital., in 
which scalco signifies ‘head-cook.’ It is 
worthy of note that the meaning of the 
word is lifted into a higher plane in its 
transition from MidHG. to ModHG. ; it is 
thus defined by Goethe, ‘one who plays a 
good-humoured practical joke.’ 

Shall, m., ‘loud sound, noise,’ from 
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the equiv. MidHG. schal (gen. schalles), 
OHG. seal (Jl), m.; from this is derived 
MidHG. and ModHG. fallen, akin to 
OHG. scéllan, MidHG. schéllen, ‘to sound 
loudly, resound, Ole. skjalla, ‘to rattle.’ 
From the Teut. verb is derived the Rom. 
term Ital. squillare, ‘to ring, resound.’ 
See Sdhelle and Schilling. 

Schalmei, f., ‘reed pipe, shepherd’s 
pipe, from the equiv. MidHG. schalemie, 
f., which is again derived from the equiv. 
Fr. chalumeau, or rather Burg. and Wall. 
chalemie, MidLat. scalmeia (akin to Lat. 
calamus). 

Schaloffe, f., ‘shallot,’ formed from the 
equiv. Fr. échalotte, from MidLat. asca- 
lonium, ‘ onion from Ascalon (in Palestine)’ 
whence also ModHG. 2fdlaud). 

falter, vb., ‘to go or push against 
the stream, direct, regulate,’ from MidHG. 
schalten, ‘to push, impel (espec. a ship), set 
a-going, drive.’ Just as Lat. gubernare came 
to mean ‘to direct, rule,’ so fdalten acquired 
in ModHG., the sense of ‘to direct,’ OHG. 
scaltan, ‘to push, OSax. skaldan, ‘to impel 
a ship’; a corresponding term is wanting 
in the other Teut. dials. Origin obscure. 
For derivatives see fdjeltet. In ModHG. 
Schalter, ‘sash window, MidHG. schalter, 
schelter, ‘bolt,’ the prim. meaning of fdalten 
gleams through; so too in Schaltjabr, 
MidHG. and OHG. schalt-jdar, n., ‘interca- 
lary year,’ so named because a day is in- 
serted. 

Shaluppe, f, ‘sloop’ ModHG. only, 
from the equiv. Fr. chalowpe, which is 
derived from Du. sloep, whence also the 
equiv. E. sloop ; the E. variant shallop comes 
from Fr. 

Sham, f., ‘shame, disgrace, bashful- 
ness, pudenda,’ f., from MidHG. scham, 
OHG. scama, f., ‘sense of shame, confusion, 
infamy, disgrace (MidHG.), pudibunda.’ 
Comp. OSax. skama, f., ‘confusion, Du. 
schaam- (in compounds), AS. sdegmu, f., 
‘shame, infamy, disgrace,’ E. shame; Goth. 
*skama, f.. may be inferred from skaman, 
‘to be ashamed’ (OHG. scamén). The 
Aryan root skam, which also appears in 
ModHG. Sdhande, is connected with the 
Aryan root kam, ‘to cover oneself,’ pre- 
served in Hemd (which see, as well as Leidh- 
nam) and in Goth. hamén, so that Goth. sek 
skaman, ‘to be ashamed,’ would signify lit. 
‘to cover oneself.’ 

chande, f., ‘disgrace, infamy, from 
the equiv. MidHG. schande, OHG. scanta, 
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f.; corresponding to the equiv. Goth. 
skanda, AS. séegnd, Du. schande, f.; an 
abstract form trom the root skam (see 
Scam), with the change of m into n before 
d, as in Rand. Comp. further the partic. 
in da- formed from the same root, OHG. 
scant (see laut, jatt, and 3art); from this is 
derived ModHG. fchanden, MidHG. schen- 
den, OHG. scenten, ‘to dishonour, ravish’ 

Shank, m., ‘retail’ from late Mid 
HG, *schanc, m., in win-schanc, m., ‘wine 
tavern’; the simple MidHG. word schane 
signifies ‘vessel to pour from; present.’ 
Allied to fdenfen. 

ee m., ‘cancer, chancre,’ Mod 
HG. only, formed from Fr. chancre. 

Schanze (1.), f., ‘chance, fortune’; 
comp. etwas in die Schanyze fehlagen, ‘to hazard 
something” From MidHG. schanze, f., 
‘throw at dice, lucky throw, game’ ; bor- 
rowed from the equiv. Fr. and E. chance 
(MidLat. cadentia, ‘throwing of the dice,’ 
Ital. cadenza, ‘ fall’). 

ange (2.), f., ‘redoubt, earthwork,’ 
from late MidHG. schanze, f., ‘bundle of 
faggots, redoubt’; akin to Du. schans. Of 
obscure origin. 

Scar (1.), see Pflugfhhar. 

Scar (2.), f., ‘host, troop, crowd,’ from 
MidHG. schar, f., ‘division of an army, 
drawn up detachment of soldiers, knot of 
four or more men, crowd, heap,’ OHG. 
skara, f., ‘host.’ The meaning is not con- 
nected with fcheren. AS. steal, séeolu (E. 
shoal), ‘host, is abnormal, From Teut. is 
derived the Rom. word schzera, ‘host, troop, 
swarm.’ See Echerge. 

Scharbe, f.,, ‘cormorant, from MidHG, 
scharbe, OHG. scarba, scarva, f., ‘diver, 
cormorant’; comp. Ole. skarfr, ‘pellicanus 
graculus’; AS. scref?. 

Scharbok, m., ‘scurf, scurvy,’ early 
ModHG., a corruption of MidLat. scorbdtus. 
From the same source are derived the 
equiv..Du. scheurbuik, KE. scurvy, Ital. scor- 
buto, and Fr. scorbut. The ultimate source 
of the cognates is Du. schewrbuik, or rather 
its older forms with a dental in the suffix, 
as in scorbutus (Du. scheur, ‘ rift, clelt,’ but, 
‘bone’); ModDu. scheurbuik is also very 
probably a corruption, the word being con- 
nected with buik, ‘ belly.’ 

fcharf, adj., ‘sharp, acrid, acute,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. and OHG. scharf, scharpf ; 
in the same sense occur the corresponding 
forms OSax. scarp, Du. scherp, AS, stearp, 


E. sharp, Ole. skurpr; Goth, *skarpa- is | 


| Ole. snarpr, ‘sharp.’ 
| rived Fr. escarper, ‘to cut steep down, 


' locksmith’s chisel.’ 


hy chance not recorded. In the sense of 
‘sharp, cutting,” the following are also 
allied :—OHG. scrévén, ‘to cut in,’ OHG. 
scarbén, MidHG. and ModHG. scharben, ‘ to 
cut in pieces,’ as well as AS. steorfan, ‘to 
tear off’ (see fdhiirfen), MidHG. schrapfe 
(Goth. *skrappé), ‘ tool for scratching,’ E. to 
scrape; yet the final labials present a diffi- 
culty. OHG. and MidHG. sarpf, as an 
equiv. variant of jdarf, is abnormal, so too 
From Teut. are de- 


escarp,’ escurpe, ‘slope,’ Ital. scarpa, ‘slope ; 
In the non-Teut. lan- 
guages Gr. dpm, ‘sickle, OSlov. sripi, 
‘sickle, are allied to OHG. sarf, though, of 
course, this does not explain the form fcharf, 
Goth, *skarpa-, which is perhaps connected 
with the Teut. root skrap (skrab, skrb), ‘to 
slit, cut in’ (see fdhropfer). 

arlach, m., ‘scarlet,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. scharlach, scharlachen, n., which is, 
as is shown by Du. se/arlaken, a corruption 
of MidHG. scharldt, the word being thus 
connected with afen (MidHG. lachen, 
“eloth’); scharldt (comp. E. scarlet, MidE. 
scarlat) is formed from OFr. escarlate (Mod 
Fr. éarlate), ‘scarlet stuff’? Comp, Mid 
Lat. scarlatum, Ital. scarlatto. The ulti- 
mate source of the word is Oriental ; comp. 
Pers. sakirldt (Turk. iskerlet). 

Scharlei, m., ‘sage’ (bot.), from Mid 
HG. scharleze, f., ‘borrago, clary’; of un- 
certain origin, which the equiv. Ital. schi- 
area, MidLat. sclareta, scarleia, are not able 
to elucidate. 

Sharmiifzel, n., ‘skirmish, from the 
equiv. MidHG. scharmiitzel, scharmutzel, 
m., which, like Du. schermutseling, are de- 
rived from Ital. scarmuccia (Fr. escar- 
mouche), ‘skirmish,’ which again comes 
from Ital. schermire, ‘to fight.’ The ulti- 
mate origin of the word is OHG. and Mid 
HG. schirmen, ‘to fight.’ Comp. further 
E. skirmish. 

Sharpe, f., ‘scarf, sash,’ ModHG. only, 
formed from the equiv. Fr. éharpe, of 
which the OFr. form escharpe, ‘wallet 
hung round the neck of a pilgrim,’ is de- 
rived, like Ital. sctarpa, ‘scarf, girdle,’ from 
late OHG. scharpe, ‘pocket.’ Note Bav. 
Scharpfen. 

Scharreifen, n., ‘scraper’ from the 
equiv. MidHG, scherre, OHG. scérra, f., 
under the influence of {charren.— fcharren, 
vb., ‘to scrape, scratch,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG, scharren, a graded form of the 
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MidHG. vb. schérren, OHG.  scérran, 
whence ModFr. déchirer, OF r. eschirer, ‘ to 
tear to pieces,’ is borrowed. 

SHarte, f., ‘notch, from MidHG. 
scharte, f.,‘an opening or indentation made 
by cutting, hewing, or fracture ; notch, 
wound’; comp. Du. schaard, ‘notch, pot- 
sherd.” Allied to MidHG. schart, adj., 
‘hewn to pieces, full of notches, wounded,’ 
OHG. scart, AS. sceard, E. sherd, Ole. 
skardr, which were orig. da- (to-), partics. 
of fchevert. 
san, ‘skillet, pan,” must, like their Mod 
HG. corresponding forms, be kept apart 
from these cognates on account of their 
meaning, especially since they are derived 
from skardhd (not from skartd), as is proved 
by OSlov. skvrada, skradau, ‘skillet, pan, 
hearth.’ 

Scharteke, f., ‘worthless book, trash,’ 
ModHG. only ; prop. ‘waste book’; formed 
from Ital. scartata, ‘ refuse.’ 

fharwengeln, vb., ‘to bow and scrape, 
be obsequious, fawn’; it is uncertain 
whether the word is derived from Fr. ser- 
vant, ‘servant.’ 

Sdhatfen, m., ‘shade, shadow,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. schate, m. (rarely f.), 
OHG. scato (gen. -awes), m.; correspond- 
ing to Goth. skadus, AS. steadu, E. shade, 
shadow, Du. schaduw, OSax. skado, ‘shadow.’ 
Perhaps Gr. oxdros, ‘darkness,’ is allied ; 
Olr, scdth, scdil, ‘shadow,’ are, however, 
more closely akin. For another OTeut. 
word for ‘shadow,’ see under fdauen. 

Shaf3, m., ‘treasure, store; sweet- 
heart,’ fron. MidHG. schaz (gen. -tzes), OHG. 
scaz, m.; its chief senses down to the 13th 
cent, are ‘money, property, wealth,’ and 
only later ‘valuables stored up’; OHG. 
scaz, m., is only ‘money, a definite coin,’ 
Comp. Goth. skatts, ‘coin, money,’ Ole, 
skattr, ‘tax, tribute,’ AS. sdégatt, ‘a certain 
small coin, money, property, OF ris. sket, 
‘money, cattle,’ OSax. scat, ‘piece of money, 
property.’ The early history of the cog- 
nates is unfortunately too obscure; opinions 
are divided whether the Teut. word skatta- 
is derived from OSlov. skotdz, ‘cattle,’ or 
whether the latter comes from Teut. The 
variation in meaning, ‘cattle’ and ‘money,’ 
is analogous to Lat. pecwnia from wpecus, E. 
fee from AS. feoh, ‘cattle’ (see Bteh) ; in 
bartering, cattle played the part of money. 
Yet we cannot prove that the prim. mean- 
ing of OTeut. *skatia-, ‘money, coin,’ is 
‘cattle.’ On the other hand, the assump- 


MidHG. scharte, OHG. scarti- | 


| tion that the word is primit. allied to Gr. 


oxédn, ‘board, tablet,’ is certainly not satis- 
factory on account of the meanings of the 
Teut. words. 
daub, m., ‘bundle or truss of straw, 

sheaf, from MidHG, schowp (gen. -bes), m., 
‘bundle, truss of straw, wisp of straw,’ 
OHG. scoub, m., ‘sheaf, truss of straw’; 
comp. Du. schoof, AS. scedf, E. sheaf, Ole. 
skauf, ‘sheat’; allied to {chieben. Hence 
Schaub is lit. ‘what is gathered together’ ; 
akin further to Gdjober. 

fhauderi, vb. ‘to shudder, shiver,’ 
ModHG. only, from LG. schuddern ; comp. 
Du. schudden, ‘ to quake, tremble’ ; MidE. 
schudderen, Ki, to shudder. Schitten is of a 
cognate stem, and, like the words of this 
class, is based on a Teut. root skud. ‘to be 
shaken’; allied to OHG. scutisén, ‘to 
shudder,’ sewtiséd, ‘quaking, trembling.’ 
The assumption that Gdhaubder is connected, 
like Gchauer, with MidHG, schédr is not 
warranted, because the MidHG. word does 
not mean ‘shudder.’ See Gdutt. 

fhauen, vb., ‘to look at, gaze” from 
MidHG. schowwen, OHG. scowwén, ‘to 
see, look at, contemplate’; comp. OSax. 
scauwén, Du. schouwen, AS. scedwian, ‘to 
look at’ (whence E. to show) ; Goth. *skag- 
gwén is wanting, to this usskawjan, ‘to 
restore to consciousness.’ Firom the root 
skau, skit, ‘to see’ (see fin), are also 
derived Goth. skuggwa, m., ‘mirror,’ OHG. 
sch-char, ‘mirror, further OHG. scdwo, 
AS. scta, Ole. skugge, m., ‘shadow ’ (see 
Eptegel) ; also Ole, skygna (Goth. *skug- 
guwimén), ‘to spy,’ skyn, n. and f., ‘perceiv- 
ing,’ skoda, ‘to spy.’ In the non-Teut. 
languages, Sans. kavis, ‘sage, poet,’ Lat. 
cavere, ‘to beware,’ Gr. xoéw, ‘I mark,’ 
OSlov. guje, utr, ‘to be sensible of, feel, 
perceive,’ are also connected with the root 
skit, skau, or rather ki, kau. 

Schauer (1.), m., ‘penthouse, shed’; 
see Scheuer. 

hehe (2.), m., ‘shower,’ from Mid 
HG. schdr, OHG. scdr, m., ‘storm, hail’ ; 
comp, OSax. skdér, m., ‘weather, shower,’ 
Du. schoer, ‘pouring rain,” AS. sdér, E. 
shower, and the equiv. Ole. skar, Goth. 
only skdra windis, ‘gale’ Origin obscure. 

Shaufel, f., ‘shovel, from the equiv. 
MidHG. schdvel, OHG, scévala, f., pointing 
to Goth. *skéfla (skdbla). The forms of 
the other Teut. languages point to Goth. 
*skibla, f.; comp. Du. schoffel, f., ‘shovel,’ 
AS, sgofl, f., E. shovel. Allied to the root 
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skab (skdf?) in jdieben; hence SGchaufel is 
lit, a tool on which something is put to 
be thrown away.’ For the change of &% to 
@ comp. Sohn and laut. 

Sdhaukel, f., ‘swing,’ ModHG. only, 
derived, however, under LG. influence, 
from MidHG, schoe (gen. -ckes), m., and 
schoke, f.; comp. LG. schuckel, f., ‘swing’ ; 
MidHG. schoc, OHG. seve, ‘rocking mo- 
tion’ (whence Fr. choc, ‘shock’). In East 
Thuringian ‘swing’ is Gdyunfel, in Suabian 
Gautfdhe, in Swiss Gireige, Gigereige. 

Shaum, m., ‘ foam, froth, scum,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. schim, OHG. scam, 
m.; corresponding to Du. schuwim, Ole. 
sktm, ‘foam’ (whence E. scum). The 
other dials. have a different word ; comp. 
AS. fam, E. foam, under §eim. It is 
questionable whether Lat. spwma, ‘foam’ 
(with p for k, comp. dwpus with dvxos 2), is 
connected with the Teut. cognates. Gdaunt 
is usually connected with the root skd, 
‘to cover,’ appearing in Gdjener ; hence it 
means lit. ‘covering, that which covers.’ 
From Teut. are derived Ital. schiwma, Fr. 
écume, ‘foam,’ 

Shaufe, see Schhote. 

fcheckig, adj., ‘dappled, spotted, pied,’ 
from MidHG. (rare) schécke, * striped, 
spotted,’ to which are also allied MidHG. 
schécken, ‘to make of various colours,’ 
schéckéht, ‘spotted, also MidHG. schécke, 
‘a closely-fitting striped coat, AS. sczccels, 
‘coat.’ It is, on the other hand, assumed 
that the word is borrowed from Fr. éhec, 
‘check’ (Ital. a scaccht) ; comp. E. checky. 

SHeebe, see Sdieber. 

fcheel, adj., ‘oblique, awry,’ from Mid 
HG. schél, schélch (gen. schélhes, schélwes), 
OHG. scélah (gen. scélhes, scélawes), adj., 
‘awry, squinting, athwart, oblique, crooked’; 
comp. Du. scheel, AS. séeolh, Ole. skjalgr, 
‘awry, squinting’ (Goth. *skilhwa-, or 
rather *skalwa-, *skilga-, is by chance not 
recorded). Pre-Teut. *skelko-, skélqo-, must 
be assumed; hence Gr. oxodws, ‘aslant, 
awry, is not quite adequate to explain 
phonetically the Teut. forms; perhaps 
both the Teut. and Gr. terms are based on 
a root skel, 

Scheffel, m., ‘bushel,’ from MidHG. 
sche ffel, OHG. sceffil, m., ‘ bushel, corm mea- 
sure’; comp, the equiv. OSax, scgpil, Du. 
schepel (seealsoWijpel). Allied to OSax. skap, 
n., vessel, cask,’ OHG. scaf, MidHG. schuf 
(see Schaff), ‘vessel for holding liquids’ ; 
in Bay., Safi, n., is a dimin, of the equiv. 


Saf. The assumption that the word was 
borrowed from Lat. scaphiwm (Gr. oxdguor), 
‘drinking vessel,’ is not satisfactory ; Mid 
Lat. scaphum, scapellus (Ital. scaffale, ‘book- 
shelves’), are only imitations of the G. 
words, Perhaps the terms are primit. G.; 
comp. also Ole. skeppa, ‘ bushel’; also the 
root skap, ‘to contain,’ under fchspfen. 

Sceibe, f., ‘slice, pane, wafer, from 
MidHG, schibe, OHG. sciba, f., ‘pane, 
ball, wheel’; corresponding to OLG. secéva, 
‘sphaera,’ Du. schijf, ‘slice,’ MidE. schive, 
‘circle, slice’ (EK. shive, sheave), Ic. skifa, 
f., ‘shaving, slice.” Teut. skibé-, from 
pre-Teut. skipd-, is most closely related to 
Gr, oxotros, ‘potters wheel,’ with which 
Gr. oximoy, ‘staff, is usually connected. 
ModHG. Sdhiefer is scarcely allied. 

Scheide, f., ‘sheath, from MidHG,. 
scheide, OHG. sceida, f., ‘ scalbbard’; comp. 
OSax. scédia, f., Du. scheede, f., AS. sceéd, 
f., EK. sheath, Ole. skeiSer (plur.), ‘sheath’ ; 
Goth. *skaipi (from skaitt), f., ‘sheath, is 
wanting (the term used being fédr, n., 
‘sheath, see §utteral). Allied to fdheiden, 
hence lit. ‘separation, the separating cover- 
ing’? ModHG, Gcheide, ‘separation, part- 
ing,’ is the same word; comp, MidH@. 
scheide, f., ‘separation, severing, departure, 
distinction, boundary’ ; OHG. sceida. 

Scheider, vb., ‘to separate, divide; de- 
part,’ from MidHG., scheiden, OHG. scerdun, 
str. vb., ‘to separate, sever; decide, ad- 
just, appoint’ For the expected Goth. 
*skatban (comp. OSax. skéSan, ‘to sepa- 
rate,’ Olris. skétha) occurs skuidan with 
grammatical cllaange; comp. AS. sdéeddan, 
“to separate,’ whence E. shed. The Teut. 
root skatp, the dental form of which may 
be inferred from ModHG. Géheide, f., is 
based on Aryan skhatt, of which skhaid and 
skhid are parallel forms ; comp. Gr. cxifa, 
‘I split,’ cyifa (see Scheit); Sans. chad, 
‘to split, Lat. scindo (also caedo?), Lith. 
skédzu, ‘I separate.’ See further gefdeit 
and fdjeifen. 

Schein, m., ‘shining, sheen, semblance, 
appearance, from MidHG. schin, OHG. 
scin, m., ‘ lustre, shining, brightuess, clear- 
ness,’ late MidHG., also ‘evidence, testi- 
mony, appearance’; comp. OSax. skin, m., 
‘lustre,’ Du. schijn, AS. stin, ‘ghost An 
abstract of fcheiner, vb., from MidHG. 
schinen, OHG. scinan, ‘to glitter, appear ; 
show oneself’; comp. the equiv. OSax, 
scinan, Du. schijnen, AS. stinan, E. to shine, 
Ole. skina, Goth. skeinan. The Teut 
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root skt, whence skinan, str. vb., is formed 
with a present suffix na-, appears with 
a suffix m in fdinmern. Akin probably 
to Gr. cxid, ‘shadow,’ see Sdhemen ; also 
Gr. oxipoy, ‘parasol’? See fichier. 

fcheifer, vb., ‘to go to stool, excrete,’ 
from MidHG. schizen, OHG. sctzan; cor- 
responding to the equiv. Du. schajten, AS. 
stitan, E. to shit, Olc. skita. The common 
Teut. root sk2t, ‘to excrete,’ is probably 
connected with the Aryan skhzd, discussed 
under fdeiden ; its lit. meaning is perhaps 
‘to dissever’?. From the Teut. cognates 
are derived Ital. (dial.) sczto, ‘excrement,’ 
and OF’. eschiter. 

Seif, n., ‘log, billet, fragment,’ from 
MidHG. schit, OHG. scit, n., ‘log of wood’ ; 
corresponding to the equiv. OFris. skid, 
AS. stide, E. shide, OIc. skt5. The root is 
the Aryan form skhatt, skhit, discussed 
under fdeiden, the prim. meaning of which, 
‘to split,’ appears still in ModHG. Scheit ; 
comp. Gr. cxi¢a (from *oxidja), ‘splinter,’ 
Lith. skédra, Lett. skatda, ‘chip,’ from the 
root skhat (see fcheiden).—_ Scheiterhaufern, 
‘funeral pile,’ ModHG. only, formed from 
MidHG. schiter, plur. of schitfcheiferit, 
‘to go to pieces, be wrecked,’ ModHG. 
only, from MidHG. schit, plur. schiter. 

Schetfel, m., ‘crown (of the head), ver- 
tex,’ from MidHG. schevtel, OHG. scettila, 
f., ‘vertex, crown, parting of the hair from 
the crown to the forehead’ ; corresponding 
to Du. (hawr) scheel, Mid LG. schédel. Allied 
to fcheiden ; lit. ‘ part of the head where the 
hairs separate, 2.¢., where they are parted 
to eitherside.’ Akin to AS. ségdda, ‘crown,’ 
E. to shed. 

Schellack, m., ‘shellac, ModHG. only, 
from the equiv. LG. and Du. schellak ; 
comp. E. shellac, lit. ‘seale lac, lac thin 
like scales,’ 

celle, f., «small bell,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. schélle, OHG. schélla, f.; allied to 
MidHG. schéllen, OHG. scéllan, ‘to sound 
loudly, resound, to which Ital. squilla, 
‘little bell,’is also akin.—ModHG. and Mid 
HG. fdelfen, lit. ‘to cause to resound,’ 
is the factitive form. Comp. werjdollen, 
‘vanished,’ as a relic of the MidHG. str. 
verb. 

Shellfifch, m., ‘codfish, haddock,’ Mod 
HG. only, formed from LG. and Du. schel- 
visch ; allied to Du. schel, ‘shell,’ E. shell ; 
so called “ because the cod lives chiefly on 
shellfish” ?. See Schale. 

Schellhengst, m., ‘stallion, an expla- 
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natory compound for the equiv. MidHG. 
schéle, OHG. scélo, m. 3 see befchalen. 

Sheltkraut, n., ‘swallow-wort, celan- 
dine, from MidHG,. shélkrut, -wurz; pro- 
bably an abbreviation and corruption of 
the equiv. MidLat. chelidonia (ch pro- 
nounced as in the corresponding Fr. chél- 
doine) ; comp. Gr. xeAuddmov, ‘celandine.’ 

Sdhelm, m., ‘rogue, knave, villain,’ 
from MidHG. schglme, m., ‘pest, plague ; 
those who have fallen in battle, then, as 
an abusive term, ‘wretch, seducer, OHG. 
sealmo, scglmo, ‘plague’ In MidDu. and 
MidLG. schelm has the old sense of ‘ car- 
rion, cadaver,’ so too in Bay. For the 
development of the meaning ‘rogue’ from 
‘wretch,’ comp. Gdhalf, which has also 
acquired a milder signification. From the 
ModHG. word are derived Du. schelm and 
Ic. skelmir, ‘ rogue,’ 

fchelfen, vb., ‘to reprove, revile,’ from 
MidHG. schélten, OHG. scéltan, str. vb., ‘to 
reprove, abuse, insult’; comp. MidLG. and 
Du. schelden, OFris. skelda, ‘to reprove.’ 
Akin to the cognates discussed under fdjal- 
tet; ‘to push’ is the prim. meaning of 
fchelten. 

Schemel, m., ‘stool, footstool,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. schemel, schamel (schdmel 2), 
m.; OHG. scamal (scdmal?), m., which, 
like OSax. fétscamel, ‘footstool,’ and AS. 
ségomul (espec. fot-séggmul), m., is derived 
from Lat. scamellum. Du. schabel, ‘ stool,’ 
as well as the equiv. Rom. terms, Fr. esca- 
belle, escabeau, and Ital. sgabello, is based 
on Lat. scabellum; hence in MidRhen. 
Schawell, Sdhabéll. 

Shemen, m., ‘phantom, from MidHG. 
schéme, m., ‘shadow,’(MidG.) schime ; comp. 
AS. séima, OSax. scémo. Allied to the root 
skt, ‘to glitter,’ discussed under fdeinen, 
with which Gr. oxud, ‘shadow,’ with the 
same evolution in meaning, is also con- 
nected ; see Schimmer and Schsnbartfpiel. 

Schewk, m., ‘publican, cupbearer,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. schenke, OHG. scenche 
(OSax. scenkio), m., ‘cupbearer.’ From Teut. 
is derived Fr. échanson (OFr. eschangon, 
MidLat. scancionem).—f&henken, vb., ‘to 
pour out for drinking, bestow, give,’ from 
MidHG,. schenken, ‘to pour in, give to 
drink, water, make a present of, give’; 
OHG. seenchen, ‘to pour in, give to drink? 
The meaning ‘to give’ first appears in the 
post-classieal times of MidHG, ‘To pour 
in, give to drink,’ is the prim. meaning ; 


it is characteristic of G. that the sense “to 
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give,’ could be developed from this (simi- 
larly ModHG, gefaflen attests the import- 


ance of dice-playing in Teut. life; comp. 


. also 3echen). The prim. meaning appears 
in AS. scenéan, OF ris. skenka, Ole. skenkja ; 
from Teut, is also formed OF. escancer, 
‘to pour in” Goth. *skagkjan is wanting. 
Some etymologists regard the common 
Teut, vb, as a derivative of AS. stone, 
séfonea, ‘shank,’ assuming that shanks 
were used as taps in the earliest times ; 
hence fdenfen would mean lit. ‘to put the 
tap in a cask.’ See the next word. 

Scherkel, m., ‘thigh, shank, from the 
equiv, MidHG. schenkel, m.; comp. Du. 
schenkel ; unknown to OHG. as well as to 
the other OTeut. dials. A dimin. of AS. 
séfonca (see fdenfen), E. shank, which is 
further connected with ModHG. Schinfen ; 
comp. also Du. schonk, ‘bones in meat,’ 
Swed. skank, Dan. skank, 

fchenken, see Schenk. 

cherbe, f., ‘fragment, sherd, flower- 
pot, from MidHG, schérbe, schirbe, OHG. 
sctrbt, f. and n., “sherd, fragment, earthen- 
ware pot’; comp. Du. scherf, f., ‘sherd’; a 
derivative of pre-Teut. skerpo-; comp. 
OSlov. ¢érépu, ‘sherd? Lett. schkirpta, 
‘notch,’ schkérpele, ‘splinter of wood.’ 
Akin to Scherfletn 2 

Scere (1.), f., ‘scissors, shears,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG, schere, f., which is pro- 
bably plur., OHG, scdri, plur. of skar and 
skdra, ‘shears”; with regard to the plur. 
comp, Ital. cesoje and forbic?, plur., Fr. 
ciseauc, equiy. to E. scissors. In Sans. the 
word was of course dual; comp. bhurtjd 
(Rig-Veda), dual “shears.” Comp. Du. 
schaar, Midk.. schére, E. shears (plur.),. and 
the equiv. Ole. skcére, neut. plur. See 
fcheven.. 

Scere (2.), f£, ‘rock, reef, ModHG, 
only, formed from the equiv. Swed. skér 
(Dan. skjer), n.; comp. Olc. sker, ‘cliff? 

fcherei, vb., ‘to shear, fleece, molest,’ 
from MidHG. schérn, OHG. scéran, ‘to 
shear, cut off?; comp. Du. scheren, AS. 
stéran, ‘to shear, cut or hew to pieces,’ E. to 
sheur, Ole. skera, ‘to cut, shear, slaughter,’ 
The prim. meaning of the root sker con- 
tained in these vbs, is ‘to cut or hew to 
pieces’ (comp. Lith. skirtz, ‘to sever,’skard, 
‘rag’), as is shown by the OTeut. skarda-, 
‘hewn or cut to pieces, which originated 
in sky-t6- (see Edharte). Yet the meaning 
‘to shear’ is very old ; comp. the deriva- 
tive Seve. The root sker (whence Sans. 


kSurds, ‘razor’ ?) appears in Gr. as ker in 
keip@, ‘I shear.’ 

Scerflein, n., ‘mite’ (coin), from the 
MidHG. schérf, OHG. scézf, n., ‘mite, very 
small coin’; comp. MidLG. scharf, schérf, 
‘one-seventeenth of a penny’; allied to 
AS. séeorfan, ‘to tear off’? Comp. for a 
similar development of meaning ModHG. 
Deut, as well as Gr, xépya, lit. ‘ part cut off,’ 
then ‘small coin,’ Gd)erbeis scarcely allied. 

Scherge, m., ‘beadle, sergeant,’ from 
MidHG. scherge, scherje, m. (for the change 
of rg to 77, ModHG. rg, see Serge), ‘usher 
(of a court), bailiff, beadle, OHG. scerjo, 
scario, scaro, ‘captain, leader of a troop’; 
a derivative of Gdav. 

Scher3, m., ‘joke, jest, from MidHG. 
schérz, m., “pleasure, play’; allied to Mod 
HG. fcherzen, vb., from MidHG. schérzen, 
“to cut capers, hop, amuse oneself’ ; comp. 
MidHG.. scharz,. ‘leap.’ These cognates, 
which are found neither in the MidHG. 
classical writers, in OHG., nor in OTeut. 
generally, are met with, however, in Ital. 
scherzare, ‘to jest,’ borrowed from G. 

Scheu, f., “shyness, reserve, timidity,’ 
from MidHG. schiuhe, f., “shyness, horror,’ 
also ‘bugbear, scarecrow,’ whence ModHG. 
Shendhe. Allied to fchenen, fcheudyen, vb., 
from MidHG. schiahen, ‘to be shy of, avoid, 
seare or chase away,’ OHG. sciuhen. Both 
the noun and vb. are derivatives of MidHG. 
schiech, OHG. *scioh, ‘shy, bashful.” Mod 
HG. ftheu, adj.,.is based anew on the vb. ; 
comp. AS. séedh,.‘ timid,’ to which E. shy 
is allied; Du. schuw, ‘timid, shy.’ From 
the G. cognates Ital. schivare, ‘to avoid, is 
derived. See Gdheujal. 

Scheuer, f. (in Bav. and East Suab. 
Gravel), ‘barn, shed, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. schiwre, OHG. sciura, f. ; a derivative 
of OHG. scdr, MidHG. schdr, ‘ penthouse, 
protection,’ ModHG. (dial.)Sdauer. Comp. 
Olc. skjél, n., ‘place of refuge, shelter,’ 
skaunn, m., ‘shield’ The Aryan root, 
skit, ‘to cover, protect’ (comp. Sdaum), 
contained in these words, is widely diffused ; 
comp. Lat. scdtwm, ‘shield, Gr. oxd-dor, 
‘armour,’ Lat. ob-sed-rus, ‘dark’ (covered), 
and the Sans. root sku ‘to cover. See 
Scheune and Sdjote. 

fdeuern, vb., ‘to scour, rub,’ early 
ModHG. (unknown to UpG., the term 
used being fegen), formed from MidG. and 
LG. schiiren; comp. Du, sehuren (MidE, 
scouren, E. to scour, borrowed from Du. 2), 
Dan, skwre, Swed, skura, Although the 
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word is wanting in the OTeut. dials., it 


need not be regarded as borrowed from Mid 
Lat. scurare (Lat. ex-curare), Ital. scurare, 
Fr. éeurer, ‘to scour.’ 

Scheune, f. (unknown to UpG.), ‘barn, 
shed,’ from the equiv. MidHG. schiune, f., 
which is derived by the loss of the g (equal 
toj?) from OHG, scugin, seugina, ‘barn.’ 
If the g is equal to 7, Gdeuer (MidHG. 
schiure) is closely allied. If this is not the 
case, no certain connecting link has been 
discovered. 

Sheufal, n., ‘object of horror, mon- 
ster,’ a derivative of fdjeu, like late MidHG. 
schadsel, ‘monster, scarecrow.’ To this is 
allied ModHG. fcheuflid), corrupted from 
MidHG. schiuelich, ‘shy, despairing,’ which 
is connected with schiuzen, ‘to feel horror,’ 
from *schiuhezen (allied to fdjeuen, MidHG. 
schtuhen). 

icf, f., Slayer, stratum, day’s work,’ 
from MidHG. schoht, f., ‘history, atlair, acci- 
dent, arrangement, division, row of things 
laid on one another, layer, beds of soil, day’s 
work (in mines)’; allied to (ge)fchehen ; 
see Gefdhichte. 

ficken, vb., ‘to bring about, send, 
despatch,’ from MidHG. schicken, ‘to bring 
about, do, create, prepare, set going, depute, 
send’ This vb., undoubtedly a primit. 
form, which is wanting in OHG. and the 
OTeut. dials. generally, seems, like Goth. 
skéwjan and Ole. skéva, ‘to go,’ to be con- 
nected with a primit. Teut. root skéhw 
(skéw) from pre-Teut. skéq (to which OIr. 
scuchim, ‘I go away,’ from skok? is allied). 
Akin to late MidHG, schie, m., ‘ method,’ 
and fdhictlich, which first occurs in ModHG. ; 
see gefdjicft. These specifically G. cognates, 
which passed into Du., Fris., and Scand., 
are wanting in OHG. until the 12th cent.; 
on account of their formation, however, 
they must be very old; OHG. *scicchen, 
Goth. *skikkjan. Allied to (ge)jchehen. De- 
riv. Sdhidjal. 

Scickfel, n., ‘young girl” ModHG. 
only, formed from Hebr. and Jew. schickzah, 
‘Christian girl,’ Hebr. schikkda, lit. “abomi- 
nation,’ 

fchieben, vb., ‘to shove, push,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. schieben, OHG. sczoban ; 
comp. Goth. af-skiuban, ‘to thrust away,’ 
Ole. skifa, skifa, ‘to push,’ AS. sédfan, ‘to 
shove, push,’ HK. to shove. The root skwb, ‘ to 
shove’ (from pre-Teut. skip), which appears 
also in Gdhaufel, Schober, and Schitppe, corre- 
sponds to the Sans. root chup, ‘ to touch,’ 


with which Lith. skubras, skubdés, * quick, 
and skdbti, ‘to make haste’ (Aryan root 
skub), and OSlov. skubgti, ‘to pluck,’ are 
also probably allied. See Gduypf. 

Schiedsrichfer, m., ‘ arbiter,” ModHG. 
only, in MidHG. sehideman ; allied to Mid 
HG, schit (gen. schides), ‘judicial decision,’ 
akin to OHG. scidén, ‘to separate, distin- 
guish, decide” The Teut. root skip is con- 
nected with fcheiden. 

fchief, adj., ‘oblique, awry, sloping, a 
MidG, and LG. word; MidHG. and MidG. 
schief, ‘awry, distorted’; cognate with AS. 
staf, sédb, Ole. skeifr, ‘awry,’ North Fris. 
skiaf, Du. scheef, ‘awry’ (whence E. skew 
is borrowed), Schmalkald. geip. HG. dials. 
also imply a MidHG. schép (pp), ‘awry’ ; 
Hess, aud France. sép, Suab. geps. Besides 
these primit. Teut. cognates skibb, skaib 
(whence Lett. schkibs, ‘awry,’ is borrowed), 
UpG. has skieg, which is represented by 
MidHG. schiec, ‘awry,’ Bav. and Alem. 
Suegen, Sveggen, ‘to waddle’ (respecting the 
de see Stiege and Wiege). They are all con- 
nected, like Gr. okiurre, ‘to bend, with an 
Aryan root sktq, ska/q. 

Sciefer, m., ‘slate, shist,- from Mid 
HG. schiwer, schivere, n., ‘splinter of stone, 
and espee. of wood,’ OHG. scivaro, ‘splin- 
ter of stone’ ; the modern meaning is Mod 
HG. only (in UpG. the prim. meaning 
‘stone splinter’ has been preserved). Goth. 
*skifra, m.,is wanting. Allied to ModH@G. 
Schebe, f., ‘chaff, boon’ (of flax or hemp), 
which is derived from LG. ; comp. E. shive 
(AS. *séifa) ; MidE. schivere (AS. *séifera), 
K. shiver. These are derivatives of a Teut. 
root ski, ‘to divide, distribute’; comp. 
AS, séiftan, ‘to divide, E. to shift, Ole. 
skupta, ‘to divide’ (Ole. scéfa, ‘to cut in 
pieces’; allied to Sdheibe ? or to this word 2), 
Du. schiften, ‘to separate, sever.’ Gdhiefer 
and Gdhebe are lit. ‘fragment, part.’ 

fchielert, vb., ‘to squint, leer,’ from the 
ae MidHG., schalen, schilhen, allied to 
fchel. 

Scienbein, n., ‘shin-bone, from Mid 
HG, schinebein, n., allied to MidHG. schine, 
OHG. scina, f., ‘shin-bone’; comp. AS. 
séinu, f., E. shin (also AS. stinebdn, MidE. 
schinebone); Du. scheen and scheenbeen, 
‘shin-bone.” ein in this compound has 
preserved its older meaning of ‘bone’; 
see Bein. Scarcely allied to Schiene and 
Sdhinfen, for the secondary meaning of 
ModHG, Schiene (MidHG. schine), ‘narrow 
wood or metal plute, strip,’ as wellas OHG, 
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scina, ‘needle,’ points to a Goth. *skind, f., 
‘narrow piece of bone or metal.’ Of the 
primit. history of the cognates it can only 
be said, however, that by inference from 
AS. sctw, sced, ‘shin,’ the root must he skz. 
From Teut. are derived Ital. schiniera, 
‘ureaves for a horse,’ and probably also 
Ital. schiena, Fr. échine, ‘ spine, with their 
Rom. cognates, 

foe f., see Schienbein. 

chier, adj., ‘clear, pure, simple, sheer,’ 
from MidHG. (MidG.) schér, ‘mere, pure, 
glittering’; comp. OSax. skir, skirt, AS. 
scir, ‘pure, glittering,’ E. shere, sheer, Ole. 
skirr, Goth. skeirs, ‘clear, manifest’; a de- 
rivative of the root ski, ‘to shine, glitter.’ 
In ModHG. this adj. has been confused in 
sound with the following ady., yet the Mod 
HG. form may be also of LG. origin. See 
fcheinen. 

fchier, adyv., ‘almost, from MidHG, 
schiere, adv., ‘quickly, soon, OHG. sciaro, 
older skéro, adv., ‘quickly’; allied to OHG. 
sciart, scért, adj., ‘ sagacious, zealous in trac- 
ing out’; comp. Du. schier, ‘almost’ (Ole. 
skarr, skeérr, ‘bright, clear’). 

Schier, n., ‘lawn, veil,’ ModHG. only, 
borrowed from LG.; prop. the neut, of the 
adj. fchier. 

Scierling, m., ‘hemlock,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. schirline, scherline (gen. 
-ges), OHG. sceriling ; comp. Du. scheerling. 
Derived, like the variants MidHG. scher- 
ninc, OHG. and OLG. scerning, ‘hemlock,’ 
from the equiv. OHG. scarno, m. ; the J of 
the OHG., MidHG., and Mod HG. forms is 
due to the current G. suffix -ling. The 
term is unknown to the other OTeut. dials. 
(in AS. hymlic, hemlede occur, FE. hemlock). 

fchiefen, vb., ‘to shoot, from the equiv. 
MidHG. schiezen, OHG. sciozan ; the cor- 
responding vb, occurs in the same sense in 
all the OTeut. dials. ; comp. OSax. skeotan 
(Du. schieten), AS. séedtan (E. to shoot), Ole. 
skjota, Goth. (by chance not recorded) 
*skiutan. The root skut, ‘to shoot, from 
pre-Teut. skud, is widely diffused in Teut., 
and corresponds to the Sans. root ksud, ‘to 
shatter, excite,’ or better with Sans. sku, 
‘to leap forth” For derivatives see Sdof, 
Shufs, Shug, and Schirge. : 

goin n., ‘ship,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. schif, OHG. sczf, scéf (gen. -ffes), n. 5 a 
common Teut. term ; comp. Goth. and Ole. 
skip, n., AS. stip, n., E. ship, Du. schip, 
OSax. scip. The OHG. word also signifies 
‘ vessel,’ being rendered in a gloss as equiv. 


to its derivative OHG. sciphi, ‘phiala’ 
(comp. Sahn ; E. vessel in its double sense, 
borrowed from Fr. vazsseau, ‘vessel (a 
utensil), ship,’ Gr. oxadis, ‘bowl, skiff’). 
The Gr. term with oxddos, ‘boat, ship,’ 
cannot be allied to the Teut. word, since 
the latter implies an Aryan 7 in the stem 
syllable. No certain etymological expla- 
nation can be given of Teut. skipa-; the 
suspicion that the word was borrowed ata 
primit. period may not be unfounded, for 
there are only a very few nautical words 
possessed in common by several Aryan lan- 
guages (comp. Majt) From OHG. the 
word passed into Rom, ; comp. Ital. schtfo, 
Fr.-esquif, ‘boat,’ to which is allied OFr. 
esquiper, ‘to equip a ship,’ with a LG. p, 
ModFr. équiper, ‘to equip, endow, which 
assed again into Teut. 

Schild (1.), m., ‘shield, coat of arnis, 
from the equiv. MidHG. schilt, OHG. scilt, 
m.; a common Tent. term; comp. Goth. 
skildus, m., Ole. skjgldr, AS. scyld, E. shield, 
Du. schild, OSax. scild. The word first 
signified ‘signboard’ in early ModHG. 
The specifically Teut. term skildu-s (from 
skeldhus, skeltés?) cannot be traced farther 
back ; it can scarcely be related to fdallen 
(Schild, lit. ‘that which gives a loud sound 
or resounds’ 4). 

Schild (2:), n., ‘signboard, ModHG. 
only, a variant of the foregoing; hence 
Sdhilders (ueut. stem) in compounds such 
as Schilderfaus, ‘sentry-box.’ 

fhildern, vb., ‘to paint, depict, de- 
scribe,’ allied to MidHG. schalt, ‘coat of 
arms’; comp. MidHG. schiltwre, m., ‘ ar- 
tist’; the shields were orig, painted in the 
MidHG. age of chivalry with coats of arms, 
and even, according to Tacitus, Germ. vi. 
(scuta lectissimis coloribus distinguunt”), 
in the OTeut. heroic period. Comp. Du. 
schilderen, ‘to paint, depict, describe.’ 

Sdhildpafe, n., ‘tortoise-shell,’ ModHG. 
only, from LG, and Du. schildpad, ‘ tortoise’ 
and ‘ tortoise-shell” The early history of 
Du. padde, ‘toad,’ E. puddock and Ole. 
padda, ‘toad,’ is obscure. 

Schilf, v., ‘rush, bulrush, reed,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG, schilf, OHG. sciluf (m. 
and n.?); unknown to the other Teut, 
dials.; perhaps it is an early loan-word 
from Lat. scirpus, ‘rush,’ to which it can- 
not be primit. allied. Others, regarding 
Shilf as a genuine Teut. word, connect it 
with OHG. sceliva, MidHG, schelfe, ‘bowl 
of fruit and pulse.’ 
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fhillern, vb., ‘to change or vary in 
colour” ModH@, only, a derivative of Mid 
HG. schillen, a variant of schilen, ‘to 
squint, blink.’ 


Shilling, m., ‘shilling, money, from | 


the equiv. MidHG. se/alline, OHG. sedlling, 
m.,a common Teut. term for a coin } comp. 


Goth. skilliggs, Ole. skillingr, AS. séilling, | 


E. shilling, Du. schelling, OSax. sealing. 


Formed from OTeut. skellan, ‘to sound,’ | 


with the suffix -inga-, a favourite termina- 
tion in OG. names of coins (see Pfenning, 
OHG. cheisuring, E. farthing) ; hence Sdil- 
ling is lit. ‘ringing coin.’ From Teut. are 
derived Ital, scellino and Fr, escalin, a coin 
worth about sixpence, as well as the equiv. 
OSlov. sklezt. 


Schimmel, m., ‘mould,’ from the equiv. | 


MidHG. schimel, m., for an older *schimbel, 
OHG. *scimbal, which may be inferred 
from the OHG. derivatives *scimbalén, ‘to 
eet mouldy,’ scimbalag, ‘mouldy.’ 
MidHG. form is due to a confusion with 
schime, m., ‘glimmer’; comp. Du. schim- 
melen. OHG. *scimbal has no correspond- 


ing form in the other Teut. dials—_Schim- | 
mel, m., ‘white horse,’ late MidHG., iden- | 


tical with Schimmel, ‘mucus,’ 


HG., formed from LG. and Du. schemeren, 
‘to glimmer, gleam.’ 
like MidHG. schéme, ‘glimmer, lustre,’ 


OHG. scimo, Goth. skeima, ‘light, lamp, | 


with the root sk, ‘ to shine, glitter’ ; comp. 
Mid. schimeren, ‘to shimmer,’ E. shimmer, 
E. shim, ‘white spot,’ Swed. skimra (see 
Shemeit). 

Schimpf, m., ‘insult, abuse, affront,’ 
from MidHG. schimpf (parallel form 
schanvpf), m., ‘jest, pastime, play, tourna- 
ment.’ The current meaning first appeared 
in early ModHG.; yet the older sense 
‘jest,’ which belongs to OHG. scompf, Mid 
HG. schimpf, was retained till the 17th 
cent. (Logau) ; comp. Du. schimp,.‘ scorn, 
mockery,’ MidHG. schwmpfe, f., ‘para- 
mour’ (lit. “she who jests’). The root 
skimp, ‘to jest, which appears in OHG. 
scimpf, is wanting in the other Teut. dials. 


It has been connected with Gr. cxomroa,, 


‘to jest, deride, which, with its double 
meaning, certainly furnishes an analogy 
for MidHG. Shimpf. 

Shirdel, f., ‘shingle, splint, from the 
equiv. MidHG. schindel, OHG. scintila, f., 
formed from MidLat. seindula, scandula, 
‘shingle,’ the sound of which was perhaps 


The | 


influenced by Gr. cywSadpds. The word 
was borrowed from MidLat. about the 6th 
cent. contemporaneously with Siegel, Maner, 
&e. The MidE. form schingel, KH. shingle, 
is peculiar, The Rom. languages preserve 
the a- form, Lat. scandula; comp. Ital. 
(dial.) scandola and Fr. échandole. 
finder, vb., ‘to skin, flay,’ from Mid 
HG. schinden, ‘to skin, peel, ill-treat 
severely,” OHG. scintan ; a denominative 
from a lost OHG. *scind, n., ‘hide, skin,’ 
which may be assumed in OHG, from Ole. 
skinn (see Gdhinne), n., ‘skin, hide, fur, 
leather,’ E. skin, trom MidE. skinne (AS. 
sctnn), is borrowed from Scand., since AS. 
set, s€, must have become shit in ModE. 


, Goth. *skinba-, from pra-Teut, shénto-, has 


not yet been found in the non-Teut. lan- 
guages, 

Scdhinken, m., ‘ham,’ from MidHG. 
schinke, m., ‘thigh, ham,’ OHG. scincho, 
m., scincha, f., “tibia, thigh’ They are 
related by gradation to the cognates ad- 
duced under Gdchenfel, to which Suab. and 
Alem. (and Bay.) Gdunfe, OF ris. skunka, 
meaning ‘ bone, thigh, ham,’ are also to be 
added as further graded forms. Its con- 


| nection with Sdjtene is probable on account 
inmmer, m., ‘glimmer,’ early Mod | 
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of the meaning. From the Teut. cognates 


| Ital. (dial.) stenco (schinco), ‘shin-bone,’ is 
This is connected, | 


borrowed. 

Schirmren, plur., ‘dandruff, scurf” Mod 
HG. only, from MidG. and LG.; connected 
with the cognates discussed under fdjinden ; 
lit. ‘that which comes off in scales from 
the skin of the head’; hence allied to Olc. 
skinn (from *skinp), ‘skin’ ?. 

Schirling, see Shierling. 

firmer, vb., ‘to protect, defend, from 
MidHG. schirmen, schérmen, ‘to protect, 
defend, fight, OHG. scirmen, ‘to serve as 
a bulwark, protect,’ allied to OHG, scirm, 
scérm, m., ‘bulwark, shield, protection,’ 
MidHG. schirm, schérm, m., ‘shield, pent- 
house, shelter, defence’; to these Sdivm 
and befchirmen are allied. From Teut. are 
derived the Rom. cognates of Ital. schermo, 
‘screen,’ schermire, ‘to fight. The early 
history of these words, which are wanting in 
the rest of the Teut. dials., is obscure; Gr. 
okipov, ‘parasol,’ is perhaps primit. allied. 

keoteren. see Gefchirr. 

Sif, m., ‘ordure, a ModHG. form 
from {cheifen. 

fehlabbern, vb., ‘to slobber, slaver,’ 
ModHG. only, formed from LG. and Du. 
slabben, ‘to flap,’ slabberen, ‘to spill? 
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Schlacht, f., ‘battle, engagement, from 
MidHG, slahte, slaht, f., ‘killing, slaughter, 
battle” OHG. slahta, f., OSax. man-slahta, 
f., ‘death-blow, killing’; an abstract formed 
by the fem. suffix -td- (as in Gdhande), from 
the Teut. root slah, ‘toslay. For Schfacht 
in the sense of ‘sort’ see Gejchledht. Schlacht, 
“dyke, embankment,’ is also a derivative 
of fdfagen, ‘to make firm by beating, 
which sense MidHG, slahen may have even 
in the classical poets.—fchlachfer, vb., ‘to 
slaughter, slay, MidHG. slahten, OHG. 
slahtén, ‘to kill, slaughter, is a derivative 
of Shlacht (OHG. slahta), with the preser- 
vation of its more general meaning ; so teo 

hlacdhfer, m., ‘butcher, MidHG. slahtere, 
OHG. slahtdri, ‘butcher’; allied to E. 
slaughter. 

Schlacke, f., ‘slag, dross,’ ModHG. only, 
from LG. slacke, ‘scales that fly off when 
metal is struck? (K, slag) ; allied to fdfagen. 

Shlaf (.), m., Sdbldfe, f, ‘temple,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. and OHG. sldf, 
m.; Gchlaife is prop. the plur. of Sdhlaf, 
referring to both the temples (comp. Lat. 
tempora); Du. slaap, ‘temple’ In AS. 
Punwenge, allied to ONG, tenna, MidHG, 
tinne and OHG. thinna-bahho, m.,* temple,’ 
MidHG. teinewenge, * temple’ (comp. ditnn), 
OHG. dunwengi, Ole. bunnvange, temple.’ 
Beneath these similarly sounding terms 
lies the older Teut. term for ‘temple.’ 

Scdhlaf (2.), m., ‘sleep, slumber,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. and OHG. sldf, m. ; a 
verbal abstr. from fchfafen, MidHG. sldéfen, 
OHG. sldfan, str. vb. ‘to sleep.’ This 
form is peculiar to Teut, in this sense, and 
is wanting only in Ole., which has pre- 
served sofa (Teut. root swef, Aryan swep), 
primit. allied to Lat. somnus, Gr. vmvos ; 
Goth. sléps, ‘sleep,’ slépan, ‘to sleep? AS. 
slé@p, E. sleep, AS. slépan, E, to sleep, Du. 
slaap, slapen, OSax. slip, sldpan, Comp, 
also the derivatives with 7, OHG. sléfarag, 
MidHG. sldfrec, slefric, ‘sleepy, OHG, 
slidfarén (and sléfén), MidHG. sléfern, ‘to be 
asleep, get sleepy.’ With the Teut, rootslép, 
‘to sleep, appearing in these cognates, are 
also connected ModHG. fahlaff and its Teut. 
correspondences ; hence the prim. mean- 
ing of fehlafen is probably ‘to be relaxed? 
For further references see under fdjlaff. 

fhlaff, adj., ‘relaxed, loose, indolent,’ 
from MidHG, and OHG. slaf (gen. slagfes), 
‘relaxed, idle, impotent’; comp, LG. and 
Du. slap, ‘relaxed, imyctent,’ whence Mod 
HG. fclapp, retaining the LG. p, is bor- 


rowed. Goth. *slapa- is perhaps a graded 
form of the root slép, as lata-, ‘idle, lazy,’ is 
of the root lét, ‘to omit’ (see [af). OSlov. 
slabti, ‘relaxed, weak,’ and Lat. 7éb’, ‘to 
glide,’ ldbare, ‘to totter,’ have been rightly 
compared with the prim. Teut. slupa-, ‘re- 
laxed? See fcffafen. 

Shlag (1.), m., ‘sort, race, family, 
class’ ; see Sejchledht. 

Schlag (2.), m., ‘stroke, blow,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG, slae (gen. slages), OHG. 
slag, m.; a verbal abstr. of the root slah, 
‘tostrike” ModHG, fhhlagen, ‘to strike, 
beat, pulsate” MidHG. slahen, OHG, sla- 
han, ‘to strike’; the g of the ModHG. vb. 
is due to the grammatical change of h to g. 
Comp, Goth slahan, Ole. slé (also ‘to mow 
down’), AS. sledn (from sleahan), E. to slay, 
Du. slaan, OSax. slahan, ‘to strike” Teut. 
root slah (slag), from pre-Teut. slak; akin 
to Gr. Aaxito, Lat. lacerare, ‘to tear to 
pieces or rags,’ for slak-%. A root similar in 
sound appears in Oly, slechtaim, sligim, ‘I 
strike’ (root sleg), Sce Gefdlecht and flan. 

Shlamnti, m., ‘slime, mud,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. slam (gen. slammes), m. 

Schlamp, m., ‘carouse’ ; see fchlemment. 

Sdhlange, f., ‘serpent,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. slange, m. and f., OHG. slango, 
m.; comp. Ole. slange, m., ‘serpent,’ Du. 
slang; a graded form of fdlingen, hence 
Shlinge is lit. ‘that which coils’—fhlan- 
gelit, vb., ‘to wind, twist,’ ModHG. only, 
seems a diminut, derivative of Sdlange. 

flak, adj., ‘slender, slim,’ from Mid 
LG. (MidG.) slane, ‘slim, lean’; comp. 
Du. slank, ‘thin, nimble’; to this Ole. 
slakke (for slande), ‘mountain slope,’ is also 
probably allied. Goth. *sianxa- would be 
connected with the root sling in fchlingen, 
like franf with the root kring in AS. cringan ; 
see fehlingen. 

Schlappe (1.), f., ‘slipper, ModHG. 
only, from LG. slappe, which is derived 
from LG, slapp, ‘loose.’ 

Schlappe (2.), f., ‘slap; discomfiture, 
defeat, ModHG. only, from LG, slappe ; 
comp. MidE. slappe, E. slap ; hence also in 
earlier ModHG. ‘slap in the face.” From 
a HG. *slapfe is derived Ital. schiaffo, ‘slap 
in the face.’ 

fhlappen, vb., ‘to slap, hang down, 
go slipshed,’ ModHG, only, from LG, and 
Du. slabben, see fhlabbern. 

faraffe, m., ‘sluggard, lubber,’ for 
earlier ModHG. Gehlauraffe, which is met 
with as late as the first half of the last 
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cent, ; from MidHG. slir-affe (sluder-afe), 
‘luxurious, thoughtless idler, sluggard,’ 
recorded in the 14th cent., and certainly 
of not much earlier date ; the latter term 
is from MidHG. sldr, ‘sluggishness, lazy 
person,’ see fdjleudern, fhlummern. The first 
detailed description of Gdhlaraffenland, otf 
which the earliest mention is made in the 
15th cent., was given in a farce by Hans 
Sachs in 1530 a.p. 
fhlau, adj., ‘sly, crafty, cunning,’ early 
ModHG. only, formed from LG. si@ ; comp. 
Du. sluw, ‘sly’; akin also probably to Ole. 
slégr, Mid, sleigh, E. sly, which, as Mod 
HG. verfdplagen, ‘cunning,’ indicates, is per- 
haps connected with the root slah, ‘to strike’ 
It is uncertain how far these terms are 
dve to earlier loan-words, and whether Ole. 
slégr is the ultimate source of them all, 
SHlaud, m., ‘leather bag, bottle, or 
pipe, funnel,’ from MidHG, slich, m., ‘skin, 
slough (of a snake), leather bag, pipe’ ; 
corresponding to E. slough, Swed. dial. 
slug. MidHG. sldch, ‘gullet, throat ; gulf, 
abyss,’ is a different word; late OHG. 
slach, m., ‘yawning chasm’ (allied to fd&lu- 
den). ModHG. Gchfund, as well as Lat. 
vordgo, ‘ abyss,’ allied to vorare, ‘to swallow 
up,’ shows a similar evolution in meaning ; 
comp. Lat. faux, ‘ gullet, throat, abyss.’ 
Shlaudhmanul, n., ‘glutton, Mod 
HG. only, connected with the cognates 
of fdlucten. 
fhlehf, alj., ‘bad, base, mean,’ from 
MidHG. sléht, adj., ‘honest, straight, 
smooth, simple, clear, correct,’ OHG. sléht, 
‘straight, even, honest, simple, gentle, 
friendly’; corresponding to Goth. slathts, 
“even, straight,’ Ole. sléttr, ‘straight, even, 
smooth, gentle, OFris. sliacht, ‘honest, 
simple’; Du. slecht, ‘honest, bad.’ MidE. 
and E, slight, since the AS. word is not 
recorded, is probablya Du. loan-word, The 
meanings are evolved from ‘straight, even, 
simple’ (see flict and fclidjten), and has 
led in ModHG. to a peculiar development 
in malam partem. The orivin of the com- 
mon Teut. adj. (or to-partic. ?) *slehta- is 
obscure ; it cannot, on account of its form 
and meaning, be connected with falagen ; 
Gr. dXLyos, ‘trifling,’ does not suit the ear- 
lier meaning, ‘straight, even, simple.’ 
fchlecken, vb., ‘to lick, lap, be dainty,’ 
from late MidHG. slécken, ‘to eat dainties 
by stealth’; allied to MidHG. slé, m., 
‘ daintiness, dainty mouth,’ and havenslécke, 
‘glutton’; OHG. *slécchdén, ‘to be fond of 


dainties,’ is wanting, as well as a corre- 
sponding term in any of the other OTeut. 
dials. Not allied to faf{ucten, but an inten- 
sive form of Ole. sletkja, ‘to lick,’ which 
implies a Teut. root slzk, sloig. 

Schlegel, m., ‘mallet, sledge-hammer, 
drumstick,’ from MidHG. slegel, OHG. 
slegil, m., ‘implement for beating, club, 
flail, hammer’; from the root slah, ‘to 
strike” Comp. E. sledge, AS. slecje, f,, 
‘hammer,’ from the same root. 

lebe, f., ‘sloe? from the equiv. Mid 
HG. -sléhe, OHG, sléha, f. ; a common Teut. 
term ; comp. Du. slee, AS. sid, slahe, f., E. 
sloe, Swed. slan, Dan. slaaen, ‘sloe’ ; Goth. 
¥slaihdé, or rather *slathwé, are by chance 
not recorded. The cognates are usually 
connected with LG. slee, ‘blunt’; comp. 
OHG. slé0, OSax. sléo (Du. sleeuw, ‘ bitter, 
harsh’), AS. sldw (E. slow), Ole. slj6r, slér, 
‘blunt,’ hence the lit. meaning of Gdjlebe 
is perhaps ‘the fruit that makes the teeth 
blunt.’ Yet since the latter terms imply 
Goth. *slaiwa-, and the former Goth. *slaz/6 
(*slathwé), the explanation is dubious. So 
too, for the same reason, is the comparison 
with OSlov. sla (Lith. slgwas), ‘plum,’ 
for which we should expect a Goth * slaéiwé 
(though AS. sld points to *s/éthé). 

[hleicher, vb., ‘to creep, crawl], slink,’ 
from MidHG., sléchen, OHG. slihhan, ‘to 
walk with a light sliding motion, creep’ ; 
akin to MidHG. sltch, m., ‘slime, mud) 
Du. slek, slajk, ‘slime, mud,’ MidE. slétken, 
‘to creep,’ with which E. sleek and slick 
are connected ; in the other languages the 
Teut. root sltk (pre-Teut. sl@g) rarely occurs. 
—To this is allied Schleiche in Blind- 
fcbleidhe, f., ‘blind-worm, MidHG. blint- 
sliche, OHG. blintslicho. m. See Sdlidh. 

Schleie, f., ‘tench, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. slie, OWG. slio, m. ; corresponding to 
AS. sliw, m., ‘tench’; Goth. *sleiws, m., 
or rather *sleiwa, m., is wanting. Perhaps 
the fish was so named from its slimy scales, 
so that Gdjletm may be allied. 

Schleier, m., ‘ veil, pretence, from Mid 
HG. sleier, earlier variants sloier, slogier, 
m., ‘kerchief, veil’ (the MidHG term 
flover is curious) ; comp. Du. sluijer, Mid. 
sleir, MidHG. sloier, first recorded in the 
13th cent., is certainly a borrowed term ; 
the assumption that it was introduced by 
the Crusaders from the East leads to no 
definite result, Perhaps it is connected 
with Olr. srél, ‘silk.’ 

Sdleife, f., ‘slide; slip-knot, bow of 
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ribbons, favour,’ for earlier ModHG. (still 
dial.) Sdlaufe, f., allied to MidHG. sloufen, 
sloufen, ‘to push, slip, dress’; also Goth. 
slaupjan, ‘to strip off’; AS. sldpan, ‘to 
glide, slip’ (E. slop), Goth. sliwpan, ‘to 
slip,” OHG. sliofan, MidHG. slicfen, ‘to 
slide, slip.” The Teut. root slip, from pre- 
Teut. sib, contained in these words, has 
been connected, perhaps rightly, with Lat. 
ldbricus (for *sldbricus), ‘slippery, and 
Lith. slibnas, ‘ weak.’ 

fhleifer, vb., ‘to slide, sharpen, whet,’ 
from MidHG. slifen, ‘to glide, sink, grind 
a weapon,’ &c. (prop. ‘to sharpen by letting 
it slide’), OHG. slifan, ‘to glide, sink, 
smooth’ ; comp. Du, slipen, ‘to sharpen,’ 
AS, t6-slipan, ‘to dissolve, to which are 
allied E. to slip, and slippers (Ital. schippire, 
‘toescape’). How the Teut. root sltp, ‘to 
glide, slip,’ is connected with the equiv. 
root slip, discussed under the preceding 
word, and further also with fdletden (root 
sltk), has not yet been ascertained. The 
corresponding factitive fdfeidyen, vb., ‘to 
trail,’ from MidHG, and OHG. s/ezfen, lit. 
“to cause to slide along,’ hence ‘to drag 
along, trail,’ even late MidHG. eine bure 
sleifen, ‘to raze a city’; comp. LG. and 
Du. slepen, ‘to drag along the ground, 
trail,” whence ModHG. f{dleppen is bor- 
rowed. See Schiff. 

leim, m., ‘slime, mucus, phlegm, 

filth, from MidHG. slim, m., ‘slime, mire, 
sticky fluid’; OHG. *slém is wanting. 
Comp. Du. slijm, ‘slime, AS. slém, and 
the equiv. E. slime, Olc. slim, n.; Goth. 
*sleims is wanting. The root siz, ‘to be 
smooth, slippery,’ contained in these words, 
which is especially apparent in OHG. 
slémen, ‘to make smooth, brighten by grind- 
ing,’ is closely related to Lat. lémare, ‘to 
file, polish, smooth,’ léma, ‘file, with which 
probably Lat. /évis and Gr. detos, ‘smooth,’ 
are also connected. In Lat. and Gr. initial s 
disappears before 1. Perhaps Lat. limus, 
‘slime’ (see under Lcfm), may be adduced 
here; comp. further Sdfete. 

fhleifert, vb., ‘to slit, split, gash,’ from 
MidHG. slizen, OHG. slizan, ‘to split, tear 
to pieces, wear out’; corresponding to 
OSax. slitan, ‘to tear to pieces,’ Du. slijten, 
‘to wear out,’ AS. slitan, ‘to tear to pieces,’ 
to which E. to slit is allied, Ole. sltta, ‘to 
tear to pieces.’ The Teut. root slzt, ‘to 
tear to pieces’ (Goth. *sleitan), from pre- 
Teut. slid, has not yet been found in thenon- 


form. Cdhfeifen, wk. vb., as the factitive 
of the str. vb., is MidHG. and OHG. 
sleizen, sleitzen, ‘to tear to pieces, split.’ 

fhlemmen, ‘to carouse,’ from late 
MidHG, slemmen, ‘to squander,’ allied to 
late MidHG. slamp, ‘carouse’; comp. Du. 
slemp, ‘dainty meal,’ slempen, ‘to carouse,’ 
with which Gdlempe; f., ‘rinsings,’ is con- 
nected. The term is wanting in the other 
Teut. languages. 

leutpe, f., see fchlemmen. 

lendern, vb., ‘to lounge, saunter,’ 
ModHG. only, formed from the equiv. LG. 
slendern, Du. slenderen.—Schlendrian, 
m., ‘old practice or custom, loafer, Mod 
HG. only, formed from LG.; in Du. slender, 
‘sauntering gait.’ The d after n represents 
an older ¢, which is correctly permutated 
in HG. fdlenzen, ‘to saunter’; comp. MidE. 
slenten, ‘to saunter.’ 

fhenkern, vb., ‘to sling, fling ; loiter, 
lounge’; from late MidHG. slenkern, ‘to 
sling,’ allied to MidHG. slenge, slenger, 
slenker, ‘sling, OHG. slengira, f., ‘sling’ ; 
derivatives from a root sling (see fchlingen). 
From this was formed OHG. slinga, f., 
MidHG. slinge, f., ‘sling, whence the 
Rom. term Fr. elingue was borrowed ; 
comp. E. sling, and see Sdhlinge. 

Schleppe, f., ‘train (of a dress), trail,’ 
ModHG. only, from LG. s/epe, Du. sleep, 
‘ train.’ —fcleppent, ‘to drag along, trail’; 
it occurs even in MidHG.; from MidG. 
and LG, ; comp, LG. and Du. slepen. See 
fchletfen. 

Sdhleuder, f., ‘sling, swing,’ from the 
equiv. late MidHG. sldder, f.; probably 
borrowed (whence ?). The equiv. G. word 
is quoted under fdjlenfert. 

lewudern, vb., ‘to perform in a slo- 
venly manner, bungle’; it is not really 
related to the preceding word, though it 
is instinctively connected with it by Ger- 
mans, in Gdhleuderpreig, ‘undervalue, for 
example. The vb. is allied to MidHG. 
sliderer, ‘he who works hastily and negli- 
gently, which again, with an excrescent 
dental (as in haudern), is akin to MidHG. 
slir, m., ‘bungling, idling, idler’; comp. 
SAlaraffe and fchlummern. 

fHhleunig, adj., ‘hasty, speedy,’ from 
MidHG. sliwnec, OHG. slénig, ‘quick, 
speedy,’ in OHG. also ‘thriving.’ A length- 
ened form of Goth. *slé-na-, for which we 
have, however, snd-nu-,; the / seems to have 
been produced by assimilation on account 


Teut. languages. See fdligen, the intensive | of the suffix n. Allied to the OTeut. root 
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sni, ‘to hasten, move quickly, turn’ ; 
comp. OHG. sniumo, AS. snedme, ailv., 
‘speedily, quickly,” Goth. sniwmundé, 
‘hastily, AS. sndde, adv., ‘quickly’; as 
a vb. Goth. sniwmjan, ‘to hasten,’ Goth. 
sniwan, ‘to hasten, AS. snedwian, ‘to 
hasten,’ Olc. snéa, ‘to turn.’ 

SHleufe, f., ‘sluice’ ModHG. only, 
formed from LG, sliise, Du. sluis, ‘aque- 
duct, which is derived from OFr. eseluse, 
ModFr. écluse, ‘sluice’ (from early Mid 
Lat. sclusa, eaclusa). From the same source 
E. sluice is derived. 

SHhliGh, m., ‘byway, trick, from Mid 
HG. slich, m., ‘light, gliding gait,’ allied 
to fchleichen. 

[Hhlichf, adj., ‘plain, homely, honest,’ 
ModHG. only, formed to represent the 
meanings of MidHG. sléht (see {chfecht), 
which became obsolete in ModHG. {cbledt, 


from the MidHG. and OHG. vb. slzhten, | 
‘to make plain, smooth over,’ and the Mid — 


HG. abstract form slthte, f., ‘straightfor- 
wardness’; comp, OHG. slzhten, ‘to make 


plain,’ sliht?, allied to sléht, ‘straight, even. — 


fchliefer, vb., see Smleife. 

[chlieken, vb., ‘to close, shut, include, 
infer, from MidHG., sliezen, OHG. sliozan, 
‘to shut, OSax. *sld/an (equiv. to Mid LG, 
and LG. sléten), is attested by slutzl, ‘key’ ; 
Du. sluiten, ‘to lock up,’ OFris. sldta ; 
further Northern E. sloat, slot, ‘bolt of a 
door’ In Ole. and Goth. the correspond- 
ing vbs, and derivs. are wanting, 


Teut. skliid—the combination skl is not 
tolerated in Teut.,—and hence it may be 
compared with Lat. claudo for *sclaudo 
(Aryan root klaud, as well as sklaud), as a 
cognate term, See Slop and Sdhliiffet. 

Schliff, m., ‘sharpening, grinding, edge,’ 
from MidHG. slif (gen. slzffes), m., ‘polish, 
slipping’; allied to jchleifen. 

fhlinim, adj., ‘bad, wicked,’ from Mid 
HG. slimp, adj., ‘awry, aslant,’ whence 
the adv. slimbes, ‘ obliquely’; OHG. *slimb, 
‘aslant, may be assumed trom the deri- 
vative abstr. form slimbi, ‘slope’ The 
moral signification of the adj. first occurs 
in ModHG.; a similar development is seen 
in Du. slim, ‘bad? (beside which occurs 
slimbeen, ‘person with bandy-legs’). E. 
slim and Ole, slémr, ‘ vile,” were borrowed 
from the Continent. The remoter history 
of OTeut. slimba-, ‘aslant, awry,’ from 
which Ital. sghembo, ‘awry, bent, was bor- 
rowed at an early period, is quite obscure. 
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Teut. root slut certainly originated in pre- 
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SHlisrge, f., ‘knot, loop, noose, snare,’ 
ModHG. only ; corresponding in form to 
MidHG. slinge, ‘sling,’ f. (see fchlenferi), 
which meaning was retained in ModHG. 
till the 17th cent. (so too Span. eslingua, Fr. 
élingue). On account of its sense, how- 
ever, Gchlinge is not to be derived from 
this MidHG. word, but from the ModHG. 
vb. — fchlingen, vb., ‘to wind, twine, 
twist, sling, from MidHG. slingen, OHG. 
slingan, ‘to wind, eutwine, swing to and 
fro,” MidHG, also ‘to creep,’ OHG. ‘to 
move’; comp. Du. slingeren, ‘to hurl, 
swing, AS. slingan, E. to sling, Ole. slyngva, 
‘to throw’; Goth. *slingwam (or rather 
*sleihwan) is wanting. The prim. idea 
of the root slingw, to which both fdfenferi 
and Gdlange are allied, was ‘a revolving, 
swinging motion.’ The Teut. root sling 
(*slinhw) originated in pre-Teut. slenk, as is 
indicated by Lith, slinktz, ‘to creep’ (OSlov. 
slakt, ‘crooked’ ?),—Schlinge!, m., ‘slug- 
gard, rascal, blackguard,’ earlier ModHG. 
Shliingel, prop. perhaps ‘sneak’; wanting 
in MidHG. and in the other languages. 

fehlingen (1.), vb., ‘to twine, wind.’ 
See the preceding article. 

{ch lirrgerw (2.), vb., ‘to swallow, engulf,’ 
a MidG. term introduced by Luther, for 
(UpG.) MidHG. slinden, OHG. slintan, 
‘to devour’; in MidG. nd changes to ng, 
as, @g., Thuring. linge, ‘Linde’ (linden), 
gebungen, gebunden (bound), schlung, Sdlund 
(gullet). Comp. Goth. fra-slindan, ‘to de- 
vour, Du. slinden, ‘to devour’; further 
corresponding vbs. are wanting in OTeut. 
The Teut. root sland, ‘to devour, seems to 
be cognate with the root sltd, ‘to slide.’ 
See Sdhlitten and also Sdhlund. The change 
from fdlinden to fehlingen is due to connect- 
ing the word with fdfingen (1); comp. 
Hinunter wiirgen, to swallow.’ 

Schlifferw, m., ‘sleigh, sledge, from the 
equiv. MidHG. slitée, usually slate,m., OHG, 
slita, f., slito, m.; comp. Du. slede, MidE. 
slede, K. sled, sledge, Olc. slede, m., ‘sleigh.’ 
From HG. is derived Ital. slitta, ‘sleigh.’ 
The Teut. cognates are based on a Teut. 
root slzd, ‘to slide,’ which is preserved in the 
E. vb, and subst. slide; comp, the equiv. 
MidHG. (MidG.) sléten, whence ModHG. 
(dial.) foplittern, ‘to slide (on ice), AS. slédan. 
Pre-Teut. sladh, ‘ to slide,’ is also attested by 
Lith. slidus, ‘smooth’ (of ice), slgst (root 
slyd), ‘to slide,’ Lett. slidas, ‘skates,’ and 
Sans. sridh, ‘to stumble’; the root seems 
to have been often used in primit. Teut. 
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times, and perhaps still earlier, for ‘ to slide 
(on ice)’ —Schlittfcubh, m., ‘skate’ Mod 
HG. only im its present sense, for earlier 
ModHG. Schrittfdyuh. Comp. MidHG. schri- 
teschuoch, n., ‘league-boot, shoe for flying,’ 

lifz, m., ‘slit, gash, from MidHG. 
sliz (gen. slitzes), OHG. sliz, sliz, m., ‘ cleay- 
ing, breach’ (comp. E: slit) ; allied to fcffei- 
fer.—fchlifgen, vb., ‘to slit, gash, cleave,’ 


from the equiv. MidHG. slitzen, intensive — 


of fchfet Ben. 
fhlohweif, adj., see Sdhlofe. 
lof, n., ‘lock, clasp ; castle, palace,’ 
from MidHG. sl63, n., ‘bolt, band, lock, 
fetter, castle, citadel,’ OHG. sld3, n., ‘lock, 
bolt’; corresponding to Northern E. slot, 
sloat, ‘bolt, crossbar’; allied to fchliefen. 

Schlofe, f., ‘hail, hailstone, sleet,’ from 
the equiv, MidHG, slé3e, f., sléz (m. and 
n.?); OHG. *sléza is wanting; comp. Du. 
slote (OSax. *sldta), AS. *slft, *sléte, Hi. sleet 
(Goth. *slaute- is wanting). The origin of 
the cognates is obscure ; it is scarcely de- 
rived from the root slut, ‘to lock,’ as if 
hail were regarded as ‘ that which is bound 
together compared with the soft snowflakes 
and the streaming rain.’—fchlofweif, 
or, by a curious corruption, {dhfofweip, lit. 
‘white as hail’ (MidHG. wizer dan ein sl63, 
‘whiter than a hailstone? occurs once). 

Schlof, m., ‘chimney, flue, channel,’ 
from MidHG. and OHG. sldé, m., ‘ chim- 
ney, fireside, mouth of an oven,’ A word 
peculiar to MidG,. ; of obscure origin. 

fchloffern, vb., ‘to shake, hang loose, 
dangle,’ from the equiv. MidHQ., slottern, 
intensive of MidHG. sloten, ‘to quiver, 
Comp. Du. slodderen, ‘to shake’; of ob- 
scure origin. 

Shluchf, f, ‘ravine, gorge,” ModHG. 
only, formed from LG., for earlier ModHG, 
and HG. Shluft ; for LG. cht, representing 
HG. ft, see fadht, befchwidtigen, and Midhte. 
MidHG., (rare) sluft, ‘ravine,’ belongs to 
the Teut. root slip, ‘to slip,’ discussed under 
Shletfe. 

fch Latchzert, vb., ‘to sob,’ from the equiv. 
late MidHG. sluckzen ; prop. a frequenta- 
tive of fcj{ucten, which in MidHG. also 
means ‘to sob.’ See feufzen (OHG,. *sluh- 
hazzen, *slucchazzen, are wanting).—fchli- 
chert, vb., to gulp down, swallow, from 
MidHG. slucken, ‘to swallow, gulp down, 
sob’; OHG. *slucchén may be inferred 
from sluccho, slihho (hh as in {dluch3en ?), 
m., ‘gormandiser, glutton.’ Allied to Mid 
HG. sldchen, ‘to swallow, gulp down,’ and 


slic, ‘gullet, throat ; sot, glutton’ (comp. 
ModHG. Sdhlaudmaul). The Teut. root 
slik, not allied to fdjlecfen, originated in 
tas sliig, which has been identified in 

ras Avy (for cdvy); comp. Avyydvomat, 
va, fighdas de Caen sok Nae 
‘sobbingly,’ AvyE (Avyyés), ‘ violent sob- 
bing, hiccup.’ In -Olx, the root appears 
with initial s as slug, ‘to devour? Akin 
also to Schlaudh. 

SHhlufl, see Sdhlucht. 

felummern, vb., ‘to slumber,’ from 
the equiv. late MidHG. (MidG.) slum- 
meren, slumen ; comp. Du. s/wimeren; AS. 
slamerian, E. to slumber, AS. sltima, Nor- 
thern E. sloom, ‘to slumber.’ The root 
(Alem. sline, Sdre, ‘to slumber’) con- 
tained in these words appears in Goth. 
slawan (slawatida), ‘to be silent,’ in a curious 
divergent meaning, to which MidHG. 
slaw, mn., ‘idling, idler’ (comp. Sdhlaraffe), 
is also allied. The prim. idea of the whole 
group is ‘to be quiet, inactive.’ 

Shlund, m., ‘gullet, throat, chasm,’ 
from MidHG, and OHG. slunt, m., ‘ gullet, 
throat, neck, abyss’; allied to MidHG, 
slinden, ModHG. fdjlingen (2), but with 
the preservation of the old dental, which 
fchlingen has changed into a guttural, 

Sdhlupf, m., ‘slip, refuge, pass, defile,’ 
from MidHG. slupf, ‘noose, cord, allied 
to MidHG. sliipfen, MidHG. and OHG. 
slupfen, ModHG. fchlipfen, ‘to slip,’ which 
is an intensive of MidHG. sliefen, ‘to slide, 
slip,’ corresponding to Goth. sliwpan, ‘to 
slip’; Lat. lébricus seems to be primit, 
allied to it—fcblitpfrig, adj. ‘slippery, 
unstable,’ from late MidHG. slupferie, ‘slip- 
pery,’ of which the variant slupfer occurs. 

fchlitrfer, vb., ‘to sip, lap, drink, Mod 
HG. only; probably, however, its non- 
occurrence in earlier HG. is only an acci- 
dent (MidHG. *slirfen, OHG. *slurfen) ; 
according to the HG. permutation Du, 
slurpen, ‘to sip, is allied. The stem is 
not found elsewhere ; its origin is obscure. 

SHhliiffel, m., ‘key,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG., sliz3el, OHG. slu3z3521, m. ; corre- 
sponding to OSax. sluéil, Du. sleutel. This 
derivative of fdjliefen (Goth. *slutila-) is 
wanting in E., OIc., and Goth. 

Shiu, m., ‘end, conclusion,’ from the 
equiv. late MidHG. slu3z, m., of which the 
variant sloz occurs in slozrede, ‘syllogism,’ 
slozstein, ‘keystone.’ Allied to fchliefen. 

mach, f., ‘outrage, ignominy,’ from 
MidHG. (rare) smdch, smahe, usually smale, 
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f,, ‘insult, abuse, ignominy’ (to which Ital. 
smacco, ‘affront,’ is allied ?). An abstract 
from MidHG. smehe, adj., ‘little, trifling, 
contemptible’; comp. OHG. smdhi, adj., 
‘little, trifling, base,’ smd, f., ‘trifle, base- 
ness’; also Olc. smdr, ‘little,’ and, with a 
different development of meaning, AS. 
smedlic, ‘fine, careful.’ A similar variety of 
meaninys is seen in the history of ModHG, 
flein, for which we mustassume (asforOHG. 
smaht) the prim. meaning of ‘little, pretty.’ 
If Gr. puxpds, opixpds, represents *cpexpds, 
OHG, sméhi (as if corresponding to *opn- 
xuos) may be connected with it. The ear- 
lier sense still appears faintly in fchmadhten 
and yverfdmadhten ; comp. MidHG. versmahten 
(@ or @?), ‘to pine away,’ OHG. gismah- 
tedn, ‘to disappear.’ Allied to [hima chfig, 
adj., ‘pining, languishing,’ from MidHG. 
(MidG.) smahtec, from MidHG. (MidG.) 
smaht, ‘pining away’; if these latter cog- 
nates contain d, they may be connected 
with ModHG. smécker, ‘slender, narrow, 
pining” See fdmaven, 

Shmack, see fcmecten. 

Sdhmacke, f., ‘ smack’ (vessel), Mod 
HG. only, formed from the equiv. LG. 
and Du. smak, E. smack, Dan. smakke 
(comp. Fr. semaque) ; its history and origin 
are obscure. 

fchurabhen, vb., ‘to abuse, revile, rail,’ 
from MidHG. smehen, ‘to treat contemptu- 
ously,’ OHG. sméhen, vb., ‘to make small, 
lessen,’ see Gdmadh. Allied to ModHG. 
fhmabhlic, adj., ‘abusive,’ MidHG. sme- 
helich, OHG. smdlich, adj., which are iden- 
tical with the OHG. adj. smd, MidHG. 
smehe, adduced under Sdhmach. 

fhmial, adj., ‘narrow, slender, scanty,’ 
from MidHG, and OHG. smal, adj., ‘small, 
trifling, slender, scanty, narrow’; corre- 
sponding to Goth. smals, ‘small, trifling,’ 
AS. smal, ‘small, trifling” E. small, Du. 
smal, OSax. smat, ‘small, trifling’ The 
ModHG., sense is to be regarded as a spe- 
cialisation of the older and wider meaning. 
The word is usually compared with OSlov. 
mali, ‘small,’ as well as Gr. pada, ‘small 
cattle’ (for op-?), Oly, mél, ‘animal,’ espec. 
since Ole. smale, ‘small cattle,’ has the 
same meaning. The older and wider 
meaning of the adj. is still faintly seen in 
fdmaten, ‘to put down with reproof’; comp. 
MidHG. smeln, ‘to make narrower, lessen,’ 

Shmalfe, f., <smalt,” ModHG. only, 
formed from Ital. smalto, or Fr. smalt, 
‘glass of a deep blue.’ 


Shmal3, n., ‘fat, grease, suet,’ from 
MidHG. and OHG. smailz, n., ‘ melted fat 
for cooking, grease, butter’ (comp. Ital. 
dial. smalzo, ‘butter’); allied to fdymelzen, 
‘to melt, which, in the sense ‘to cook with 
fat,’ is derived from Gdhinaly. 

Shmant, m. (Livon., LG., and Hess.), 
‘cream,’ from the equiv. late MidHG. 
smant, borrowed in the 15th cent. from 
Slav.; comp. Bohem. smant. With Bohem. 
smetana (Russ. smetana, Scream’) is con- 
nected the dial. (Siles., Bohem., and Austr.) 
Sdhmetten, ‘cream,’ to which Schmetterling 
is probably related. 

fHmarofzer, vb., ‘to spunge on,’ from 
late MidHG. smorotzen, ‘to beg, be sordid, 
spunge on. On account of the narrow 
area and the late appearance of the word, 
its history and origin are obscure. 

Shmarre, f., ‘slash, scar,’ ModHG. 
only ; corresponding to LG. smarre; un- 
known to the OTeut. languages ; only in 
MidHG. does a cognate smurre, f., ‘cut, 
stroke,’ occur. Of obscure origin. 

fhmaftgzer, vb., ‘to smack the lips in 
eating,’ from the equiv, MidHG. smatzen, 
which also means ‘to kiss with a smack.’ 
The MidHG. word comes from an older 
equiv. variant smackezen, a derivative of 
MidHG. smacken, ‘ to taste, savour.’ 

Shmauch, m., ‘thick smoke,’ from 
MidHG. smouch, ‘smoke, vapour’ (AS, 
sméé), Allied to a Teut. root smik (pre- 
Teut. smiig), ‘to smoke’; comp. AS. 
smeocan, smécian, and the equiv. E. to 
smoke, Du. smoken, ‘to smoke, smook, 
‘smoke’ ; also LG. smdken. Perhaps Gr. 
opixe (Aor. e-cpiy-nv), ‘to consume in a 
smouldering fire,’ is allied. 

Shmaus, m., ‘feast, banquet’; its 
history and origin are obscure, Yet Du. 
smullen, ‘to eat or drink immoderately, 
carouse,’ smuisteren, ‘to feast, Du. and 
LG. smudderen, smodderen, ‘to feast,’ are 
probably cognate. The word is unknown 
to the OTeut. period. 

fcharecken, vb., ‘ to taste, savour, relish,’ 
from MidHG. smecken, smacken, ‘to try by 
tasting ; savour, smell, scent; perceive’; 
the meaning ‘to smell’ is still partly re- 
tained by Alem. and Bav. OHG. smgcchen, 
only ‘to taste’(trans. andintrans.), smacchén, 
‘to smack of.’ Comp, OHG. and MidHG. 
smac, m., ‘ taste,’ Du. smaak, AS. smee (cc), 
‘ taste,’ smecéan, ‘ to taste,’ E. smack, vb. 
and subst. In OlIc. and Goth. there are 
no corresponding vbs, from the Teut. root 
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smak (pre-Teut. smdg), with which Lith. 
smagis, ‘agreeable,’ lit. ‘pliant, has wrongly 
been connected as cognate terms. 

Schmeer, m., ‘fat, grease, smear, from 
the equiv. MidHG. smér (gen. smérwes), 
OHG. sméro (gen. smérwes), n.; comp. 
fdmieren. From the root smér, contained 
in these words, are derived Goth. *smatr-pr, 
n., ‘fat, fatness, Du. smeer, ‘fat, grease, 
tallow, AS. smeoro, E. smear, Ole. smjgr, 
‘butter’; also, with a different meaning, 
Goth. smarna, ‘dirt, excrement’ (comp. 
its relation to Gchmeer and fchmieren), and, 
in a fizurative sense, OHG. and AS. bismer, 
‘contumely.’ In the non-Teut, languages 
the word has been compared, probably 
without any justification, with Gr. pipe, 
“to trickle,’ ptpoy, ‘salve.’ 

fhureichelit, vb., ‘tocaress, coax, flatter,’ 
from MidHG. smeicheln, smevchen, ‘to flatter, 
praise, extol’; OHG. *smeihhen is want- 
ing; comp. MidLG. smeken, Du. smeeken, 
‘to implore’ (conversely, Du. vlevjen sig- 
nifies ‘to flatter’). These cognates, which 
have no corresponding terms in other lan- 
guages, probably belong, like the words 
adduced under Gdminfe, to a Tent. and 
Aryan root smt-w, ‘to be insinuating, 
friendly,’ to which MidHG. smieren, smielen, 
‘to smile’ (comp. GSyeidhel from the root 
sptw, ‘to spit’), is allied. In that case EH. 
to smile, Sans. sméra-s, ‘smiling,’ Sans. root 
smi, ‘to laugh,’ Lett. smét, ‘to laugh,’ and 
OSloy. sméjq, snijate se, ‘to laugh,’ are pro- 
bably allied. If from its relation to HG. 
glatt and E, glad it is assumed that the 
prim. meaning of the root smz-w is ‘to be 
smooth,’ the root smt (see Sdymied}, ‘ to 
work artistically’ (lit. ‘to do polished 
work’), may be regarded as cognate with 
the former; similarly OHG. gi-slihten 
signifies ‘to smooth over, polish,’ and ‘ to 
flatter.’ 

fhmeifen, vb., ‘to smite, fling, kick 
(of horses),’ from MidHG. smézen, ‘to rub, 


strike’; the latter meanings are the earlier, 
as is shown by Goth. smeitan (only in ga- 
smettan and bi-smeitan), ‘to spread over, 
besmear’; comp. AS. smitan, EK. to smite. 
The meaning of ModHG. fchmeifen, com- 
pared with that of OHG. and MidHG., is 
due to LG. and Du. influence ; comp. Du. 
smijten, ‘to fling, throw. Yet it is to be 
observed that the OHG, and MidHG, vbs. 
are compounded usually with 07, or rather 
be (as in Goth. and AS.), hence the OTeut. 
root smat probably signifies ‘to throw at.’ 


‘The corresponding ModHG. vb. fdjmeigen, 
‘cacare’ (MidHG. smetzen, ‘cacare’), is a 
factitive of smézen. See fchmigen. 

fhmelzen, vb., ‘to melt, dissolve,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG, smélzen, OHG. smélzan,; 
also as factitive ModHG. fdjmelzen, Mid HG. 
and OHG. smeglzen, ‘to smelt, liquefy’ ; 
comp. E. te smelt. ~The pre-Teut. root 
smeld, contained in these words and in the 
allied term Gdmal3, is cognate with the 
root meld (see Mal3), and Gr. péArdo, ‘to 
melt,’ From the Teut. cognates the Rom. 
terms, Ital. smalto and Fr. émail, ‘enamel,’ 
are usually derived. 

Shmergel, m., ‘emery,’ early ModHG. 
only, from the equiv. Ital. smereglio. 

SHmerl, m, Shmerlin, ‘merlin,’ 
from MidHG. smzrl, m., smirlin, ‘moun- 
tain falcon,’ OHG. smirl, m., Olc. smyrell ; 
loan-words from Rom. ; comp, Ital. smerlo, 
smeriglione, Fr, émerilion, * stone-falcon’ ; 
E. merlin comes from Fr. The Rom. name 
of the bird is usually derived from Lat. 
merula, ‘blackbird’; “it is said that the 
Lat. word is applied to a bird similar to 
the blackbird.” 

Shmerle, f., ‘loach, from MidHG. 
smérl, smérle, f., ‘loach, groundling’ ; Mid 
HG. also smérlinc, m., and smérlin, nu. ; 
of obscure origin. 

Shmerz, m., ‘pain, from the equiv. 
MidHG., smérz, m., OHG. smérzo, m., smérza, 
f.; allied to OHG. smérzan, vb., MidHG. 
smérzen, ‘to smart, pain,’ AS. smeortan, 
‘to pain, smart,’ E. smart, vb. and subst. 
Mid. smerte, E. smart, adj., make it pro- 
bable that the cognates are related to Lat. 
morilére, ‘to lite,’ Gr. opepdvds, cpepdareds, 
‘horrible’; the Aryan root smerd, Teut. 
smert, signifies perhaps ‘to stick, bite.’ 
Comp. bitter. 

Shmeffen, see Samant. 

&mefferling, m., ‘butterfly, Mod 
HG. ouly; in the earlier periods a term 
closely connected with Mod HG. Falter (Swet- 
falter) isused. In most of the ModHG. dials, 
this literary term is also wanting ; in Bay. 
miillermaler (so too in the Fulda dial.) or 
sommervogel, Suab. baufalter or werfalter. 
In other dials. occur Milchdieb, MolFendieb 
(Westph. also molkentévener, smantlecker), 
LG. Buttervogel or Butterfliege (AS. butor- 
fledge, E. butterfly), which may perhaps ex- 
plain ModHG. Schmetterling. The latter 
term is probably derived from ModHG. 
Shmetten, ‘crein, which, like Gdmetter- 
fing, is native to the eastern part of Middle 
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Germany (see Gdmant). 
Du. viinder, 

fhmetfern, vb., ‘to hurl, smash, bray 
(of trumpets), peal (of thunder), MidHG. 
smetern, ‘to clatter, an onomatopoetic 
word. 

Shmied, m., ‘smith, from MidHG. 
smut, OHG. smid, m., ‘worker in metal.’ 
Goth. aiza-smipa, ‘smith,’ lit. ‘worker in 
brass, and ga-smtpén, ‘to work (do smith’s 
work),’ show that the HG. meaning is spe- 
cialisation of the signification ‘faber, worker 
in art’; Ole. smzdr, m., ‘ worker in metal 
or wood’; comp. AS. smip, E. smith, Du. 
smid. ModHG. Schmiede, f., based on 
Sdhmied, is derived from the equiv. Mid 
HG. smitte, OHG. smitta, f., ‘smithy, 
which again comes from Goth. *smibjo (pj 
became /)j in West Teut., and the bb was 
permutated to tt in HG. ; comp. Gittic) ; 
comp. Olc. smidja, AS. smibpe, f., E, 
smithy, and the equiv. Du. smisse. With 
the root smz,*to work artistically in hard 
material—wood, brass,’ preserved in Goth, 
*smi-ba, m,, are connected OHG. smeidar, 
‘ artist, artifex daedalus,’ and the words dis- 
eussed under Gefdhmeide. Comp. also Gr, 
optrn, ‘ graving tool,’ cpe-vin, Shoe,’ For 
its supposed connection with other terms 
see under {chmteicheln. 

fhmiegen, vb., ‘to wind, incline; 
(refl.) twine, nestle,’ from MidHG. smiegen 
(OHG. *smiogan is by chance not recorded), 
‘to cling close to, contract, stoop’; comp. 
AS. smdagan, ‘to creep,’ Ole. smjaga, ‘to 
creep through something’; the prim. idea 
of these cognates, which do not occur else- 
where in Teut., is ‘to press closely to any- 
thing and to be swayed by its movements,’ 
Teut. root smug, from pre-Teut. smik ; 
comp. OSloy. smykati se, ‘to creep, Lith. 
smakta, ‘to slide.” See fdmiictenand fchug- 
geltt. 

Shmiele, f., ‘hair-crass, bulrush, from 
the equiv. MidHG. smilehe, smélehe, f. ; 
OHG. *smélaha, smilaha, or rather smé- 
lawa, smilawa, and Goth. *smilhat, f., are 
wanting ; allied to MidHG. smélhe, adj., 
‘narrow.’ 

Shurieralien, plur., ‘ bribes” ModHG, 
only, formed like fappalien (trifles), with a 
foreign suffix from a G. stem ; comp. also 
SaHhwulitit. Allied to fchmieren, MidHG, 
smurn, smirwen, ‘to smear, salve, bribe,’ 
OHG. smirwen, a denominative of Sdmeer. 

SHminke, f., ‘paint (for the face), 
rouge,’ from the equiv. MidHG, sminke, 


Comp. further 


smicke, f., allied to OHG. smécchar, sméhhar, 
adj.. ‘fine, pretty,’ AS. smzcere, ‘fine, 
pretty.’ These are connected with fdmet- 
cheln (root smatkw?). Comp. Dan. smigre, 
Swed. smickra, ‘to flatter, E. to smicker, 
“to ogle.’ 

Shmik, m., ‘ blow, stroke, trick,” Mod 
HG. only, allied to MidHG. smuiz, ‘spot’ 
(smizen, ‘to strike’). 

{ch mifzer, vb., ‘to lash, whip,’ from Mid 
HG. smutzen, ‘to beat with rods, scourge, 
besmear.’ To this is allied ModHG., ver- 
fdmigt, ‘wily, cunning,’ lit. ‘beaten away.’ 

c&moker, m., ModHG. only, prop. 
‘smoker,’ then ‘book strongly scenting 
of tobacco’; allied to LG. sméken; see 
Sdhmauch, 

chnrollen, vb., ‘to pout, be sulky, 
from MidHG. smollen, ‘to be silent from 
vexation, pout, also ‘to smile’; a late 
form of MidHG. smielen, ‘to smile’; see 
fefmtetcheln, 

Shmollis, m., ‘ good-fellowship, frater- 
nisation,’ ModHG, only ; its history is ob- 
scure, yet it seems to be connected with 
Du. smullen, ‘to feast, gormandise’ (see 
Schmans), smul, ‘feast, good cheer.’ 

fhmoren, vb., ‘to swelter, stew, fry,’ 
ModHG, only, formed from LG. and Du. 
smoren, ‘to roast, stew,’ also ‘to stifle, 
fume’; comp. AS. smorian, ‘to stifle? 
Those who regard ‘to roast, stew,’ as the 
prim. meaning of the cognates may trace 
AS. smorian to Goth. smuzén, and explain 
ModHG. Sdmaus from some such orig, 
sense as ‘cook-shop. Yet AS. and MidE. 
smor Per, ‘steam,’ E. smother, probably points 
to a root with a final 7, 

Schmuck, m., ‘adornment, finery, Mod 
HG. only, in MidHG,. gesmuc, ‘adornment, 
embellishment, allied to fdmicen, MidHG. 
smticken, ‘to wind, press close, dress, adorn.’ 
The Teut. root smug (pre-Teut. smuk) in 
fhimiegen, of which fchmitcen is an intensive 
form, was frequently used orig. toform words 
signifying ‘to dress,’ and is also found in 
the name of a sort of under-garment or 
shirt, OHG. smoccho, AS. smoce (comp. E. 
smock). The adj. {dhmuct, ‘tidy, smart, 
ModHG. only, is derived from LG. (comp. 
North Fris. smok), whence also E. smug (or 
from Dan. smuk). 

fhmuggelu, vb., ‘to smuggle,’ Mod 
HG. only, formed from the equiv. LG. 
smuggeln; comp. Du. smokkeln, K. to smuggle 
(borrowed from the same source?), The 
orig. word is connected with the root smug, 
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“to wind,’ to which the secondary sense of - fchralzen, vb., ‘to smack, snap, crack,’ 


‘secrecy’ may belong ; comp. Du. smwigen, 
‘to enjoy oneself secretly.’ 

fehmungela, vb, ‘to smile good- 
naturedly, simper,’ frequentative of Mid 
HG. smutzen, smotzen, ‘to smirk, smile 


good-naturedly,’ to which MidHG. smutz, | 
ModHG. (dial.) Sdhmus, ‘kiss,’ is also pro- | 


bably allied. It is perhaps connected with 
Sdhmag, fehmagen (trom MidHG. smackezen). 
Shmus, m., ‘talk, chaffering, Mod 
HG, only ; from Hebr. schémdéth, ‘ news, 
tales’ ; hence Du. smousen, ‘to chaffer’ ?. 
Shmutz, m., ‘dirt, filth” from the 


equiv. MidHG. smuz (-tzes), m., allied to | 
MidHG, smotzen, ‘to be dirty’ ; also to Du. 


smet, ‘spot, dirt,’ smetten, ‘to get stained,’ 
smodderen, ‘to soil, E. smut, vb. and subst. 
MidE. bismitten, bismoteren, bismudden, ‘ to 
stain, soil.’ 
words are late graded forms of MidHG. 
smitzen, ‘to rub over,’ 

SHnabel, m., ‘beak, bill, from the 


equiy, MidHG. snabel, m., OHG. snadbul, | 
m.; corresponding to Du. snavel, “beak, | 
trunk’ (of an elephant), sneb, ‘ beak, OF ris. | 
To these, from the rela-_ 
tion of Maly to fehmelzen (Aryan root meld, — 
smeld), the following are also allied—Dnua. | 
neb, f., ‘beak, EH. nib, AS. nebb, ‘beak, face,’ 


snavel, ‘mouth.’ 


Ole. nef, n., ‘nose’ (as well as snafdr, ‘sharp- 
scented’). From Teut. are derived the 
cognates of Ital. niffo, ‘snout, trunk,’ Teut. 


snabja-, snabula- (from an Aryan root snap, | 


nap), agrees with Lith, sndpas, ‘beak.’ 

Comp. f&nappen, Sdynepfe, and Sdnepype. 
SHnack, m., ‘chit-chat, talk,’ ModHG. 

only, formed from MidG., LG., and Du. 


snakken, ‘to chatter, babble’; to this is | 
allied ModHG. Gehnafe, ‘ merry tale,’ from | 


LG., also ‘merry fellow.’ Comp. Du.snaak, 
‘buffoon,’ 

Shnake, f., ‘eat, midge,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. sndke,m. and f.; the sounds 
point to OHG. *sndko (trom the base 
*sndggo; comp. Haken, from the base *hdggo). 
The prop. LG. schnake, f., ‘ water-snake,’ 
is different from this word,,and corresponds 
to E. snake, AS, sndcu, ‘snake,’ Olc. snakr, 
snokr, ‘snake’ (Swed. snok, ‘ water-snake’”). 

Sdnalle, f., ‘buckle, clasp,’ from Mid 
HG. snadle, f., ‘ buckle,’ shoe-buckle,’ allied 
to MidHG. snal, m., ‘quick movement’ 
(for the proper term for buckle see tinfen). 
Hence the word is probably named from 
the rapid movement of the spring, See 
the following word and fchnell. 


It is uncertain whether these | 


from MidHG. snalzen, intensive of MidHG. 
snallen, ‘to move with a noise peculiar to 
the rapid movement of the fingers or the 
tongue’; allied to Sdnalle. 

fhrapper, vb., ‘ to snap, snatch,’ from 
MidHG., (MidG.) snappen, ‘to snap,chatter.’ 
The latter, like Du. snappen (E. to snap), 
is an intensive of MidHG. snaben, ‘to snap, 
snort’; allied to the root snab contained 
in Sdhnabel._—Mod HG. fdjnappen (dial.), ‘ to 
limp, MidHG. snappen, ‘to stumble,’ is 
etymologically distinct from this verb. 

Shnapphahn, m., ‘highwayman, from 
the equiv. late MidHG. snaphan; yet it 
seems that the word signified orig. a sort 


; of musket, although this meaning is first 


recorded at the end of the 17th cent., and 
hence is later than ‘mounted highway- 
man,’ which occurs even in the 15th cent. ; 
the signification ‘musket’ was afterwards 


| transferred to the man armed with such 


a weapon, Comp. Du. sraphuan, 
musket, bandit.’ 

SHnaps, m., ‘dram, glass of gin or 
brandy, liquor,’ from the equiv. LG. snapps, 
which means lit. ‘draught, mouthful,’ and 
is connected with fdnappert. 

fehrardert, vb., ‘to snore, snort,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. snarchen, snarcheln ; 
allied to MidHG. snarren, ‘to rattle, crash,’ 
like hor-dhen to Hoven. Comp. Du. snorken, 
‘to snore, chatter, boast’; also MidE. 
snur-ten, ‘to snore,’ with a different inten- 
sive suffix, E. to snort (comp. MidHG, 


¢ 
gun, 


| snar-2, ‘twittering of the swallow,’ also an 


abusive epithet), and without asuffix MidE, 
snorin (AS. *snorian), E. to snore. From 
the root snar numerous terms have been 
formed in imitation of sound (see also 
foharren and fdjnurren) ; comp. Du. snorren, 
‘to hum, whiz, chirp,’ E. to snarl, and 
snurls, ‘nostrils, and in the non-Teut. lan- 
guages perhaps Lith. srarglis, ‘snot.’ 

fhararren, vb., ‘to rattle, drone,’ from 
MidHG. snarren, ‘to rattle, crash, chatter’; 
see the preceding word.—To this is allied 
SHnarre, ‘landrail,’ ModHG. only, in 
MidHG., snarz, ‘landrail? 

fhnatfern, vb., ‘cackle,gabble, chatter,’ 
from MidHG. snateren, ‘to cackle, croak 
(of frogs), clatter (of storks), chatter’ ; comp. 
Du. snater, “ beak, snateren, ‘to chatter, 
boast.’ The stem is not found elsewhere, 

fhaauben, vb., ‘to snort, from Mid 
HG. (MidG.) sniben, ‘to snore’; comp. 
Du, snuiven, ‘to snort.’ From the corre- 
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sponding Du. sndven is usually derived 
ModHG. jcnaufen, which, however, may 
come from MidHG. sndfen, ‘to snuff.’ The 
Teut. root is snupp, snif, sniib. Comp. 
Schnupfer. 

Shunaue, f., ‘snow’ (vessel), from the 
equiv. LG. snau, Du. snaauww, whence also 
E. snow, Fr. senau ; “orig. a ship with a 
beak, from LG. snau, ‘ beak.’” Yet comp. 
also OHG. snacga, ‘navis rostrata’ ?. 

Shraugze, f, ‘snout, muzzle, nozzle,’ 
ModHG., only ; an imitation of LG. sndte, 
Du. snwit, ‘snout, though wrongly influ- 
enced in its dental sound perhaps by Mid 
HG. sniutzen, ModHG. fdnenzen ; comp. E. 
snout and the equiv. MidE. snowte. The 
form with a correctly permutated MidHG. 
3, equiv. to ModHG. sz, is preserved in 
ModHG., (dial.) fnaugen, ‘to snarl, junket, 
suck.” For further remarks see fdneugen. 

Schnecke, f., ‘snail, slug, spiral stair- 
case,’ from MidHG. snécke, m., ‘snail, tor- 
toise, spiral staircase,’ OHG. snécko, m., 
‘snail’ ; corresponding to LG. snigge (Goth. 
*snigga, m., is wanting). Goth. *snagils is 
implied by MidHG. snegel, Mod HG. (Hess.) 
Sdynegel, ‘snail, LG. snagel, AS. snegel, HE. 
snail. Comp. further Ole. snagell, ‘snail,’ 

Shree, m., ‘snow,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG,. sné, OHG. snéo, m.; a common 
Teut. term which may be traced back to 
OAryan ; this is all the more remarkable, 
since no words common to the Aryan group 
ean be adduced for ‘hail’ and ‘rain.’ Goth. 
snaiws, Ole. snér, AS. sndéw, E. snow, Du, 
sneeuw. The common Teut. snatwa-z, m., 
‘snow,’ from an earlier snoigw6-s (prior to 
the OHG. permutation snoighwés) corre- 
sponds to OSlov. snégvz, Lith. snégas, 
‘snow’; allied to the Teut. root sntw, from 
pre-Teut. snigh, preserved in ModHG. 
fdjneien MidHG. siten, OHG. sniwan. To 
this corresponds Lat. ninguere, ‘10 snow,’ 
and nix (nivis), ‘snow,’ Gr. vider, ‘it snows’ 
(p equiv. to ghw), acc. vida, ‘snow’ (all 
these have lost an initial s before ) ; Lith. 
snigtt, ‘to snow,’ OIr. snechta, ‘snow,’ Zend 
sniz, ‘to snow.’ The Sans. root snzh, ‘to 
become damp, melt away,’ is divergent in 
meaning ; it must also be noted that the 
term for ‘snow’ differs in most of the 
Aryan dials. (Zend vafra, ‘snow’). Thus 
we have a West Aryan and Pers. (but not 
an Ind. and Armen.) verbal root snzgh, ‘ to 
snow’; the term ‘snow’ is of more recent 
origin. See Winter. 

SHneide, f., (cutting) edge, snare, gin,’ 
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from MidHG. snide, f., ‘edge of a sword or 
a knife’ ; allied to fdneiten, from MidHG, 
sniden, OG. snidan, ‘to cut, carve, make 
(clothes)’; comp. Goth. sneiban, ‘to cut, 
reap,’ Olc. sntSa, AS. sniban (obsolete at 
the beginning of the MidK. period), Du. 
snijden, OSax. snithan. A common Teut. 
vb. from the root snzp (snid), ‘ to cut,’ which 
has no correspondences in the other Aryan 
languages. See fdnigen.—Schnetder, m., 
“cutter, tailor,’ from the equiv. MidHG. 
snidere, m., is connected with the meaning 
of MidHG. sniéden. 

fHhreien, see Sdhuee. 

Shneife, f., ‘path hewn through a 
wood,’ in this sense a MidG, and LG. word, 
in MidHG., snezte; both are derived from 
{djneiden. The word also signifies ‘noose, 
snare.’ 

[hneifelu, fchneideln, vb., ‘to lop, 
prune, from Jate MidHG. snezteln (also 
sneiten), ‘to strip off the branches.’ Allied 
to fcjnetden. 

fhrell, adj., ‘quick, speedy, hasty,’ 
from MidHG. své (Il), adj., ‘quick, nimble, 
brave,’ OHG. snél (il) ; comp. OSax. and 
AS. snél (Il), ‘fresh, energetic, courageous,’ 
Scotch srell, ‘bitter’ (comp. E. keen in the 
same sense, ModHG. fiifhn), Du. snel, Ole. 
snjallr, *‘ eloquent, capable, brave,’ he 
earlier meaning (comp. the ModHG.), was 
much more general, equiv. perhaps to ‘ cap- 
able’; comp. bald. This common Teut. 
adj., unknown only to Goth., passed into 
Rom. ; comp. the cognates of Ital. snello, 
‘quick, lively.’ The origin of the Teut. 
adj. is obscure.—Comp. Gdnafle. ModHG. 
fehrellen, vb., ‘to jerk, toss, from Mid 
HG, snellen (pret. snalte), ‘to send off with 
a jerk ; move on rapidly,’ 

Shnepfe, f., ‘snipe, from the equiv. 
MidHG. snépfe, m., OHG. snépfo, m., snépfa, 
f.; comp. Du. snep, Mid. snépe, E. snipe, 
from the root sutpp. Also AS. snite, E. 
snite?. The HG. word passed as sgneppa 
into the Ital. dials. The origin of the cog- 
nates is obscure. 

Shneppe, f., ‘nozzle, spout, ModHG. 
only, a phonetic rendering of the earlier 
LG. snebbe. Comp. Du. sneb, ‘beak’; hence 
connected with Sdnabel. 

fchiveugzert, vb., ‘to blow one’s nose, 
snuff (a candle), from the equiv. MidHG. 
sniuzen, OHG. sndzen; comp. the equiv. 
Du. snuiten; Ole. sngta, To this Sdynanjze 
is allied. The Teut. root sndt appears as 
snutt in MidHG. snuz, ‘clogging of the 
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nose,” Du. snot, ‘snot’ (snottolf, ‘snotty. 


nose’), AS. snot (tt), E. snot. Allied to a 
Teut. root sn@p, in MidHG. snudel, snuder, 
‘stoppage of the nose,’ MidHG, and OHG, 
snéden, ‘to snort, snore.’ 

fhniegeln, vb, ‘to trim up, dress 
smartly,’ ModHG, only, allied to a dial. 
Sehniegel, ‘adornment, finery’; unknown 
to the older dials. Of obscure origin. 

Shnippder, n., ‘snap’ (of the fingers), 
ModHG. only, allied to fdnippen, MidHG. 
snipfen, (MidG.) snippen, ‘to snap.’ Akin 
to fe&hntppeln, ‘to snip, chip,’ formed 
from LG. ; comp. Dn. snippelen, ‘to cut in 
pieces, mutilate,’ EK, snip.—fehnippig, adj., 
‘snappish, ModHG. only, formed from Du. 
snebbr, ‘ Hippant,’ which is connected with 
sneb, ‘beak’ ; allied also to MidE. s,.ibbin, 
‘to blame’ ?. 

rniff, m., ‘cut, incision, slice, fashion,’ 

from MidHG. and OHG. snit, ‘cut, wound, 
circumcision, harvest’ ; allied to fdjnetden. 
So too Hhniffe, f., ‘cut, slice, chop,’ from 
MidHG. snite, OHG. snita, f., ‘slice of 
bread, morsel.’ — Snifflauch, m., ‘chive,’ 
from MidHG. snitilowch, OHG. snitilouh, lit. 
“leek for cutting. —fchnifgert, vb., ‘to cut, 
carve, chip, MidHG. snitzen, intensive of 
fchnetden, ‘to cut in pieces, carve. —Schnit- 
ger, m., ‘blunder, aliied to fichfdhnetden, * to 
deceive oneself’? or to Sdjnigel, ‘ trifle’ ?. 

fhroben, vb., ‘to snuff, pant, Mod 
HG, only, formed from fdnauben ; so too 
fepnobern, ‘to sniff? 

fchndde, adj , ‘worthless, base, vile, inso- 
lent,’ from MidHG, snade, adj., ‘contemp- 
tible, poor, pitiable, trifling, bad, arrogant, 
ruthless’; in MidHG. the passive sense pre- 
ponderates, so too in Luther. From the 
17th cent. the modern active signification 
‘contemptuous’ appears. OHG. *sndédi is 
not recorded; comp. Du. snood, ‘bare, 
malicious’; Ole. snawdr, ‘poor, needy,’ 
sneyda, ‘to rob,’ AS. besnybian, ‘to rob.’ 
Akin to Ole, snodenn, ‘thin-haired’; this 
meaning also belongs to MidHG. snede, 
which is therefore identical in form with 
MidHG. besnoten, ModHG. (dial.) befchnotten, 
‘close, sparing.” . The pre-Teut. root snaut, 
sniit, appearing in these cognates, probably 
meant orig. ‘needy’; il 1s scarcely con- 
nected perhaps with MidHG. and OHG. 
sniden (see {dneuzen), ‘to mock, scorn,’ 

ries hinds m., ‘spiral, scroll,’ Mod 
HG. only, probably akin to OHG, snarha, 
snaraha, f., ‘noose’ ?, 

Shruucke, f., ‘sheep with a short tail, 


ModHG. only, formed from the equiv. 
LG. snucke. 

fhaiiffelt, vb.,*to sniff, smell,’ Mod 
HG. only, formed from LG. and Du. snuf- 


felen, ‘to smell,’ allied to Du. snuf, ‘scent- 


ing?; comp. E. to snuff, sniff, to snivel 
(also the subst. snivel, AS. snofl) ; see the 
following word, 

Shuupfen, m., ‘cold (in the head), 
rheum,’ from the equiv. MidHG. snipfe, 
m.and f. The Teut. root snzpp contained 
in these words, with which Gchnuppe and 
Ole. snoppa, f., ‘snout,’ are connected, is 
identical with the Teut. root snuf (snizb) 
in fduauben and fdpniiffel. It may be also 
allied to the Aryan roots sup and sniit 
(in. fehneuzen). 

Sdhnuppe, f., ‘candle-snuff” ModHG. 
only, formed from LG. snuppe, lit. das 
SAneuzen, ‘blowing one’s nose,’ fdneuzen 
being alsoused of ‘snuffing a candle’; comp. 
Du. snuiten, ‘to blow one’s nose, snuff a 
candle,’ E. snuff. 

Schur (1.), f., ‘string, cord, line,’ from 
MidHG, and OHG. siuor, f., ‘string, bond, 
rope’; comp. Goth. sndrjd, f., ‘basket, 
basket-work,’ Olc. snere, ‘twisted cord, 
Du. snoer, ‘string’; allied to the Aryan 
root snd, sné, ‘to plait’ (comp, nihen), with 
which AS. sné-d, ‘fillet, as well as Olr, 
sndth, ‘thread,’ is connected. 

SHhrnuyr (2.), f. (mostly obsolete in the 
dials., ¢.g., Swiss and Bay.), ‘daughter-in- 
law,’ from the equiv. MidHG., snur (snuor’, 
OHG. snura (snora), f.; with this is con- 
nected the equiv. derivative MidHG. 
sutirche (OHG, *snurihha). Correspond- 
ing to MidLG. snore, AS. snoru, MidE. 
snore (obsolete in E.), OFris. snore, Ole. 
snor, sner, ‘ daughter-in-law’ (Goth. *snuzd, 
f., is by chance not recorded). A common 
Aryan term for ‘daughter-in-law’ (comp. 
also other terms common to Aryan for 
degrees of relationship, such as Gobhn, 
Lochter, &c.), in the Aryan form snusé 
(Sans. snusd, OSlov. snécha), and Aryan 
snusts, in Lat. nwrus (for snusus), Gr, vuds 
(for *ovuovs). Aryan snusd, ‘son’s wife,’ 
has been regarded as a derivative of Aryan 
stinu-, ‘son, on account of Sshnerin, the 
Suab, term for Gdnur. 

fHrurren, vb., ‘to hum, whiz, buzz, 
purr, from MidHG. snurren, ‘to rustle, 
drink (of beasts)’ Allied to ModHG, 
Sdhnurre, f., ‘humming-top, farce,’ and the 
derivative fdnurvig, ‘droll’; comp. OHG, 
snurring, MidHG, sniirrinc (also snurrere), 
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‘buffoon, fool’; perhaps Narr, ‘fool,’ OHG. 
narro, is a cognate term.— Shrurre, 
Sdnorre, f., ‘snout, mouth? genuine 
UpG., though not recorded in MidHG. 
aud OHG,.; lit. perhaps ‘that which 
drinks or purrs,’ 

Snare, f., ‘muzzle, snout,’ ModHG, 
only, formed from LG. sndte; see Schnanye.. 

Schober, m., ‘stack, rick,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. schober, OHG. scobar, m. 5. 
allied, like Schaub, to {chiebeu. 

Shock, n, ‘shock, heap, threescore,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. schoc, m.3; comp. 
OSax. scok, ‘threescore,’ Du. schok, ‘ three- 
score” Orig. used perhaps only of sixty 
sheaves; comp. MidHG. schocken, ‘to put 
corn in a heap,’ schoche, ‘rick,’ schoc, ‘heap.’ 
See Stiege. 

_ fHofel, adj., 
formed from Hebr. schdéfél, ‘low.’ 

&hédffe, m., ‘assessor, sheriff, juryman,? 
from MidHG.. scheffe, schepfe, scheffen, m., 
‘presiding judge, assessor, OHG. sceffin, 
scaffin, and sceffino, with the same sense ; | 
comp. OLG. scepino, ‘assessor,’ Du. schepen, | 
‘sheriff’? The term is not found before 
the time of Charlemagne, who first created | 
the office of assessor ; yet the origin and | 
form of the word points to an earlier 
period, although Goth. *skapja or *skapeins _ 
and the corresponding words in Olc. and 
AS. are wanting, Teut. skapjan (see fdhaffen) 
also signified ‘to arrange, decree, decide,. 
hence Gchiffe, lit. ‘ordainer’?. From Teut. 
the office and the term:applied to it passed 
into Rom. as MidLat..scabinus ; comp. Ital. | 
scabino, Fr. échevin. 

Smolle (1.), f., ‘clod, floe? from the | 
equiv. MidHG. scholle, m., OHG. scolla, | 
f., scollo, m.; comp, Du. schol, ‘clod, floe’; | 
prop. a partic. of the root shel, ‘that | 
which is split,’ and is therefore allied to 
CEchale, and with Goth. shilja, ‘butcher,’ 
Ole. skilja, ‘to divide, separate’; also with | 
OSax. scola, AS. ségdlu (equiv. to E. shoal). 


‘paltry,’ ModH@. only, | 


S@olle (2.), f., ‘plaice, sole” ModHG. | 
only, formed from LG.; comp. the equiv. | 
Du. schol. 

Shsllkraut, see Schellfvaut. 

fchoit, adv., ‘already, even,’ from Mid | 
HIG, schén, schéne, ady., from schene, adj., | 
‘beautiful’; the ModHG. sense occurs | 
very seldom in MidHG., and is entirely 
unknown to the courtly poets; MidHG.. | 
schéne, OMG. scéno, ‘in a handsome man- 
ner,’ are formed without the mutation of | 
{chin ; comp. faft from fet. 


{chsrn, adj., ‘beautiful, handsome, fine,’ 


_ from MidHG. schene, OHG, scéni, ‘ shining, 


bright, splendid, beautiful’ ; comp. OSax. 
sként, ‘shining, light, beautiful, AS. sne, 
‘beautiful,’ E. sheen. Orig. ‘perceptible, 
worth seeing, noteworthy’ (comp. faut, lit. 


. ‘that which is heard’); a verbal adj. from 


the Teut. root skau, ‘to look, in OHG. 
scouwén (for the formation of the word see 
veit).. Goth. has preserved only the cog- 
nate compounds, gupbaskaunet, ‘form of 
God,’ and abnaskauns, ‘of like appearance 
with,’ which imply a Goth. *skauns, ‘form’ ?. 
At all events, they show that the modern 


sense ‘beautiful’ did not orig. belong to 


the word. With the same root are con- 
nected the words adduced under fdauen 
and Ole. skjéne, ‘dapple-grey horse,’ skjéme, 
‘ray’ See fchon, fchonen, and espec. fdjauen. 

Shsnbartfpiel, n., ‘mummery, car- 
nival play,’ a corruption of MidHG. schéme- 
bart, m. (also sehéme-houbet), ‘mask,’ con- 
necting the word with the adj. fin; 
schémebart is prop. ‘bearded mask,’ from 
MidHG. schéme, m., ‘ shadow,. mask.’ 

fehonen, vb., ‘to take care (of), spare, 
economise, from early MidHG. schdénen, 
‘to treat indulgently, spare’; comp. Du. 
schoonen; a derivative of the adj. {dén. 
Ole. skawnn,.m., ‘shield,’ is not allied. 

Schoner, m., ModHG. only, formed 
from the equiv. E. schooner. 

Schook, see Sdhof. 

Schopf (1.), m., ‘top, crest, tuft,’ from 
MiallG. schopf, m., ‘hair on the top of the 
head”? OHG. *scopf, and Goth. *skuppa- 


, are wanting ; in OHG. and Goth. skuft is 


used,, Olc, skopt, “hair of the head,’ allied 
also to Olc. skwpla, ‘old woman’s hat.’ 
In the non-Teut. languages corresponding 
terms are wanting. 

Schopf (2.), UpG. ‘shed, stable’; see 
Schuppen. 

[chopfer, vb. ‘to draw (water, &c.), 
from the equiv. MidHG. and OHG, schep- 
fen; comp. OSax. skeppian, Du. scheppen, 
‘to draw (water). The verbal root skap 
does not occur elsewhere in this sense ; 
the same dials, have also corresponding 
noun derivatives, Under Gdeffel a root 
skap, ‘to contain,’ is deduced ;. with this 
the cognates of fdaffen are also primit, 


| allied, See Gchoppen. 


Schopfer, m., “creator, from the equiv. 
MidHG. schepfere, OHG. seepfdri, allied 
to MidHG. scepfen (scaffan), ‘ to create.’ 

Shsppe, m., LG. form of Sdhsffe. 
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Shopper (1.), m., ‘pint, ModHG. only, 
formed from the equiv, LG. schopen; con- 
nected with MidHG. schuofe, f., ‘scoop’ 2. 

Soppen (2.), see Schuppen. 

Ohsps, m., ‘wether, mutton, simple- 
ton, an East MidG. and Bay. word (un- 
known to Hess. Rhen., and Francon.), 
from MidHG. schépe3, schope3, m., ‘ wether, 
mutton’; borrowed in the MidHG. period 
from Slay. Comp. Czech skopec, ‘wether,’ 
OSlov. skopte?, ‘eunuch,’ allied to skopite, 
“to castrate.’ 

SHhorf, m., ‘scurf, scab,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. schorf, OHG. scorf, m.; corre- 
sponding to MidDu. scorf, ModDu. schurft, 
AS. beh scurf, I. scurf, Le. skurfur, ‘ scurf, 
scab.’ Comp. {dhiivfen. 

SHornftein, m., ‘chimney,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. schornsteon, schorstein, m. ; 
comp. Du. schoorsteen ; prob. allied to AS. 
ségortan, ‘to project,’ E. to shore, Du. schoor, 
“support, brace’ %. 

Shof (1.), m., ‘shoot, sprout, sprig,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG, scho3 (33), n., and 
with the same meaning even OG. 8C03, 
n., and sco33a, f.; allied to the root skit, 
‘to shoot” From the OHG. word with 
the LG. dental is derived Fr. éot, ‘stump 
ofatree? To this ModHG. Shifting, from 
MidHG. schiizzeline, is allied. 

Schok (2.), ‘tax, scot, from MidHG. 
(MidG.) scho3, m., ‘tax, rent’; comp; Du. 
schot, AS. ségot (IE. scot), ‘tax, score.’ The 
great antiquity of the West Teut. cognates 
is attested by the Rom. loan-words, Ital. 
scotto, ‘score, Fr. écot, ‘score.’ The Teut. 
words are formed from the root skit, ‘ to 
shoot,’ which in AS. sceétan, ‘to shoot,’ 
has also the secondary meaning, ‘to contri- 
arene Hook ee ane 

bcho (3. oof, m., Slap,’ from Mic 
HG, mt ae ed andn., OHG. sc63, sc630, scé- 

a, m. and f, ‘skirt of a garment, petticoat, 
fe ’(to this Lombard. scoss, ‘lap,’ is allied), 
Comp. Goth. skauts, m., ‘ border, hem of a 
garment,’ Ole. skaut, n., ‘tuft, corner, end, 
skirt,’ AS. séedt, ‘corner, wedge, bosom’ 
(whence AS. ste, ‘cloth,’ E. sheet), Du. 
schoot ; allied to the root skdt, * to shoot,’ 
It is uncertain whether the orig. sense 
was a descending or hanging part of the 
dress or a projecting corner of the land, 
or whether (as in the similar cases of 
Sranfe and Gefren) the skirt was so named 
from its resemblance to a missile? See 
Schote (2). 
note Saude, m.,‘simpleton,’ Mod 
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HG. only, formed from Hebr. schdéveh, 
‘foolish.’ 

Sdofe (1.), f, ‘pod, cod, shell,’ from 
MidHG. schéte, schotte, f., ‘pod, seed-case, 
pericarp’; allied to Ole. skauder, pl., 
‘sheath.’ Connected with the root skd, ‘ to 
cover,’ which is discussed under Gdheune. © 

Sdofe (2.), f., ‘sheet’ (of a sail), Mod 
HG. only, formed from LG. ; comp. Du. 
schooten, AS. séedta, ‘pes veli’ (scedt-line, 
‘propes’), E. sheet. These are identical 
with HG. Sdof (3). The AS. word is 


| recorded the earliest; comp. Boot, Gbhbe. 


From LG. is also derived Ital. 

‘cable,’ 
fhraffieren, vb., ‘to hatch (drawings),’ 

ModHG. only, formed from the equiv. Du. 


scolta, 


| schrafferen (Ital. sgraffiare). 


fchrag, adj., ‘aslant, oblique,’ from the 
equiv. late MidHG. (rare) schrege; allied 
to UpG. Schragen, from MidHG. sehrage, 
m., ‘ wooden cross-legs of a table’ ; comp. 
Du. schraag, ‘aslant, trestle.’ Probably 
from an Aryan root skrak, ‘to be aslant,’ 
which, with the final consonant modified 
and nasalised, appears as skrang in {dran- 
fen. 

Shramme, f., ‘slight wound or scratch,’ 
from MidHG. schram (mm), f., ‘sword 
wound’; comp. Du. schram, ‘scratch, 
Ole. skraéma, ‘wound’; allied to MidHG. 
schramen, ‘to open, tear open,’ schram, 
‘hole.’ 

Scdrank, m., ‘cupboard, chest, press,’ 
from MidHG. schrane (£), m., ‘ that which 
shuts off, railing, enclosure, barrier, enclos- 
ing, space shut off, cupboard.’ From the 
meaning ‘enclosure, space shut off, which 
still appears in the fem. form Gdjrante, 


_ the early ModHG. signification ‘cupboard’ 
- was developed, The corresponding OHG. 


scranch, m., ‘deception, deceit,’ points to 
the vb. fdjranfen, root skrank, ‘ oblique.’ 
The subst. does not oceur elsewhere ; in 
Francon., Hess., and LG. Gchanf is used ; 
in Swiss chaste or safrdti, Alsat. ¥pint. See 
the following words, 

Shranke, f., ‘railing, barrier, limit,’ 
from MidHG. schranke, f., with the same 
meanings as MidHG,. schranc, m.; see the 
preceding word. 

fhranken, vb., ‘to cross, entwine, en- 


close with a railing, limit, from MidHG. 


schrenken, ‘to lay aslant, fence in, plait, 
OHG. skrenchen, ‘to lay aslant, deceive,’ 
MidE. schrenchen, ‘to cheat.’ The root 


| implied is Teut. shrank, Aryan skrang (see 


x 
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Sdranf), which is identical with the Aryan 
root skrak appearing in fdjrag. 

Schranz, m., ‘flatterer, parasite ; slit, 
cleft,’ from MidHG. schranz, m., ‘ breach, 
rift, cleft, hole, wound, slashed garment, 
an overdressed young man (with slashed 
sleeves, &c.), fop’; with the last of these 
varied meanings ModHG. Hoffchvange, ‘ flat- 
tering courtier,’ is connected. On the other 
hand, the prim. meaning ‘ rift’ points to a 
connection with Gdrunde, so that two roots 
skrant and skrand, have to be assumed in 
Teut. 

f[hrappen, vb., ‘to scrape, ModHG. 
only, from LG. schrappen, an intensive 
form of Du. schrapen, schrabben, ‘to scratch,’ 
MidE. serapien (schrapien), K. to scrape, 
Ole. skrapa, From the LG. cognates OFr. 
escraper, ‘to scratch off, is derived. See 
urther under fdrspfen and fchrubben. 

Schraube, f., ‘screw,’ from the equiv. 
late MidHG. schrabe, t.; allied to Du. 
sclroef (EK. screw), Ie. skrafa; these terms, 
some of which may have been borrowed, 
and hence do not correspond exactly in 
sound, are essentially ModTeut. Note 
Suab. schrauf, Bay. schraufen (compared 
with Swiss srdbe), Origin obscure. 

Schreck, m., ‘ fright, terror, scare,’ from 
MidHG, schrécke, m., allied to fdhrecten, vb., 
from MidHG. schrécken, OHG. scrécchén, 
‘to start up, spring up, spring, leap’; the 
early sense (comp. the evolution in mean: 
ing of fich entfesei) is preserved in the com- 
pound Heufchrecfe. From this vb. comes 
the causative schrgcken, ‘to cause to spring 
up, terrify.’ In connection with the inten- 
sive form OHG. serécchén, comp. further 
OHG. sericch, MidHG. schric (ck), un., ‘start- 
ing up suddenly, fright’; Du. schrtkken, 
‘to frighten,’ Scand. skrika, ‘to glide.’ The 
root is essentially HG, 

Srei, m., ‘cry, scream,’ from MidHG. 
schri, schret, OHG. scret, m., ‘ery, call, 
shout,’ allied to fchreien, MidiG. schrien, 
OHG. scrian, str. vb., ‘to cry out.’ The 
str, verbal root skrz, which is without doubt 
genuinely Teut,, is wanting in the other 
OTeut. dials, 

fchreiben, vb., ‘to write,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. schriben, OHG. scriban; 
corresponding to the equiv. Du. schrijven, 
OSax. serdéan, OF ris. skriva. Also with a 
remarkably divergent meaning, AS. scrifan, 
‘to inflict a punishment, impose penance, 
receive confession,’ E. to shrive, AS. scrift, 


punishment,’ Ole. skript, ‘confession, pun- 
ishment,’ skrapta, ‘to confess, cause to con- 
fess, punish.’ In the latter cognates there 
appears at all eventsa genuine Teut. verbal 
root, skrz, ‘to inflict a punishment,’ which 
was trausferred by Christianity to eccle- 
siastical affairs ; with this root OSax. bis- 
criban, ‘to concern oneself about,’ is also 
probably connected. On the adoption of 
Roman characters, and the introduction of 
the art of writing (in contrast to the earlier 
Runie system ; see reifen, Buch, and Mune), 
Lat. scribere was now combined with this 
genuine Teut. vb., and in the South of 
Germany entirely supplanted the meaning 
of the old sceriban ; comp. Svief and Tinte. 
In UpG. especially, seréban, ‘ to write,’ took 
firm root, as might have been expected ; 
in E, the AS. vb. writan (E. to write), orig. 
used of scratching runes, was retained. 
fchreien, see Schret. 

Sdrein, m., ‘ box, chest, shrine, coffin,’ 
from MidHG. schrin, m. and n., ‘chest for 
clothes, money, or valuables, coffin, OHG. 
scrim, n.; comp. the corresponding Du. 
schryn, AS. scrin, E. shrine, Scand. skrin. 
From Rom. and Lat. scrtiiwm, ‘box, case 
for papers, &c., escritoire,’ whence also Ital. 
serigno, ‘ clothes-press,’ I'r. erin, § casket.’ 
The diffusion of the term through the old 
West Teut, languages makes it probable 
that the Lat. word was borrowed at an 
early period,—contemporaneously with 
Arche, Mifte and Gack ?. 

fchveiferw, vb., ‘to step, stride, stalk,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. schriten, OHG. 
scritan, MidHG. also ‘to leap into the 
saddle’ Comp. OSax. skridSan, skridan, ‘to 
stride, go’ (tr-seridan, ‘to dissolve’), Du. 
schryjden, ‘to stride,’ AS. scrtSan, ‘ to stride, 
go, wander’ (whence E, to stride is allied 2), 
Ole. skrida, ‘to crawl, glide.’ The signi- 
fication of the OTeut. verbal root skrip 
(skrtd), Aryan skrit, was at first general 
(perhaps ‘to move slowly’), in contrast to 
the special sense in ModH@, 

Soriff, f., ‘writing, letters, inscription,’ 
from MidHG. schrift, OHG. skrift, f., a 
verbal abstract from jd)reiben, connected 
with Lat. ser7ptum. 

febrvill, adj., ‘shrill? ModHG. only, 
formed from the equiv. LG, schrell ; comp. 
MidE, schrillen, KE. to shrill, AS. scralletan, 
‘to sound loudly,’ Scand, skrélta, ‘ to sound 
loudly.’ Teut. and Aryan root skrel, skral. 

Schriff, m., ‘step, stride, gait, from the 


E, shrift, so too OF ris. sertva, ‘to inflict a | equiv, MidHG. schrit, OHG, scrit, m.; a 
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verbal abstract from fdvreiten; in OHG. 
also scriti-mdl, -mé3, ‘step.’ 

fchroff, adj., ‘rugged, rough, steep,’ 
ModHG, only, allied to MidHG. sehrof (v), 
schroffe, schrove, m., ‘rocky cliff, stone 
wall’; allied to early MidHG. schruffen, 
‘to split,” OHG. scrévén. ‘to cut into’ (scré- 
vanga, ‘incision’), MidHG. schraf, ‘rocky 
cliff” AS. seraef, ‘ cave? 

fehropfer, vb., ‘to crop young wheat, 
tap (trees), cup,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. schrepfen, schreffen ; comp. AS. scrépan, 
‘to scratch’; also LG. schrappen, prop. an 
intensive form, The prim. meaning of the 
Teut. root skrép is ‘to scratch, cut into’ 
(to this fdjarf is allied ?), Ital. scaraffare, 
“to snatch away,’ is borrowed from HG. 

Sdrof, n., ‘block, log of wood, shot, 
eroats, from MidHG. schrdt, m., ‘cut, in- 
cision, piece cut or sawed off, OHG. serét, 
‘cut’; allied to fdroten, MidHG. schréten, 
OHG. scrétan, ‘to hew, cut, cut off, hack 
to pieces,’ MidHG. also ‘to cut out clothes’ 
(whence schrétere, ‘ tailor,” and the proper 
name Gdhroter), to roll, revolve.’ Comp. 
Scand. skrjddr, ‘torn book,’ AS. screddian, 
“to cut,’ E. to shred, to which also AS. sera, 
‘dress, E, shroud, are allied. Root skrid 
from skrit?. With this is connected Lat. 
scrdtart,‘toexamine,’ towhich AS. serudnian 
and OHG. serotén, ‘to examine, are allied 2. 
ModHG. Hornjchréter, ‘horn-beetle,’ from 
MidHG, schretel, lit. ‘ gnawer.”—fdrotig, 
in ein verfchrstiger Baum, ‘a tree from which 
four posts can be made,’ early ModHG. 
only, is probably connected with OHG, 
viorsc6332, ‘four-cornered’ ; comp. MidDu. 
vierscoot, ‘square-built, thick-set,’ earlier 
LG. vierschétig, ‘four-cornered’; comp. 
Sdhof (3). 

drubben, vb., ‘to scrub, rough-plane,’ 
ModHG. only, from LG.; comp. Du. 
schrobben, ‘ to scour,’ E. (borrowed) to scrub. 
Probably connected with fdrappen. 

Shrulle, f., ‘freak, whim,’ early Mod 
HG. only, allied to Du. schrollen, ‘to re- 
vile, be discontented.’ 

fhrumpfer, vb., ‘to shrink, shrivel, 
crumble, from MidHG. schrimpfen, ‘to 
wrinkle’; allied probably to E. shrimp, 
Du. schrompelen, Swed. skrumpa, Dan. 
skrumpe (E. scrimp). Besides the Teut. 
root skrimp contained in these cognates 
there is also an equiv, Teut, root rimp (see 
riimpfen), kiimp (comp, Du, krimpen, AS. 
crimpan, ‘to shrivel’), as well as skrink, in 
AS. strincan, E. to shrink. 


Shrunde, f., ‘cleft, gap, crevice, from 
MidHG. schrunde, f., ‘rift, notch, rocky 
cave’; comp. the equiv. OHG. scrunte, 
scruntunna, scruntussa. Allied to OHG. 
serientan, MidHG. schrinden, ‘to burst, fly 
open, crack.’ Teut. root skrend, from pre- 
Teut. skrent; comp, Lith. skrentw (skrestt), 
‘to form into a crust.’ 

Schub, m., ‘shove, push, thrust,’ from 
MidHG, schwp, m. ; allied to fchieben. 

fhiichferr, adj., ‘shy, timid, bashful, 
early ModHG, only, allied to fdeu, root 
skuh (skeuh)?. It may be connected even 
with the abnormal OHG. shkthtig,‘ shy, but 
we must assume the influence of MidH@. 
schiuhen on the stem vowel ; see fdjeu. 

Shuff, m., ‘wretch, rascal, scamp, 
ModHG, only, formed from LG. schuft, Du. 
schoft, which is usually derived from LG. 
schuf ut, * thrust out’ ; comp. Du. schavuit, 
‘rascal,’ lit. ‘scrape out’ ; hence €dujt, lit. 
‘ offscouring’ 2. 

Sub, m., ‘shoe,’ from the equiv, Mid 
HG, schwoch (h), OHG. scwoh, m.; a com- 
mon Teut. word ; comp. the equiv. OSax. 
skoéh, Du. schoen, AS. séeéh, E. shoe, Ole. 
skor, Goth, skéhs, m., which point to pri- 
mit. Teut. skéha-, skdhwa-, from pre-Teut. 
*skoqos, A pre-Teut. verbal root skéq (skdq) 
appears in Goth. skéwjan; Olc. skéva, ‘to 
go,’ and in fdicfen ; hence Schuh, ‘ walking 
gear’?. See further Gdhufter. 

Shuhu, m., ‘horned owl,’ ModHG. 
only, borrowed from Fr. chouette (Ital. 
ciovetta), ‘screech-owl, and influenced by 
hu, ‘horned owl.’ 

Shruld, f., ‘debt, crime, guilt? from 
MidHG. schult (2) and sehulde. OHG. seuld, 
sculda, f., ‘obligation, debt, culpability, 
sin’; comp. OSax. scwld, f., ‘debt, culpa- 
bility, sin’; AS. séyld, ‘guilt, sin’ An old 
verbal abstract from the root skal, which 
appears also in Lith, skola, ‘ guilt, skéltz, ‘to 
get into debt,’ and skelétz, ‘to be indebted,’ 
as well as in Pruss, skallisnan, ‘duty’ ; 
Lat. sve/us does not appear to be connected 
with it. 

Schule, f., ‘school, from MidHG. 
schuole, f., ‘school, university,’ OHG. 
scuola, f., ‘school’; comp. Du. school, AS. 
scol (scélu), E. school (Ole. skéle, ‘school,’ is 
of E. origin). Borrowed at the same period 
as the ecclesiastical words from Lat. scéla, 
as pronounced in Rom, scéla (with regard 
to Lat. J see priifen) ; comp, Brief, Dom, and 
Priefter—Schiiler, m., ‘scholar, pupil, 


| MidHG. schuolere, OHG, scuoldri, 
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Shulfer, f., ‘shoulder, from the equiv. 
MidHG. schulter, OHG. scultarra, f., corre- 
sponding to Du. schouder, AS. scwldor, E. 
shoulder, Dan. skulder, Swed. skuldra. This 
undoubtedly genuine Teut. word is want- 
ing in Goth. ; its origin is obscure. 

Shultheif, m., ‘chief magistrate, from 
MidHG. schulthetze (schulthertze), m., ‘he 
who assigns duties, judge,’ OHG. scultheizé, 
scultheitzo, m., ‘tribunus, praefectus, cen- 
turio,’ It is remarkable that “this term, 
purely judicial in its etymological origin, 
should have been transferred to captains 
of an army” in OHG., and “ that this judi- 
cial term does not appear in the older laws, 
except in the Lombardic, although it has 
been diffused from the Middle Ages till the 
present day throughout the greatest part 
of Germany.” Comp. LG. schulte, from 
schuldhete, Du. schout (from scholdhete), ‘vil- 
lage magistrate,’ Fris skeldata, skelta; AS. 
styldhéta ; the compound is wanting in 
Goth. The ModHG. form Sdhulze (also as 
aproper name ; comp. LG. Schulte) is based 
on MidHG. schuldheize (as well as -hevze), 
OHG. schuldheizo (as well as -hetzo), and 
ultimately on Goth. *haitja (47 produces 
tz, but t2 changes into 32, see Griite, Wet- 

ent). 

: Schulz, see the preceding word. 
chuid, m., ‘offal, refuse, excrement,’ 

ModHG. only, recently derived from fdin- 

det. Orig. perhaps ‘ filth of the sewer,’ 

Schupf, m., ‘push, jerk,’ from MidHG. 
schupf, m., ‘swing, rocking movement,’ 
allied to MidHG. schupfen, ‘to waver, 
OHG. scupfa, ‘see-saw’ ; intensive forms of 
fchieben. 

Schuppe, f., ‘scale (of fish, &c.),’ from the 
equiv. MidHG., schuoppe (schuope, schuppe), 
m., OHG. scuoppa, f. Comp. Du. schob, 
‘scale’; a derivative of the Teut. root skab 
(sk6b), ‘to shave, scrape.’ 

Schiippe, f., ‘spade, shovel,’ ModHG, 
only, from East MidG. and LG. schéippe ; 
comp. Du. schup, schop, ‘shovel, spade,’ 
allied to fhupfen.—Sehtippert, ‘spade (at 
eards), is identical with Gdhippe, and is 
formed on the model of Fr. peque. Comp. 
Du. schoppen, ‘spade (at cards).’ 

Shuppern, Shoppen, m., ‘shed, coach- 
house,’ ModHG. only, formed from MidG, 
and LG. ; corresponding to AS. séypen, E. 
dial. shippen, ‘stable’; in OHG, and Mid 
HG. schopf, schof (Bav. and Alem, Gdopf), 
‘structure without walls, penthouse, vesti- 
bule” Comp. AS. stgoppa, ‘hall, hut,’ E. 


shop (from AS. is also probably derived 
Fr. échoppe, ‘ booth’). 

Schur, f., ‘shearing, vexation, fleecing, 
from MidHG. schwor, m. and f., ‘shearing,’ 
a graded form of the root skér, skor, ‘to 
shear.’ 

fHhitrer, vb., ‘to stir, poke,’ from Mid 
HG. schiirn, ‘to urge on, irritate, stir (the 
fire)’; allied to MidHG. schorn, ‘to sweep 
tovether,’ MidHG. schor, OHG. scora (Goth. 
skatré), * shovel. 3 

fhitrfer, vb., ‘to scratch, scrape, dig,’ 
from MidHG. schiirfen, schiirpfen, ‘to cut 
up,’ to which schtirfere, ‘flayer, execu- 
tioner,’ OHG. scurfen, ‘to cut up, and AS. 
scrépan, sceorpan, are allied. Probably con- 
nected with the root skrép, skérp, ‘to be 
sharp.’ See fdharf, {chrappen, and {dropfen. 

urke, m., ‘rascal, knave, villain,’ 
ModHG. only, allied to OHG. fir-scurgo, 
‘rascal,’ which is connected with fir-scurt- 
gen, ‘to thrust away.’ 

Shur3z, m., Schiirge, f., ‘apron, from 
MidHG. schurz, m., ‘shortened garment, 
apron’; allied to OHG. scurz, ‘ short,’ AS. 
ségort, KE. short, whence also MidHG. schiir- 
zen, ‘to shorten, tuck up the dress under 
the girdle to make it shorter below, gird 
up.’ A Teut. derivative skurtjén is also 
indicated by AS. *styite, E. shirt, Ole. 
skyria, ‘shirt’ (Ole. skorta, ‘to be in want 
of’). These genuinely Teut. cognates imply 
a Teut. root skrt (MidHG. schérze, m., 
‘piece cut off’), which has not yet been 
found elsewhere. With regard to the 
union of this word with Lat. curtus in 
some languages, see under fur3. 

Schiiffel, f., ‘dish, platter” from the 
equiv. MidHG. schtizzel, OHG. scuz3/la, 
f.; comp. Du. schotel, ‘dish,’ AS. scutel, 
Ole. skutell, m., ‘dish, small table” With 
regard to the meaning see Tif, with which 
it was borrowed, probably contemporane- 
ously (about the 6th cent.) with the adop- 
tion of Roman cookery, from Lat. scutula, 
scutella, ‘small dish’? Comp. further from 
the same source AS. scutel, E. scuttle ; also 
Fr, éuelle (scutella), Ital. scodella, ‘ bowl.’ 

Suffer, m., ‘shoemaker, cobbler, from 
the equiv. MidHG. schuoch-sdtere, m. ; 
OHG. and MidHG. also merely sétdéri, 
sdicére, m., ‘cobbler’; corresponding to 
AS. sdtére, Northern E. and Scotch souter. 
Borrowed from Lat. sutor, with a G. suffix 
denoting the agent; séidri, as a genuine 
Teut. derivative from the Teut, root st, 
‘to sew,’ discussed under Gaum and Gaule, 
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is not probable, The genuine G. word for 
the UpG. Gdhufter is MidHG. schuwoch- 
wtirhte (allied to wirfen), which has been pre- 
served only in the proper names Gdhnchart 
or Shubert. 

Shu, m., ‘shot, report, charge,’ from 
MidHG. schuz (33), OHG. scwz (33), m., 
‘shot’; allied to the root skdt, ‘ to shoot.’ 
See fchiefen. 

Schiife, f., ‘barge, ferryboat,’ ModHG. 
only, derived, like Du. schuit and E. skute, 
from Ole. skéta, f., ‘small swift boat.’ Al- 
lied to the root skit, ‘to shoot’ (see fchieBen). 
With regard to ModHG. «& comp. Biife. 

Shutf, m., ‘rubbish, refuse, debris,’ 
ModHG. only; in MidHG., schiit, f., € allu- 
vium, deposition (of soil), rubbish’; allied 
to ModHG., fchiitfer, ‘to shed, pour, dis- 
charge, heap up,’ MidHG. schiiten, ‘to 
shake, swing, shed’; OHG. scutien, scuten 
(Ital. scotolare, ‘to beat flax’) ; comp. OSax. 
skuddian, ‘to shake, convulse,’ Du, schudden, 
‘to shake, convulse.’ Teut. root skid, ‘ to 
convulse, shake,’ with which MidHG, and 
ModHG. schiitteln, OHG. scwtilén, and Mod 
HG. fcjiittern are connected as frequenta- 
tives. See fdhaudern. 

Schulz, m., ‘protection, defence, dike, 
fence,’ from MidHG. schuz (tz), m., ‘ sur- 
rounding with a dike, protection,’ allied to 
ModHaG. {dhiigen. 

chiifze, m., ‘marksman, archer, from 
MidHG. schiétze, m., ‘cross-bowman,’ also 
late MidHG., ‘ beginner, young pupil’ (to 
which ModHG. ABGC-fchiige, ‘pupil be- 
ginning to read, tyro,’ is allied); OHG. 
scuzzo, ™m., ‘sagitarius’ (equiv. to AS. 
stytta, Goth. *skutja). Allied to the root 
skit; see \dhiefen. 

fhittze, vb., ‘to protect, guard, de- 
fend, shelter, from MidHG. schtitzen, ‘to 
embank, dam up, protect, which, accord- 
ing to MidHG., beschiiten, ‘ to protect,’ im- 
plies OHG. *skutisén, The prim, meaning 
is evident from MidHG. schiite, schiit, f., 
‘ earth-wall,’ which is identical with Schutt. 

fhwad, adj., ‘weak, infirm, feeble,’ 
from MidHG. swach, adj., ‘low, poor, de- 
spised, weak, infirm’; wanting in OHG. 
as well as in the other Tent. dials, 
usual derivation from a Teut. root swek, 
“to swell’ (fd)wadh, orig. ‘that which has lost 
its savour’), must be abandoned ; fdnwad) 
is rather allied to fie}, so that the Teut. 
roots suk, swak, are to be assumed (comp. 
the following word). 

Shwaden, Shwadem, m., ‘vapour, 
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damp, exhalation, from MidHG. swadem, 
swaden, m., ‘vapour’; allied to North Fris, 
swesh, AS, swadul, m.,‘smoky vapour, OHG. 
swédan, ‘to burn slowly with a smoky 
flame” The Teut. root sweb contained in 
these words seems to correspond to the 
root siZp contained in fieden (comp. suk, 
swak, under the preceding word ; see toll). 

Schwadron, f., ‘squadron,’ ModHG. 
only, formed from the equiv. Ital. squad- 
rone (Fr. ignitor. (Pe chobeodia cera 
see fchiwagen. 

chwager, m., ‘brother-in-law,’ from 
MidHG. and MidLG. swéger, m., ‘ brother- 
in-law, father-in-law, son-in-law’ (with 
regard to the variation in meaning see 
Mejfe); OHG. *swagar is not recorded ; a 
specifically G. word, unknown totheOTeut. 
dials. Since the word is cognate with 
Sdwaher and Sdwieger, and has also an 
archaic gradation, an Aryan form swékré-s 
may be assumed for Gdwager (note Olc, 
sveéra, from *swahrjon, * mother-in-law’). 
See the following word. 

Shwabher, m., ‘father-in-law,’ from 
MidHG. swéher, OHG. swéhur, m., ‘father- 
in-law,’ late OHG. also ‘brother-in-law’ ; 
comp. AS. sweér (from sweohor), ‘father- 
in-law’ (obsolete even at the end of the 
AS. period), Goth. swathra, ‘ father-in- 
law.’ A primit. Teut. and old Aryan 
word, with the primary form swekros, 
swekwros; comp. Gr. éxupds, Lat. socer (for 
*securo-), Sans, evdeuras (for *svaguras), 
OSlov. swhkra, Lith. szészwras, ‘father-in- 
law.’ The orig. sense of the common Aryan 
word cannot be ascertained; it is, how- 
ever, cognate with Schwager (Aryan swékrés) 
and Ghwefter (Aryan swésd). Correspond- 
ing to the now almost obsolete Sdhwaher, 
there has existed from primit. Teut. times 
a fem. swekrit, ‘mother-in-law,’ just as from 
Sans. ¢evagra (for *svagr%) are derived 
Lat. socrés (for *sweerus), Gr. éxvpd (the 
Goth. form must have been *swigrus, f., 
for which swathré is used). The word was 
current in AS. as swéger, which also became 
obsolete at an early period. Only in G. 
was it retained, OHG. swigar, MidHG. 
swiger, f., * mother-in-law,’ from which 
ModHG. constructed the tautological com- 
pound Gdhwviegermutter, while the corre- 
sponding ModHG. masc. Sdhviegervater, 
formed from the latter, supplanted the 
old term Ghwaher ; similarly we have the 
compounds GSdwiegereltern, -fohn, -tochter, 
&e. Itis evident that the mother-in-law 
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plays a more important rdle in marriage 
than the father-in-law. 

hwalbe, f., ‘swallow,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. swalwe, OHG. swalawa, f.; a com- 
mon Teut. term; corresponding to the 
equiv. Du. zwaluw, AS. swealwe, E. swal- 
low, Ole. svala (gen. svglu), f., ‘swallow.’ 
No certain explanation can be given of 
the prim. form swalwén, f.; perhaps it 
represents swalgwén-, pre-Teut. swalkudn, 
to which Gr, ddkvor is also traced. 

Shwaldh, m., ‘gullet, opening in a 
furnace,’ from MidHG. swalch, m., ‘gullet,’ 
allied to fdvelgen. ‘ 

wall, m., ‘swell, billow, flood,’ 
from MidHG. swal (Jl), m., ‘swollen mass’; 
allied to fcwellen. 

Schwann, m., ‘sponge, fungus,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. swam (mm), swamp 
(b), m., OHG, swam (mm), swamb, m. ; 
comp. Goth. swamms, ‘sponge, Ole. 
Supp ‘sponge.’ Within these groups, 
which are very possibly connected together, 
we must distinguish three words, probably 
of different origin, of which the Goth, stems 
were swamma-, *swamba-, and *swampu-. 
In ModHG. Sehwamm the first two forms 
have been united ; to the second form Gr. 
coudds (for Fo-), ‘spongy, loose, porous,’ 
is primit, allied ; the first is formed from 
fchwtmintert. 

Shwan, m., ‘swan,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. swane, swan, m., OHG. swan, m. 
(swana, f.) ; corresponding to Du. zwaan, 
AS. swgn, E, swan, Ole. svanr, m., ‘swan’; 
Goth. *swans is by chance not recorded. 
Probably allied to the Sans, root svan, ‘ to 
rustle, resound’ (comp. Hahn, allied to Lat. 
canere), Lat. sonare (for *svonare) ; prop. 
only of the singing swan ?.—fcwanen, 
vb., ‘to presage, forebode,” ModHG. only, 
lit. ‘to have a presentiment,’ like the swan 
that sings before its death. 

Schwang, m., only in the phrase im 
Sad wange fein, ‘to be in vogue,’ from Mid 
HG. swane (g or k), m., ‘swinging motion, 
swinging, stroke, cut’; allied to {dwingen. 

fhwanger, adj., ‘pregnant, teeming,’ 
from the equiv, MidHG. swanger, OHG. 
swangar ; comp. Du. zwanger, ‘pregnant,’ 
but AS. swengor, ‘awkward, idle’; the 
latter meaning makes the derivation from 
fcwingen improbable. AS, has also the 
curious form swgncor; see fd want. 

SHwank, m., ‘prank, drollery, farce,’ 
from late MidHG. swane (g or k), m., 
‘prank, trick, an anecdote about it, iden- 


tical with MidHG. swane, ‘swing, stroke, 
cut? (see Shang), OHG. swanch, m., allied 
to swingan (just as OHG. chlanch to chlin- 
gan; see lang). 

fhwank, adj., ‘staggering, unsteady,’ 
from MidHG. swane (k), adj., ‘pliant, thin, 
slender’; so too the equiv. MidHG. swan- 
kel, AS. swencor, OIc. svang-r, allied to 
the root swink, swing, in fd wingen ; hence 
fhwant is lit. ‘easily swung, pliant.’ With 
the Teut. cognates Ital. sguancio, ‘ wry- 
ness,’ has been connected. 

Shwanyz, m., ‘tail, trail, train,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. swanz, m. (for OHG. 
*swanz a form zagal, MidHG. zagel, equiv. 
to E. tazl, is used). Through the medium 
of the intensive forms swangezen, swankzen, 
MidHG. swanz is connected with {chwingen ; 
MidHG. swansen, ‘to shake to and fro,’ 
Du. swanselen, ‘to reel.’ 

Shware, f., ‘ulcer, boil, sore,’ from 
MidHG. swér, OHG. swéro, in., ‘physical 
pain, disease, swelling, ulcer’; allied to 
MidHG. swérn, OHG. swéran, ‘to hurt, 
pain, fester, ulcerate.’ The root swer 
orig. perhaps ‘to press, torment’; comp. 
the Sans. root svr, ‘to torment, injure.’ 
See fcpwer and Gefdwiir. 

Shwarm, m., ‘swarm, cluster, throng,’ 
from MidHG. swarm, OHG. swaram, m., 
‘swarm (of bees)’; allied to the Sans. root 
svar, ‘to rustle, resound.’ Comp. AS. 
swearm, ‘swarm (of bees),’ E. swarm, Ole. 
svarmr. See {hwirren. 
| Schwarfe, f., ‘thick, hard skin; rind, 
bark,’ from Mid HG. swarte, swart, f., ‘hairy 
scalp, hairy or feathered skin’ (OHG. 
*swarta, f., is by chance not recorded). A 
common Teut. word; comp. Du. zwoord, 
‘bacon rind,’ OFris. swarde, ‘scalp” AS. 
sweard, MidE. sward, ‘skin, Olc. sugrdr, 
‘scalp, skin, whale-hide’ ; Goth. *swardus, 
f., ‘scalp.’ Origin obscure. Note the evo- 
lution in meaning of E. sward, Scand. 
jardan-sverdr, gras-svgrSr, Dan. jord-, grdn- 
swerd, 

fhwarz, adj., ‘black, swarthy, gloomy,’ 
from MidHG. and OHG. swarz, ‘dark- 
coloured, black’; a common Teut. term, 
most of the words denoting colour, except 
the recent loan-words, being part of the 
primit. Teut. vocabulary (comp. gelb, rot, 
braun, &c.) ; Goth. swarts, Olc. svartr, AS. 
sweart, EK. swart, Du. zwart, OSax. swart. 
Ole. sorta, ‘black colour,’ sorte, ‘black 
cloud, and Surtr are in a different stage 
of gradation. The common Teut. swarta- 
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is usually connected with Lat. sordes (for 
*svordes?), ‘dirt,’ and sudswm (for *suar- 
sum), ‘black colour, dirty spot’; Lat. 
surdus, ‘deaf, has also been referred, but 
with less probability, to the root sword, 
surd, ‘dark.’ 

fchwwdfzen, vb., ‘to chatter, prate, gos- 
sip, from the equiv. MidHG. swetzen, allied 
to MidHG., swaz (tz), ‘talking, chattering’; 
an intensive form of a Teut. root swap. 
Comp. MidHG. swadern, swatern, ‘to chat- 
ter, rustle, clatter,’ of which the simply 
ModHG., {dwabdronieren is a Rom. deriva- 
tive. There is no relation to Lat. suadere. 
Origin obscure. 

fchweben, vb., ‘to soar, hover,’ from 
MidHG. swében, OHG. swébén, ‘to soar, 
move to and fro in or on water or in thie 
air’; allied to Ole. svifa, ‘to rove, ramble,’ 
OHG. swetbdn, MidHG. sweiben, ‘to soar. 
roam.’ The Aryan root swip, ‘to move,’ 
on which these words are based, had 
also a variant sweb preserved in ModHG. 
{cfhweifen. 

Shwefel, m., ‘brimstone, sulphur, 
from the equiv. MidHG. swével, swébel, 
OHG. swéval, swébal, m.; the f of the Mod 
HG. form can only be explained by the 
influence of LG., as is shown by the double 
forms in MidHG. and OHG. A common 
Teut. word ; comp, Du. zwavel, AS. swefl, 
Swed. swafvel, Goth. swibls, ‘sulphur, Lat. 
sulpur (for *suplur ?) is probably not allied. 
If the OTeut. swebloz, ‘sulphur,’ is a primit. 
loan-word, it may perhaps be connected 
with the old Aryan root swep, ‘to sleep’ 
(Sans. svdpnas, Lat. somnus, Gr. vmvos, AS. 
swéfn) ; comp. AS. swebban, ‘to kill,’ Ole. 
svefa, ‘to kill, lull to sleep’; Schiwefel 
may then be lit. ‘stifling, killing, soporific 
stuff,’ 

Schweif, m., ‘tail, train, suite,’ from 
MidHG. sweif, m., ‘rotation, encircling 
band, trimming of a garment, tail,’ OHG. 
swetf, Ole. sveipr, ‘encircling band’; allied 
to OHG. swet/an, ‘to cause to rotate, turn.’ 
With the Teut. root swaip, Gr. coBn, ‘ horse- 
tail,’ cannot be connected. See the fol- 
lowing word, 

fh weifen, vb., ‘to roam, rove, wander,’ 
from MidHG, sweifen, OHG. swerfun, ‘to 
cause to rotate, swing, wind’; comp. AS, 
swapan, ‘to swing, sweep, tear,’ E. to swoop, 
to sweep, to which AS. and E, swift, Du, 
zweep, and LG. swipe, ‘whip,’ are allied. 

fchweigen, vb., ‘to keep silence, be 
silent, from the equiv. MidHG. swigen, 


OHG, swigér; comp. OSax. swigdn, Du. 
swijgen, OF ris. swigia, AS. swigian, ‘to be 
silent” The connection with Gr. otydo, 
atyn, ‘silence, is undoubted, in spite of 
the abnormal correspondence of Gr. y to 
Teut. g (for &); we must assume a double 
Aryan root swig, swig (the latter for the 
West Teut. words). ModHG. fdpweigen, 
vb., ‘to silence,’ from MidHG. and OHG. 
sweigen, ‘to reduce to silence,’ is a factitive 
of the foregoing f&hweigen. 

Shwein, n., ‘pig, hog, from the equiv. 
MidHG, and OHG. swin, n.; correspond- 
ing to the equiv. OSax. swin, Du. zwijn, AS. 
swin, E. swine, Ole. svin, Goth. swein. These 
imply a primit. Teut. swino-m, n., ‘ pig,’ 
which must have been orig. a dimin. of Gan, 
‘sucking pig, young pig’ (the OTeut. suffix 
-ina- was a favourite one in designating 
the young of animals; see Sitdhlein and 
Stillen), in the form of su-ina-m, ‘the young 
of the sow’ (primit. Teut. sd, ‘sow’). On 
account of the great prolificness of pigs, and 
hence the immense number of young pigs, 
the dimin. was used for the species ?, 

Shweif, m., ‘sweat, perspiration,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG, and OHG. swei3, m. ; 
MidHG. also ‘blood,’ a meaning still cur- 
rent among sportsmen (so too fdweifen, ‘ to 
bleed’); OSax. swét, ‘sweat,’ AS. swdt, 
‘sweat, blood, E. sweat, Du. zweet. For 
the Teut. root swt, swait, Aryan swoid, 
suid, see under fdwigen; comp, Sans. 
svéda-s, m., Lat. sudor (from *svoidos), 
‘sweat. To this is allied [hweigen, 
vb., ‘to begin to melt, weld, from Mid 
HG. sweizen, sweitzen, ‘to weld” OHG. 
sweizen, ‘ to roast, broil.’ 

&welen, vb., ‘to burn slowly, smoul- 
der,” ModHG. only, from LG. For the 
Teut. root swel in OHG. swilizdn, ‘to burn 
slowly,’ and AS. swélan, ‘to glow,’ see 
under fdwitl. 

fhwelgen, vb, ‘to guzzle, carouse, 
revel,’ from MidHG. swélgen, swélhen, ‘to 
swallow, gulp down, drink,’ OHG. swélgan, 
swélahan, ‘to swallow, gulp down’; comp. 
OSax. far-swélgan, ‘to gulp down, Du. 
zwelgen, ‘to swallow,’ zwelg, ‘draught,’ AS. 
swélgan, E, to swallow, Ole. svelgja, ‘to 
swallow’; Goth. *swilhan is wanting. A 
Teut. root. swélh (swélg by grammatical 
change), from pre-Teut. swelk, is not found 
elsewhere. See Sdhwaldh. 

Sdwelle, f., ‘threshold, sill,’ from Mid 
HG. swelle, f. and n., ‘beam, threshold’ 


| OHG, sawelli, m., ‘threshold’ ; Goth. *swalli, 
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‘threshold, is wanting, Comp. AS. syll, 
f., E. sill, and the equiv. Ole, syll, svill, f. ; 
allied to Goth. ga-suljan, ‘ to establish,’ root 
swol, stil, ‘to establish’ ; comp. Lat. solea (for 
*svolea) 2. Akin also to OHG. sd, ‘pillar’ ?. 

fhwellen, vb., ‘to swell, rise,” from 
the equiv. MidHG. swéllen, OHG. swéllan; 
corresponding to the equiv. OSax. swéllan, 
Du. gwellen, AS. swéllan, E. to swell, Ole. 
svella ; Goth. *swillan is wanting ; for the 
Teut. root swell, swel, see Schiwiele. To this 
is allied the vb. fchwellen, ‘to swell, expand’ 
(trans.), from MidHG. and OHG. swellen, 
“to cause to swell,’ a factitive of fcfwellen. 
See Gefchiwulft. 

{ch wenrnien, vb., ‘to wash, soak, water,’ 
from MidHG. swemmen, ‘to cause to swim, 
dip in water, wash in it’; a factitive of 
{chrwimmten, 

Shwerngel, m., ‘pendulum, clapper, 
beam,’ from MidHG, swengel, swenkel, m., 
“that which swings, pendulum.’ See the 
following word and {dwingen. 

fchwernken, vb., ‘to swing, wave toand 
fro, brandish,’ from MidHG. swenken, ‘ to 
swing, hurl, roam, soar, OHG. swenchen, 
‘to strike’; comp. Du. zwenken, ‘to swing,’ 
AS. swendgan, ‘to strike, worry,’ and allied 
to the root swink, swing, in fdwingen ; comp. 
flingen with regard to the change of & to g 
at the end of the root. 

fhwer, adj., ‘grievous, heavy, difficult,’ 
from MidHG. swere, adj... OHG. swéri, 
swdr, adj., ‘heavy, with the adv. form 
OHG, swdro, MidHG. swére; OSax. swér, 
Du. zwaar, AS. swer, swéir, Ole. svarr, 
‘heavy.’ Akin also to Goth. swérs, ‘ hon- 
oured, respected, weighty, as it were, for 
heart and sense’?. See widhtig, Gewicht. 
Comp. Lith. sweriz (svértr), ‘ to lift, weigh,’ 
swarts, ‘heavy,’ svoras, svdras, ‘ weight.’ 

SHwerf, n., ‘sword, from the equiv. 
MidHG. and OHG. swért, n.; a common 
Teut. term; comp. the equiv. OSax. swerd, 
Du. zgwaard, AS. sweord, E. sword, Ole. 
sverS. Goth. *swairda-, n., is wanting, 
hairus being used. This latter term is 
the earliest recorded in Teut.; it is pre- 
served in old West Teut., almost exclu- 
sively in old compounds, and is connected 
with Sans. edu, m., ‘ missile, spear.’ The 
later OTeut. term *swerda- has no corre- 
spondences in the non-Teut. languages, 

Shwertel, n., ‘sword-lily, fleur-de- 
luce, iris,’ from MidHG. swértele, OHG. 
swértala, f., a derivative of Gdwert, in imi- 
tation of Lat. gladiolus, 


Shwelfter, f., ‘sister, from MidHG. 
swester, OAG. swéster, f. ; a common Teut. 
and also primit. Aryan word. Comp. Goth. 
swistar, Ole. syster, AS. sweostor, Ki. sister, 
Du. zuster, OSax. swéstar, The common 
Teut. stem swestr-, originated in Aryan 
swesr- (comp. Strom for the insertion of ¢ 
in sr), nom. sing, swés6 ; comp. Sans. svasr-, 
nom. sing. svasd, Lat. soror for *swesd-r, 
OSlov. sestra, Lith. sest (for *swesd), The 
orig. meaning of the cognates, as in the 
case of Bruder, Aryan bhratd (brahtr), can- 
not be discovered ; yet Schwaher, Schwieger, 
and Schwager (Aryan swekuros, swekru, swéh- 
76s) are similar in sound, so too Ole. swiljar, 
‘husbands of two sisters? OSax. swirt, - 
‘nephew, sister’s child’ (Aryan svesjo-?), 
&c., whose common component swe- signi- 
fied ‘ own, his,’ according to Sans. sva, Lat. 
suus, comp. fein. For the Aryan terms of 
consanguinity comp. Vater, Mutter, &e. 

Shwibboger, m., ‘stone arch, arcade, 
flying buttress, from MidHG, swiboge, 
OHG. swibogo, m.; the ModHG. form is 
an early corruption, connecting swedboge, 
which had become obscure even in Mid 
HG., with fdweber and Bogen. OHG. 
swrbogo, ‘arched vault,’ if this too is not a 
corruption, appears to be either an old de- 
rivative from the root swib (see fdveben), 
hence Goth. *swib-wga, or a compound of 
OHG. bogo, ‘ bow, arch,’ with a prefix swi-, 
the meaning of which is certainly not clear ; 
comp. Goth. swi-kunps, ‘manifest, Ole. 
sve-viss (?), svi-dawdr (?), AS. swéo-tol. 

fchwichfigert, see befdhwidhtigen. 

Shwieger, f., ‘mother-in-law,’ from 
the equiv, MidHG. swiger, OHG. swigur 
(AS. swéger), f.; Aryan swekré ; see under 
Schwaher. 

Shwiele, f., “hard skin, weal,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. sail, m. and n., OHG. 
swilo, m., swil, n. ; Teut. *swiliz, pre-Teut. 
*swelos, n., is to be assumed; allied to 
the root swel in fAwellen, Sdrwulft. Schiele, 
lit. ‘ swelling’ 

fchwierig, adj., ‘difficult, hard,’ from 
MidHG. swirie (g), m., ‘full of sores or 
ulcers, a derivative of Gdware; instinc- 
tively connected by Germans, however, 
with fdjwer, and hence transformed in 
meaning. 

fwimimen, vb., ‘to swim,’ from the 
equiv, MidHG, swimmen, OHG. swimman; 
corresponding to the equiv. OSax. swim- 
man, Du. zwemmen, AS. swimman, E. to 
swim ; Ole, symga points to Goth, *sumjan 
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(pret. swam). Alin also to Goth. swamms, 
“sponge, swumfsl, m., ‘pond? The Teut. 
sponge, mfsl, m., * pond. ie Teut. 
root swém, sum, appears also in Gund; 
comp. also Ole. suamla, MidHG. swamen, 
‘to swim.’ In the non-Teut. languages 


the root swem, stm, ‘to swim,’ has not yet 


been found. 

fhawwind, see gefhwinr. 

fchawindelt, vb., ‘to be dizzy or giddy,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. swindeln, OHG. 
swintilon, allied to MidHG. swindel, ‘ giddi- 
ness, vertigo,’ equiv. to OHG,. swintiléd and 
swinttlunga. Further akin to fdjwinden, ‘to 
dwindle away,’ hence MidHG, also ‘to faint, 
become unconscious,’ 

fchwinden, vb., ‘to vanish, dwindle 

away, decay, perish, from MidHG. swinden, 
OHG. swintan, ‘to vanish, pass away, grow 
lean, become unconscious, faint’; corre- 
sponding to AS. swendan (wanting in E.), 
‘to vanish’; probably allied to a root swz 
(like Goth. standan to the root sidé?). The 
root swe appears in OHG. swinan, MidHG. 
swinen, ‘to decrease, disappear, grow lean, 
become unconscious,’ Ole. svina, ‘to sub- 


side,’ svia, ‘to abate,’ Ole. svime, AS. svima, | 


Du. 2zwijm, ‘ giddiness, vertigo.’ In the non- 
Teut. languages the root sw?, ‘to decrease,’ 
has not yet been authenticated ; the com- 
parison with Gr. oi-voua, ‘I plunder, 
damage,’ is dubious.—OSchwindfuchf, f., 
‘consumption,’ MidHG. swintsuht, swinsuht 
(allied to swinen), also swindelunge. 
fhwinger, vb., ‘to swing, brandish, 
wave,’ from MidHG. swingen, swinken, 
OHG. swingan (swinchan?), ‘to swing, 
throw, hurl, strike, scourge, vault, fly, 
soar’; corresponding to OSax. swingan, 
‘to vault, AS. swingan, ‘to scourge, fly, 
flutter,” E. to swing; from Goth. *swigqg- 
wan was formed swagywjan, ‘to swing 
about. Under jfchwanf and fchwenfen, an 
Aryan root swenk, sweng, was adduced ; 
AS. swincan, E. to swink, is a variant of 
AS. swingen, E. to swing ; comp. Du. awen- 
ken, ‘to swing,’ 
Schwire, f, ‘stake’; see Humpen. 
fchwirrett, vb., ‘to whiz, whir, chirp,’ 
ModHG. only, allied, like Gdwarm, to a 
root swer, ‘to rustle, drink (like beasts),’ 
fchwitzen, vb. ‘to sweat, perspire,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. switzen, OHG. 
swizzen, Goth. *switjun is wanting. The 
Teut. root swit, Aryan swid, is primit. 
Aryan, as was observed under €dpweif 
(a common Aryan root for ‘to freeze’ is 
wanting; comp. Winter, Schnee, frieven, and 


Sonmer); comp, Sans. svidyd-mi, from the 
root svi, ‘to perspire, Gr. ido, ‘I per- 
spire,’ iSpes, ‘perspiration,’ for oFid-, and 
further Lat. sddare, ‘to perspire’ (for *swot- 
dare), Lett. swidrs, ‘ perspiration,’ 

fchwsren, vb., ‘to swear’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. swern, swerjen, OHG. sweren, 
swerten ; a specifically Teut. word (like 
id); comp. Goth. swaran, Ole. sverja, 
AS. swerian, E. to swear, Du. zweren, OSax. 
swertan, ‘to swear. The Teut. root swur 
contained in these words had, however, a 
wider sense orig. than the one given, for 
traces in particular dials. lead us to infer 
that ‘to answer’ was the’ meaning of the 
root; comp. Ole. svgr, n. plur., ‘answer,’ 
svara, vb., ‘to answer,’ in the legal sense 
also ‘to give security, andsvar, n., ‘legal 
decision,’ AS. andswaru, f., ‘answer, E. to 
answer (see WUntiwort), OSax. andswor,  vin- 
dication” The prim, idea of the Teut. root 
swar is therefore, perhaps, ‘to be respon- 
sible’; it has been compared to Lat. re- 
spondeo from spondeo. 

fhwiil, adj., ‘sultry, ModHG. only, 
from LG. swil ; comp. Du. zwoel, ‘sultry, 
AS. sw6l (Goth. *swdls, is wanting) ; allied, 
like fchwelen, to OHG. swilizzdn, ‘to burn 
slowly, AS. for-swélan, ‘to burn,’ Ole. 
svéla, ‘thick, choking smoke.’ The root 
swél, swol, appears also in Lith, svilti, ‘to 
smoulder,’ svilus, ‘glimmering, svilmis, 
‘burnt smell,’ and in Lett. swelt, ‘to singe.’ 
Deriv. Sdwulitit, ‘sultriness, with a Lat. 
ending like fappalien and Sdhmteralien. 

Shwulff, f., ‘swelling, bombast,’ from 
MidHG. swulst. geswulst, OHG. giswulst, f., 
‘swelling’; allied to fdjwellent. 

Shwiurng, m., ‘swing, vibration, soar- 
ing, flight, from the equiv. late MidHG. 
swune (g), m. ; allied to tchwingen. 

Shwur, m., ‘swearing, oath, curse,’ 
ModHG. only, in MidHG. found only in 
the compound meinswuor, ‘perjury, in 
OHG. only in eidswuor, ‘oath’; allied to 
{chivoren. 

Sebenbaum, m., ‘savin (species of 
juniper),’ from the equiv. MidHG, seven- 
boum, OHG. sevina, sevinbowm, formed 
from Lat. sabina (arbor Subina, lit. ‘Sabine 
tree’); corresponding to AS. safine, E, 
savin. 

Sed, n., ‘coulter, from MidHG. séch, 
OHG. séh (hh), n., ‘mattock, ploughshare’ 
(Goth. *stka- is wanting); allied, like 
Sidel and Serfe, to a Teut. root seh, seq, 
sek, from Aryan sek, seg. 
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feds, num., ‘six,’ from MidHG, and 
OHG., séhs; a common Teut. and primit. 
Aryan num.; comp. OSax. sehs, Du. 2zes, 
AS. and E. sia, Olc. sehs, Goth. saths ; 
primit. Aryan seks (and sweks). Comp. 
Sans. sa%, Zend ysvas, Gr. &€, Lat. sea, W. 
chwech, OSlov. Sestt. 

Seder, m., ‘two pecks, from MidHG. 
séhter, séster, séhster, m., ‘a dry measure,’ 
OHG. séhtdri, séhstdrt, ‘two pecks (about)? ; 
derived, like OSax. séster, from Lat. sextarius, 
whence also AS. séster, Ital. sestiere, Fr. 
setier. 

Seckel, m., ‘purse, bag, pocket,’ from 
MidHG. seckel, OHG. secchil, m., ‘ purse’ ; 
dimin, of Gacf, Lat. sacellum ; comp. OF r. 
sachel, EK. satchel. 

See, m. and f., ‘lake, sea,’ from MidHG. 
sé,m.and f., ‘sea, lake, ocean’ (the mase. pre- 
dominates, and is used without distinction 
in all the senses) ; OHG. séo, m., ‘sea, ocean,’ 
and in these significations oceur OSax. séo, 
Du. zee, f., AS. sé, m. and f., E. sea; Ole. 
sér, m., ‘ocean’; Goth. saiws, m., ‘lake, 
marsh,” Thecommon Teut. *sazw7-, ‘ocean, 
lake,’ does not belong to any Teut. verbal 
stem; Lat. saevus, ‘savage’ (Gr. duddos, 
‘mobile’), seems to be allied (Gee, lit. ‘the 
savage element’). While Gee is peculiar 
to Teut., Meer is common to some of the 
West Aryan languages. 

Seele, f., ‘soul, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. séle, OHG. séla (séula), f.; a word 
peculiar to Teut. Comp. Goth. sadwala, f., 
Ole. sala, f, AS. sdwl, sdwul, f., E. soul, 
Du. ziel, OSax. séola, f. The origin of the 
primit. Teut. saiwold, f., ‘soul,’ is obscure ; 
it may be allied to Gee (Gerle, lit. ‘ that 
which moves’); comp. Gr. aidAos. Its 
connection with Lat. saeculwm, ‘age, gene- 
ration’ (lit. ‘ vital power’?), is equally 
possible; comp. Sans. dyu, ‘ vital power,’ 
similar to Lat. aevwm, ‘age, time.’ 

Segel, n., ‘sail from the equiv. Mid 
HG. ségel, OHG. ségal, m.; comp. OSax. 
ségel, n., Du. geil, n.. AS. ségel, m. and n., 
E. sail, Ole. segl, n., ‘sail’ (Goth. *sigla- 
is not recorded), The word cannot have 
been borrowed from Lat. sagulum, ‘mili- 
tary cloak,’ on account of the sounds, and 
because no other OTeut. nautical expres- 
sions have been derived from Lat. ; besides, 
sagulum is not a naut. term. Gegel (Teut. 
*segla-) looks very much like a Teut. term 
(comp. Maft), yet the root cannot be ascer- 
tained. From the Teut. cognates Fr. cin- 
gler and Span. singlar, ‘ to sail,’ are derived, 


Segen, m., ‘blessing, bliss, enchant- 
ment,’ from MidHG. ségen, OHG. ségan, 
n., ‘sign of the cross, blessing resulting 
from it, magic snell’; borrowed on the 
introduction of Christianity (see Mreu3, 
War, and Priefter) from Lat. ségnum ; so 
too OHG. séganén, ‘ to bless,’ OSax. ségnén, 
‘to bless,’ lit. ‘to make the sign of the 
cross,’ from Lat. stgndre. AS. ségen, ‘ ban- 
ner, military emblem, must have been 
borrowed at an earlier period from Lat. 
signum ; with the é of the Teut. words 
comp. the OlIr. loan-word sén, as well as 
Ital. segno (Fr, enseigne). 

fehert, vb., ‘to see, look,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. séhen, OHG. séhan; a common 
Teut. vb., and in this sense peculiar to this 
group. Comp. Goth. sathwan, Ole. sid, 
AS. seon (from *seohan), E. to see, Du. zen, 
OSlov. séhan, ‘tosee.’ The common Teut. 
root sehw (with grammatical change sequ, 
sew), from the pre-Teut. seq, closely agrees 
in sound with the Aryan root seq, ‘to follow, 
pursue, accompany’; comp. Sans. sac, ‘to 
escort, promote,’ Gr. érecOa, ‘to follow, 
Lat, seque, Lith. sektt, ‘to follow’; the as- 
sumption that these words are primitively 
allied presents no difficulty (hence fehen is 
perhaps lit. ‘to follow with the eyes’). 
The supposition that the term is connected 
with Lat. secare, ‘to cut’ (Aryan root sek, 
‘to penetrate’ 7), is untenable. 

Sebne, f., ‘sinew, tendon, nerve, string 
(of a bow), from MidHG. séne, sénewe, t., 
‘sinew, string (of a bow), nerve,’ OHG. 
sénawa, f., ‘sinew’ ; comp. Du. zenww, AS. 
sinu, f., and the equiv. E. sinew, Ole. sin, 
f. ; Goth. *sinawa, f., is wanting. The word 
is usually connected with Sans. snd@va-s, m., 
‘sinew’ (the Teut. words would also imply 
a Sans. *sandva-); its kinship with Gr. 
v-es, ‘ sinew,” is improbable. 

fehnen, vb., ‘to long, yearn, from Mid 
HG. senen, ‘ to long, inspire with longing’ ; 
allied to MidHG, sene, f., ‘yearning, long- 
ing” Unrecorded in OHG. and the other 
OYeut, dials. perhaps only by chance ; of 
obscure origin, but probably genuine Teut. 

febr, adv., ‘very greatly, very much’ 
(unknown to Suab. and Bav., arg, red)t, gar 
being used), from MidHG. sére, sér, adv., 
‘with pain, painfully, powerfully, very’ ; 
OHG., and OSax. séro, ‘painfully, with diffi- 
culty, violently’; adv. form of OHG, and 
OSax. ser, ‘ painfully,’ AS. sdr, adj., ‘ pain- 
ful, wounding,’ Allied to the substs. Goth. 
sar, AS. sdér, ‘pain’ (E. sore), OSax. sér, 
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OHG. and MidHG. sér, n., ‘pain’; from 


the OTeut. adj. is derived Finn. satras, 
‘sick,’ The common Teut. saira- seems, like 
OIr, sdeth, séeth, “hurt, disease,’ to point to 
a root saz, ‘to pain.” The earlier mean- 
ing is preserved by Suab, and Bav. sér, 
‘wounded, painful,’ and verfefren, ‘to 
wound’; comp. Du. zeer, ‘injured, injury, 
sickness, scab,’ 

feichert, vb., ‘to make water, from the 
equiv, MidHG. setchen, OHG. sethhen; 
allied to ModHG, Geithe, ‘urine, and the 
equiv. MidHG. setche, f., seich, m., OHG. 
seth, m. ; Goth. *satgjan, ‘to make water, 
is wanting; with these ficfern, ‘to ooze,’ 
and LG. séken, ‘to make water’ (Teut. root 
satk, surg). are connected. The Aryan root 
stg, mentioned under feifen, appears in 
OSlov. as sicati, with the same meaning, ‘ to 
make water’; comp. OSlov. svt, m., ‘urine.’ 

feichf, adj., ‘low, shallow, flat, from 
MidHG. sihte, adj., ‘low, shallow’ ; OHG. 
*sthtt. not recorded; probably allied to 
finfert, hence lit. ‘ where the water has sunk 
into the ground,’ or ‘ that which has sunk, 
or is low’; scarcely akin to feihen, lit. 
‘where it gently flows’ ?. 

Seide, f., ‘silk, from the equiv, Mid 
HG. side, OHG. sida, f.; derived from 
MidLat. séta, ‘silk, like OHG. chrida, 
from Lat. créta. The d of the HG. words 
must be explained by the soft mute of the 
Rom, languages, appearing in Span,, Proy. 
and North Ital. seda and Ital. seta, ‘silk’ 
(Fr. sote), just as in Span. greda, ‘chalk,’ 
compared with Ital. creta (comp. Seidel). 
MidLat. séta, créta (é closed; see $reig, 
Pein, Sypetfe, and feiern), may have been 
borrowed about the 10th cent. From Lat. 
séta (lit. ‘ bristle’) Olv. sita is also derived. 
For the assumption that the Phoenician 
town of Sidon furnished both the material 
and the name Geide, or rather Lat. séta, 
there is no historic proof. In E. another 
term is used, AS. seole, seoluc, HK. silk, to 
which the equiv. Ole. sike, n., is allied. 
It is usually assumed that these latter 
terms come from the Lat., in which sertcus 
(Ir. strc) means ‘ of silk’ ; they must, how- 
ever, especially since their forms can 
scarcely be deduced from the Lat., be more 
fittingly connected, like OSlov. selkz, m., 
‘silk,’ with an Eastern term ; comp. Mon- 
gol. sirgek, ‘silk.’ The Seres, from whom 
the Greeks obtained their term onpuxds 
(Lat. sértcus), adj., cannot, as an East 
Asiatic people, be regarded as the imme- 
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diate source of the North Europ. loan- 
words, 

Seidel, n. and m., ‘pint, from the equiv. 
late MidHG. sfdel, stdelin, n.; from Lat. 
situla (Ital. secchia, ‘pail’), ‘ bucket,’ whence 
also Olr. sithal; with regard to the lengthen- 
ing of Lat.7to MidHG.7in an open syllable, 
see Schule, and for d representing f, see Seide. 

Seidelbaft, m., ‘spurge-laurel, meze- 
reon,’ derived under the influence of Geide 
(on account of the fine bast?) from the 
equiv. MidHG. zédelbast (also zétzelbast), m., 
called also zilant ; origin obscure. Perhaps 
eidel-weide, ‘rearing of bees,’ is allied, 

Seife, f., ‘soap,’ fromthe equiv. Mid 
HG. sevfe, OHG. seifa, f. (OHG. also 
‘resin’) ; comp. Du. zeep, AS. sdpe (hence 
Olc. sépa), E. soap; Goth, *saiy6 is im- 
plied by OHG. secpfa (Suab. and Swiss 
Seipfe), and by the Finn. loan-word sazp- 
pio. OHG. seifa, AS. sdp, ‘resin, might 
suggest the assumption that Geife belongs, 
like AS. sipan, MidHG. s#fen, and Du. z- 
pelen, ‘to trickle,’ to the Teut. root s?p, 
to which Lat. sébum, ‘tallow,’ is usually re- 
ferred, But Pliny says that ‘soap’ (sdpo) 
was an invention of the Gauls, “ Gallorum 
hoc inventum rutilandis capillis; fit ex 
sebo et cinere . . . apud Germanos majore 
in usu viris quam feminis.” The Lat. sdpo 
of Pliny, however, is, like its derivatives 
Fr. savon, Ital. sapona, none other than the 
Teut. *saipé ; perhaps soap (the Romans 
were not acquainted with it) may be re- 
garded as a Teut, invention. Yet it is 
remarkable that Pliny speaks of soap only 
as a “pomade for colouring the hair.” The 
term sdpo, ‘soap,’ was not frequently used 
in Lat. until the 4th cent. Another Teut. 
word for soap is represented by E. lather, 
AS. ledSor, Olc. lawdr. 

Seibe, f., ‘straining, strainer, colander,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. sihe, OHG. stha, 
f, Allied to feihen, ‘to strain, filter,’ from 
MidHG. sthen, OHG. sthan, ‘to strain, 
filter, trickle’ ; comp. Du. zzjgen, ‘to filter 
through, decay, faint, AS. seén (from 
*sthan), ‘to strain,’ and the equiv. Ole. 
sia. Identical with these are MidHG. 
sigen, OHG, and AS. sigan, ‘to fall down, 
trickle” Teut. root sth, sthw (with gram- 
matical change stg, stw), from pre-Teut, 
siq, ‘to trickle down’; comp. OSlov. sicat7, 
‘to make water,’ Sans. sic, ‘to pour out’ 
(Gr. ixuds, ‘moisture’?), An equiv. Teut. 
root sik is also indicated by ModHG. feichen, 
finfen, and ficfern, 
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Seil, n., ‘rope,’ from MidHG, and OHG. 
seil, n., ‘rope, cord’; corresponding to 
OSax. sél, AS. sdl, Ole. seil, Goth. *sazl, 
n., ‘rope’ (from insatljan, ‘to lower or iet 
down with cords’), A common Teut. word 
satlo-m, which, like the equiv. OSlov. szJo, 
is derived from the widely diffused Aryan 
root sz, ‘to bind’ Comp. the Sans. root 
st, ‘to bind,’ sétw, ‘bond, fetter, Gr. i-pds, 
‘strap,’ and i-wovd, ‘ well-rope,’ Lett. simu, 
‘to bind’; also OHG, si-lo, MidHG. sil, 
mi.., ‘traces of draught cattle’; OSax. s?mo, 
‘strap,’ Ols. sime. See Seite and Stele. 

Seint, m., ‘strained honey, sweetness,’ 
from MidHG. seim (honecseim), OHG. seom 
(honangseim), m., * virgin honey’ ; comp. 
Du. zeem; Ole. se’mr, hunangsseimr, ‘ honey- 
comb. On account of this divergence of 
meaning in Teut. the connection of the 
word with Gr. aiua, ‘ blood’ (lit. ‘ juice’ ?), 
is improbable. It may be allied to the 
cognates discussed under Geihe. 

feitt, poss. pron., ‘his, its, from MidHG, 
and OHG. (also OSax.) sin; comp. Goth. 
seins, ‘his’; allied to Goth. st-k, ‘himself, 
formed with the poss. suffix -ina- like mein 
and dein. Comp, fic); the further discus- 
sion of the word belongs to grammar, 

feitt, anomal. vb.; its tenses are formed 
from various stems. The Teut. prim. 
stems are es, -s, with the same meaning 
(OHG., MidHG., and ModHG. cst, OHG. 
and MidHG. sint, ModHQ, find; subj. 
mood, OHG. and MidHG. si, ModHG. fei; 
inf. MidHG. sin, ModHG. fein; comp. 
Goth. 8rd pers. sing. ast, plu. sind ; optat. 
sau; AS.and E, 3rd pers. sing. 2s, 3rd pers. 
plur. AS. sind); corresponding to the 
Aryan root es in Lat, es-t, Gr. éori, Sans. 
ds-tt, Lat. sunt, sim, Sans. sénti, &e. The 
second stem begins with 6, ModHG., Mid 
HG., and OHG. bin, OSax. biwm, AS. bed, 
‘JT am’ (AS. also ‘I shall’), connected with 
the stem of Lat. fio, Gr. dio, Sans. bid, 
‘to become.’ For the third stem (of getwefer 
and war) see under Wefer. Further details 
belong to grammar, 

feif, prep. and conj., ‘since,’ from Mid 
HG. sét, prep. and conj., ‘ since, adv., ‘since 
then, OHG., sid, ady., ‘since then, later,’ 
conj. ‘since, as, because,’ prep. ‘since.’ 
Comp. OSax. sid (also si5or), ‘later, after- 
wards, since then, if’ ; orig. a compar. adv.; 
comp. Goth. banaseips, ‘further,’ allied to 
seibus, ‘late. As new equiv. compars. 
comp. also OSax. s#3-or, OHG. stdér, Mid 
HG. stder, MidHG. sint, a variant of sit, 
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is implied by ftntemal ; IE. sence is based on 
Mid. stthens, sithen, AS. st5ddn. 

Seite, f., ‘side, flank, page,’ from Mid 
HG. site, sit, OHG. séta (sitta), f., ‘side’ ; 
comp. Du. zijde, f., ‘side,’ and the equiv. 
AS. side, E. side, Ole. sida, f.; Goth. *serdd 
(*seidjé), f., is wanting. Allied to Ole. 
stSr, ‘hanging down,’ AS. sid, adj., ‘ wide, 
large, extended’ ?—feifs, in einerfetts, andev-, 
jenfeits, &c., with adv. s from MidHG., -sit 
in einsil, ander-sit, jénsit, which are accus. 
advs. 

Sekf, m., ‘ Canary wine, sack,’ ModHG. 
only, from the equiv. Du. sek, which, like 
E. sack, is said to have been formed from 
Ital. vino secco. 

felb, felber, felbff, pron., ‘self-same, 
self, himself” &c., from MidHG. sélp (6), 
OHG. sélb, pron., ‘self, himself, &c. ; comp, 
OSax.. self, Du. zelf, AS. sylf, Olc. sjalfr, 
Goth. stlba, ‘self, himself, &c. A pron. 
peculiar to Teut., which signified lit. per- 
haps ‘master, possessor’ (thus Sans. puatzs, 
‘master,’ is similar to Lith. pats, ‘self’, 
Comp. OLr, selb, f., ‘ possession’ ?. 

felig, adj., ‘happy, blessed, deceased, 
late,’ from MidHG. selec, OHG. sdlig, adj., 
‘happy, blessed, blissful, salutary’; length- 
ened by the suffix -?g from an older *sdl, 
which was preserved in MidHG. sdlliche, 
‘in a lucky manner’; comp. Goth. séls, 
‘good, suitable,” AS. scélig, ‘good, happy,’ 
OHG, sdélida, MidHG. selde, f., ‘ happi- 
ness, Welfare.’ Goth. séls is usually com- 
pared with Gr. édos (Ion. oddos), ‘ whole,” 
from solvos, odAe, as a greeting, Sans. sarvas, 
‘ whole, all,’ Lat. sollws, ‘ whole.’—felig, in 
the adjs., just as triibfelig, faumfelig, and miih- 
felig, has nothing to do with OHG. sdlig, 
since it is a suffix of the neuts. Triibjal, 
Saumfal, Mihfal, In substs. of this kind 
-sal itself is a suffix formed from OHG. 
re (gen. -sles), which appears in Goth. as 
-isl, n. 

Sellerie, m., ‘celery,’ ModHG. only, 
from Fr, célert. 

felfer, adj. and adv., ‘rare, rarely, from 
MidHG., sélten, OHG. séltan, adv., ‘rarely’; 
corresponding to the equiv. AS. séldan, 
adv., KE. seldom, Ole. sjaldan, OF ris. sielden, 
adv. The corresponding adj. is OHG. 
séltsint, MidHG, séltsene (AS. séld-séne), 
‘rare, strange,’ the suffix of which has been 
supplanted in ModHG. by the more fami- 
liar -famt. In Goth. sildaleiks, ‘ wonder- 
ful, to which is allied Goth. sildaleikjan, 
‘to be astonished’ (akin to AS. sylléé, E. 
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silly). Cognate terms in the non-Teut. 
languages are wanting. 

Semmel, m., ‘roll, from MidHG. 
sémel, sémele (also simel), OHG. sémala, 
semila, f., ‘fine wheat flour or bread, roll’ ; 
a word peculiar to HG, allied to OHG. 
sémon, ‘to eat.’ Lat. simela, ‘ wheat flour,’ 


whence also Ital. semola, Fr. semoule, ‘bran |} 


from fine wheat flour, has been influenced 
by the HG. word. 

femperfrei, adj., ‘free-born, entitled to 
act as assessor of the synod,’ from Mid 
HG. sémpervrt, ‘subject only to the empe- 
ror and empire, authorised to hold asynod 
or to take part in it,” Allied to MidHG, 
sént, m., ‘senatus, diet, imperial diet,’ also 
“ecclesiastical assembly,’ like OHG. sénot 
(Lat. synodus) ; MidHG. stmpere, séntbere, 
prop., ‘authorised to take part in a synod.’ 

ferden, vb., ‘to send, dispatch, from 
the equiv. MidHG. senden, OHG. senten ; 
a common Teut. vb. ; comp. Goth. sandjan, 
AS. sendan, Ei. to send, Du. zenden, OSax. 
sendian, Olc. senda, ‘to send.’ Factitive 
of a lost OTeut. *sinban, ‘to go, travel’ ; 
thus fender is lit. ‘to cause to go.’ Comp. 
Geftnde and finnen. 

Senesbauim, m., ‘senna (tree), Mod 
HG. only, formed from the equiv. Fr. séné 
(E, senna), Ital. sena. 
is Arab, sana. 

Senefdhall, m., ‘seneschal, high ste- 
ward, from the equiv. MidHG., seneschalt, 
sineschalt, m., which is derived from Rom. ; 
comp. the cognates Fr. sénéchal, Ital, 
-siuiscalco (MidLat. siniscalcus), ‘high ste- 
ward.” The Rom. words are based on an 
OTeut. word (Goth. *stnaskalks, ‘head ser- 
vant’) ; comp. Goth. senzsta, ‘eldest,’ which 
is primit. allied to Olr. sen, Lat. senez, 
senior, Lith. sénas, Sans. sdénas, ‘old.’ With 
regard to the second part of the compound 
comp. Schalf (and Marfdhall). The invari- 
able ¢ at the end of the MidHG. word is 
remarkable. 

Senf, m., ‘mustard,’ from the equiy. 
MidHG. sénf, sénef, m., OHG. sénaf, m.; 
corresponding to Goth. sinap, AS. sénep, 
‘mustard. The other dials. have, like 
Rom., the term Mioftert. It cannot be de- 
termined through what medium Gr. and 
Lat. cam, sindpi, ‘mustard,’ were intro- 
duced at so early a period that the Goth. and 
HG. terms correspond ; but since they are 
not genuine Aryan words, it is possible the 
South Teutons and Greco-Itals. obtained 
them independently from the same source. 
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fergei, vb., ‘to singe, scorch,’ from 
MidHG. sengen, ‘to singe, burn,’ lit. ‘to 
cause to singe or crackle’; a factitive of 
MidHG. and ModHG, singen, with a pecu- 
liar development of meaning, which is 
shared by the E. to singe, from AS. *sen- 
gean. 

Sewkel, m., ‘ plumb-line,’ from MidHG, 
senkel, m., ‘plumb-line, lace,’ also ‘ anchor, 
drag-net,’ OHG. senehil, ‘anchor, drag-net.’ 
Allied to fenfen, MidHG, senken, OHG. 
senchen, ‘ to lower’ (factitive of finfen ; comp. 
OSax. senkian, Goth. sagqjan, ‘to lower, let 
down’), 

Sete, m., ‘cowherd,’ ModHG. only, 
MidHG. *senne is not recorded, but in 
late MidHG. (rarely), sennére, ‘herdsman, 
cowherd,’ The antiquity of the ModHG. 
term is attested, however, by OHG. senno, 
m., ‘herdsman,’ as wellas by late MtdHG. 
senne, ‘pasture on the Alps,’ On account 
of the restriction of the cognates to UpG. 
the origin of the word is not quite certain ; 
it is usually connected with Gane (Goth. 
*sana, ‘cream,’ *sanja, ‘cowherd’), 

Senfe, f., ‘scythe, from MidHG. sénse, 
sigense, OHG. ségansa, f., ‘sickle, seythe’ 
(for the suffix see Uhle); corresponding 
to OSax. *ségasna (ségisna), Du. zeissen, 
‘scythe. From a Teut. root seg, ‘to cut’ 
(see Gige), whence Ole. sigdr, AS. sigde, 
sipe, f., E. scythe, LG. sicht ; primit. allied 
to Lat. secare and securis, Aryan root sek, 
“to cut.’ 

Senfe, f., ‘herd,’ ModHG. only; allied 
to Senne. 

Seffel, m., ‘settle, from the equiv, 
MidHG. sé33el, OHG. sé3z3al, m.; corre- 
sponding to AS. setl, E. settle, Goth. sitls, 
m., ‘seat, stool.’ A derivative of the Teut. 
root set, ‘to sit, like Lat. sella, for *sedla 
from sédeo; comp. also Gr. pa, from 
€€opat, OSlov. sedlo, ‘saddle,’ from séstz, 
‘to sit down’ ; comp. ficdeltt. 

Seffer, m., ‘bushel,’ of the same origin 
as Gedhter. 

feBbaff, adj., ‘settled, stationary, re- 
siding,” from MidHG. sézhaft, ‘settled, 
residing,’ allied to MidHG. and OHG. séz, 
‘seat, residence’ ; akin to figen. 

fefzen, vb., ‘to set, put, place,’ from 
MidHG. setzen, OHG. sezzen, ‘to set, cause 
to sit’ ; an OTeut., factitive of figen. Comp. 
Goth. satjan (whence Ital. sagire, Fr. saistr), 
AS. settan, E. to set, Du. zetten, OSax. settian, 
Ole. setja, ‘to set.’ 

Seuche, f., ‘epidemic, plague,’ from 
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MidHG, sinche, OHG. siuhht, f., ‘disease’ ; | 


abstract of fied). 

feufzert, vb., ‘to sigh, lament,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG, stufzen, souften; the 2 of 
the MidHG, form is due to the influence 
of the intensives in -zen ; in OHG. séftén, 
stftedn, ‘to sigh, allied to MidHG. sdéfe, 
‘sich The latter is an abstract from 
OHG. séifan, ‘to drink’; hence feufjen, lit. 
‘drawing in the breath’; it is related to 
faufen, as fchluchzen is to fch{ucten. Note, 
however, E. to sob, MidE. sobbin, AS. *sob- 
bian, ‘to sob, sigh,’ which may be allied 
to OHG. sdftedn. 

fich, pron., ‘himself, herself? &¢., from 
the equiv. MidHG. sich, acc. and dat., OHG. 
sih, acc.; corresponding to the equiv. OLG. 
and Goth. sik, acc, Comp. Lat. se, Gr. é, 
OSlov. sg, acc., ‘himself,’ &c. (sebé, dat., 
like Lat. stbz) ; Sans. sva, ‘own,’ Lat. suus, 
Gr. éés, 6s. Hence even in Aryan there 
existed a reflex. pron. sve-, se-. Further 
details belong to grammar. 

Sidel, f, ‘sickle, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. sichel, OHG. sthhila, f.; correspond- 
ing to Du, zikkel, AS, sicol, E. sickle. It 
is perhaps borrowed from Lat. secula (Ital. 
segolo, ‘bill, hedging bill’). On account of 
the agreement of the E. with the G. term, 
it must have been introduced in the 5th 
cent., which date also explains the permu- 
tation of Lat. k to HG. ch. On the other 
hand, Gidel and its cognates may be 
regarded as genuine Teut. words (Teut. 
stkilé-) ; the G. word looks like a diminu- 
tive of ModHG. Gech, which points to Teut. 
séko-, and more remotely to the Aryan root 
seg, sok (see Senfe). 

fidber, adj., ‘sure, certain, trusty,’ from 
MidHG. sicher, OHG. sihhiir, ‘careless, 
unconcerned ; sure, protected, confident’ ; 
to these are allied OSax. and AS. sicor, 
‘free from guilt and punishment,’ MidE, 
siker, Du. zeker (OHG. sthhoré., ‘to jus- 
tify, protect, promise, vow,’ OSax. stcorén, 
‘to set free’), It is based on the common 
West Teut. loan-word Lat. sécdrus (pho- 
netic intermediate form sécdrus, the accent 
of which was Germanised when the word 
was borrowed) ; comp. Ital. securo, Fr. sér. 
The term was naturalised in G. before the 
7th cent., as is shown by the permuta- 
tion of k to ch, Was it first introduced 
through the medium of legal phraseology ? 
Comp. OHG. sihhorén, ‘to justify, pur- 


gare.’ 


Sif, f, ‘sight, from MidHG, sihz, 
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f, ‘appearance, view’; verbal abstract 
from {een ; comp. I. sight, from to see, 

fichfen, vb., ‘to sift, winnow,’ ModHG. 
only, formed from LG. sichten, earlier Du. 
zichten, ‘to sift’ ; these are derived from an 
older siften, with a LG. change of ft to At ; 
ModDnu., ziften, with an abnormal ft (for 
gt), is based on zeef, ‘sieve.’ Comp. AS. 
siftan, E. to si/t. A derivative of the root 
sub, ‘to sift’; see Sieb. 

fickern, vb., ‘to trickle, drop,’ ModHG. 
only, from LG.?. Comp. AS. sicerian, ‘to 
trickle, ooze’; allied to feidjen and finfer 
(Teut. root stk, sth, from Aryan sig, sth). 

fie, pron., ‘she, her, it, they, them?’ ; 
from MidHG. sie, si (st), nom, and ace. 
sing. f., nom. and ace. plur., m., f., and n., 
OHG. siu, sz, nom. sing. f., sié, nom. and 
ace. plur. For further details see gram- 
mars, 

Sieb, n., ‘sieve,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. sip (6), OHG. sib, n.; comp, the equiv. 
Du. zeef (and zift); AS. sife, n., E. sveve ; 
derived, like siftan, ‘to sift’ (see fidten), 
from a root sb (seb), which is not found 
elsewhere, 

fieber, num., ‘seven,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. siben, OHG. sibun; correspond- 
ing to Goth. sibun, AS. seofon, E. seven, 
Du. zeven, OSax. sibun, ‘seven’; orig. 
septn. Like all units, a common Aryan 
word; comp. Sans. saptan, Gr. érra, Lat. 
septem, OSlov. sedmt, Olr. secht, ‘seven,’ 
The ¢ of the Aryan prim. form septn- dis- 
appears in primit. Teut. between p and n. 

fied), adj., ‘sickly, infirm,’ from MidHG. 
suech, OHG. stoh (hh), adj., ‘sick’; corre- 
sponding to OSax. siok, Du. ziek, AS. sede, 
EK. sick, Ole. sjakr, Goth. siuks, ‘sick. The 
OTeut. term for ‘sick, ill,’ compared with 
the ModG. word franf; comp. the differ- 
ence in meaning between ModHG. ftech 
and Geude. To this Sudht is allied (and 
jhwad 2), as well as Goth. stukan, str. vb., 
‘to be weak.’ A pre-Teut. root sug is 
wanting. 

fiedelm, vb., ‘to settle, establish, from 
the equiv. MidHG. sidelen ; allied to Mid 
HG, sédel, OHG. sédal, m. and n., ‘seat, 
settle, residence,’ a variant of Geffel, Goth. 
sitls (*sibls). There are several examples 
of the change of t1 to Al (parallel to that 
of tn to bn in Boden). Comp. also Ginfiedel. 

fieden, vb., ‘to seethe, boil, stew,’ from 
MidHG, sieden, OHG. siodan, ‘to seethe, 
cook’; comp. Du. zieden, AS. seddan, E. 
to seethe, Ole. sj65a, ‘to seethe, cook.’ In 
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Goth. the only allied term is sawps, m., 
‘ offering’ (Ole. sauSr, ‘sheep,’ prop. ‘sacri- 
ficial animal’), An Aryan root sut seems 
to be wanting in the cognate languages, 
Siedler, m., ‘setiler’; comp. Ginftedel. 
Sieg, m., ‘victory, triumph, conquest,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. sige, also sic (4), 
OHG. sig, sigu, m.; a common Teut. 
word; comp. Goth. segis, Ole. sigr, AS. 
segor and sige, Du. zege. The vreat anti- 
quity of the Teut. stem segoz, sigiz, is 
attested both by the proper names Segi- 
mérus, Segi-mundus, and Segestes, men- 
tioned by Tacitus, and by the terms in 
the cognate languages; Aryan séghos, n., 
‘prevailing might,’ is implied also by Ind. 
sdhas and Zend hazaih, ‘power, might, 
victory.’ Comp. Sans. sah, ‘to overpower, 


vanquish, conquer,’ to which Gr. ¢y@ (aor, . 
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@oyx-ov) and Olr. segaim, ‘I attain,’ are 
closely allied. 

Siegel, n., ‘seal, siznet,’ from the equiv. 
late MidHG., szgel, m. (wanting in OHG.) ; 
in the classical period MidHG, insigel, in- 
sigele, OHG. isigili, n. It cannot be de- 
termined whether MidHG. sigel, which 
was substituted for the latter term, was 
horrowed at a later period from Lat. sigil- 
lum, or whether it was formed again from 
MidHG. besigelen (OHG. biszyelen), ‘to seal,’ 
and entsigelen (OHG. intsigilen), ‘to un- 
seal’ ; nor is it known how OHG, znsigili 
is related to Lat. sigiddum. In Goth. a term 
sigljé, n., occurs, 

Siele, f., ‘brace, strap, from the equiy. 
MidHG. stile, OHG. slo; the latter is allied 
to the root sz, ‘to bind,’ in Geil; on the 
MidHG. variant si/ are based ModHG. Sill, 
n., and Gille, f. 

Sigviff, m., ‘sexton, sacristan,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. sigriste, OHG. (also OLG.) 
sigristo; borrowed during the OHG. period 
contemporaneously with riefter, predigen, 
and especially with Mifter and Miefner, from 
Lat. sacrista, whose MidLat. variant segris- 
ta(nus) leads to OFr. segretain (in ModFr. 
sacristain, Ital. sagrestano, E. sexton). 

Silbe, f., ‘syllable,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG, silbe, earlier sillabe, OHG. sillaba, f. ; 
borrowed from Lat. and Gr. syllaba, pro- 
bably at the same period as Schule, and the 
words relating to writing, such as Brief and 
jdhretben. f 

Silber, n., ‘silver,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG, silber, OHG. silbar, earlier silabar, n. ; 
a common Teut. word with corresponding 
forms; comp, Goth, silubr, AS. seolofer, 


seolfor, E, silver, Du. zilver, OSax. silubar. 
This primit. Teut, term is pre-historically 
connected (comp. Gold) with the equiv. Slay, 
cognates, OSlov. strebro, Lith. sidabras, 
The implied *stlobro- is certainly not an 
Aryan word ; perhaps the Teutons adopted 
it in their migration from a non-Aryan 
tribe and transmitted it to the Slavs. The 
Lat.-Gr, term argentum, dpyvpos, seems, 
like the equiv. Sans. rajatd (in the Vedas 
silver is unknown), to point to a primit. 
Aryan term of which Teut. has retained no 
trace. Ancther non-Aryan word of pre- 
historic Teut. is Hanf. 

Sill, n., ‘tether, string’; see Giele, so 
too Gille. 

Sinumer, n. ‘half a bushel,’ for earlier 
ModHG. and MidHG. stimmer, whose vari- 
ants stimber, sumber (stimbrin), lead to OHG, 
sumbir (sumbrin), ‘basket. The suffix in 
occurs in several terms denoting vessels 
(see Seffel) ; the syllable ber in MidHG. 
stimber recalls Gimer and Zuber. 

Simpel, m., ‘simpleton, ModHG. only, 
from the adj. ftmpel, which comes from Fr, 
sunvple. 

Sims, m. and n., ‘cornice, shelf, mantel- 
piece,’ from the equiv, MidHG. sim3, simez, 
OHG. simiz (OHG. simizstein, Hens 
lum’) ; a corresponding *s/mito- is wanting 
in the other Teut. languages; its pre- 
historic existence is proved by its kinship 
with Lat. sima, ‘ogee, moulding” To Mid 
HG. simez belongs the prop. collective 
gesimeze, Mod HG. Gefims. The derivation 
from Fr. eymutse (Gr. xvpariov) is incon- 
ceivable. 

Sinau, m., ‘lady’s mantle’; the ear- 
lier ModHG. variants Sindan and Ginbdawe 
point to MidHG. and OHG. *sintou, whose 
lit, sense, ‘ever-dew’ (see Gingriin), charac- 
terises the plant more simply than the terms 
Taubehalt, lit. ‘dew-holder, and Tanjchlirffel, 
lit. ‘dew-key,’ which are applied to it. 

Sindfluf, see Siindflut. 

firtgen, vb., ‘to sing, chant, from the 
equiv. MidHG. singen, OHG. and OSax. 
stigan ; acommon Teut. vb. occurring in 
the same sense in all the dials. ; comp. 
Goth. seggwan, Ole. syngva, AS. singan. E. 
to sing, Du. zingen (yet Goth. also ‘to read,’ 
OHG. also ‘to crow’). The Teut. root 
singw, which appears also in Gang, &c., is 
only doubtfully related to some terms in the 
non-Teut. languages ; it is said to be pri- 
mit, allied to fagen (Teut. root sag, from 
Aryan seq), and to this there is no phonetic 
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objection. It is more probably connected 
with Gr. dun, ‘voice, speech, oracle,’ if a 
pre-historic root sengh be assumed. Comp. 
jengen, and, for other Teut. artistic expres- 
sions, tied and Harfe. 

Singriin, n., ‘periwinkle,’ ModHG. 
only, prop. a LG. word; comp. AS. and 
MidE. singréne, Olc. sf-grenn, ‘semper- 
viva’; sin, ‘always,’ isan OTeut. prefix con- 
nected with Lat. sem-per. Comp. Gitnd- 
flut. 

firtkert, vb., ‘to sink, fall, abate,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. sinken, OHG. sinchan ; 
acommon Teut. str. vb. (for its causative 
see fenfen). Comp. Goth. sigqan, Ole. sokkra, 
AS. sincan, E. to sink, Du. zinken, OSax. 
sincan. The a-root seng, contained in these 
words, seems to have originated in an 7-root 
sig, which appears in the parallel form 
sthw in ModHG, feifen, as well as OHG. 
sigan, MidHG, ségen, ‘to drip.” The pre- 
Teut. root seg, sig, appears in OSlov. sicati, 
‘to make water,’ s?é@, ‘ urine, as well as in 
Sans. s/c, ‘to wet, pour out,’ whose pres. 
appears in a nasalised form sificati. Mod 
HG. feifen is based upon Teut. sail, pre- 
Teut. svg. 

Sin, m., ‘sense, meaning, import,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. and OHG. sin 
(nn), m.; comp. OFris. son. It cannot be 
borrowed from Lat. sensus, since a MidHG, 
and ModHG. str. vb. sennen co-exists with 
the subst. The corresponding OHG. vb. 
sinnan signifies only ‘to travel, strive, go’ ; 
which certainly suggests that MidHG, and 
ModHG., sinnen derived its meaning from 
OHG. sin, ‘sensus.’ The relation of OHG. 
sin, ‘sensus,’ to sinnan, ‘to set out, go in 
any direction,’ may be inferred from its 
early history. The root of OHG. sinnan 
is the same as that of Teut. sinpo-, ‘way, 
journey’ (comp. Geftnde), sinnan being based 
on a pre-historic sentno-. In Lat. sentire, 
‘to feel,’ the Aryan root sent (comp. It. sét, 
‘way ’) has an abstract meaning (see {elyen), 
which is also shared by OHG. sinno-. 
From the OHG. word the equiv. Rom. cog- 
nate Ital. senno is derived. 

finfemal, conj., ‘since, whereas, from 
MidHG. sintemdl, tor sint dém mile, ‘since 
then.’ Comp. feit. 

Sinfer, m., ‘dross of iron, scale,’ from 
MidHG, sinter (sinder), OHG. sintar, m., 
‘slag, slack’; comp. Ole. sindr, AS. sinder, 
‘slag, dross’ (HE. sinter is a HG. loan-word), 
References in the non-Teut, languages are 
uncertain. 


| similarly derived. 


Sippe, f., ‘kin, kindred, family,’ from 
MidHG. sippe, OHG. sippa, f., ‘consan- 
guinity’; corresponding to the equiv. 
OSax. sibbea, AS. sibb, Goth, sibja. The 
pre-historic form sebhyd indicates a kinship 
with Sans. sabhd, ‘tribe, tribal union, kin,’ 
In Ole. mythology Sif is worshipped as the 
goddess of the family, and espec. of mar- 
riage.—Sippfcaff, from MidHG. sip- 
schaft, f., equiv. to MidHG. szppe. 

Sitte, f., “custom, manner, good-breed- 
ing,’ from the equiv. MidHG. szte, m. 
(rarely f.), OHG. situ, m.; a common Teut. 
word ; comp. the equiv. Goth. sidus, Ole. 
svdr, AS. sidu (wanting in E.), Du. zede, 
OSax. sidu. It is very probably allied 
primit. to Gr. €0@, gen. 6eos (Aryan prim, 
form sédhos), ‘custom,’ but its connection 
with Gr. ¢-pos, ‘true, is less likely. 

Siffidh, m., ‘parrot, from the equiy. 
MidHG. sittich, m., beside which MidHG, 
and ModHG. psittich also occurs. Borrowed 
in the OHG. period from Lat. and Gr. psit- 
tacus, contemporaneously with $Bfau. 

fifzen, vb., ‘to sit, fit, suit,” from the - 
equiv. MidHG. sizen, OHG. sizzen (from 
*sizzean, earlier *sittan) ; a primit. Teut. 
and also common Aryan str. vb. from the 
Aryan root séd, Teut. set. Comp. Goth. 
sitan, AS. stttan, E. to sit, Du. zitten, OSax. 
sittian, ‘to sit, be seated,’ It corresponds 
to Sans. sad, Gr. éCowa (for *vedjo-), Lat. 
sédeo, OSlov. sedq (séstt), For the corre- 
sponding causative see fefen. It is un- 
necessary to adduce further derivatives 
from this very large Aryan class (such as 
Lat. sido, Gr. iSpva, Lat. sella, &c.). 

Six, f. (in the asseveration bei meiner 
Gir, ‘in faith, forsooth’), ModHG. only ; 
early history obscure. 

Hhkigzze, f, ‘sketch, ModHG. only, 
formed from Ital. schizzo, which comes 
from Lat. schedium?. Comp. also Settel. 

Sklave, m., ‘slave,’ from late MidHG, 
slave, sklave, m., ‘slave,’ prop. $a captive 
of war.’ Derived from the national desig- 
nation Glave (MidLat. Sclavus, Slavus) dur- 
ing the G, war of annihilation against the 
Slavs. AS. wealh, ‘Celt’ and ‘slave,’ is 
The G. word GSflave 
passed into other Teut.and Rom. languages ; 
comp. Du. slaaf, E. slave, Fr. esclave, Ital. 
schiavo. 

Skrupel, m., ‘scruple? early Mod HG. 
only, formed from Lat. scrupulus. 

Smaragd, m., ‘emerald, from the equiv. 
MidHG, and OHG. smaragd (smardt), m, 
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- learned term formed from Lat. smarag- 
US. 

fo, ady., ‘thus, so,” from MidHG. and 
OHG. sé ; corresponding to OSax. sé, which 
seems to represent *swé, although its rela- 
tion to AS, swd (E. so) and Goth. swa, 
‘thus,’ cannot be accurately ascertained. 
Comp. alg, alfo, and fold. The early history 
of this pronom. ady. (‘in this way’) is ob- 
sceure ; the fact that it assumed the function 
ofa relative (¢.¢., was used as a conjunction) 
corresponds to a similar change in the use 
of dev; sé appears as a relative particle in 
MidHG., but rarely in OHG. 

Socke, f., “sock, from MidHG. soe (ck), 
socke, OHG. soccho, m., ‘stocking’; bor- 
rowed like Du. zok, E. sock, Olc. sokkr, 
from the Lat.-Rom. term soccus (Ital. socco, 
‘light shoe worn by comedians,’ Fr. soc). 
It was introduced contemporaneously with 
the term derived from Lat. sétor (see Sdhuz 
fter) and with Goble (2).—Sockel, m., 
‘plinth,’ ModHG. only, formed from Fr. 
socle (Lat. socculws), 

$od, m., usually Eotbrennen, ‘heartburn,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG., sét (d), m. and n., 
which lit. means ‘bubbling, boiling, a de- 
rivative of MidHG. steden. Hence Mod 
HG. Gob, signifying ‘ broth, well,’ as well 
as the local name Gooden. 

foferi, conj. (infofern), ‘so far, in case,’ 
even in MidHG. s6 vérre. 

Sobhle (1.), f, ModHG. only, formed 
like the equiv. E. sole, Swed. sola, from the 
Lat.-Rom. term solea, ‘flat fish’; comp. 
Fr. sole, Ttal. soglia. Is the term Sdholle 
(Du. schol) derived from the same source ? 

Soble (2.), f., ‘sole (of the foot), from 
the equiv. MidHG. sol, sole, OHG. sola, 
f. ; borrowed contemporaneously with Goce 
prior to the OHG, period from Lat. *sdla 
(a variant of sdlea), which is implied by 
Ital. swolo, Fr..sole,‘ sole” Lat. sdlea, whence 
Ttal. soglia, Fr. sewil, ‘threshold, is pro- 
bably the source of Goth. sulja, ‘sole’ The 
prim. kinship of OHG. sola with Lat. solea 
(Gr. idud) is conceivable if Sdhwelle is allied. 

ohn, m., ‘son,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. and OHG. swn, earlier OHG. sunu, 
m.; acommon Teut., and further a com- 
mon Aryan word (comp, Yodyter, Vater, and 
Mutter); corresponding to Goth. swnus, AS. 
sunu, li. son, Du. zoon, OSax. sunu.. To these 
Sans. sdna, Zend hunu, OSlov. syni, and 
Lith. sds, ‘son, are primit. allied. The 
root si (comp. Sans. sé, ‘to give birth to’; 
see Gau), contained in this stem su-nt-, 


also forms the base of Gr. vids (dial. vids), 
‘son,’ which points to Aryan s¢-ya- (suiw-). 
Comp. Gdnur. 

fold, pron., ‘such,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. solich, solh (siilich), OHG. sulih, solih 
(hh and single h) ; corresponding to OSax. 
sulic, and Du. zgulk, Just as AS. swd and 
Goth. swa represent HG. and LG. sé, so AS. 
swylé (E. such), and Goth. swaleiks, ‘such,’ 
represent sulik. For the form and mean- 
ing of the Teut. suffix lilo (liho-) comp. 
Tid) and welher. 

Sold, m., ‘pay, salary,’ from MidHG, 
solt (d), m., ‘reward for service done,’ also 
‘that which is to be performed, duty, ser- 
vice.” It first appears in MidHG. about 
1200 A.D., and is derived from Fr. solde, 
‘soldier’s pay,’ which is prop. the coin, 
Lat. solidus, Ital. soldo (ModFr. sow) ; yet 
the double sense in MidHG. can only 
be explained by the influence of the vb. 
follen.— Soldat, m., ‘soldier’ an early 
ModHG, loan-word, based on Ital. soldato, 
whence also Fr, soldat (E. soldier comes 
from OFr. soldoier) ; in MidHG. the term 
soldenere with a Teut. suffix was used, and 
signified ‘paid warrior, mercenary.’ 

follen, vb., ‘to owe, be in duty bound, 
be said to, from MidHG. soln (scholn), 
OHG. solan (scolan), pret. pres., ‘to owe, 
be obliged, be allowed, become, be in- 
debted, be fitting.’ The corresponding 
abstract Gchuld, f£., ‘debt, guilt” proves, 
like Goth. stulan, ‘to be indebted, be 


‘bound to pay,’ that skal, ‘to owe,’ is the 


root (the loss of the guttural, by which the 
Ist per. skal became sol in OHG, and Mid 
HG.,.is surprising). From this root a pret. 
pres. common to Teut. was formed, which 
assumed the function of an auxiliary vb. ; 
comp. E. shall and Du. zal. For further 
details see grammars. 

Séller, m., ‘upper room, garret, bal- 
cony,’ from MidHG. sdlre (solre), m., ‘ flat 
roof, floor in the first storey,’ OHG. solert 
for soldrt, orig. sdldri, from Lat. sdldriwm, 
‘flat house-top, terrace, balcony,’ whence 
also OSax. solerz, Du. zolder, E. sollar, ‘ open 
gallery or balcony, loft, garret’ (AS.. solor). 
Corresponding to OF r. solier, * granary,’ 
Ital. solajo, solare, ‘ceiling. The word 
was borrowed prior to the OHG. period, 
contemporaneously with Speicher, Keller, 
Mauer, and Siegel. 

Solper, m., ‘brine, pickle,’ prop. a Lower 
Rhen. word, whose first component is Du, 
solt, ‘salt’; probably Du. soltbrijn, * brine, 
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pickle,’ appears in the compound, which has 
also been regarded as identical with Galpeter. 

Sommer, m., ‘summer,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. sumer, OHG. sumar, m. ; common 
to Teut. in a similar form; comp. Du. 
zomer, AS. sumor, E. summer, Ole. swmar. 
Sans. samd, ‘year,’ Zend ham, ‘ summer,’ 
Armen. aman, ‘summer’ (but am, ‘year’), 
Oly. sam, samrad, Cymr. ham, haf, ‘sum- 
mer,’ are cognate terms with dillerent suf- 
fixes. Comp. fenz, Winter, and Herbft. 

fonder, prep., ‘without,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. sunder, which is prop. an adv., 
‘aside, separately,’ but in OHG. and Mid 
HG. it is frequently a conj., ‘but, rather,’ 
Comp. OHG. suntar, adv., ‘separately, 
especially, but,’ Goth. sundré, ‘separated, 
alone,’ AS, sundor, E. asunder, Du. zonder, 
‘without. Allied to Gr. drep, ‘ without,’ 
from the prim. form sntér?. With this 
word is connected befonders, from MidHG. 
besunder, ‘separately, singly. —fonderbar, 
adj., ‘peculiar, strange, odd, from MidHG, 
sunderbere, ‘ distinguished, fonderlic, 
adj., ‘special, peculiar,’ from MidHG, and 
OHG. sunderlich, ‘singly, especially, dis- 
tinguished’; fordern, vb., ‘to separate, 
sever, from the equiv. MidHG,. sundern, 
OHG. suntarén; fombdern, conj., ‘but,’ 
from MidHG. suntern, a variant of swnder, 
‘but, meanwhile.’ 

Sonne, f., ‘sun, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. sunne, OHG. sunna, f.; a common 
Teut. term ; comp. Goth. sunné, f. and n., 
AS. sunne, f., E. sun, Du. zon, OSax. sunna, 
f. In OSax. and OHG. (MidHG.) sunno 
(sumne) also occurs as masc., which is simi- 
lar to OHG. stér-no, md-no (see Stern). 
Ole. s6/ (corresponding to Goth. sowtl, AS. 
s6l), the only term used in Mod, Scand., is 
primit. allied to Lat. sél, Gr. 7Xuos, ‘sun,’ 
which, like Sans. svar, ‘sun, are based on an 
Aryan root sau, sti, ‘to give light’ ; on this 
root the common Teut, term swnndn- may 
also be based.—Sonnabend, m., ‘ Satur- 
day,’ even in MidHG. sun-dbent, sunnen- 
dbent, OHG. sunndn-dband (also Gamstag, 
OHG. samba3-tac). MidHG. dbent is tre- 
quently used of the eve of a festival. In 
AS. the corresponding swnnan-@fen is used 
only of the ‘eve of Sunday.’ It follows from 
what has been said under §aftnacht that the 
name of a part of the day was in G. applied 
to the whole day. According to the article 
Samstag, a native term for Saturday seems 
to have been wanting among the Teutons 
(perhaps they had orig. a week of only six 


days). Moreover, Sonnabend is really MidG. 
and LG.— Sontag, m., ‘Sunday,’ from 
MidHG, sun-tac, sunnen-tac, OHG. sun- 
néntag, seems to have been even the pre- 
Christian term, as may be inferred from 
the agreement with OSax. sunxwn-dag, Du. 
zondag, . Sunday (but Ole. dréttensdagr, 
‘Lord’s day’). Comp, Montag. 

fonff, adv., ‘else, otherwise, formerly,’ 
from MidHG. sunst, sust, earlier MidHG. 
and OHG. sus, ‘thus’ (the change in mean- 
ing from ‘thus’ to ‘else’ is generally 
explained by the ellipse of a negative 
particle), OHG. and OSax. sus, Du. zus, 
‘thus,’ seem to be of the same stem as 
OHG. and MidHG. sé. 

Sorge, f., ‘care, anxiety, sorrow,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. sorge, OHG. soraga, 
f., whose Franc. variant sworga makes it 
probable that the word was derived from 
an Aryan root swerk (to which Olt. sere, 
‘love,’ is allied?) or Aryan swergh (comp. 
Lith. sergéti, ‘to guard’). Yet the formsin 
the other Teut. dials. have not the w; comp. 
Goth. satirga, AS. sorh, E. sorrow, Du. zorg, 
OSax. sorga. Nothing certain can be as- 
serted concerning the early history of the 
word. 

Sortfe, f., ‘sort, kind, species,’ ModHG. 
only, formed from Ital. sorta. 

fpaben, vb., ‘to spy,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. spéhen, OHG. spéhén. This word 
and the OHG. and OSax. adj. spdhi, Mid 
HG. spehe, ‘prudent, skilful’ (and Du. 
bespreden, ‘to spy’ ?), are the sole relics of 
the OTeut, root speh, ‘to see,’ which, through 
Lat. spec in speculum, conspicio, adspectus, 
as well as through Sans. spag, ‘to see’ (Gr. 
oxér-ro for *oméxrw?), is proved to be 
primit. Aryan (Aryan root spek). From 
the Teut. cognates those of Ital. spiare, 
Fr. gpier, ‘to spy out’ (Ital. spione, Fr. 
espion, ‘spy,’ whence E. spy), were bor- 
rowed at an early period. 

fpaltert, vb., ‘to split, cleave,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. spalten, OHG. spaltan; 
comp. MidLG. spglden, MidDu. spalden, 
‘to split” A str. vb. peculiar to the Teu- 
tons of Middle Europe, and based on an 
Aryan root, sphalt; comp. Sans. sphut, 
sphat (for sphit), ‘to crack’ (causat. ‘to 
split’), Probably connected with MidHG. 
spélte, ‘lance splinter,’ Goth. spilda, ‘tablet, 
Ole. spjald, ‘ tablet.’ 

Span, m., ‘shaving, chip, splinter,’ from 
MidHG, and OHG, spén, m., ‘chip, Du. 
spaan, ‘chip, blade of an oar, AS. spén, 
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E. spoon, as well as Ole. spénn, spdnn, 
‘splinter of wood, spoon,’ attest the double 
sense of primit. Teut. spénu-, of whose 
early history, on account of the want of 
cognate terms in the non-Teut. languages, 
nothing can be definitely ascertained. ‘The 
connection with Gr, omd-6n, ‘spoon for 
stirring’ (see Spaten), is uncertain. 
Spanferkel, n., ‘sucking pig,’ a dimi- 
nutive of MidHG. spenvarch, n., ‘sucking 
pig’ (also in MidHG. spen-si-, -swin). 
The first component is MidHG. spen, f., 
‘breast, milk,’ on whose equiv. variant 
sptine, spiinne, MidHG, spiinneverchelin, 
“sucking pig,’ is based. Comp. Du. speen, 
‘udder, and OHG. spunni, f., ‘breast, 
whose root is perhaps the same as that of 
fpannen ; akin also to Lith. speng/s, ‘ teat.’ 


Spange, f., ‘clasp, buckle, bracelet,’ | 


from the equiv. MidHG. spange, OHG. 
spanga, f.; » common Teut. term; comp. 
Ole. spgng, AS. spange, ‘clasp’ (to which E, 
spangle, prop, a diminutive, is allied), Du. 
spang. Its early history is obscure, 

Spaimne, f., ‘span,’ from MidHG,. 
spanne, OHG. spanna, f., ‘width of the 
outstretched hand’ (from this Ital. spanna 
and Fr. empan, ‘a measure of length,’ are 
borrowed); allied to fparatert, ‘to stretch, 
expand, span,’ MidHG. spannen, OHG. 
spannan, str. vb., which corresponds to 
Du. spannen, AS. spannan, HK, to span. 
The root span, ‘to draw,’ seems to be con- 
nected with the cognates discussed under 
Spanferfel and Gefpenft, perhaps even with 
those of fpinnen. 

fparem, vb., ‘to save, economise, lay 
up,’ from MidHG, sparn, OHG. sparédn, ‘to 
save, spare, preserve, lay up.’ Denomin. 
of OHG. spar, ‘thrifty’ (AS. sper, for 
which fparfam, ‘thrifty,’ first occurs in 
ModHG.; MidHG. sperliche, ‘in a frugal 
manner,’ is the corresponding advy., but it 
was changed in ModHG. into an adj., 
fparlich, ‘frugal’); in OHG. sparhenti, AS. 
sperhende, ‘thrifty. Comp. Du. sparen, 
AS, spartan, E. to spare, Ole. spara. No 
connection with Gr, oapyds, ‘scarce, few, 
seldom’ (allied to ozeipa, ‘ to sow, scatter’), 
is conceivable, 

Spargel, m., ‘asparagus,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. spargel; the latter was 
formed from Lat. asparagus, which was also 
the source of the equiv. Du. aspersie, Fr. 
asperge, Ital. sparagio. Note Swiss sparse. 

fparlich, see {paren. 

Sparren, m., ‘spar, rafter,’ from Mid 


HG. sparre, OHG., sparro, m.,‘ pole, beam’ ; 
corresponding to Du, and E. spar, Ole. 
sparre, ‘beam.’ There are no cognate terms 
in the non-Teut, languages. See fperren. 

Spak, m., ‘jest, joke, fun, ModHG. only, 
formed trom Ital. spasso, ‘pleasure, pastime. 

fpdt, adj. and adv., ‘late(ly), backward,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. spete, OHG. spate, 
adj. (but MidHG. spate, OHG. spdto, adv.) ; 
comp. Du. spade, ‘late.’ Goth. preserves 
only spédiza, ‘later? and spédisis, ‘ latest, 
last, least. The Teut. spéd- cannot be 
traced farther. 

Spat, m., ‘spar’ (mineral), from Mid 
HG, spat, m., ‘foliated stone, splinter,’ 
whence Du. spaath, Fr. spath, and Ital. 
spato, ‘felspar,’ seem to be derived. Its 
origin is obscure, as in the case of Quar;. 

Spaten, m., ‘spade,’ ModHG. only ; 
MidHG. spate may be inferred from the 
MidHG, and Mod HG. dimin. spatel, ‘little 
shovel’; the implied OHG. *spato agrees 
with OSax. spado, Du. spade (spa), AS. 
spada, E. spade. These OTeut. cognates 
are primit, allied to Gr. oman, ‘(blade of 
a) sword.’ Ital. spada, ‘sword’ (to which 
Fr. @pé is allied), is usually derived from 
Gr. rather than from Teut. 

Spat3, m., ‘sparrow,’ from the equiv. 
late MidHG. spatz, m. ; a pet term pecu- 
liar to HG., and allied to MidHG. spar (see 
Sperling), The assumed orig. connection 
with the equiv. Lat. passer (for *spat-ter ?) 
is less probable. 

fpagieren, vb., ‘to walk,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG, spatzieren. Borrowed in 
the 12th cent. from Ital. spaziare, ‘ to roam,’ 

Spedhf, m., ‘woodpecker,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. and OHG. spéht, m.; Du. 
specht and E, speight, ‘woodpecker,’ are G. 
loan-words ; also OHG. and MidHG. spéch 
(from a Teut, spécca are derived OFr. 
espeche, Mod Fr. epeiche, ‘woodpecker’). Pro- 
bably cognate with Lat. picus, ‘wood- 
pecker’; the name is said to mean 
‘speckled,’ and is usually connected with 
Lat. pingo, ‘I paint, pictus (Gr. rockidos), 
‘ornate,’ or with E. speck, AS. spécca, ‘ spot.’ 
If OHG. spéht (Du. specht) be not allied to 
Lat. picus, it may be referred as ‘spy, 
watcher, to the root of {pahen, ‘to spy.’ 
Deriv. Syeffart, equiv. to Spétes hart, lit, 
‘woodpecker’s forest.’ 

Speck, m., ‘bacon, lard, fat, from the 
equiv. MidHG. spée (ck), OHG. spécch, m. ; 
corresponding to Du. spek, AS. spice, Ole. 
spik, n., ‘blubber.” A primit. Teut. term, 
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which is usually connected with Sans. 
pivan, ‘fat,’ Gr. iar, ‘fat, Zend pivaih, 
‘bacon,’ the w being assumed to be changed 
into q (see fecf and Speidhel). 

peer, m., ‘spear,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. and OHG. spér, m. ; common to Teut., 
with the corresponding terms, Ole. spjgr, 
plur., ‘spear, AS. spére, E. spear, Du. speer, 
OSax. spér (from Teut. spér is derived OF. 
espier). It is uncertain how the word is con- 
nected with Lat. sparus, ‘ hunting-spear’ ; 
it may be cognate, or the two languages 
may have borrowed it from a third, Its 
relation to Eparren and Sporn is doubtful. 

Speiche, f., ‘spoke,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. speiche, OHG. spethha, f.; a West 
Teut, word; comp. AS. spdce, E. spoke, 
Du. speek, OLG. spéca, ‘spoke.’ Its con- 
nection with OHG. spahha, ‘chip, stick, 
Du. spaak, ‘rafter,’ is not certain. Speidhe 
is derived from a primit. Teut. spzk; so 
too the cognates of ModHG. Speicher- 
stagel, whose first component is ModHG, 
(simply Mid@.) spicher, m., ‘nail.’ This 
corresponds to Du. spijker, ‘nail,’ Ole. spik, 
‘spike, sprig,’ and E. spike. 

Speidel, m., “spittle, saliva,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. speichel, OHG.. speih/illa, 
spethhila, f.; allied to Du. speeksel (Goth, 
*snatkuldr 2), ‘spittle.’ It is uncertain in 
what way these cognates are connected with 
the root spiw, ‘to spit’ (see fpeten and 
fpucten). 

Speicher, m., ‘granary, corn-loft,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. spicher, OHG. spihher 
(spithhdrt), m.; corresponding to OSax. 
sptkdart and Du. spuyker. The permutation 
of the medial & to hh in HG. indicates that 
the word was borrowed before the 8th cent. 
(see Spelt). Lat. spicdrswm, ‘granary,’ was 
probably introduced in the 4th cent. from 
the South of Europe with the art of build- 
ing in stone (see Meller, also Sollerand Ziegel); 
it is remarkable, however, that the word 
rarely occursin the Rom. languages; Speicher 
isalso wantingin Bav. Comp. also Gpeiche. 

fpeier, vb., ‘to spit, vomit,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. spten, OHG. sptwan, str. 
vb. ; aroot vb. common to Teut. and found 
also in other Aryan languages. Comp. Goth. 
spetwan, Ole. sp7ja, AS. and OSax. sptwan, 
EK. spew and Du. spwwen, ‘to spit’; corre- 
sponding to the equiv. Lat. spuo, Gr. rrva, 
Lith. sprduju, OSloyv. plyujw, Sans. shiv. 
Syetdhel and fpeuken are also connected 
probably with this common Aryan root 
spew, ‘to spit,’ 


| spélza,, f. ; 


Speife, f., ‘food, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. spise, OHG. spisa, f. ; borrowed in the 
beginning of the 9th cent. from Ital. and 
MidLat. spésa for spensa (with regard to 
OHG. 7 for Lat. é see eter and Seide). 
Comp. Ital. spesa, ‘expenditure, expenses’ 
(whence GSpefen), from Ital. spéndere, ‘to 
spend’ (see fender), equiv. to Lat. eapendere. 
Sypeifemay have been borrowed contempora- 
neously with Gdhiiffel ; comp. further Goth. 
mésa and OHG. miasa, from Lat. mensa. 

Spelf, Spelz, m., ‘spelt, from the 
equiv. MidHG. spélte, spélze, OHG. spélta, 
corresponding to AS., E., and 
Da. spelt. The OHG, form spélza (equiv. to 
AS. spelt) was borrowed, as the z indicates, 
prior to the OHG. period (perhaps con- 
temporaneously with Speicher, Bflanze, and 
fochen) from Lat. and Ital. spelta, while the 
OHG. variant spélta points to Ital. spelda. 
Comp. also with these Fr. épeautre, ‘spelt.’ 

Spende, f., ‘spending, alms,’ from Mid 
HG. spénde, OHG. spénta, f., ‘present, gift, 
alms.’ ModHG. fpenden, vb., ‘bestow as 


| a gift, spend, distribute, from MidHG. 


spénden, OHG. spéntén, ‘to distribute gra- 
tuitously,’ which was borrowed about the 
7th cent. from MidLat. and Ital. spéndere 
(equiv. to Lat. expendere), ‘to spend’ (to 
which ModHG. Gyetfe belongs) ; allied to 


| KE. to spend. 


Spengler, m., ‘tinker,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. spengeler ; a derivative of MidHG. 
spengel and spange, ‘metal ornament, clasp.’ 

Sperber, m., ‘sparrow-hawk,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. sperwwre, sparwere, OHG. 
sparwart, m. (comp. Du. sperwer). A de- 
rivative of the Teut. sparwa-, ‘sparrow’ 
(see Sperling); hence sparwdr? is lit. ‘ bird 
of prey that lives on sparrows’ (in MidHG. 
also sprinze, f., ‘female sparrow-hawk’). 
OHG. sparwdri is a compound of aro, 
‘eagle’; comp. OHG,. mds-art, chranuh-art, 
and AS, gés-heafoc, mis-heafoc, spear-heafoc 
(‘ sparrow-hawk,’ like OHG. sparw-art). 
OHG. aro, ‘eagle,’ may appear as arz in the 
second part ofacompound, From Teut. are 
derived the Rom. terms, Ital. sparaviere, Fr. 
épervier.—Sperberbaum, m., ‘ service- 
tree,’ is a corruption of MidHG. spérbowm, 
the origin of which is obscure. 

Sperling, m., ‘sparrow,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG, sperline (g), a dimin. of MidHG. 
spar, OHG, spare, m., ‘sparrow’ (comp. E. 
starling, allied to ModHG. GStaar), which 
represents the common Teut. name of the 
bird. Comp. Goth. sparwa, Ole. sperr, 
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AS. spearwa, E. sparrow (in Du. mosch, 
musch ; for the LG. term see Qiming). Of 
this stem sparw-, which is based on the 
root spor, ‘to sprawl’ (see Sporn), Spay 


seems to be a pet form; note also France. | 


Syerf, ‘sparrow’ (in Suab. and Bay. the 
usual term is Spat). Comp. Sperber. 

fperren, vb., ‘to bar, obstruct, fasten, 
from MidHG. and OHG.. sperren (pret. 
sparte, OHG. sparta), wk. vb., lit. ‘to pro- 
vide with spars.’ Deriv. of Gparven. 


fperfzer, vb., ‘to spit,’ from late Mid — 


HG. spiutaen, an intensive of fpeten, to which 
ModHG., jptigen, equiv. to E. to spit, and 
AS. spyttun, is also allied. 

—Spezeret, f., ‘spice, groceries,’ from late 
MidHG., specerie, f., which is formed from 
Ital. spezieria. 

fpicken, vb., ‘to lard; provide richly,’ 
a ModHG., derivative of Gyecf. 

Spiegel, m., ‘mirror, looking-glass, re- 
flector, from the equiv. MidHG. spiegel, 
OHG, spiagal, m. (comp. Du. spiegel). The 
OHG. term is derived, with a change of 
gender, from Midhat. spégulum (equiv. to 
Lat. spécwlum), to which Ital. spegiio (also 
specchio), ‘mirror, points. The word must 
have been borrowed, on account of the 
change of vowels, prior to the OHG. period. 
OTeut. has a peculiar word for ‘mirror’ ; 
comp. OHG. scéchar, lit. ‘shadow con- 
tainer, from OHG. scdwo, AS. séda, ‘shadow,’ 
in Goth. skuggwa, ‘ mirror.’ 

Spiel, n., ‘play, game, sport,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. and OHG. spil (gen. spiles), 
n., ‘jest, pastime, pleasure’; allied to {pic 
fen, ‘to play, sport, gamble,’ MidHG. spiln, 
OHG. spilén, wk. vb., ‘to amuse oneself’ ; 
comp. Du. spelen, AS. spilian, Ole. spila, 
‘to play.’ There are no undoubted cog- 
nates in the non-Teut. languages, 

Spief (1.), m., ‘spear, lance, pike,’ from 
MidHG. spiez, OHG. spi03, m., ‘ warrior’s 
or hunter’s spear’; corresponding to the 
equiv. Goth *spiuta- (whence OFr. espiet, 
‘spear’), Olc. spjét, n. (in AS. spredt, see 
GSyriet). Cognate terms in’ the non-Teut. 
languages are wanting.—ModHG. Spief- 
gefelle, ‘accomplice,’ lit. ‘comrade in arms.’ 

Spiek (2.), m., ‘spit’ (cooking), from 
the equiv. MidHG. and OHG. spz (gen. 
spi33es), m.; corresponding to Du. spit, 
AS. spitu, E. spit. These cognates, whence 
the equiv. Rom, term, Ital. spito, are con- 
nected with the adj. fpit, of which AS. 
spitu is a subst. form, Gptef (I'r. gpors) is 
also used in the sense of ‘dags or croches 


of a stag,’ a meaning not found in the earlier 
periods ; yet ModHG, Spiefer (OHG. spiz5o, 
spizz0, ‘hinnulus’), ‘young stag, and the 
borrowed Fr. term ¢pois, ‘trochings of a 
stag,’ implies the existence of such a mean- 
ing. See fpit. ¢ 

Spille, f., see Spindel. 

Spilling, m., ‘large yellow plum,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. spilline, spinlinc (g), m. 
Probably connected, like OHG. spénalu, 
MidHG. spénel, ‘pin, with a primit. Teut. 
spina-, ‘thorn,’ which is cognate with Lat. 
spina, ‘thorn’ (comp. Ital. spillo, ‘ pin’). 

Spindel, f., ‘spindle, distaff, pivot, pes,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. spinnel, OHG. 
spinnala, f.; the ModHG. variant Syille, 
MidHG. spille, is based upon MidHG. 
spinle—ModHG. S$pimite, f., ‘spider, 
from the equiv. MidHG. spinne, OHG. 
spinna, f., lit. ‘spinner.”—fpiniten, vb., 
‘to spin, from the equiv. MidHG. spinnen, 
OHG. spinnan, str. vb. ; common to Teut. 
in the same sense, Comp. Goth. spinnan, 
Ole. spinna, AS. spinnan, E. to spin, Du. 
spinnen. While the cognates of ModHG. 
webet are common to Teut., those of fpinnen 
have only Lith. pint, ‘to plait’ (pdntis, 
*cord’), and OSlov. peti, ‘to stretch,’ con- 
nected with them; comp. the pre-Teut. 
roots pen and spen, which occur also in 
Sahue. It is also frequently assumed that 
fpinnent and fpannen are allied.—ModHG. 
Spinnewebe, f., cobweb, from the equiv. 
MidHG. spinnewép, -weppe, OHG. spinnin | 
weppt, m. 

Spion, m., ‘spy, from Fr, espion; see 
{paher. 

Spifal, Spiffel, n., ‘hospital,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG,. spitdl and spfétel, n. ; 
which is derived from Lat. hospitdle. 

fpif3, adj., ‘ pointed, acute, sharp,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. spitz, spite, OHG. 
spitz, Goth, *spitj- (nom. *spitus) is want- 
ing; comp. Sptef (2). No corresponding 
term is found in the non-Teut. languages. 
—Spifz, m., ‘Pomeranian dog,’ ModHG, 
only ; an adj, used as a subst. 

fpleifen, vb., ‘to split, cleave, from 
the equiv, MidHG. splizen ; corresponding 
to E. to split and the equiv. Du, splaten ; an 
OTeut, root vb. which does not occur else- 
where. ‘To this is allied ModHG. Spfif- 
fer, m., ‘splinter? from MidHG. splitter, 
m. and f. (Goth. *splitra-; an old tr in 
HG, is not permutated ; comp. bitter, treu, 
and jittern), but in MidHG, a term spelter, 
‘splinter,’ connected with fpalten, is mostly 
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used. Comp. Du. splinter, and the equiv. 
E. splint, splinter, derived from the nasalised 
root. 

Spor, m., ‘mould,’ allied to MidHG. 
sper, ‘dry, rough, OHG, spérz, ‘mellow, 
rotten’; cognate terms are wanting. 

Sporn, m., Sporen, plur., ‘spur, from 
the equiv. MidHG. spor, spore, OHG. sporo, 
m. ; corresponding to Du. spoor, AS. spora, 
spura, E, spur, and the equiv. Ole. spore. 
From the Teut. cognates are derived the 
Rom. terms, Ital. sprone and Fr. eperon, 
‘spur, Teut. sporo, m., ‘spur,’ is based on a 
str. verbal root ser, ‘ to kick,’ which is pre- 
served in ModHG. Spur, jpuren, and EK. to 
spurn. Comp. OHG., OSax., and AS. spur- 
nan, ‘to tread,’ with which Sans. sphur, ‘to 
kick away,’ Gr. omaipa, ‘to struggle’ (Lat. 
sperno, ‘1 despise,’ has a figurative sense), 
and Lith. spirtd, ‘to tread,’ are primit. allied. 
Comp. also Gperling (lit. ‘sprawler’ ?). 
Since the orig. sense of the Aryan root 
sper is ‘to kick,’ Speer cannot be connected 
with it. 

Sporfeln, plur., ‘fees, perquisites,’ Mod 
HG. only, formed from the equiv. Ital. 
sportula. 

Spoff, m., ‘mockery, banter, scorn, 
laughing-stock, from MidHG. and OHG. 
spot (yen. spottes), m., ‘mockery, scorn, dis- 
grace’; its early occurrence in OHG. shows 
that it isa genuine HG. word. It is re- 
markable that the LG, dials. have a medial 
it in the corresponding words ; comp. Du. 
spot, Olc. spott, n., ‘mockery.’ ModHG. 
and MidHG. spotten, ‘to mock, scoff at,’ 
OHG. spottén, equiv. to Du. spotten and 
Ole. spotta. The cognates seem to imply 
a Goth. *spubbén (for Goth. bb, equiv. to 
HG. tt, see Schmtede), whose origin cannot 
be discovered. Lat. spdtum is scarcely 
allied. 

Sprade, f., ‘speech, language, utter- 
ance,’ from the equiv. MidHG. sprdche, 
OHG. sprahha. An abstract of fprechen 
(comp. AS. spr@é), ‘to speak, say, utter,’ 
which comes from the equiv. MidHG. spré- 
chen, OHG. spréhhan, a str. vb. peculiar to 
the West Teut. languages; comp. OSax. 
sprékan, Du. spreken, AS. sprécan. The 
corresponding K. to speak (and speech), from 
AS. spécan (and spd), points to a Teut. 
root. spek, which appears also in MidHG. 
spéhten, ‘to chatter.’ The Teut. root sprek 
has no cognates in the non-Teut. languages ; 
it is perhaps related to Sans. sphdrj, ‘to 
rustle.’ Foran obsolete term, also mean- 


ing ‘to speak,’ see under Beidjte; the cur- 
rent term in the UpG. dials. is vedett. 

Sprebe, f., ‘starling”, ModHG. only, 
prop. a LG. word ; comp. OSax. sprd, Du. 
spreeuw, North Fris. sprian, ‘starling.’ 
Origin obscure. Froman OTeut. dial. the 
equiv. OFr. esprohon was borrowed. 

fpreifen, vb., ‘to spread, strew,’ from 
MidHG. and OHG. spre’ten, wk. vb., ‘to un- 
fold’; a primary form also occurs, MidHG. 
spriten, spréiden, ‘to spread” Comp. Du. 
spreiden, spreijen, AS. sprédan, E. to 
spread. The Teut. root sprzp has not yet 
been found in the non-Teut. languages ; 
no connection with breit is possible. 

[preigeit, vb., ‘to spread open, stride,’ 
earlier ModHG. jpreugen, lit. ‘to stretch 
upwards like a prop or buttress,’ from Mid 
HG. and OHG. spriutzen. (spriuzen), ‘to 
prop, support.’ Allied to MidHG. spriu3, 
f., ‘buttress, which is derived from the 
stem of fpriefen. 

Sprengel, m., ‘sprinkling brush ; dio- 
cese, jurisdiction,’ from MidHG. sprengel, 
m., ‘brush for sprinkling holy water, 
sprinkle, with a remarkable change of 
meaning.—fprenger, vb., ‘to burst, break 
open, blow up,’ from MidHG. and OHG, 
sprengen, ‘to cause to spring,’ is a causative 
of fprtngen. 

Sprenkel (1.), m., ‘springe, noose, 
snare, ModHG, only, from LG.; comp. 
Du. sprenkel, ‘loop in a cable” The lat- 
ter, like OHG. sprinka, MidHG. sprinke, 
f,, ‘ bird-trap,’ is based on a prim, form 
springjé, from which E. springe is also 
derived. This prim. form is probably 
cognate with Lith. springte, ‘to choke,’ 
sprangus, ‘choking,’ Lett. sprangdt, ‘to 
cord, confine.’ 

Sprewkel (2.), m., ‘speck, spot,’ from 
MidHG. (MidG.) sprenkel, sprinkel, m., 
‘spot,’ for which in MidHG. a form spréckel 
without a nasal is used (also *spriinkel in 
spriinkeléht, ‘spotted’), allied to Ic. sprekla, 
Swed. sprdkla, ‘little spot, Swiss Sprigel, 
Sprigel. ‘These cognates may be connected 
with E. to freak, freckle, and further with 
Gr. mepxyds, Sans. prent, ‘ spotted, varie- 
gated, if sprek (sprey) and prek (preg) be 
regarded as the Aryan roots (with regard 
to the interchange of sp and p, comp. that of 
st and ¢ under bdroffefn and Stier), In that 
case there would probably be no historic 
connection between {prenfeln and {pringen. 

Spre, f., “chaff” from the equiv. Mid 
HG, and OHG. spriu (gen. spriuwes), n. 
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A specifically HG. word, which, like Mid 


HG. sprewen, MidDu. spraeien (Goth. 
*spréujan), ‘to emit sparks, fly as dust, 
scatter,’ is based on a Teut. and an Aryan 
root spréw, ‘to emit sparks,’ of which, how- 
ever, no further traces can be found (see 
further fprithen). The corresponding LG, 
word is represented by the cognates, E. 
chaff and Du. kaf. 

Spridhworf, n., ‘ proverb,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. sprichwort, n. (the form 
Spriidwort first occurs in early ModHG. 
only), lit. ‘uttered word.’ 

Spriegel, with the variant Spriigel, 
m., ‘support of an awning, tilt,’ a ModHG, 
word of the MidG. group; not recorded, 
probably only by chance, in the earlier 
periods. No cognate terms have as yet 
been found. 

fprieRen, vb., ‘to sprout, shoot forth,’ 
from the equiy. MidHG. spriezen (OHG. 
*spriozan’), str, vb. ; corresponding to Du. 
spructen, AS. sprdtan, and K. to sprout. 
From this Teut. root sprét, ‘to grow up,’ 
are derived KE. to sprit, ‘to sprout’ (AS. 
spryttan), as wellas AS. spreét, ‘pole, shaft,’ 
equiv. to Du. spriet, ‘javelin, spear, bow- 
sprit,’ whence ModHG,. Spviet in Bugfpriet. 
Comp. further fprigen and €proffe. No terms 
undoubtedly cognate are found in the non- 
Teut. languages. 

fprimger, vb., ‘to spring, leap, jump,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. springen, OHG. 
springan, str. vb.; corresponding to the 
equiv. OSax. springan, Du. springen, AS, 
springan, HE. to spring, Goth. *spriggan. 
From this common Teut. vb., to which 
ModHG. Sprung, m. (MidHG. and OHG. 
sprung), is allied, the cognates of Ital. 
springare, ‘to jog, swing one’s legs,’ are 
derived. An allied Aryan root sprgh, with 
anasal exists in Gr. orépyeoOat, ‘to hasten,’ 
omepxvos, ‘hasty,’ 

{prifger, vb., earlier fpriigen, ‘to spirt, 
squirt, syringe, spout forth,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. spriitzen, whence Ital. spruzzare and 
sprizeare were borrowed ; allied to Mid 
HG. spriitze, ModHG. Sprite, f., ‘syringe, 
squirt’; derivs. of the Teut. root sprit, ‘ to 
grow up, shoot forth’ (see fpriefen). Comp. 
E. to sprit, ‘to spirt’ and ‘ to sprout.’ 

fprdode, adj., ‘brittle; shy, coy,” ModHG. 
only ; corresponding to ModFlem. sprooz, 
early ModDu. spru, MidE. sprée, ‘ infirm, 
brittle.’ The adj., an old formation (like 
bldde and mide) from the Teut. root spréw, 
“to be scattered as dust’ (see Spreu), 1s not 


recorded, probably only by chance, in the 
earlier periods of the language. 

Sproffe, f., ‘shoot, sprout ; rung,’ from 
MidHG, spr033e, OHG, spro3z30, m., ‘rung, 
This meaning is probably derived from an 
older signification (‘twig’); comp. Ole. 
sprote, ‘twig, rod, staff,” AS. sprota, ‘twig? 
These terms are connected with the Teut. 
root sprit in fpvtepen, of which Sprof, 
‘sprout,’ is a ModHG. derivative ; from 
the latter Spréfling is derived. 

Sprotte, f., ‘sprat,’ prop. a LG. word, 
which corresponds to the equiv. Du. sprot, 
E, sprat, and AS. sprott. Its earlier history 
has not been ascertained. 

Sprud, m., ‘saving, adage, sentence, 
judgment,’ from MidHG. spruch, m., ‘that 
which is uttered, word, speech’; a Mid 
HG, derivative of the vb. fpredyen. 

fprtiber, vb., ‘to emit sparks, sparkle, 
first recorded in ModHG., but MidHG. 
*sprtiejen, OHG. *spruowen, are to be as- 
sumed. Its connection with MidHG. 
sprewen, ‘to fly as dust, and ModHG. 
Spren, leads to the root spriw (sprdw), ‘to 
be scattered as dust’; see further fpréde. 

fpucker, vb., ‘to haunt’ (of a ghost), 
ModHG. only ; its early history cannot be 
discovered ; how it is connected with the 
root spzw (see fpeien) is uncertain. 

Spuk, m., ‘spectre, ghost,’ ModHG. only, 
prop. a LG. word ; it is unknown to UpG. 
(the strictly HG. form Spuch occurs in early 
ModHG.); comp. LG. and Du. spook, from 
Teut. spauka-. Allied to Swed. spok, ‘scare- 
crow,’ Dan. spog, ‘joke, fun,’ Norweg. spjok, 
‘ghost’ (E. spook is of Scand. origin). It 
is uncertain whether the word is related 
to Lith. spugulas, ‘splendour.’ 

Sputle, f., ‘spool, bobbin,’ from MidHG. 
spuole, m., ‘spool, tube, quill,’ OHG, spuola, 
f., spuolo, m., spool’; corresponding to 
Du. spoel, E. spool. From the Teut. cog- 
nates are derived the Rom. terms, Ital. 
spuola, ‘shuttle, OFr. épolet, ‘spindle.’ 
Connected with the root spa, ‘to draw, 
adduced under fpannen and fpinnen ?. 

fpitlen, vb., ‘to rinse, wash,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. spiielen, OHG. spuolen, wk. 
vb.; corresponding to the equiv. Du. 
spoelen, AS, spélan. Its connection with 
the preceding word is not clear.—The cor- 
responding collective Spiilichf, n., ‘dish- 
wash, swill,’ is based on MidHG, spzielach 
(OHG. *spuolahz). 

Spund, m., ‘bung, bunghole, channel,’ 
from MidHG. spunt (gen. spuntes), m., 
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‘bunghole, valve in the tube of a pump.’ 
The persistent ¢ of the MidHG. inflected 
form points of itself to the foreign origin 
of the term, and still more so the MidHG. 
variants punct and pfunt, as well as Mod 
HG. (dial.) Punt and Sunde (as to the 
period when the word was borrowed, comp. 
Wein). Du. spon, spun, ‘bung,’ and Fr. 
bonde, ‘sluice, plug,’ bondon, ‘bung,’ are 
corresponding terms, derived from the Mid 
HG. words, which are based on Lat. puncta, 
‘prick, puncture, opening made in a pipe.’ 
With regard to the s of MidHG. spunt, 
comp. Ital. spuntone, ‘spontoon,’ spuntare, 
‘to blunt,’ allied to Lat. punctwm. 

Spur, f,, ‘track, trace, footstep, vestige,’ 
from MidHG. spur (spzir), n. and f., ‘ foot- 
step,’ beside which the equiv. MidHG. 
and OHG. spor occurs ; connected with the 
Teut. and Aryan root sper (see Sporn), ‘ to 
tread.’ To this is allied the Mod HG. deno- 
minative fpiiven, ‘to trace, investigate, dis- 
cover,’ from MidHG. spiirn, OHG. spuren, 
spurren, and spurien, wk. vb., lit. ‘to follow 
in search of the track of game,’ then ‘to 
go in quest of, trace, examine.’ This 
figurative sense recurs in all the Teut. lan- 
guages (comp. Du. spewren, AS. spyrian, 
Ole. spyrja), and is probably a relic of the 
terms used by OTeut. hunters. 

fpitfert, vb., ‘to speed, make haste,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. *spuwoten (not re- 
corded), OHG. spuotén ; allied to MidHG. 
and OHG. spuot, f., ‘success, dispatch,’ 
which is the abstract of MidHG. and OHG. 
spuon (spuoan), ‘to succeed, be successful’ 
({puten is wanting in Suab. and Bay.). To 
the same cognates KE. speed, from AS. spéd, 
‘success’ (AS. spéwan, ‘to make progress’), 
Du. spoed, ‘haste,’ spoeden, ‘to hasten’ 
With the root spé (spé) contained in these 
words, Sans. sphd, ‘to swell, grow, thrive,’ 
and OSlov. spéjq@ (spéte), ‘to be successful,’ 
are connected ; so too perhaps Lat. spa- 
tuum. 

fpitfger, vb., equiv. to fpeugen. 

Staaf, m., ‘state, country, pomp, show,’ 
ModHG. only, borrowed, like Du. staat,and 
Ki, state, from Lat. status, whence also Fr, 
état and Ital. stato. The meaning ‘ dis- 
play’ also belongs to Fr. éat, Stadt is a 
totally different word, 

Stab, m., ‘staff, stick, staff-officers,’ 
from MidHG. and OHG. stap (gen. stabes), 
m., ‘stick, prop, staff’; a common Teut. 
word, represented also by Goth. stafs (b), 
AS. stef, E. staff, Du. staf (comp. also Bud)- 
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ftabe under Buch). Its relation to the simi- 
larly sounding OHG. vb. stabén, ‘to be 
stiff” leads to an Aryan root stap, ‘to be 
firm,’ which is implied by Sans. sthdpay, 
‘to cause to stand, erect,’ or to Aryan stabh 
in Lith. stébas, stobras, ‘statue,’ stébas, ‘staff, 
buttress.’ 

Stadel, m., ‘sting, prickle, goad,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. (very rarely) stachel, 
OHG. stahhulla (stacchulla), f.; a rather 
late derivative of ftedher. 

Stadel, m., ‘barn,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. stadel, OHG. stadal, m.; an old deri- 
vative of the Aryan root std, ‘to stand,’ 
prop. signifying ‘standing-place’ ; comp. 
Lat. stabulum, ‘stable,’ allied to stare, 
‘to stand,’ Sans. sthdtra, ‘standing-place,’ 
allied to sthd, ‘to stand.’ Comp. Gdjeune 
also. 

Sfaden, m, ‘bank, shore,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. stade, OHG. stado, m. ; 
corresponding to Goth. stab, AS. step, 
OSax. stath, ‘bank.’ The common Teut. 
stem stabo- (with which Geftade, ModHG. 
only, is connected) is formed from the 
Aryan root std (see ftefen and Statte), and 
signifies ‘bank’ in the sense of ‘terra 
firma.’ Staden is the genuine HG. word 
for the prop. MidG. and LG, Ufev. 

Stadt, t., ‘city, town, from MidHG. 
stat, f., ‘place, situation, spot, locality, 
town,’ OHG. stat, £, ‘place, spot.’ Prop. 
identical with Gtatt and Stitte (the mean- 
ing ‘town’ was first developed in the Mid 
HG. period; the earlier term was Surg, 
OHG, and MidHG. bure, f.). See Statt. 

Staffel, f., ‘rung; step, degree,’ from 
MidHG. staffel (stdffel, usually stapfel), 
m. and f., ‘grade, degree,” OHG. staffal 
(stapfal), m., staffala, f., ‘foundation, basis, 
step.” A derivative of the Teut. root stap, 
‘to go’ (in Stapfe and Gtufe); allied to 
the LG. cognates of Stapel. 

Staffette, f., ‘courier, special mes- 
senger,’ ModHG. only ; see Stapfe. 

Sfabl, m., ‘steel, from the equiv. Mid 
HG, stahel, m. and n. (contracted std, with 
the variant stachel), OHG. stahal (stdl, 
*stahhal) ; corresponding to Du. staal, AS. 
stgle, stela, n., EK. steel, and the equiv. Ole. 
stdl (Goth. *stahla-),n. A pre-Teut. form 
staklo- is implied by the cognate OPruss. 
stakla, ‘steel.’ Other corresponding terms 
are wanting in the Aryan languages (so 
too in the case of Gold and Silber the Teut. 
terms are related only to the Slay.). 

Staken, m., ‘stake, pale, boat-hook, 
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ModHG. only, prop. a LG. word; comp. 


Du. staak, AS. staca, E. stake, and the equiv. | 


OSw. staki. From these cognates, which, 
like Stachel, are connected with ftedhen, the 
equiv. Rom. class of Ital. stacca is derived. 

Stall, m., ‘stall, stable, sty,’ from Mid 
HG. stal (il), m. and n., ‘standing or dwell- 
ing place, spot, stable,” OHG. stad (ll), m., 


‘stable, spot’; prop. identical with Stelle. | 


The two senses of the OHG. word are rami- 
fications of a prim. meaning, ‘standing- 

lace.’ Corresponding to Du. stal, ‘stable, 
stall, AS. steall, ‘stable, standing-place,’ 
E. stall. The cognates (whence also ftellen) 


are connected with the Aryan root stal, | 


appearing in Stuff. From Teut. stadlo- 
are derived the Rom. cognates, Ital. stallo, 
- €spot,’ Fr. dtal, ‘butcher's bench,’ é¢au, 
‘butcher’s stall,’ Ital. stalla, ‘stable,’ Ital. 
stallone, Fr. étalon, and the equiv. E. 
stallion. 

Stamm, m., ‘stem, trunk, stock, tribe,’ 
from MidHG, and OHG. stam (mm), m., 
‘trunk, pedigree, race, reason, cause’; cor- 
responding to Du. stam, AS. stem (stefn), 
E. stem (see Steven), Ole. stafn. The im- 
plied Teut. stamno- (hardly for stabno-, 
allied to Stab), a derivative of the Aryan 
root std, ‘to stand,’ is equiv. to Ir. tamon 
(for *stwmon-), ‘pedigree, and Gr. orduvos, 
‘wine jar,’ the meaning of which recalls 
ModHG. Stinder. 

ffamiumeln, vb., ‘to stammer, stutter,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. stammeln, stame- 
len, OHG. stammaldén, stamalén. A deri- 
vative of OHG. stammal, stamal, ‘stam- 
mering,’ on whose earlier variant stamm- 
ér, stam-ér (nom. sing. masc.), is based 
OHG. stammén, stamén, ‘to stammer,’ 
Comp. the Goth. adj. stamms, Ole. stamr, 
‘stammering,’ and also ftumm. The prop. 
LG. ftammern agrees with Du. stameren, E. 
to stammer (comp. AS. stamor, ‘stammer- 
ing’) For the root stam, ‘to check’ 
(ftamimeln, ‘to falter frequently’), see un- 
geftiim and ftemmen. 

ffamnten, vb., ‘to originate (from), 
descend, proceed,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. stammen ; allied to Stamm. 

ffampfen, vb., ‘to stamp, pound, from 
the equiv. MidHG, stampfen, OHG. stamp- 
fon; a derivative of ModHG, Stampf, Mid 
HG. and OHG. stampf, ‘punch’; comp. 
Du. stampen, E. to stamp, Ole. stappa (for 
*stampa), ‘to stamp, push.’ From these 
cognates Ital. stwmpare, Fr. damper, ‘to 
impress,’ Ital. stampa, ‘stamp, impression,’ 
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and Fr. estampe, are borrowed. Akin to 
Stempel and jtumpf. The Teut. root stamp 
(stump), ‘ to push,’ contained in these words, 
seems to be connected with Gr. oréuBa, ‘1 
tread’ (and Sans. stamba, ‘post’?). Comp. 
Stapfe and Stenipel. 

Stand, m., ‘state, position, rank, stand,’ 
from MidHG. stant (d), m., ‘state, condi- 
tion’ ; from the root stand (see ftelyen). 

Standarfe, f., ‘standard, banner,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. stanthart (standert’, 
m. Borrowed in the 13th cent. from OFr. 
estendard (Fr. éendard), ‘flag, or prefer- 
ably from the equiv. Ital. stendardo, which 
is based on Lat. extendere. From the same 
source E. stwndard is derived, 

Stander, m., ‘high desk, pole, water- 
cask,’ ModHG,. only; a LG. word ; corre- 
sponding to Du. stander, ‘pillar’ ; allied 
to Stand. 

ftandig, adj., ‘standing, stationary, 
constant,’ ModHG. only (MidHG. and 
OHG. stendic in compounds like inftandig) ; 
allied to Stand, ‘continuance?’ Comp. 
bestendec, ‘continuous,’ an adj. occurring 
even in MidHG, 

Stange, f., ‘pole, stake, curb-bit,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. stange, OHG. stanga, 
f.; corresponding to Du. and. E. stang, 
Ole. stgng, f., ‘pole.’ From the Teut. cog- 
nates is derived the Rom. class of Ital. 
stanga, ‘pole” Teut. stangd is usually 
connected with the Teut. root sting (see 
ftechen), preserved in E. to sting. Fora simi- 
lar development of meaning see Gtafen. 
Deriv. Stengel. 

Sfapel, m., ‘support, stocks (for ships),’ 
ModHG. only, a LG. word, corresponding 
to HG. Staffel. Comp. Du. stapel, ‘heap, 
staple-town,’ E. staple (hence Fr. ape, 
‘depot, emporium’). “The development of 
meaning in the cognates ranges through 
the meanings ‘support (AS. stapol), foun- 
dation (OHG. staffol), frame, heap, piled- 
up goods.’” See the following word, 

Stapfe, m., ‘footprint, footstep,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. stapfe, OHG. stapfo 
(staffo), m.; allied to MidHG. and OHG. 
stepfen, also MidHG. stapfen, OHG. stapfon, 
‘to tread,’ which corresponds to the AS. 
str. vb. steppan. Comp. Du. stap, ‘step, 
stappen, ‘to step,’ and the E, word step. 
The Teut. verbal root stap, ‘to tread, step, 
go, to which Staffel and Stufe are allied, 
appears in a nasalised form in the cognate 
ftampfer. From Teut. is borrowed Ital. 
staffa, ‘stirrup, whence staffetta, ‘courier,’ 
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is derived. Since the Aryan root stab may 
have had a variant s/ap, it is possible that 
OSlav. stopa, ‘track,’ is primit. allied to 
Stapfe. 

Star, m., ‘starling, from the equiv. 
MidHG. star, m., OHG. stara, f. ; corre- 
sponding to AS, ster, stearn, K, stare, Olc. 
stare, starre, ‘starling’; primit. allied to 
Lat. stwrnus. E. starling indicates the de- 
rivation of ModHG. Sperling (OHG. sparo). 
—Sfar, m., ‘cataract’ (of the eye), has 
been deduced in ModliG. from MidHG. 
starblint (d), OHG. starablint (comp. Du. 
staarblind), adj., ‘blind from a cataract,’ 
which has no connection with the name of 
the bird, since it more probably belongs to 
the same root as ModHG. ftarren (OHG. 
starén), ‘to look fixedly, stare.’ In AS., 
besides sterblind, a curious form, pérblind 
occurs, the first component of which is AS. 
par, ‘bittern’; comp. Gr. yAavkopa, from 
yravé, ‘owl.’ Hence the instinctive con- 
nection between the name of the bird and 
the disease is quite comprehensible. 

ftark, adj., ‘strong,’ from MidHG. stare 
(and starch), OHG. stare (and starah), adj., 
‘strong, vigorous, big’; corresponding to 
OSax. stark, Du. sterk, AS. stearc, E. stark, 
Ole. sterkr. To the same Teut. root stark 
belong by a different gradation Goth. gas- 
ta&rknan, ‘to become parched, wither away,’ 
Ole. storkna, ‘to curdle, OHG. storchanén, 
‘to become fixed, hard’; hence perhaps 
‘fixed’ is the primit. meaning of the root. 
Lith. strégti, ‘to stiffen, become numb,’ and 
ModPers. sutwrg (base *strga), ‘strong,’ are 
primit. allied. Deriv. ModHG. Starfe, f., 
‘starch’ (note the E. word). 

Starke, f., ‘heifer, ModHG. only, pro- 
perly a LG. word. Scarcely allied to Mod 
HG. Stier; connected rather, like MidHG. 
stér, OHG. stéro, ‘ram, with Goth. stacra, 
‘sterile,’ which is primit. allied to Gr. 
ateipos, arépupos, ‘sterile,’ Lat. sterilis, 
Sans. start, ‘sterile.’ Connected with the 
following word, 

ffarr, adj., ‘fixed, staring,” ModHG. 
only ; probably a LG. word. Comp. the 
rare MidHG. starren, ‘to become fixed,’ 
allied to the Teut. root ster, star, with 
which the cognates of Star and Gtirfe are 
connected. With these comp. Sans. sthira, 
‘firm, strong,” Gr. orepeds, ‘hard.’.—Mod 
HG. ffarren, vb., ‘to look fixedly, stare,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. starn, OHG. starén, 
which is more closely connected with Star 
than with ftarv. 


Staff, f£, ‘place, stead, from MidHG. 
and OHG. stat, f., ‘ place, spot’ ; from the 
plur. (OHG. steti, MidHG., stgte) is derived 
ModHG. Gtitte, f., ‘place, site.’ Corre- 
sponding to Du. stede, steé, ‘spot, place, 
small town. The ModHG. prep. ftatt 
(comp. fraft) is properly an oblique case of 
the subst. ; in MidHG. (very rarely) an... 
stete, ‘in place of, &. ModHG. 3u ftatten 
(as in the phrase 3u ftatten fommen, ‘to serve 
one’s turn, be useful’) is not connected with 
this word Gtatt, but is based on MidHG. 
stat, OHG. stata, f., ‘convenient spot or 
period, occasion, help’; hence even in Mid 
HG. ze staten, OHG. 20 statu, ‘at a suitable 
time, for assistance.’ With this is asso- 
ciated ModHG. geftatten, MidHG. gestaten, 
OHG. gistatén, ‘to permit,’ lit. ‘to furnish 
a good opportunity.’ OHG. stata is, like 
stat (gen. stgtz), a verbal abstract of ftehen. 
—ModH@. ftattfinden, ‘to take place,’ from 
MidHG. state finden, ‘to find a good op- 
portunity.’—ffatflich, adj., ‘stately, mag- 
nificent, considerable,’ a ModHG. deriva- 
tive of MidHG. stat, ‘ good opportunity.’ 

Staub, n., ‘dust, spray,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. and OHG. stoup (gen. stowbes), m. ; 
also,3 by a different formation, ModHG. 
Geftiipp, MidHG.  stiippe, OHG. stuppr, 
‘dust,’ which, like Goth. stubjus, is con- 
nected with jticben, ‘to fly as dust, scatter’ 

Stauche, f., ‘ veil, sleeve, muff, mitten,’ 
from MidHG, stéche, OHG. stéhha, f., ‘the 
broad pendant sleeve on a woman’s dress, 
kerchief, veil, cloth, apron’; correspond- 
ing to AS. stocu, ‘long sleeve, Ole. staka. 
The Rom. cognate, Fr. éuz (Ital. astuccio), 
‘case,’ has been derived from a Teut. 
*stdkjo, Teut. steak (stwkjo) is usually 
connected with a pre-Teut. root stag ; OLG. 
stikan, Du. stutken, ‘to pile up, push,’ and 
Lith. stegtt, ‘to look aloft.’ 

Staude, f., ‘shrub, bush, from the 
equiv. MidHG. std@de, OHG. stéda, f., a 
specifically HG. word, wanting in the other: 
Teut. dialects. Its genuine Teut. origin 
is, however, undoubted. It seems, like 
ftehen, to belong to a primitively cognate 
Aryan root st, which appears in Gr. ordXos, 
‘pillar, and ord, ‘to look fixedly,’ and 
also in tigen. 

ftauen, vb., ‘to dam in, stow away, 
pack, from MidHG. and OHG. stowwen, 
‘to put a stop to, arrest, restrain’ (properly 
identical with MidHG. and OHG. stowwen, 
‘to abuse, rate, accuse’?), Allied to Mod 
HG. ffautten, ‘to be amazed’ (orig. a Swiss 
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word, adopted as a literary term in the last 
century), which is wanting in MidHG. and 
OHG. For the early history of ftauen and 
ftaunen the older periods give no further 
clue, yet comp. root sti, ‘to look fixedly, 
under Stauve. 

Staupe, f., ‘rod, scourge,’ from Mid 
HG, (MidG.) stdpe, ‘ post to which a cri- 
minal is bound and beaten with rods’ ; 
hence ftiupen, ‘to flog, scourge,’ which 
occurs in ModHG, only. Corresponding 
to OFris. stépa, ‘ public chastisement with 
the rod.’ Early history obscure. 

ffecheit, vb., ‘to prick, stab, engrave,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. stéchen, OHG. 
stéhhan, str. vb. From this strong verbal 
root siek, which is preserved in MidEur. 

~Teut. (OSax. stékan, Du. steken, OFris. 
steko); comp. fticten, Steen, and Stidel. 
By passing from the 7 class into the ¢ class 
this root (comp. bitten) originated in an 
older form stik, pre-Teut. stig, which has a 
variant tig, ‘to be sharp,’ in the non-Teut. 
languages. Comp. Sans, fz, ‘to be sharp, 
sharpen’ (t¢gmd, ‘pointed, sharp’), Gr. 
otiypa, ‘prick, point, from origa, ‘to mark 
with a pointed instrument, prick,’ Lat. 
instigare, ‘to goad on, incite’ Whether 
these are connected further with a prehis- 
toric root stk, stink (see Stange), is uncer- 
tain.— Sfecken, mm., ‘stick, staft,” from the 
equiv. MidHG. stécke (stéche), OHG. stéccho 
(stéhho), m. Corresponding to AS. sticca, 
E. stick ; lit. perhaps ‘ pricker, like Stange, 
allied to E. séing.—ModHG. ffecken, wk. 
vb., ‘ to stick, fix, put, place, conceal,’ from 
MidHG. and OHG. stecken, ‘to fasten by 
sticking, fix firmly,’ lit. ‘to make some- 
thing stick’; a recent factitive of ftedhen 
(properly *stakjan for *staikjan, from the 
root stik). From the intransit. meaning of 
MidHG. stecken, ‘to remain fast,’ is derived 
the equiv. ModHG. ftecfen, str. vb., ‘to stick, 
remain fast, be fixed.’ The Rom. cognates, 
Ital. stecco, ‘thorn,’ stecca, ‘staff, Fr. etv- 
quette, ‘ticket’ (on goods, &c.), are based 
on derivatives of the Teut. root stk, sték. 
. Steg, m., ‘path, narrow wooden bridge,’ 
from the:-equiv. MidHG. and OHG. stéc 
(gen. stéges), m, ; allied to fteigen; also dia- 
lectically Stege, f., equiv. to Stiege, ‘stair’ 
—ModHG. Sfegreif, m., ‘stirrup,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. stégreif, OHG. stégaretf. 
An OTeut. term, as is shown by the cor- 
respondence between HG, and AS, stigerdp, 
E. stirrup, Ole. stigretp ; lit. ‘rope, ring for 
mounting a horse’ (the term Steighiige, 


‘stirrup, equiv. to Du. stijgbeugel, is un- 
known to MidHG. and OHG. See, how. 
ever, Biigel). 

ftehen, vb., ‘to stand, remain,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG, and OHG. stén, str. vb. ; 
besides the root stat, which may be deduced 
from this verb, MidHG. and OHG., std 
indicates another root. The form of this 
root stat (std) was extended to stand (sta), 
from which most of the dialects form the 
pres, stem; comp. Goth. standan, AS. 
standan, E. to stand (E. to stay is derived 
from Rom.; comp. OFr. estaier), OHG. 
stantan, MidHG, (rarely) standen. The 
pres. stem was, in the Teut. group, formed 
from the root stand (stab), while the sub- 
stant, derivatives were chiefly based on the 
Aryan root sté (comp. Stadt, Statt, ftetig). 
This recurs (as in the case of fomment, gehen, 
figet) in all the Aryan languages in the 
same sense. Comp. Sans. sthd, Gr. i ravat, 
Lat. stdre, OSlov. statd, ‘to stand.’ 

fiehlen, vb., ‘to steal,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. stéln, OHG. stélan; a common 
Teut. str. vb. Comp. Goth. stilan, Olc. 
stela, AS, stélan, E. to steal (to which stealth 
is allied), Du. stelen, OSax. stélan, ‘to steal.’ 
The root is confined to Teut., and corre- 
sponds only partly to Gr. orepicxw, ‘to 
rob’; perhaps the Teut. J instead of the 
Gr. r is due to heblen (on account of the 
frequent combination of heflen and fteffen). 
A vb, corresponding to the Gr. k\énra, ‘ to 
steal, is preserved in Goth. (comp. Goth. 
hirfan, ‘to steal’). 

ffecif, adj., ‘stiff, rigid, pedantic, formal,’ 
from MidHG. sééf, ‘stiff, fixed, upright, 
brave, stately’; probably a MidG. and 
LG. word. Comp. Du. stijf, AS. st?f (E. 
steff), Ole. stéfr, ‘fixed, stiff’ The Teut. 
root stif, in these cognates, occurs in the 
non-Teut. languages as stip; Lat. stipes, 
‘stake, stick,’ Lith. stipras, ‘strong, firm,’ 
stéptt, ‘to become stiff.’ Comp. also Stift. 

Steig, m., ‘path, footway,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. and OHG. séic (yen. stiges), 
m.; allied to ffeigen, ‘to mount,’ which is 
based on the equiv. MidHG. stigen, OHG. 
stigan, str. vb. The vb. is common to Teut. 
in the same sense ; comp. OSax. sliyan, Du. 
stijgen, AS. stigan (E. to sty), Goth. steigan. 
The Teut. root st?y (comp. also Steg, fteil) 
corresponds to the widely-diffused Aryan 
root stigh, ‘to step, stride,’ which appears 
in Sans, (rare) stigh, ‘to step, stride,’ Gr. 
oreixa, ‘to go,’ Lat. vestigiwm, ‘track, trace,’ 
OSloy. stigngtt, ‘to hasten’; hence the 
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meaning of the verbal root has been modi- 
fied in Teut.—The vb. ffeigern, ‘ to raise, 
increase, put up to auction,’ allied to Mid 
HG. and OHG. steigen, ‘ to cause something 
to ascend, to elevate or extol something,’ 
occurs in early ModHG. only; hence the 
vb. means lit. ‘to cause something to mount 
in price.’ 

ffcif, adj., ‘steep,’ from the equiv. late 
MidHG.stevl, the variants of which, stezgel, 
OHG. steigal, prove the origin of fteif (lit. 
‘mounting’) from the cognates discussed 
under Steig. Comp. Du. steil, AS. stégl, 
s'deger, ‘steep’; to these are allied OHG. 
stécchal, stéhhal, MidHG. stéckel (stéchel), 
‘steep,’ Bay., Alsat. MidHG., and LG. 
Stickel, ‘steep’ (in the UpG. dialects fteil 
seems to be entirely unknown). 

Steir, m., ‘stone,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. and OHG. stem, m.; corresponding 
to Goth. stains, Ole. steinn, AS. stdn, E. 
stone (to which E. dial. steen, ‘ stone vessel,’ 
from AS. sténe, ‘pitcher’ is allied ; comp. 
OHG. steinna, ‘ pitcher’), Du. steen, OSax. 
stén. The common Teut. staino: is related 
pre-historically to OSlov. sténa, ‘wall’ 
(sténtntt, ‘rocky, stony’), as well as to Gr. 
aria, oriov, ‘ pebble.—Steinmefze, sce 
under Mebe (1). 

Steif, m., ‘rump, buttocks’ (with MidG, 
ev instead of eu), from the equiv. MidHG. 
and OHG. stzuz (hence also the early Mod 
HG. variant Steuf), m., corresponding to 
Du. stwit. It is probably based on a Teut. 
sttwot-, which is primit. allied to Lat. stiva, 
‘plough handle,’ 

Sfelle, f., ‘place, spot, situation, office,’ 
from MidHG. stal, m., ‘standing-place’ 
(comp. Stall), or more probably a recent 
derivative of fteflen, MidHG. and OHG. 
stellen, ‘to put up, erect, fix, establish,’ 
a denominative of Teut. stallo-, standing- 
place,’ discussed under Gtalf, From the 
Aryan root stel, ‘to staud’ (an extended 
form of Aryan std, see ftefen), comp. Stuff 
and Gtiel, and especially Gr, o7éAXo, ‘ to put, 
send,’ orddos, ‘expedition,’ Sans, sthdna 
(for sthulna), ‘pillar, sthal, ‘to stand firm.’ 
To this word ftiffen and Gtofle are also 
allied. 

Sfelze, f., ‘stilt, wooden leg,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. stglze, OHG. stelza, f.; cor- 
responding to Du. stel¢, Dan. stylte, Swed. 
stylta, and the equiv. E. stil¢. Probably a 
genuine Teut. word, the early history of 
which is, however, obscure. 

ffentmen, vb., ‘to stem, check, oppose,’ 


from MidHG. and OHG. stemmen (stemen), 
‘to check, restrain, cause to stand.” For 
the root stam, see under ftammeln, ftumm, 
ingeftiim. 

Stempel, m., ‘stamp, die, pestle,’ Mod 
HG. only, properly a LG. word, of which 
the HG. form is stempfel ; comp. Du. stem- 
pel, allied to ftampjen. 

Stengel, m., ‘stem, stalk,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. sfgngel, OHG. stgngil; a 
diminutive of Stange. 

ffeppen, vb. ‘to quilt, stitch,’ from Mid 
HG. stéppen, ‘to prick here and there, sew 
in rows, stitch’; an intensive form from 
the root of Gtift. 

fferber, vb., ‘to die,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. stérben, OHG. stérban, str. vb., 
corresponding to OSax. stéran, Du. sterven, 
AS. steorfan, ‘to die, E. to starve. In East 
Teut. this term is wanting (comp the root 
discussed under tot). Olc., however, pre- 
serves a corresponding starf, n., ‘work, 
trouble, effort,’ to which starfa, ‘to take 
pains,’ and stjarfe, ‘tetanus, locked jaw,’ 
are allied. The parallel development of 
Gr. of kapdvres, ‘the dead,’ from kduva, ‘to 
take pains,’ shows that we may assign, on 
the basis of the Scand. words, the primary 
meaning ‘to torment oneself’ to the West 
Teut. stérban. Unfortunately the early his- 
tory of the Teut. root sterbis obscure. For 
the primit. Aryan root for ‘to die’ see 
under Mord. 

Sferke, f., ‘cow’; see Stirfe. 

Sterling, m., from MidHG. sterlinc (q), 
m., ‘a coin, whence E. sterling. The Mid 
HG. word sterline (sterline) indicates by 
its formation, which is similar to that of 
Pfenning and Schilling, that it is an old 
word ; its early history is, however, obscure. 

Stern, m., ‘star, from the equiv. Mid 
HG stérne, OHG. sterno, m. (OHG. and Mid 
HG, variant stérn) ; comp. Goth. stairné, f., 
Ole. stjarna, f., ‘star’? OHG. stér-no seems 
to be linked with OHG. sun-no, md-no, 
like Goth, stairnd, f., with Goth. sun-ndé, f. ; 
the earlier MidHG. variant stérre, OHG. 
and OSax, stérro, lead to Du. ster, star, AS. 
steorra, EK. star. The primary stem ster is 
common in the same sense to the Aryan 
group (comp. Mond and Sonne) ; to it cor- 
respond Sans. star, Zend stare, Gr. dornp, 
dorpov, Lat. stella (for *sterula). Whether 
this root ster belongs to the Aryan root 
str, ‘to scatter’ (Stern, lit. ‘dispenser of 
light’ ?), or to the Sans. root as, ‘to throw’ 
(Stern, lit. ‘thrower of rays’ ?), is altogether 
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uncertain. To this is allied the ModHG. 
collective Geftirn, n., ‘stars, constellation,’ 
from MidHG. gestirne, OHG. gistirni.— 
Steri, m., ‘stern’ ModHG, only, comes 
from the equiv. E. stern (Ole. stjorn), a de- 
rivative of the root of fteuern. 

Sterg, m., ‘tail, rump, plough handle,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. and OHG. stérz, 
m. ; corresponding to Du. staart, AS. steort, 
E. start, A Teut. root stert, ‘to project’ or 
‘to turn’ (see ftitvzen), has been assumed to 
explain the cognates; others connect it 
with Gr, orép6n, ‘prong, projecting point.’ 

ffef, adj., ‘fixed, stable, constant,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG stete, ONG. state, adj. 
(see the following word); a verbal adj. 
from the root sta in ftehen (lit. ‘that whieh 
-can stand’). To this is allied ffefs, adv., 
‘steadily, constantly, always,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. stetes, properly a gen. of 
the adj. 

ffefig, adj., ‘constant, continual,’ from 
MidHG. stetec (g), with the variant state 
(OHG. stdtz), adj., ‘firm, constant, stable’ ; 
properly a verbal adj. of ftehen. Comp. 
the preceding word. 

Sferter (1.), f., ‘aid, tax, duty, impost,’ 
from MidHG. stiwre, OHG. stiwra, f., ‘duty, 
tax,’ properly ‘aid, contribution, support, 
help.’ With these general meanings the 
following word is connected. 

Steuer (2.),n., ‘rudder, helm,’ from the 
equiv. late MidHG. (MidG.) stiwre, n. ; 
properly a LG. word, originally belonging 
only to the Teutons on the sea-coast (in 
OHG. stiura, f., ‘rudder, stern’); comp. 
stwur, ‘rudder,’ AS, stedr, n. (E. stern, see 
under Stern), Ole. styre, n., ‘helm.’ To 
this is allied ftenern, ‘ to steer, pilot,’ which 
originated under the influence of the sub- 
stantive Steuer, from MidHG. and OHG. 
stiwren, ‘to guide, lead, support’; comp. 
Du. stieren, sturen, AS. stgran, KE. to steer, 
and the equiv. Ole. stra (Goth. stuurjan), 
‘to fix firmly, maintain.’ These cognates, 
on account of their undoubted connection 
with Gteuer, f., ‘duty’ (lit. ‘support’ ?), 
have been linked with Ole. starr, ‘stake, 
and the equiv. Gr. oraupds. 

Sfid, m., ‘prick, thrust,’ from MidHG,. 
stich, OHG. stih (hh), m., ‘prick, point’ 
(comp. Goth. stiks, ‘ period of time’), from 
the root stik (see ftedjen). To this Sfichel, 
m., ‘graving tool, graver,’ from MidHG,. 
stichel, OHG. stihhil, m., ‘sting,’ is allied.— 
ftichelt, vb., ‘to prick, stitch,’ is an inten- 
sive of ftedyen by association with Stic. 


fticken, vb., ‘to stitch, embroider, from 
MidHG. sticken, OHG. sticchen (from Teut. 
*stikjan), wk. vb., ‘to pierce, thrust, stitch, 
embroider. Originally a variant of st¢kan, 
‘to pierce,’ from the root stik (see ftechen, 
Stidh); conrp. E..do stitch, from AS. *sticcan,. 
Du.. stikken.—To this erjticfen, ‘to choke, 
suffocate,’ from the equiv. MidHG. ersticken, 
OHG. wrsticchen, is allied. 

ftiebem, vb., ‘to fly as dust, scatter, 
disperse,’ from the equiv. MidHG., stzeben, 
OHG. stwuban, str.vb. Allied to Du. stuiven, 
and the cognates of Staub; see the latter 
and jtsbern. 

Stief- in compounds is preserved 
throughout the Teut. group only as the 
first component; comp. MidHG.  stief- 
bruoder, -kind, -muoter, -sun, -swester, -tohter, 
-vater ; OHG. stiuf-bruoder, -chint, &e.(Du. 
stief-broeder, -kind, &c.). Corresponding to: 
AS. stedp-sunu, -feder, E. step-father, &c. ; 
Ole. stiapfader. That the word was used 
by itself at an earlier period is indicated 
by the derivatives OHG. stiufen, irstiufen, 
bistiufen, ‘to rob one of his relatives 
(parents or children), AS. Gst#pan, ‘to 
rob.’ All further clue to its early history 
is unfortunately wanting. 

Stiefel, m.,. ‘boot, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. stwel, stivdl (OHG. stivdi?), m.; the 
MidHG. variant stivd] points clearly to a 
loan-word from the equiv. Ital. stivdéle, m. 
(for v equiv. to MidHG. v, f, comp. Bers, 
MKifig), lit. ‘a light summer covering made 
of leather for the feet” (from MidLat. 
estwale, ‘pertaining to summer’). The 
word was borrowed in HG. (it does not 
occur in the other Teut. dialects), probably 
in the 12th cent, 

Siege (1.), f., ‘stair, staircase,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. stiege, OHG. stiega, f.; the 
same as Steg; the broken MidHG. 72 is 
similar to MidHG. wiege, ‘cradle,’ and 
schiec, awry’ (see fchief). 

Stiege (2.), f. (dial, Steig), in the sense 
of ‘score,’ has been derived from the allied 
MidHG. stige, f., ‘stall for small cattle’ 
(Swed. stia, ‘ pigsty’), it being assumed that 
a stall contained twenty sheep. Yet it is 
remarkable that the Crim. Goth. stega was 
used in the 16th cent. in the sense of 
‘score’(comp. Sd; E. score, lit. ‘notch’; 
Du. snees, ‘score,’ lit, ‘row, series’). 

Sfieglif3, m., ‘goldfinch,’ from theequiv. 
MidHG. stigliz, stigeliz (tz), m.; a Slav. 
loan-word ; comp. Czech stehlec (stehlic), 


‘ thistle-finch,’ and also Riebig. 
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Sfiel, m., ‘handle, stalk, pedicle,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG, and OHG. séil, m. 
Phonetically the assumption that the word 
was borrowed from Lat. stilus, ‘style’ (for 
writing), is possible. It is more probable, 
however, that the words are primit. allied, 
on account of AS. stela, steola, ‘ handle’ 
(E, diminutive stalk), and of Gr. orededy, 
oréXexos, ‘handle.’ The cognates of Stall, 
Stolle, and fti{{ may also be primit. allied. 

Stier, m., ‘bull, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. stier, OHG. stior, a common Teut. 
term ; comp. Goth. stvur, AS. steér, E. steer, 
Du. stier. The remarkable variant Olc. 
pjorr, Dan. tyr, Swed. tjur, points to pre- 
eut. tewro- and stewro-; to this OSlov. 
turd, ‘bull, Zend staora, ‘draught cattle,’ 
and the Sans. adj. sthdra, ‘great, mighty’ 
(Ole. stérr, OHG. stért), are perhaps allied. 
Gr. tatpos (whence Lat. taurus) is based, 
as is indicated by Olr. tarb, on a primit. 
form tarwos. 

flier, adj., ‘staring,’ Mod HG. only; allied 
to ftarv. 

Stiff (1.), m., ‘peg, tack, style, pencil,’ 
from MidHG. stzft (stéft), m., ‘sting, thorn, 
peg,’ OHG. stéft, m., ‘peg’ <A specifically 
HG. word, which is probably derived from 
the Aryan root stip, ‘to project,’ appearing 
in fteif. Lat. stépes, ‘stake, trunk (of a tree),’ 
has also been connected with the same 
root. 

Stiff (2.), n., ‘charitable foundation, 
monastery,’ from early MidHG, séfzft, m. 
and n.,‘ foundation, establishing, building, 
ecclesiastical foundation,’ also ‘founding, 
regulation, arrangement,’ to which MidHG. 
stoften, ‘to found, build, arrange, regulate, 
devise, contrive, cause, is allied. While 
the subst. is unknown to OHG., the OHG. 
vb. stiften occurs with the same meaning 
as the MidHG. vb. (comp. Du. sticht, 
stichten). The ht of AS. stehtan, ‘to regu- 
late, incite,’ is abnormal; like Ole. stét, 
‘stone floor, foundation, it seems to point 
to a Teut. root stihw, ‘to build, found.’ 
The meaning of these cognates precludes 
any connection with Gtift (1). 

(till, adj., ‘still, silent, quiet,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG., stale, OHG. (OSax.) stilla ; 
corresponding to the equiv. Du, ste, AS. 
stille, K. still (adj. and adv.). A derivative 
of the Aryan root stel, ‘to stand’ (see Stall, 
fteflen, and Gtoffe), with which Sans, sthdnu 
(for sthalnw), ‘standing, immovable,’ is also 
allied.— tillers, vb., ‘to still, pacify,’ from 
MidHG. and OHG, stillen, ‘to cause to be 


still, bring to a standstill’ (I. to stull), is a 
derivative of ftiff. 

Stinume, f., ‘voice, sound,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. stimme, OHG. stimma, f., 
of which the older variant, stimna, cor- 
responds to OSax. stémna (sténuma), AS. 
stémn, stefn (E. dial. steven, ‘noise, cry’), 
Goth. stibna, ‘voice.’ It is uncertain whe- 
ther *stebné- or stibné- is the older form. 
The connection with Gr. ordua, ‘mouth,’ 
is dubious. 

ftinken, vb., ‘to stink, from MidHG. 
stinken, OHG. stinchan. In OHG. and 
early MidHG. the verb signifies ‘to emit 
a smell,’ and may even mean ‘to give forth 
a fragrant odour’; in MidHG. the modern 
meaning prevails. In AS. too, stincan may 
mean ‘to emit a fragrant odour’ or ‘to 
stink’; comp. E. to stink. ‘This West 
Teut. meaning, ‘to emit a (pleasant or 
unpleasant) smell’ (and also ‘to perceive 
by smell, to scent’), can scarcely be recon- 
ciled with Goth. steggan, ‘to push,’ and 
Scand. stokkva, ‘to leap, squirt, hasten.’ It 
is probably more closely connected with 
Gr. rayyés, ‘rancid’ (comp, Gr. radpos, equiv. 
to Goth. stiur). 

Stirvn, f., ‘forehead, brow,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. sterne, OHG. stirna (for 
*stermja), f. ; a specifically HG. word (yet 
also in AS. steornéde, ‘frontosus’?), for 
which Du. voorhoofd, AS. foranhedfod, E. 
forehead (OlIc, enne, Goth. *anbi, OHG. 
endi, equiv. to Lat. antiae), occur. In 
Bay., Hirn is generally used instead of 
Stirn. The form *stermjé- has been con- 
nected with Gr. orépyoy, ‘breast,’ while 
‘broad’ is assumed to be the intermediate 
idea, which is deduced from the root ster, 
in Lat. sternere and Gr. orpdvvumn, ‘to spread 
out’; comp. OSlov. strana, ‘ district.’ 

ftsbern, vb., ‘to fly about, drift, drizzle,’ 
ModHG, only, allied to earlier ModHG. 
Stober, m., MidHG. stduber, ‘hound, which 
is derived from MidHG. stéuben, ‘to scare 
up, start up, chase away’; the latter is a 
factitive of ftieben. To this is allied Mod 
HG. Geftdber, n., ‘drifting, formed from 
MidHG. stéuben, ‘to raise dust.’ 

ffochen, vb., ModHG. only, equiv. to 
E. to stoke ; a derivative of the Aryan root 
stug, ‘to push, thrust,’ discussed under 
Sto. 

Sfock, m., ‘stick, staff” from MidHG. 
stoc (ck), OHG. stoc (cch), m., ‘stick, staff, 
trunk’ (of a tree, &.) ; corresponding to 
Du, stok, AS. stocc, E. stock, Ole, stokkr. 
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The primary meaning ‘stake, club, stick,’ 
leads to the Sans, root tuj, ‘to brandish or 
hurl weapons, set in violent motion’ (for 
Sans. ¢, equiv. to Teut. st, comp. Stier). 
From Teut. are derived the Rom, class, 
Ital. stocco, ‘rapier.’ Allied also to Stitd. 

Stoff, m., ‘stuff, material, matter,’ Mod 
HG. only, borrowed, like Du. stof, E. stuff, 
from Rom. Comp. the equiv. Fr. éoffe, 
Ital. stoffa, f., the origin of which has not 
been explained. 

Stoffel, mn., ‘foolish fellow,’ an.abbrev. 
of Ghriftoph ; comp. Mese and Mitpel. 

ffShre1, vb., ‘to groan,’ ModHG. only, 

roperly a LG. word. Comp. the equiv. 

u. stenen, AS. stunian, Olc. stynja. The 
verbal root ster, ‘to groan, is common to 

_Teut.; comp. Sans, stan, ‘to rustle, roar, 

Gr. oréva, ‘to groan, roar,’ OSlov. stenjq, 
‘to groan, The root sten is a variant 
of the Aryan root ten, discussed under 
Domnern, 

Stolle, f., Stoller, m., ‘prop, post, 
gallery (of a mine),’ from MidHG. stolle, 
OHG. stollo, m., ‘support, post.’ Derived, 
like Stall, ftellen, and ftilf, from the root stal, 
which appears also in Sans. sthdnd, The 
latter points, like OHG, stollo (from *stol- 
no-), to Aryan stelnd, ‘post’; for lJ from 
nm comp, voll and Wolffe. 

ftolperi, vb., ‘to stumble, trip,’ early 
ModHG. only, an imitative form like 
holpern. 

ffol3, adj., ‘proud, hanghty, arrogant,’ 
from MidHG., late OHG. stolz, ‘foolish, 
arrogant, stately, splendid, magnificent, 
high-minded.’ The assumption that the 
word was borrowed from Lat. stultus, 
‘foolish,’ whence Ital. stolto, ‘ foolish,’ does 
not meet the case, for OFr. estowt, ‘arro- 
gant, bold,’ is borrowed from pre-HG, 
*stolto-, the meaning of which is scarcely 
explicable by Lat. stultus, only MidHG, 
stolz, ‘foolish,’ shows the influence of the 
Lat. and Ital. signification. Teut. *stolto- 
is considered to be cognate with Stele. 
E. stout seems to be borrowed from Mid 
Du. stout (for stolt), with a different 
development in meaning. — $fol3, m., 
‘pride,’ is a subst. lately formed from the 
adj. 

‘Stapfel, Stdpfel, m., ‘stopper, cork,’ 
a ModHG. derivative of ffopfer, vb., ‘to 
stuff, cram, mend,’ MidHG, stopfen, OHG. 
*stopfén, of which a variant stoppén, wk. 
vb., ‘to stuff,’ occurs ; to the latter, Du. stop- 
pen, AS. forstoppian, E. to stop, correspond, 


The assumption that the word was bor- 
rowed from MidLat. stwppare, ‘to stop 
with tow’ (from Lat. stwppu, ‘tow’; comp. 
Ital. stoppare, Fr. étoupper),is open to objec- 
tion, It is more closely related to Mid, 
HG. stupfen,-stiipfen, OHG. stopféin, ‘to 
pierce.’ With the implied Aryan root 
stup (twp) is connected Sans. stump (twmp), 
‘to pu-h, thrust’ (Gr. rimre 2). 

Stoppel, f,, ‘stubble, properly a MidG. 
and LG. form; in genuine HG. we have 
UpG. Supfel, from MidHG. stupfel, OHG. 
stupfila, f.; comp. the equiv. Du. stoppel, 
E. stubble, and OSwed. stubb. Whether the 
cognates are borrowed from Lat. stipula 
(late Lat. stupila, equiy. to Ital. stoppin, 
Fr, étouble, ‘stubble’) is uncertain ; nor 
has it been decided what connection there 
is between the Teut. word and its non- 
Teut. representatives (such as OSloy. stzblo, 
‘stubble’). On the other hand, the root- 
syllable of Stoppel with that of ftopfen may 
point to Aryan stup, ‘to prick, pierce,’ or 
rather it may with Ole. sté&pa, ‘to pro- 
ject’ (to which E. steeple, from steep, is 
allied), be traced back to primary meaning, 
‘to stand out rigid, jut, project.’ It might 
also be connected with the nasalised cog- 
nates of Stumyp, which, with Swiss stzbes, 
KE. stub, and Ole. stéfr, stafe, stump, pre- 
sume a Teut. root stwp, sizb, ‘to hew off? 

ffopper, vb., ‘to stop,’ ModHG, only ; 
borrowed, like other nautical terms, from 
LG. Comp. E. to stop and Bord. 

Sfdpfel, m., see Stbypjel. 

Sfdr, m., ‘sturgeon,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. stére, stiire, OHG. sturo, sturio, 
m.; corresponding to Du. stewr, AS. styrja 
(styra). The Teut. term stwrjo passed in 
the form sturto (MidLat.) into Rom. ; 
comp. Ital. storione, Fr. estwrgeon, whence 
the equiv. E. sturgeon. The origin of the 
Teut. word is obscure. 

Stord, m., ‘stork, from the equiv. 
MidHG. storch (variant storc, whence Stor, 
common to UpG. and West Thuring.) ; 
OHG. storah (hh), also store, m.; comp. AS. 
store, E. stork, and the equiv. Ole. storkr. 
Its prehistoric connection with Gr. répyos, 
‘vulture,’ is dubious. On the other hand, 
the Slav. cognates, OSlov. stirkz, Russ. 
stercht, ‘stork,’ must have been borrowed 
from OTeut. 

ffSreit, vb., ‘to stir up, disturb, poke, 
rake, from MidHG. stwren, OHG. stéren 
(stérren from *stérjan, *staurjan), wk. vb., 
‘to scatter, destroy, annihilate’; to these 
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are allied North Fris. sttwren, and with 
gradation AS. styrian, E. to stir, but hardly 
the cognates of fiveuen, The early history 
is obscure.. 

Sforren, m., ‘stump of a tree,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG., storre, OHG. storvo, m., 
which is connected with OHG. storrén, Mid 
HG. storren, ‘to stand out,. project’ (Goth. 
andstaarran, ‘to grumble, murmur’ ; root 
star, see ftarr. To thisis allied ftérrig, adv., 
‘stubbornly, obstinately,” ModHG. only ; 
lit. ‘ clod-like, of the nature of a clod.’ 

ffoRert, vb., ‘to push, thrust,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. siézen, OHG. stézan, str. 
vb., corresponding to Goth. stautan, OSax. 
stétan, Du. 'stooten. The common Teut. 
strong verbal root staut corresponds in non- 
Teut. to. an Aryan root tud, by gradation 
taud, which appears in Lat. tundo,.‘ to beat, 
bruise, stun’ (Lat. tudes, ‘hammer’), and 
the Sans. root tud, ‘to push, thrust’; for 
Teut. st, equiv. to Aryan ¢, comp. Stier and 
Stord. See the following word. 

ffofferi, vb., ‘to stutter, stammer,’ Mod 
HG. only (in Swab, gaksen, Austr. Stiickezen),, 
formed from MidG. and LG., in which 
stotteren (so. too in Du.),is an intensive of 
stoten, ‘to push, thrust’ (ftettern, lit. ‘ to 
stumble repeatedly’); corresponding to 
I. to stutter. See the preceding word. 

Sfof3, m., ‘stump of a tree,’ ModHG. 
only ; early history obscure. 

fivack, adj. ‘extended, direct, tense,’ 
from MidHG. strac (ch), ‘ straight, tight,” to 
which ModHG. ftracts, adv.,, ‘straightway, 
immediately, from MidHG. strackes, is 
allied ; so too ModHG. ftvecfen, ‘to stretch, 
extend. 

Strafe, f., “punishment, penalty, fine,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. (rare), strdfe, f. ; 
OHG. *strdfa, f., is, like the verb corre- 
sponding to ModHG. and MidHG. strafen, 
‘to punish,’ not recorded. The cognates 
are specifically HG. (whence Du. straf), 
and are wanting in the other Teut. dialects, 
The late appearance of the word does not 
prove that it was borrowed. ‘The history 
of the cognates is obscure. 

ftraff, adj., ‘stretched, tense, tight,’ from 
MidHG. (rare) straf( ff), ‘tense, strict’; 
ae ae! a LG. word corresponding to 

u. straf. Its early history is, however, 
obscure. It has been supposed that Ital. 
strappare, ‘to tear out,’ is borrowed from 
Teut. by assuming a root strap, ‘to draw’ ; 
hence ftraff, lit. ‘drawn tight’ ?, 

Strabl, m., ‘ray, beam,’ from MidHG. 


strdal, strale, m.andf., OHG. strdla, f., ‘arrow, 
flash of lightning’ (OHG. donerstrd/a, ‘ flash 
of lightning’) ; corresponding to Du. straal, 
AS. strél, ‘arrow.’ These West Teut. cog- 
nates (whence Ital. strale, ‘arrow’) are 
closely connected with OSlov. stréla, ‘arrow’ 
(whence Russ. stréd, ‘arrow,’ hence Strelite, 
lit. ‘marksman, archer’). To these are 
allied firahlen, ‘to beam, radiate’ (occurring 
in ModHG only), and also the following 
word, 

Strable, f., ‘comb,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG., strel, m., to which ModHG. and 
MidHG. strelen, ‘to comb,’ is allied ; the 
equiv. OHG. vb. strdlen (*strdllen, *stra- 
lian) presumes also for OHG. a subst. stral, 
meaning ‘comb,’ It is not improbable that 
the separate teeth of the comb were re- 
garded as arrows, rays.. 

Strabne, f., ‘skein, hank,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. strén, stréne, OHG. stréno, 
m., corresponding to MidDu. strene, Du. 
streen.. Its connection with the preceding 
word is uncertain. — 

ffranint, adj., ‘dense, vigorous, huge.’ 
ModHG. only, a LG. word ; corresponding 
to Du. stram, North Fris. straam, ‘bolt 
upright.’ 

ffrantpeln, vb., ‘to kick, struggle,’ Mod 
HG. only, orig. a LG. word ; comp. Du. 
strompelen, ‘to stumble, stagger” Its early 
history is obscure. 

Strand, m., ‘strand, beach,” from late 
MidHG, (MidG.) strant (d), m., adopted as 
a literary term from LG.; comp. Du. 
strand, AS. strand, KE. strand, Olc.,. strgnd. 
These cognates, from which OFr. érain is 
borrowed, cannot be traced farther back. 
To this is allied the Mod HG. ftranden, equiv. 
to Du. stranden, E. to strand, Comp. Ufer. 

Strang, m., ‘rope, string, halter, trace,’ 
from MidHG. strane, strange, m. and f., 
OHG. strang, m., ‘string, rope’; comp. 
Du. streng, AS. streng, E. string, Olc..strengr, 
‘string, strap.’ This Teut. strangi- seems 
to be the adj. ftreng (lit. ‘strong’), used as a 
subst. Yet Strang, like Gr. orpayyddn, 
‘string, and Lat. stringere, ‘to. draw tight,’ 
might be connected with an Aryan root 
strenk (streng), ‘to turn,’ 

Strafe, tf, ‘street, road, from the equiv. 
MidHG. strdze, f., OHG. straza, f. ; a com- 
mon West Teut. term; comp. Du.. straat, 
AS. strét, E. street, OSwed. strata, ‘road,’ 
ModSwed. strat (OIc. stréti and OSwed. 
strett are derived from OE.). The form 
strdta, ‘street,’ was borrowed in the Ist cent. 
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(perhaps contemporaneously with fund, 
Gack, Mine, &c.) from MidLat, stréta (sil, 
“wv, lit. ‘paved road’) before the Lat. ¢ was 
softened to din Rom. ; comp. Ital. strada, 
Span. estrada, Fr. (dial.) ¢irée, to which 
‘Olt, srath, ‘ street,’ is allied, 

ftrauben, vb., ‘to ruffle or bristle up, 
resist, from MidHG. *striwhen (for which 
strvubeln occurs), OHG. strdben, wk. vb., 
also MidHG. strdben, OHG. strdbén, ‘to 
stand motionless, look fixedly, rise aloft, 
bristle up, resist.’ Comp. MidHG. str@p (b), 
‘bristling up,’ strobeleht, strabeleht, ‘ bristly.’ 
To this ftveifet is allied. In the non-Teut, 
languages indubitable cognates of the 
genuine Teut. root stritb, ‘to be coarse, are 
wanting ; yet. comp, Gr. orpu@vds, ‘ bitter, 

‘firm, stout? ?. 

- Strauch, m., ‘shrub, bush,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. strédch, m. (to which the 
ModHG,. collective Geftrauch is allied) ; 
wanting in OHG. Corresponding to Du. 
strwik, ‘shrub’ (also Du. stronk, ‘shrub,’ 
equiv. to LG. Stvunf, with a nasalised root 
syllable), The stem is not found in other 
languages ; the relation of the cognates of 
ModHG. ftrauchef is dubious. 

ffraucheln, vb., ‘to stumble,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. strécheln, an intensive form 
of OHG. strahhén, strahhén, ‘to stumble’ ; 
it corresponds to the equiv. Du. strutkelen. 
To this is allied the root vb. Ole. sirjaka, 
‘to stroke, rub’; but ModHG. Striud) is 
scarcely connected with this Tent. root 
strak, ‘to glide’ (at all events ftrandyeln is 
not ‘to entangle oneself in bushes’). It is 
uncertain whether Gr. orpevyecOa, ‘to grow 
tired,’ is a cognate. 

Strauf (1.), m., ‘quarrel conflict, fight, 
from the equiv. MidHG, str#3, m. ; to this 
MidHG. striuzen, ‘to resist,’ AS. stritian, 
‘to quarrel,’ is allied, 

Strauf (2.), m., ‘crest, tuft, nosegay,’ 
from the equiv. late MidHG. *str@3, m., 
which may be inferred from gestriwze and 
siriuzach, ‘cluster of bushes,’ 

Strauf (3.), m., ‘ostrich, from the 
equiv. MidHG. and OHG. straz, m.; it 
seems to be rather a corruption of late Lat. 
s'rathio, ‘ ostrich, on which AS. sirgta is 
based (comp. Ital. struzzo, Fr. autruche, 
whence &, ostrich), than a permutation of 

re-HG. *stréto-. The word may have been 
betmindd contemporaneously with $fau. 
On the other hand, a direct connection with 
Gr. erpovdior, or rather 7 peydAn orpovd6os, 
S ostrich’ (erpodOos, ‘sparrow’), is impos- 


sible. Moreover, it is remarkable that the 
Germans say Yogel Stranf, in the same 
way as the Fr. autruche (Span. av-estruz) 
from avistrutio, is linked with Lat. avis. 

fireben, vb., ‘to strive, struggle, en- 
deavour, from MidHG. strében, wk. vb., 
‘to move violently, exert oneself, contend,’ 
The OHG., strong verb corresponding to 
the non-recorded wk. vb. *strébén would 
be *stréban (*strifan 2), as is assumed by the 
Rom. loan-words. Comp. OFr. estriver, 
‘to fight, wrestle, estrif, ‘contest,’ whence 
E. to strive, strife, are borrowed. 

firecken, vb., ‘to stretch, extend,’ from 
MidHG. strecken, OHG. strecchen, wk. vb., 
“to straighten, make tense, extend, stretch’ ; 
corresponds to Du. strekken, AS. strectean, 
K. to stretch. The corresponding adj. ftrac 
(comp. also OHG. stracchén, ‘to be ex- 
tended’), points to a Teut. root strak (for 
srak, a variant of rak in recfen?), which is 
perhaps connected with the root of Strang 
and ftrenge. It is doubtful whether the 
HG. cognates are borrowed from Ital. 
straccare, ‘to exhaust, fatigue,’ 

ftreichen, vb., ‘to rub,” from MidHG. 
strichen, str. vb., ‘to smooth, make strokes, 
draw, rub, besmear,’ OHG. strihhan, str. 
vb., §to rub.’ To this is allied the Mod 
HG. wk. vb. ftreidhen, from MidHG. streiehen 
(OHG. strethhén), wk. vb., ‘to graze, touch, 
stroke,’ as well as ModHG, Streih, m., from 
MidHG. séreich, m., ‘blow, cut, stroke,’ and 
ModHG. Strid, m., from MidHG. and 
OHG. strich, m., ‘stroke, line’ (comp. Goth. 
striks). The correspondences in the other 
Teut. dialects are Du. strijken, AS. strican, 
EK. to strike (whence stroke). With the pre- 
Teut. root str? are connected Lat. stringere, 
‘to strip off, unsheath, touch, graze slightly,’ 
Lat. stréga, ‘stroke,’ OSlov. strigg (striste), 
‘to shear, cut off.’ 

Streifer, m., ‘stripe, streak, from late 
MidH@G., stretf, m., ‘expedition,’ allied to 
MidHG. strecfen (strevpfen), wk. vb., ‘to 
glide, march, roam’; comp. Du. strippen, 
“to strip off leaves’ (streep, ‘stripe, streak, 
stroke’). Further cognates are wanting. 

fireifer, vb., ‘to graze slightly, strip 
off, from MidHG. stréwfen (stroufen), wk. 
vb., besides which a rare form, striefen, 
‘to skin, flay, chastise? occurs. OHG. 
*stroufen and Goth. *strawpjan are also 
indicated by Du. stroopen, ‘to strip, strip 
off leaves, make predatory excursions,’ AS, 
bestr@pan, E. to strip. ModHG, ftriuben is 
also more remotely allied. Prehistoric 
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cognates of the Teut. root straup are want- 
ing, For ModHG. ei, equiv. to MidHG. 
éu, see Schleife. 

Streif, m., ‘dispute, quarrel, strife,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. and OHG, strit, 
m.; allied to ModHG. ftreiten, MidHG. 
striten, OHG. stritan, str. vb., ‘to quarrel, 
fight? OHG, einstriti, ‘stubborn,’ OSax. 
sirtd, ‘zeal,’ and Ole. stridr, * stubborn, 
severe, strong,’ show that Streit has gone 
through the same development of meanings 
as Krieg (lit. exertion’); Ole. sirid, n., 
‘pain, grief, oppression,’ is, however, re- 
markable (yet comp. the cognates of Mod 
HG. tapfer). Pre-historic cognates of the 
Teut. root stréd (for stré?, sri?) are wanting ; 
yet comp. Sans. sridh, ‘enemy.’ 

ffreng, adj., ‘strict, severe, stern,’ from 
MidHG. strenge, adj., OHG. strengi, ‘strong, 
brave, hard, unfriendly’ (to which the ady. 
MidHG. strange, OHG. strango, is allied) ; 
comp. OSax. strang, Du. streng, AS. and 
E. strong, and the equiv. Ole. strangr. Its 
connection with Strang (ftvenge, lit. ‘ tense’) 
has been already suggested, yet comp. also 
Lett. stringt, ‘to grow tight, withered’— 
[frengen (in anjtrengen, from MidHG. and 
OHG. strengen, ‘to press, urge, is a nomi- 
nal verb. 

Streu, f., ‘litter, bed of straw,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. sétrou, f., allied to ftreuen, 
from theequiv. MidHG., stréuwen (strouwen), 
OHG. strewen (strowwen), wk. vb. To this 
correspond Goth. straujan, OSax. strewian, 
Du. stroovyen, AS. streowian, EK. to strew. 
The common Teut. strawan (to which 
GStref) is allied), whence Ital. sdrajarsi, ‘ to 
stretch away,’ is borrowed, is connected in 
some inexplicable manner with the Aryan 
root ster (strd), in Lat. sternere, Gr. oropév- 
yup, orporvvyjt, and the Sans, root str, ‘ to 
strew.’ 

Sfrich, see ftreidhen. 

Strick, m., ‘string, cord, from the equiv. 
MidHG, and OHG, stric (ck), m. Its con- 
nection with Strang or ftreiden is dubious ; 
it is rather related to Sans. sraj, ‘ winding, 
twisted ornament,’ or Sans. rajju, ‘string’ 
(for Teut. str from Aryan sr, comp. Sdiwefter, 
Strom, and jtreden).—Mod HG. ftricken, ‘to 
knit, from MidHG. stricken, OHG. striechen, 
‘to lace, clasp, plait,’ is probably a deriva- 
tive. 

Sfriegel, m., ‘currycomb,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG, strigel, OHG. strigil, m. ; 
to this ftviegeln, ‘ to comb, from the equiv. 
MidHG., strigelen, is allied. The word is 


borrowed from Lat. strigilis, ‘scraper (used 
by bathers), flesh-brush’ (Ital. stregghia, 
streglia, Fr. étrille, ‘curryeomb’). It is 
scarcely related directly to ftretdhen (Aryan 
root strik, strzg). 

Strieme, m. and f,, ‘stripe, streak, scar, 
from MidHG. strieme (strevme, strime), m., 
‘stripe’; OHG. strimo (to which sirimil, 
MidHG. striémel, is allied), ‘stripe,’ is an 
isolated relic of a Teut.-Aryan root str, 
which is not found elsewhere. 

Strippe, f., ‘string, strap, band,’ a MidG. 
and LG. form for the genuine MidHG. 
striipfe. Yet comp. also Swiss struppe, 
‘strap, : 

Strobel, m., ‘pine cone, strobile,” Mod 
HG. only, allied to MidHG. strobelen, OHG. 
strobalén. See ftrauben. 

Stroh, m., ‘straw,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. and OHG. stré (gen. strawes, strawwes, 
stréwes), n, ; acommon Teut. word, Comp. 
Du. stroo, AS. streaw, E. straw, Ole. stra 
(Goth, *strawa-), n, Its connection with 
jivenen is evident, yet its exact relation is 
uncertain (Stroh, lit. ‘hangings, embossed 
paper’ ?). 

Sfrom, m., ‘stream, torrent, current,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. strém (strowm), 
OHG. strowm; common to Teut. in the 
form straumo-. Comp. OSax. strém, Du. 
stroom, AS. stream, EK. stream, and the equiv. 
Ole. straumr. Teut. strawmo- for srou-mo- 
is based on the Aryan root srd (srou), ‘to 
flow, which appears in Gr. £é (for *opeFo ; 
pvors, ‘flowing,’ for sru-ti-s), Sans. root sru, 
‘to flow, Olx. sruth, ‘river,’ and sruaim 
(base srowmen), ‘stream. For the evolu- 
tion of Aryan sr to str see Sdhwejter and 
Strick, 

ffrofgen, vb., ‘to be puffed up, teem, 
boast of, from the equiv. late MidHG. 
strotzen, wk. vb. The Teut. root strit, 
which is not widely diffused, appears in 
E. strut (to which Ole. brétenn, ‘ swollen,’ 
is allied ; comp. Ole. pjérr, equiv. to HG. 
Stier). To this ModHG., Strauf, ‘ contest, 
with the evolved meaning ‘to swell with 
anger,’ and its cognates are allied ?, 

Strudel, m., ‘eddy, whirlpool, vortex, 
from the equiv. late MidHG. strudel, m. 
A graded form from OHG. strédan, str. vb., 
‘to roar, bubble’ ; Lat. strédere, ‘to whiz, 
is not connected with the HG. cognates. 

Sirumtpf, m., ‘stocking, from MidHG, 
strumpf, m., ‘stump, trunk (of a tree, of a 
body)’ These meanings of the MidHG. 
word show that it is equivalent to the fol- 
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lowing word (*strumpo- for *strungo-?). 
The ModHG. sense results from the origi- 
nally current compound Sojenftrumpf (hence 
lit. ‘the end of the hose, short hose’). 

Strunk, m., ‘trunk, stem, stump,’ from 
the equiv. late MidHG. strunc, m., which, 
like the preceding word and Gtraudy, points 
to a Teut. root strik. It corresponds to 
Du. stronk. 

ftruppig, adj., ‘rough, bristly, scrubby,’ 
see ftrdubeln. Geytritpp, ‘brambles, bushes,’ is 
a collective term formed froni itin ModHG. 

Stube, f., ‘room, chamber, from Mid 
HG. stube, OHG. stuba, f., ‘room with 
means for heating, sitting-room, bath- 
room’; common to OTeut.; comp. Du. stoof, 
‘foot-stove, drying-room,’ AS. stofa, E. 
stove, Ole. stofa, ‘room, bathroom with a 
stove” Although the Romance origin of 
the cognates is impossible (Ital. stufa, Fr. 
étuve, ‘sweating-room, stove,’ are certainly 
borrowed from Teut.), this does not prove 
that the words are genuinely Teut. The 
word stuba was adopted in Finn. as tupa, in 
Lith, as stuba ; comp. OSlov. dstdéba, dzba, 
Hung. szoba, Turk. soba, ‘room.’ The pri- 
mary meaning of the Teut. word is ‘ heated 
room,’ as may be inferred from Du. stoven, 
‘to stew, warm up’ (whence Ital. stufare, 
Fr. etwver, ‘to foment’). 

Sfiiber, m., Wafernftiiber, m., ‘ fillip,’ 
ModH@G. only, allied to LG. stubben, ‘to 
push’ In the sense of ‘stiver’ (a coin), 
the word, which first occurs in ModHG., 
is obscure ; it is, however, met with as Du. 
stuiwer and Swed. styfver. 

fitch, n., ‘ piece, article,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG, stzicke, OHG. stucchi, n.; a com- 
mon Teut. word ; comp. OSax. stukki, Du. 
stuk, AS. styéée, Ole. stykke, n., ‘piece.’ 
Allied to Sto, and, like the latter word, 
probably means lit. ‘that which is cut off 
or hewn to pieces.’ The secondary mean- 
ing ‘bark’ of OHG. stuccht is indicated by 
Ital. stucco, ‘ gypsum, stucco,’ whence again 
ModHG, Stuck, ‘stucco,’ m., Stucatur, f., 
*stucco-work,’ 

Stufe, f., ‘step, degree, grade,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG., stwofe, OHG, stuofa, f., both 
of which are rare (comp. Du. stoep, ‘ thres- 
hold’), A graded form from the root stap, 
‘to go’ (AS. stépol, ‘ footprint’), which ap- 
pears in ModHG. Gtaffel and E. to step. 
Comp. also Yritt in the sense of Stufe. 

ftufen, ffofert, vb., ‘to cook slowly,’ 
ModHG., only, from LG, Comp. Du. stoven 
under Stube, 


Stubl, m., ‘chair, seat,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. and OHG. stuol, m. ; correspond- 
ing to OSax. stél, Du. stoel, AS. stél, E. stool, 
Ole, stéll. A common Teut. noun, derived 
from the Aryan root std, ‘to stand’ (see 
ftehen), or from the Aryan root stad, ‘to 
put, place’ (see ftelfen), hence Gtubl, lit. 
‘stand, frame’? It corresponds in the non- 
Teut. languages to Lith. pastélas, ‘stand, 
frame,’ OS lov. stolz, ‘seat, throne,’ Gr. orAn, 
‘pillar,’ 

Stulpe, f., ‘pot-lid, coat-cuff”? ModHG, 
only, from LG. Comp. Du. s/ulp, ‘lid of 
a stewpot,’ and stulpen, ‘to cover with a 
lid” whence ModHG. ftiilpen, ‘to put on a 
lid? (stelpen, ‘ to check,’ to which Ole. stélpe, 
‘ post,’ is allied). Early history obscure. 

ffumnt, adj., ‘dumb, silent, from the 
equiv. MidHG. and OHG,. (and OSax.) 
stum (mm); corresponding to Du. stom, 
‘dumb.’ Its connection with the cognates 
of ftammeln (root stam) is undoubted. Mid 
HG. stemmen, OHG. stemmen (from stam- 
jan), ‘to stop, check’ (comp. ftemmen and 
ungeftiim), shows that ftammeln and ftumm 
fein mean lit. ‘to falter (in speaking).’ 

Stunmmel, m., ‘stump, from MidHG. 
stummel, stumbel, OHG. stumbal, m., ‘ piece 
cut off, stump’; properly an adj. used as 
a subst., from OHG. stwmbal, MidHG. 
stumbel, ‘mutilated.’ Tnis word is based 
(like the equiv, OHG, and MidHG. stumpf, 
adj. and subst. ; see €tumpf) on a pre-Teut. 
root sthmb, ‘to mutilate, which appears in 
Lith. stémbras, ‘stump, stambras, stembris, 
and stémbras, ‘ stem, stalk,’ st@mbas, ‘trunk, 
stump,’ stambds, ‘ coarse.’—To this vevrftiim- 
men, vb., ‘to mutilate, from the equiv. 
MidHG. verstdéimbelen, OHG. stumbildn, is 
allied. 

Sfump, m., ‘stump,’ a LG. form for 
HG. Stumpf, MidHG. and OHG. stumpf. 
Corresponding to Du. stomp, E. stump (also 
Ole. star, ‘stump’?). (ModHG, Stitmper, 
‘pungler, blunderer,’ lit. ‘mutilated per- 
son,’ is also properly LG.; comp, Du. 
stomper). The adj. ftumpf, ‘lopped, docked, 
blunt,’ comes from the equiv. OHG,. and 
MidHG. stumpf; Du. stomp, ‘blunt.’ Its 
connection with Stummel is certain ; be-~ 
sides the Teut. root stwmb (Aryan stemp), 
in ModHG. Stummel, we have to assume 
an equiv. root stump (Aryan stemb), which 
appears in Lith, stambras, ‘ stump.’ — 
Stiimper, m., ‘bungler, blunderer,’ early 
ModHG, only, is a derivative of the LG, 
form Stump. 
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ffuntpf, adj., see the preceding word. 

Stunde, f., ‘hour, time, league,’ from 
MidHG. stunde, OHG. stunta, f., ‘time, 
period of time’ (the ModHG., signification 
‘hora’ first occurs in late MidHG., the 
primary meaning was ‘undefined period’), 
Corresponding to OSax. stwnda, AS. stund, 
E. dial. stound, Ole. stund, ‘space of time’ ; 
Du. stond, ‘moment.’ The pre-historic con- 
nections of the word (perchance with Gtant, 
geftanden; hence Stunde, ‘rest, repose’ ?) 
are uncertain. 

ftupfer, vb., ‘ to poke, push,’ from Mid 
HG. and OHG. stupfen (stéipfen). See 
under ftopfer. 

ffuven, vb., ‘to stare at,’ ModHG. only. 
A graded form, from ftavv. 

Sturm, m., ‘storm, tumult,’ from Mid 
HG. and OHG. sturm, m., ‘ tempest, fight’ ; 
comp. Du. storm, AS. and E. storm, and 
the equiv. Ole. stormr. From the common 
Teut. storm (stwrm) are derived the Ro- 
mance cognates, Ital. stormo, ‘concourse, 
encounter, quarrel,’ which proves the pri- 
mitive use of the word in the figurative 
sense of ‘fight’ (E. stowr is based on the 
corresponding OFr. estowr). The Tent. 
root stur is a relic of the Aryan root ser (sr 
from stur?), to which Gr. épyn, ‘attack, 
impact,’ Sans, root sr, ‘to stream, hasten,’ 
belong (for str from sr, see Sdwefter and 
Strom). Others prefer to regard the word 
as primitively cognate with Lat. sternere, 
‘to throw down, 

ftiixzen, vb., ‘to hurl, overturn, over- 
throw, sink, plunge,’ from MidHG. stdirzen, 
OHG. sturzen (from *sturzjan, *stwrtjan), 
wk. vb., ‘to hurl, sink, turn, cover by in- 
verting’; corresponding to Du. storten. 
Allied probably to E. to: start (to startle, 
from AS. steartlian). The early history 
of the Teut. root stert (to which GSterz is 
allied ?) cannot be traced farther back. 

Sfute, f., “mare, from MidHG. stuot, 
f., ‘breeding stud, mare’ (for the evolution 
of a collective meaning see Ramerad and 
Frauenzimmer), OHG. stuta, f., ‘drove of 
horses.’ Corresponding to AS, stéd, equiv. 
to KE. stud, AS. stéda (E. steed), ‘stallion’ ; 
Ole. st65, ‘stud, number of horses, and 
stedda (from *stcédda), f., ‘mare’; comp. 
also Mid. stott, ‘horse.’ ModHG, Geftiit,n., 
‘stud,’ is a recent collective form. OSlov. 
stado, Lith. stodas, ‘drove of horses,’ are 
clearly related to the Teut. cognates, but 
they may with as good reason be regarded 
as loan-words; yet comp. Lith. sténé, 
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‘stable’ (for horses). The whole of the 
cognates are connected with the Aryan 
root std, ‘to stand’ (OHG. stwota, lit. 
‘stock’? stable’ ?). : 

ffufzert, vb., ‘to stop short, hesitate, be 
startled, to cut short,’ from late MidHG.; 
stutzen, wk. vb., ‘to scare away’; allied to’ 
MidHG. stwtz, ‘push, impact’ (Teut. root: 
staut, see ftofen) ; comp. Du. stuiten, ‘to 
check, rebound’ — Stufzer, m., ‘fop, 
dandy,’ ModHG. only, lit. ‘one who wears 
gay clothes’—ftufgig, adj., ‘curtailed,. 
stubborn, startled,’ is also allied. 

ffiifzen, vb., ‘to prop, support,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. (under-)stetzen, OHG. 
(wntar-)stuzzen; allied to MidHG, and Mod 
HG. sttitze. OHG. stuzzen, from *stutjan, 
points to a Teut. root stut, besides which 
OHG. studen, Olc. stySja, ‘to fix firmly, 
prop,’ and AS. studu, studu, ‘post’ (Ei. stud), 
presume a Teut. root stub (stud). The 
early history of the cognates is obscure. 

fuchen, vb., ‘to seek, search,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. suochen (siiechen), OHG. 
suohhan (suohhen) ; a common Teut. verh, 
properly strong. Comp. Goth. sédkjan, AS. 
sécan, Ki. to seely (and to beseech), Du. zoeken, 
OSax. sékian, ‘to seek.’ The strong verbal 
root sék, from Aryan ség, has primit. cog- 
nates in Gr. 7yéoua, ‘to lead,’ and espe- 
cially in Lat. sdgire, ‘to trace out,” and 
Olt. sdigim, ‘to seek.’ To these are allied 
the cognates of Gadhe. 

Such, f., ‘sickness, disease, from the 
equiv, MidHG. and OHG. suit, f. ; an ab- 
stract formation from Goth. siukan, str. 
vb. ‘to be ill’; see fied) (and fchwadh 2). 
Corresponding to Goth. sauhts, Olc. sétt (E. 
only sick), Du, zucht (and ziekte). The Ger- 
mans often instinctively connect Gudjt with 
fudjen (hence Gucht nach etwas, ‘rage for 
something’), 

fuckeltt, vb., ‘to suckle,’ ModHG, only, 
intensive of fangen. 

Sid, see Siiden. 

fudeli, vb., ‘to splash, soil, daub,’ from 
late MidHG. sudelen, ‘to dirty? ; lit. per- 
haps ‘to cook badly’ (MidHG, sudel, ‘keeper 
of a cookshop’) ; allied to fieden. 

Sider, m., ‘south’; the strictly HG. 
form is Gund, which survives in the proper 
names GSundgau, Sundheim, &e.; comp. 
OHG,. sundwint, ‘south wind, sundarwint 
(MidHG. sunderwint). Yet the simple 
form of the word became obsolete at an 
early period in UpG., (the term used being 
Mittrg), the names of the other cardinal 
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points being also unknown. The loss of 
the m in Gilden (MGdHG. sunden, OHG. 
sundan) points to the adoption of the word 
from LG. The primit. Teut. stem sunp-, 
‘south, is also assumed by Ole. sunnan, 
AS. sdSan, ‘from the south,’ AS. s#3, Du. 


guid, OSax. sith, ‘south. The term sun-, -| 


‘south, is as specifically Teut. as Morden 
and QWefter. Whether sunpP- is derived 
from swn-, in Goth. swn-nd, ‘sun,’ and means 
lit. ‘sun-side,’ is not certain (yet note Often 
as ‘dawn-side’). 

Siihne, f., ‘atonement, expiation, re- 
conciliation,’ from MidHG. (rare) sééene 
(mostly swone), f., ‘atonement, reconcilia- 
tion, sentence,’ OHG. swona, f., ‘sentence, 
eourt, reconciliation.’ To this is allied 
ModHG. fiifnen, vb., ‘to atone for, expiate, 
conciliate,’ from MidHG. séenen, OHG. 
suonen, ‘to conciliate, reconcile, equalise? 
(OHG. ‘to judge’). OHG. suona, ‘court,’ 
and Ole. sén, ‘sacrifice,’ appear to be con- 
nected with a root sdén, ‘to set up, from 
which Lat. sdnus, ‘healthy,’ and ModHG, 
gefund may have been derived. Deriv. 
oerjofnen, ‘to reconcile.’ 

Sulze, Siilze, f., ‘pickle, brine, pickled 
or salted meat,’ from MidHG, sulze, séilze, 
OHG. sulza (from *sultja), f., ‘salt water, 
pickled sausage,’ comp. OSax. sultia, ‘salt 
water, Du. zult, ‘pickled meat’; un- 
doubtedly a graded form of Galj. From 
the Teut. word is derived Ital soleio, ‘ pre- 
serve, pickles.’ 

funinten, vb., ‘to hum,’ from the equiv. 
late MidHG. summen, wk. vb, ; an onoma- 
topoetic form. 

Sumpf, m., ‘swamp, bog, marsh,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. swmpf (wanting in 
OHG., in which swmft is used). Corre- 
sponding to Du. somp, and with an old 
gradation E. swamp (dial. sump). OHG. 
giswumft and Goth. swumfsl, ‘pond,’ are 
differently derived. Its connection with 
fhwimmen (Sumpf, ‘porous soil’ ?) is very 
dubious ; it is preferable to connect it with 
Ole. svgppr, ‘sponge.’ The Teut, root was 
probably swemp ; E. dial. seeanky, ‘marshy,’ 
may point to an orig. sweng. 

Sund, m., ‘sound, strait early Mod 
HG, only, a MidG. and LG. word ; comp. 
AS. sund, E. sound, Olc. sund, ‘ sea, strait.’ 
The connection with Goth. sundré, ‘sepa- 
rated’ (see fonders), is open to objection on 
account of the meaning (Gund, lit. ‘divi- 
sion between countries and islands’), It 
is preferable to link it with AS. and Ole. 


sund, n., ‘swimming,’ which is an abstract 
of {dwimmen (sunda- for swm-té-, allied to 


| the root swem); by this assumption Gund 


is regarded as ‘the place where one can 
swim.’ 

Siinde, f., ‘sin, offence,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. siinde, OHG. suntu, suntea (base 
*sundt), f. Corresponding to OLG. sundia, 
Du. zonde ; the equiv. AS. synn (E. sin) 
is based on the primary form *swnjé for 
*sundjé ; Ole. synd also points to a Goth. 
*suntdt, Pre-Teut. swntid-, swenetid-, be- 
long to a pre-Teut. root swen, sun, which, 
with a dental suflix, appear also in Gr. 
arn, ‘guilt, damage,’ Lat. sons, ‘ guilty,’ son- 
ticus, ‘injurious,’ 

Stindfliarf, f., ‘the Flood, is an early 
ModHG. corruption of the equiv. Mid 
HG, and OHG. sin-vluot, which means lit. 
‘great universal overflow.’ The term sin-, 
which appears only in OTeut. compounds, 
signifies ‘general, constantly, always’ (comp. 
Singin, ‘ periwinkle’), in Goth. sinteins, 
‘daily, everlasting,’ AS. symble, OSax. 
simbla, OHG. simblum, ‘always.’ Comp. 
Lat. sem-per, ‘always,’ 

Suppe, f, ‘soup, broth’; late MidHG. 
suppe (soppe), f., ‘broth, sauce, soup’; pro- 
perly a MG. and LG. word, the pp of which 
would be represented by pf in genuine HG. 
Allied to the root sip, ‘to drink’ ; comp. 
MidHG, supfen, ‘ to sip, drink’ (Du. soppen, 
K. to sop), and ModHG. faufen. Comp. Du. 
sop and soep. The LG. word passed into 
Romance ; comp. Ital. zwppa, ‘wine soup,’ 
Span. sopa, Fr. sowpe, whence the equiv. 
E. soup (OF r. sowppe, ‘ sop’). 

furrei, wk. vb., ‘to hum, buzz,’ Mod 
HG, only, an imitative word. 

fit, adj., ‘sweet, from the equiv. Mid’ 
HG. stieze, adj. (also swoze, swuoze, adv.), 
OHG, suo3zz (swuozz), adj., acommon Teut. 
term, occurring also in the other Aryan 
languages. Comp. OSax. swét?, Du. zoet, 
AS, swéte, E. sweet, Olc. s&tr, Goth. *swétus 
(for which séts is found), ‘sweet.’ The 
Teut, swét-u, from Aryan swéd-@, is based 
onan Aryan root swiéd ; comp. Sans. svddt, 
‘sweet, delicious,’ and the root svad, ‘to 
taste nice’ (svdd, ‘ ta be rejoiced’), Gr. 7dvs, 
‘sweet,’ and dopa, ‘1 rejoice’ (Adorn, 
‘pleasure,’ dvdave, ‘to please’), Lat. sudvis 
for *suddvis, ‘sweet’ (also suddere, * to 
advise,’ lit. ‘to make tasty, pleasant’ ?), 
In the Teut. group, AS. swdtan, Scotch 
swats, ‘ beer,’ may be allied; on the other 
hand, the primary verb corresponding to 
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Aryan swdda-, ‘sweet,’ was lost at an early 
period in Teut. 


Sutter, m., ‘ sea-adder,’ early ModHG. 


Tabak, m., ‘tobacco, ModHG. only ; 
orig. an American word (like Rartojfel), now 
found in all modern languages ; comp. Du. 
tabak, E. tobacco, Fr. tabac, Ital. tabacco, 
Span. tabaco; ‘properly the roll through 
which the smoke of the prepared plant was 
imbibed’ 

Gadel, m., ‘blame, censure, reproof, 
from MidHG. tadel, m. and n., ‘ fault, stain, 
defect (bodily or mental). The word is 
recorded at a remarkably late period—the 
end of the 12th cent.—but this, of course, 
does not prove that it was borrowed. The 
Teut. root dap (dad?) contained in it has 
been compared, probably without just 
grounds, with Gr. todd (root dhédh), ‘to 
deride, mock.’ 

Gafel, f., ‘table, tablet, slab,’ from Mid 
HG. tavel, tavele, f., ‘tablet, picture, table,’ 
OHG. tavala (tabala, tabel/a), f., ‘tablet’ ; 
borrowed during the OHG. period froin 
Lat. tabula, tabella. Even in the pre-HG. 
period Lat. tabula passed into HG. and 
was normally permutated; comp. OHG, 
zabal, MidHG. zabel (see Schad). It cor- 
responds to the Romance cognates, Ital, 
tavola, ‘table, tablet, board, picture, Fr. 
table (KE. table).— @afelrvunde, f., ‘Round 
Table, like the equiv. MidHG. tavelrande 
(especially of King Arthur) ; an imitation 
of Fr. table ronde, 

Wag, m., ‘day, daylight,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. and OHG., tac (g), m. ; common 
to Teut. in the form dago-; comp. Goth. 
dags, Olc. dagr, AS. deg, E. day (also to 
dawn), Du, and OSax. dag. This specifi- 
cally Teut. word represents the stem, almost 
obsolete in Teut., of the equiv. Lat. dies, 
Sans. dina, OSlov. dint (Goth. sin-teins, 
‘daily,’ see Gindflut). To explain Teut. 
dago- (to which AS. dégor, Ole. dégr, from 
dégoz, dégiz, are allied), it has heen con- 
nected with the Sans, root dah (for Aryan 
dhégh, dhogh?), ‘to burn’; this appears 
further in Lith. dégti, ‘to burn,’ ddgas, 
daga, ‘harvest’ (also in Sans. éhar, n., 
‘day’?). Hence the base dhdégho-s, com- 
mon to G. Yag and Lith. ddgas, means 
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only, from late MidHG. sutteren, ‘to 
boil over’; allied, like MidHG. Supdel, to 
fieden. 


abe 


perhaps ‘ the hot period of the day or year’ 
(comp. Oftern as a proof that names for 
periods of the day and year may be iden-" 
tical), ag in G. denoted originally only 
the light period of the day; the day of 
twenty-four hours was called Nacdht.—_tag- 
lich, adj. and adv., ‘daily,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. tagelich (tegelich), adj., tageluchen 
(tege-laches), adv., OHG. tagalih, adj., taga- 
lihhin, tagolthhes, adv. The adj. has been 
formed from the adv., which is again a 
combination of two words, as in the phrase 
(allaro) tago gilth (hes); for gilth in the 
sense of ‘every,’ see manniglid) ; tago gilthhes 
(lit. ‘on each of the days’) is an adverb 
genit. like OHG., MidHG., and ModHG. 
des tages. See further yertetdigen. 

Takel, u., ‘tackle,’ ModHG. only, adop- 
ted, like many nautical terms, from LG. ; 
comp. the equiv. Du. takel, E. tackle, Dan. 
takkel, Swed. takel. The literal meaning 
of this, which is peculiar to maritime 
dialects, was ‘implements (in general), 
which leads to kinship with Goth. taujan, 
‘to make’ (comp. toowen, ‘to adorn,’ E. 
tool), 

Calg, m., ‘tallow,’ ModHG. only, from 
LG, (¢alg), hence unknown to Swab, and 
Bav. ; allied to Du. talk, AS. *tealg, E. 
tallow, Ole. tolgr. Teut. talgo- (tolgo-) 


cannot be traced farther back; yet note 


AS. telg, ‘colour’ (see Seife). Itis scarcely 
connected with Goth. tulgus, ‘firm’ (Yalg, 
lit. ‘that which has become solid’ ?), The 
proper HG. (UpG.) word is Unjdplitt. 

Gand, m., ‘toy, trifle, bauble’ from 
MidHG. tant, m., ‘idle talk, tricks’ (to 
which MidHG. tanten, ‘to play a practical 
joke, is allied).—@dndelei, f., ‘toying, 
trifling, dawdling? ModHG. only, is a de- 
rivative of Vand (in MidHG. once only 
tenterie). In OHG., only a corresponding 
tantarén, ‘to be mentally perplexed,’ is 
recorded. No further light can be thrown 
on the HG. stem tant. 

Gang, m., ‘sea-weed,’ ModHG. only, 
formed from the equiv. Scand. bang (Dan. 
tang), whence also E. tang, tangle. 
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ann, m., see the following word. 

@anne, f., ‘fir tree, from the equiv. 
MidHG. tanne, f., OHG. tanna, signifies 
‘fir tree, oak,’ hence the primary idea of 
the word is usually ‘ forest tree’ (see Gide, 
Bude). This is supported by ModHG. 
Yann, m., from MidHG. tan (nn), m. and n., 
* forest’ (OHG., tan-esil, ‘wild ass’), which 
seems to be based on a collective significa- 
tion of Lanne. The early history of the 
HG. cognates (to which ODu. dgnnia, Du. 
den, ‘ fir tree,’ is allied) is uncertain. Its 
connection with Gr. @auvos, ‘thicket,’ is 
dubious. 

Parrfe, f., aunt,’ ModHG. only, formed 
from Fr. tante; for the genuine G. words 
preserved dialectically see Bafeand Muhme. 

Tarr3, m., ‘dance, ball, from the equiv. 
MidHG. tanz, m., to which MidHG. and 
ModHG. tanzen is allied. The word was 
first adopted in the 11th cent. In OHG. 
the verbs were salzén (which, like AS. 
sealtian, was borrowed at an early period 
from Lat. saltdre), and the genuine Teut. 
tdmén and lethhan (comp. Leidh). The late 
appearance of MidHG. tanzen tends to show 
that it is a loan-word ; it is based on the 
equiv. Romance cognates, Ital. danzare 
(Fr. danser, whence E. to dance, and Du, 
dansen). It is true that, considering the 
late period at which it was borrowed, the 
HG. ¢t compared to Ital. d is abnormal. 
The Romance cognates are themselves of 
Tent. origin, which has been sought in 
OHG. dansén, ‘to draw’ (allied to Goth. 
pinsan; see gedunfer). 

fapfer, adj., ‘brave, valiant, bold,’ from 
MidHG. tapfer (dapfer, tapfel), ‘ firm, 
pressed, full, weighty, important’ (only in 
late MidHG. ‘brave’), OHG. tapfar, ‘heavy, 
weighty, important’; comp. Du. dapper, 
‘brave, much,’ E. dapper. The connection 
in meaning with OSlov. dodli, ‘strong, 
able,’ debeli, ‘stout,’ and dobri, ‘ beautiful, 
good,’ is quite clear, but it is difficult to 
show how it is related to the correspond- 
ing Olc. dapr, ‘sad’; note, however, Mod 
HG. bdreift, ‘bold, audacious,’ OHG. dristi, 
OLG. thristi, compared with Lat. tréstis. 

Tappe, f. (in Swab. and Alem, Doyen, 
m.), ‘claw, paw,’ from the equiv. MidHG. 
*tappe (only tdpe is recorded), f. ; origin and 
early historyobscure, To thisis allied Mod 
HG. fappifch, adj., ‘awkward, clumsy,’ 
since MidHG. tappe (tdpe) occurs also 
as ‘uncouth, loutish person’ ; hence also 
ModHG. fappen, vb., ‘to flounder along, 


grope one’s way,’ lit, ‘to behave awk- 
wardly,’ 

GVarnkappe, f., ‘magic cap,’ see Kapype ; 
the first component is OTeut. darni, 
‘secret,’ OHG. tarnt, AS. dyrne. To this 
Midk. déren, * to conceal oneself, is allied. 

Tafche, f., ‘pocket, pouch, wallet, from 
the equiv. MidHG. tasche (tesche), OHG. 
tasca, f. An obscure word, the relation of 
which to the equiv. Romance cognate Ital. 
tasca cannot be defined. The origin of 
the word and the history of its further 
diffusion is unknown. 

Taffe, f., ‘cup, ModHG. only, from 
Fr. tasse (comp. Ital. ¢azza, from Arab. 
tassah, ‘ bowl’), 

fafte, vb., ‘to touch, fumble, grope,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. tasten, wk. vb. 
Borrowed about 1200 a.p. from the 
Romance cognate Ital. tastare (Fr. tdter), 
‘to feel, fumble,’ which is based on a Lat. 
*taaitare (allied to late Lat. taxare, ‘to 
touch sharply’). 

Tafze, f., ‘paw, claw,’ from MidHG, 
tatze, f., ‘hand, paw,’ The origin and his- 
tory of this word, which cannot be traced 
farther back, are obscure. 

Wau (1.), n. (unknown to Swab. and 
Bay.), ‘rope, cable,’ ModHG, only ; pro- 
perly a LG. word, based on Ole. taug, 
‘cord, rope’ (whence E. tow, Du. toww). 
The latter is connected withthe Teut. root 
tuh (tang), in ModHG. 3iehen. From the 
LG. word Fr. touer, ‘to tow a ship,’ is de- 
rived. For the words borrowed by HG, 
from LG. see Strand, Bvot, &e. 

@au (2.), m, ‘dew,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. and OHG. tow (gen. towwes), n. 
(MidG. also, m); corresponding to the 
equiv. OSax. dau, Du. daww, AS. dedw, E. 
dew, Olc. dogg (Goth. *daggwa is wanting), 
whence E. (dial.) dag. Teut. dauwo-, from 
pre-Teut. dhdwo-, is generally connected 
with the Sans, root dhdv, ‘to run, flow, 
stream.’ 

fawb, adj., ‘deaf, torpid,’ from MidHG. 
and OHG. toup (6), ‘deaf, insensible, stupid, 
foolish, mad’; corresponding to Goth. 
daufs (6), ‘ callous,” AS. dedf, E. deaf, and 
the equiv. Du. doof. . Since the meanings 
of the OHG. and MidHG. adj. border on 
those of OHG. and MidHG. tump (see 
dumm), the two words are certainly con- 
nected. The assumed relation (see dumm) 
to the Aryan root dhubh, ‘to be blunt, 
obtuse, deafened,’ preserved in Gr, rudAds, 
‘blind,’ leads further to toben and its coz- 
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nates. ModHG. betauben, ‘to deafen, stun,’ 
from MidHG. téwben, MidHG. and OHG. 
touben, wk. vb., ‘to deprive of sensation 
or strength, to annihilate,’ supports the 
assumed primary meaning. 

Taube, f., ‘dove, pigeon, from the 
equiv. MidHG. tébe, OHG. téba, f. ; corre- 
sponding to the equiv. Goth. dibé, AS. 
dife, E. dove, Du. dwif. This common 
Teut. term (tor which Goth. ahaks, AS. 
culufre, ‘dove,’ are also found) has been 
connected with a Teut. root dub, ‘to dive, 
which appears in AS. d¢fun, E. to dive, 
Taube being regarded as orig. ‘ water-dove.’ 
It is more probably related to Olx. dub, 
‘black,’ duibe, ‘blackness’; comp. Gr. 
médeva, ‘wild pigeon,’ from meduds, ‘dark 
blue’—@auber, m., ‘male pigeon,’ for 
which tiwber occurs in MidHG. : 

fauchen, vb., ‘to dip, dive, from the 
equiv. MidHG. téchen, wk. vb., OHG. 
tahhan, str. vb.; comp. Du. daken, ‘to 
dive, duck,’ E. to duck (whence also E. duck, 
AS. dace); seefurther dDucten. Other terms 
derived from the Teut. root duk, ‘ to stoop, 
dive,’ are wanting. The connection of the 
word with tauferis improbable.—@Gancher, 
m., ‘diver’ (bird), from the equiv. MidHG. 
téhhere, OHG, téhhari, m. 

fauen, vb., ‘to thaw, from MidHG. 
touwen, towwen, OHG. dowwen, dewen (déan), 
wk. vb., to dissolve’; comp. Du. doozjen, 
AS. bdwan, I. to thaw, Olc. beyja. With 
ModHG. Tauwind, m., ‘thaw wind, comp. 
Du. doowj, E. thaw, Olc. peyr. If the Teut. 
root baw, ‘to dissolve’ (comp. verdauen), 
exhibited in all these words, has originated 
in pagw, equiv. to Aryan téq, Gr. Ka, ‘to 
melt,’ raxepés, ‘liquid,’ may be counted as 
cognates. Yet the Teut. words, as well as 
Osset. tayun, ‘to thaw,’ may point to an 
Aryan root taw. 

@aufe, f., ‘baptism, christening, from 
the equiv. MidHG. toufe, OHG. toufa (toufi), 
f. ; allied to taufen, vb., ‘to baptize, christen,’ 
MidHG. toufen, toufen, OHG. toufen (from 
*toufjan). ‘The primary meaning of the 
vb. is preserved by MidHG, towfen, ‘to dip 
under,’ which is properly a causative of 
tief. Goth. daupjan, OLG. dépian, Du. 
doopen, exhibit the Christian meaning, 
which AS. represented by fulwian (fulwiht, 
‘baptism ’); comp. Ole. kristna, ‘to bap- 
tize.” In its relation to the history of civi- 
lisation taufen is as difficult to determine as 
Heide (which see). It cannot be positively 
affirmed whether the MidEurop. term daup- 
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jan “has been restricted in meaning solely 
because the Goths, who were first to receive 
Christianity, rendered the Gr. word Barz- 
ri¢ew by the corresponding daupjun; this 
word, as the designation of the first sac- 
rament, was then adopted from them 
(with Heide, Mirde, Pfaffe, and Teufel) by 
the Western Teutons, and was so firmly 
rooted among the latter that the AS. mis- 
sionaries could no longer think of sup- 
planting it by their corresponding verb 
fulwian.”. Perhaps, however, the OTeut. 
daupjan had eyen in the heathen acquired 
a ritual sense which fitted it to become the 
representative of the Christian-Romance 
baptizare (Ir. battsim). 
faugert, vb., ‘to be of use, be good or 
fit for, from MidHG. tugen, OHG, tugan 
(pres. sing. touc), pret. pres., ‘ to be capable, 
useful, suitable, to be of use, to suit. Cor- 
responding to OSax. dugan, ‘ to be capable, 
be of use,’ Du. deugen, ‘to be of use,’ AS. 
dugan, Olc. duga, Goth. dugan, ‘to be fit, 
of use.” The Teut. verbal root dug (dauq) 
might, like Lith. daag, ‘ much,’ datksinti, ‘to 
increase,’ point to Aryan dhugh (Gr. rin, 
‘ fortune,’ ruyxdve, ‘I am fortunate’ ?). To 
this are allied tid)tig and Sugend. 
Gaumel, m., ‘reeling, staggering, 
frenzy,’ from MidHG. téimeln (tcéimen, ti- 
melieren), ‘to reel, stagger,” OHG. témalén 
(ctimén), ‘to turn.” From the OHG, and 
MidHG. variant with % is derived tummelu 
(comp. also Mohrdommel). The Teut. root 
dé@ contained in these words leads to kin- 
ship with the Sans. root dha, ‘to storm 
along, put in violent motion, shake.’ 
Gaufeh, m., ‘exchange, barter’; Mod 
HG, only ; in late MidHG. (15th cent.) we 
mect for the tirst time with rostiuschere, 
‘horse-dealer’ (comp, Du. paardentuischer), 
and vertdschen, ‘to exchange’ The word 
is properly LG. ; comp. Du. tuischen, ‘to 
barter.’ How taufdjen, ‘to deceive,’ from 
late MidHG. tiuschen (téschen), ‘ to deceive, 
make game of some one’ (late MidHG. 
tasch, ‘mockery, joke, deception’), is con- 
nected with this word is not clear. 
fanferd, n. and m., ‘thousand,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. tdsend (tdsunt), OHG. 
tdsunt, ddsunt; corresponding to Goth. 
bisundi, AS. pdsend, E. thousand, Du. 
dwizend, OSax. thisind. While the lower 
numerals up to a hundred are common to 
all the Aryan languages, the term for a 
thousand occurs elsewhere only in the Slav. 
group; comp. OSlov. tysasta, Lith. ték- 
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statis, 'The primary meaning and further 
history of the Slav.-Teut: word tésnti, 
tdsontt, can no longer be discovered ; per- 
haps Slav. borrowed this word in prehis- 
toric times from Teut. (in Sans. sahasra, 
Zend hazarhra, Gr. xirdwoe for *xéoruo1, 
equiv. to gheslio-; in Lat. milia, equiv. to 
Gr. puvpia).— Taufendgitldenkrauf, n., 
‘centaury,’ ModHG. only, an erroneous 
version of the Lat. centawrea (as if it were 
acompound of centwm and aurum. It is 
really Gr. kevravpuov). 

Geer, m. and n,, ‘tar, early ModHG, 
only, a LG. word (unknown to Swab. and 
Bay.) ; comp. Du. teer, AS. teoro (tyrwe), E. 
tar, and the equiv. Ole. éjara (to which 
Ole. tyrvidr,‘pine-wood,’isallied). The HG. 


- form 3ehy is recorded in the ModHG. period | 


in Hess, These cognates meaning ‘ tar’ are 
old derivatives of a Teut. word trewo-, 
‘tree’ (comp. Goth. triu, E. tree), which 
is based upon Aryan derw-, dorw- (dru), 
‘tree, wood’; comp. Gr. dpis, ‘ oak’ (ddpu, 
‘spear’), OSlov. drévo, ‘tree, wood,’ and 
the equiv. Sans. ddru (dru) ; see also Trog. 
Zeer means lit. ‘the thick oil from trees’ 
(especially from resinous pine-trees %) ; 
comp. Lith. darvd, ‘pine-wood,’ and Lett. 
darwa, ‘tar? 

Teich, m., ‘pond, pool,’ from MidHG. 
tich, m., ‘ fish-pond, pond? (it is uncertain 
whether OHG. dih, ‘eddy, whirlpool,’ is 
the same word. The LG. cognates of Mod 
HG. Deid) seem to be connected; AS. did, 
i. ditch, dike (Ole. dike), border on the 
meaning of Teich. Teut. diko- (from dhi- 
ghn-?) may be primit, allied to Gr. ridos 
(from dhighos 2), n., ‘pond, bog.’ 

feig, adj., ‘mellow’ (of fruit), from the 
equiv. MidHG. teic,; allied to the follow- 
ing word. 

eig, m., ‘dough,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. and OHG. teze(g), m. ; corresponding 
to Du. deeg, AS. déh, E. dough, and the 
equiv. Ole. deig, n.; a derivative of a Teut. 
root dig, ‘to knead,’ from which the adj. 
teig and ModHG., Viegel, ‘stewpan,’ are de- 
rived. A more general meaning is exhi- 
bited by Goth. deigan, ‘to form from clay,’ 
which is derived from Aryan dhigh, and 
is connected with Sans. dzh, ‘to bedaub, 
cement, besmear.’ To these are also allied 
Lat. figulus, ‘potter, jingere, ‘to form,’ 
jigura, ‘shape,’ Gr. retyos, rotxos (for Feixos, 
Ootxos), wall.’ : 

Geil, m. and n., ‘part, share, portion,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. and OHG, teil, 
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m. and n.; corresponding to Goth. duils, 
datla, f.. OSax. dél, m., Du. deel, n, AS. 


dél (ddl), and E, deal (dole). Teut, dai-li 
(lo) seems to point to an Aryan root dhat 
(see tilgen), which is proved by OSlov. déli, 
‘ part.’—feilen, wk. vb., ‘to divide, share,” 
from the equiv. MidHG. and OHG. teilen 
(Goth. dailjan), is a denominative, like 
OSlov. délitt, ‘to share.’ —feils, adv., 
‘partly,’ first used as an adv. in ModHG, 
—The ModHG. suffix -fel in Drittel, Viertel, 
&e., is based upon MidHG. tel (dristeil, 
vierterl, &e. ; see also Urtel from Urteil), 

Geller, m., ‘plate, salver,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. teller, teler (telicr), m. ; the 
word was borrowed in the 14th cent. from 
Ital. taghere (Fr. tailloir), ‘chopping board,’ 
which belongs, like Ital. tagliare (Fr. tail- 
ler), ‘to cut to pieces,’ to Ital. taglia, ‘in- 
cision’ ; comp. Fr. déail. 

GTentpel, m., ‘temple,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG, témpel, m. and n., OHG. témpal, 
n.; borrowed during the OHG, period (with 
ecclesiastical words like Mlofter, Mltar, &e.) 
from Lat. templum. A Teut. word used in 
pre-Christian times for the same idea was 
OSax. alah, AS. ealh, Goth. alhs. 

@enne, f., ‘threshing-floor,” from the 
equiv. MidHG., tenne, n., f., and m., OHG. 
tennt,n. No corresponding word occurs in 
this sense in the allied Teut. dialects. It 
has been connected with AS. den, ‘ valley,’ 
AS. and E. den ; but Tenne is rather a de- 
rivative of Tanne (lit. ‘made of fir’), 

Teppid, m., ‘carpet, tablecloth, from 
the equiv. MidHG. and OHG. teppich, tebech, 
m, and n, ; borrowed probably in the 8th 
cent. from Romance. The variants OHG. 
and MidHG. teppid, teppit, point imme- 
diately to Ital. tappeto, Lat. tapétum, or 
rather tapét- (Fr. tapis). ModHG. Qayet, 
Tapete, and tapezieren are more recent loan- 
words ; comp. Ital. tappezaare, ‘to paper’ (a 
room). 

Serre, f., ‘three winning numbers (in- 
a lottery),’ ModHG. only, from the equiv.- 
Ital. terno. 

fewer, adj., ‘dear, costly, precious,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG, tiwre, tw, OHG, tiure ; 
corresponding to the equiv. OSax. diwrt, 
Du. dwur, AS. dire, dedre, E. dear (to which 
darling, from AS. deérling, is allied), Ole. 
djiv, For the gradation 2 (ModHG. tar, 
Sesteem’), du, see dDanern (2). The early” 
history of this common Teut. adj., which 
is wanting only in Goth., cannot be ascer- 
tained. 
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Weufel, m., ‘devil, demon,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. tiwvel (tievel), m., OHG, 
tiuval, tioval, m. (in the plur., neut. also) ; 
corresponding to OSax. diubal, Du. duivel, 
AS. de6fol, equiv. to E. devil. The West 
Teut. words have apparently genuine Teut. 
sounds ; on account, however, of the equiv. 
Goth. diabatlus, Gr.-Lat. diabolus, it is 
certain that the word was borrowed, The 
early existence of the West Teut. word, 
attested by the permutation of LG. d-to 
HG. t, can only be explained by the assump- 
tion that it was introduced into HG. in the 
5th or 6th cent. through a Goth, medium 
(as also taufen, Bfaffe, Rirde, Heide, Samstag, 
and probably Gngel), for the connection of 
the cognates with Gr.-Lat. (Ecclesiast.) dia- 
bolus cannot be doubted. The genuine HG. 
term for ‘evil spirit’ was Goth unhulbd, 
OHG. unholda, lit. ‘the demons.’ 

@exf, m., ‘text, even in late MidHG. 
téxt, formed from Lat. teatus, 

@hal, n., ‘valley,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. and,OHG. tal, m, and n, ; correspond- 
ing to Goth., OSax., and Du. dal, AS. del, 
E. dale (to which E. dell is allied), Ole. 
dalr, ‘valley.’ From the same Aryan root 
dhé, ‘to lie low,’ is derived AS. dene, denu, 
‘valley.’ In the non-Teut. group, Gr. 
Oodos, ‘dome-shaped roof, rotunda’ (lit. 
‘deepening, excavation’ ?), is regarded as 
cognate ; OSlov. dold, ‘ valley,’ is certainly 
alhed.—3u @hal (of rivers, ‘down-stream’) 
from the equiv. MidHG. ze tal, ‘down’ 
(comp. Goth. dalab, ‘downwards’); in 
opposition to gu Berg (see Berg) Sup- 
wards.’ 

@haler, m., ‘dollar’ (three shillings), 
first recorded in the 15th cent. ; an abbre- 
viation of Soacimsthaler for ‘florin from 
Soadimsthal? (in Bohemia). From the 
Ger. word are derived Ital. taliero, Du. 
daalder, E. dollar. 

Ghat, f., ‘deed, act, fact,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. and OHG. tdt, f.; a verbal 
noun formed by gradation from thun. Cor- 
responding to Goth, débs, Olc. dad, AS. 
déd, Ki. deed, Du. daad, OSax. dad. Teut. 
dé-di-, from dhé-ti, formed from the Teut. 
root dé, dé, from Aryan dhé, dhé. The 
graded form é (d) is seen also in the OHG. 
partic. gitén, MidHG. and ModHG., getdn. 
—{bhdtig, adj., ‘active, energetic,’ from 
MidHG. tetec, OHG. tdtic, 

hau, see Tau (2). 

fhauert, see tanen. 

Ghee, m., ‘tea,’ ModHG. only, derived, 


| like Fr, 


thé, Du. thee, and E. tea, from 
Chin. the. : 

Cheer, see Teer. 

Theiding, n., in Narrentheiding, ‘empty 
talk,’ from MidHG., tezdine, tagedine, ‘ dis- 
cussion, negotiation, talk’ (properly ‘the 
judicial proceeding’ appointed for a cer- 
tain day or period). Comp. Ding and yer- 
teidigen. 

Gheil, see Teil. | 

@heriak, m., ‘antidote; treacle’; in 
MidHG. driakel, triakel, triaker (Du. teriaak, 
triakel), from Gr.-MidLat. @npuaxdy, ‘re- 
medy for the bite of wild animals.’ 

fherer, see tener. 

Chier, see Vier. 

hon, m., ‘clay, earlier ModHG. Than, 
Tahen, from MidHG. tdhe, dahe, OHG. 
déha, f., ‘clay, loam’ (also ‘earthen ves- 
sel’); corresponding to Goth. béhé (from 
*hanhd), f., ‘clay, AS. bd (older béhe), f., 
‘clay,’ Ole. bd, f., ‘clayey soil.’ No words 
occur in the other Aryan languages to 
elucidate the implied pre-Teut. ¢ankdn, 
‘loam.’ 

@hor (1.), m., ‘ fool,” from MidHG. té6re, 
tér, 1. ‘insane person, fool’; *téro, m., 
has not yet been found in OHG. Ther of 
the adj. has originated in s (z), as is shown 
by OHG. tus?g, AS. dysig, ‘foolish,’ E. 
dizey, and Du. duizelig, ‘dizzy? For further 
Teut. cognates of the Aryan root dhus 
(dhaus, dhwés) see under Dufel ; it is un- 
certain whether Lat. furere, ‘to rage,’ is 
derived from this root dhus.—fhoridf, 
adj., ‘foolish, silly,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. léréht, tereht (also terisch, tersch).— 
Chorheif, f., ‘foolishness,’ from MidHG,. 
torhert. 

Thor (2.), n., ‘gate, gateway,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. and OHG. tor, n.; corre- 
sponding to Goth. datér, OSax. dor, n., ‘ gate, 
door. See Thi. 

@bhran, m., ‘train-oil, blubber,’ Mod 
HG. only, a LG. word, corresponding to 
Du. traan, Dan, and Swed. tran. The ori- 
gin and prim. meaning of the word are 
unknown. 

Thrane, f., ‘tear’ (in Swab, and Bav. 
3ahre is the popular term), from the equiv. 
late MidHG. tréne, f.; properly the plur. 
of the MidHG. sing. traken (contracted 
trdn), m. ; corresponding to OHG. trahan 
(trdn), m. (OSax. trahna, plur.), ‘tears’ ; 
Teut. base, trahnu-. The equiv. MidHG. 
traher recalls MidHG. zaher (see Qibre), so 
that Teut. twhru must have had the parallel 
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forms trahru and traknu. More definite 
information concerning the early history 
of MidHG. trahen, traher, cannot be ascer- 
tained. 

Whron, m., ‘throne,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. trén, m., which originated in Fr. 
tréne, or, with the lengthening of the vowel 
in an open syllable, in Lat. (Gr.) thronus 
(comp. Ital. tvono). 

fhun, vb., ‘to do, perform, make,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. and OHG. tuon; cor- 
responding to OSax. ddan, Du. doen, AS. 
dén, E. to do. Further details concerning 
this essentially West Teut. str. verbal root 
dé, dé (in Goth. tawjan, ‘to do’), belongs to 
grammar ; yet see also That and the suffix 
ztum. The pre-Teut. dhd, dhé, has a wide 
ramification in the other Aryan languages. 
Comp. the Gr. root 67, Oe, in riOnus, ‘ to put, 
do,’ Sans. root dhé (dadhdmi and dhém), 
‘to put, lay, do’ (dhdtr, ‘ creator’), OSlov. 
déjq (and de%dq), ‘to do, make,’ Lat. facto 
(perf. féct, equiv, to Gr. ¢6nxa). 

Whunfifch, m,, ‘tunny,’ ModHG. only. 
from the equiv. Lat. thunnus (Gr. Ovivvos), 
whence Ital. tonno, Fr. thon (E. tunny). 

@hiir, f., ‘door, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. tur, OHG. turi, f. ; properly a plur, 
form, the idea being often expressed by 
such a form; in OHG. we find turt as 
plur. with a sing. meaning (the stem was 
really dur-). Corresponding to OSax. durt 
(dura), Du. deur, AS. durw (dyre); Olc. 
dyrr is plur. only. The common Aryan 
stem dhur (dhwer) recurs in Gr. @vpa, 
Ovperpoy, ‘door,’ to which @apds, ‘hinge 
of a door, and 6upayr, ‘ vestibule’ (comp. 
Goth. dauréns, plur. only, ‘door’), are allied ; 
Lat. fores, ‘door, OSlov. dvirt, ‘door’ 
(dvorti, ‘court’), Lith. dirys, ‘door. To 
these are allied the equiv. Sans, dur, dvdr, 
which in the oldest period was inflected 
only in the dual or plur. (the initial aspirate 
is dropped, because the case suffix begins 
with an aspirate). The primary mean- 
ing of this word, which has invariably the 
ModHG. signification, cannot be disco- 
vered. Allied to Thor. 

Hurt, see Turm. 

fief, adj., ‘deep, profound, low,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. tref, OHG, tiof; corre- 
sponding to OSax. diop, Du. diep, AS. dedp, 
E. deep (depth and to dip), Ole. djépr, and 
Goth. diups, ‘deep’ The common Teut. 
adj. diupa-, of which ModHG, tanfen is a 
factitive, belongs to a Teut. root dzp, the 
variant of which, db, appears in AS. d¢fan, 
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E, to dive (see Taube), as well as in E. dub. 
Comp. W. dwfn, OIr. fudomain, Lith. dubzs, 
‘deep, hollow,’ OSlov. duplt, ‘hollow’ (see 
Zobel), from an Aryan root dhub, dhup. 
For a nasalised Teut. root dump, see 
Linmpel. 

Ciegel, m., ‘stewpan, crucible,’ from 
MidHG, tigel, tégel, OHG. tégal, ‘crucible’ ; 
corresponding to the equiv. Ole. digull 
(Swed. degel, Dan. digel). The cognates 
cannot have been derived from Lat. tegula 
(yet comp. Siegel). The word is probably 
based on the Teut. root dig, ‘to knead, 
form,’ discussed under Teig. 

@ier, n., ‘animal, beast, brute, from 
MidHG, tier, OHG. tror, n., ‘animal,’ espe- 
cially ‘wild beast’ (hence ModHG, Wier- 
gate) ; corresponding to OSax. dior, ‘ wild 
beast,’ Du. dier, ‘animal,’ AS. deér, E. deer 
(in Mid HG. also, as well as in the language 
of sportsmen in ModHG., tier is often used 
in the sense of ‘roe’ and ‘ hind’), Ole. dyr, 
n., ‘animal,’ especially ‘ wild beast,’ and 
also ‘roe, stag.’ Goth. dius, ‘wild beast,’ 
shows that the r of the words quoted are 
based upon Aryans (base dheuso- 2); to this 
the AS. adj. ded,‘ bold, and OHG. trorlih, 
‘ wild,’ are traced ; hence Goth. dius, ‘ ani- 
mal,’ is probably an adj. used aS a ‘subst. 
(lit. ‘the wild creature’). ier, therefore, 
was originally quite distinct from Bieh, 
‘useful gregarious animal,’ Lat. animal 
with anima suggests the supposition that 
the cognates belong to an Aryan root dhus, 
‘to breathe’ (comp. OSlov. dusu, ducht, 
‘spirit, soul’). - 

filgen, vb., ‘to extinguish, erase, eradi- 
eate, from MidHG. télgen (tiligen), OHG. 
tilagon, and also télén, wk. vb., ‘to exter- 
minate, extirpate. Comp. OSax. far-dili- 
gon, Du. delgen, AS. d-dilgian, ‘to extir- 
pate.’ It is remarkable that the word was 
borrowed from Lat, délére, considering its 
wide diffusion in the West Teut. languages 
(we should also have expected *tealén in 
OHG.). 

Tinfe, f, ‘ink, tint,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. tinte, tinkte (for nct and nt comp. 
bunt and Spunt), ONG. tencta, f. ; the word 
is evidently borrowed ; it is based on the 
equiv. Lat. tincta (lit. ‘coloured, variegated 
things’), whence Ital. and Span. tinta, 
‘ink.’ It is clear, therefore, that the spell- 
ing Vinte is historically more correct than 
Dinte ; the latter is due to MidG. and LG. 
In OHG. atraminza (from Lat. atramentum, 
comp. OF r, errement) was used, The equiv, 
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E. ink, Du. inkt, Rhen. inkes, are based on 
the Romance cognates, Fr. encre, OFr. 
enques, Ital. inchiostro (the ultimate source 
is Lat.-Gr. éyxavoroy). 

CTifch, m., ‘table, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. tisch, OHG. tise, m.; corresponding 
to OSax. disc, Du. disch. The OHG. word 
also means ‘ dish,’ the antiquity of which 
is proved by AS. disé, ‘dish, bowl,’ E. dish. 
The Gr.-Lat. discus, on which the cognates 
are based, has the late signification ‘dish’ 
(post-classical ; properly ‘disk’) ; yet. comp. 
also Ital. desco, ‘table,’ OF r. dozs, ‘ table’ 
(ModFr. dais, ‘canopy, dais’). 

Cifel, m., ‘title, claim,’ from MidHG. 
titel (tettel), OHG. tetul, tital, m. ; from the 
equiv. Lat. titulus, whence also Fr. titre, 
Ital. titolo. 

Gobel, m., ‘narrow valley,’ from Mid 
HG. tobel, OHG. tobal, m., ‘forest ravine, 
valley’; a derivative of the Teut. root dub, 
dup (see Lief), to which Lith. dauba, daub- 
ura, ‘valley,’ OSlov. duplt, ‘hollow,’ dibri, 
‘valley, ravine,’ are primit. cognate (Aryan 
root dhup, dhub). 

foben, vb., ‘to fume, rage, bluster,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. toben, OHG. tébén 
(tobén), wk. vb.; corresponding to the 
equiv. AS. dofian, ‘delirare’ (gedof, ‘fury, 
rage, madness’). Based on the Teut. root 
dub, ‘to be mentally confused, to be deaf- 
ened, from which tau and dumm are also 
derived. Whether we have to assume 
on account of OHG. téfar, tdbar, ‘silly, 
foolish” an Aryan root dhip, dhtigq, is 
dubious; perhaps Lith. dakt, ‘to grow 
mad,’ dékis, ‘fury, madness, are primit, 
allied to the cognates of toben. 

CTodhfer, f., ‘daughter, from the equiv. 
MidHG. tohter, OHG. tohter, f. ; a common 
Teut., and also a primit. Aryan term ; 
comp. Goth. daéhtar, AS. dohtor, E. daugh- 
ter, Du. dochter, OSax. dohtar, ‘ daughter.’ 
The primit. Aryan dhuktér (dhugatér), on 
which the Teut, cognates‘are based, is indi- 
cated also by Lith. dukté, OSlov. diste ; 
comp. further Gr. @vydrnp, Sans. duhitar, 
Zend duydar, ‘ daughter.” The Aryan 
word is usually considered to be a deriva- 
tive of the Sans, root dugh, ‘to milk, 
regarding Yodhjter as equiv. to ‘milker.’ 
This assumption is, however, quite as 
dubious as the derivation of Vater, Mutter, 
and Bruder. 

God, m., ‘death,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG, tét (d), OHG, téd, m. ; corresponding 
to Goth. daubus, OSax. déth, Du. dood, 


AS. deap, E. death. A verbal abstract of 
the Teut. verbal root daw, which has been 
preserved in Olc. deyja, str. vb. (whence 
the equiv. E. to die); comp. OSax. dévan 
(from daujan), OHG. and MidHG, touwen 
(MidHG, téuwen), wk. vb., ‘to die’ Teut. 
dau-pu- has the Lat.-Sans, suffix tu- (base 
dhéu-tu-s). The adj. cognate ModHG., tof, 
‘dead,’ is based on the to partic. of the 
same root, dhdu (partic. dhauté). With 
these are connected in the non-'eut. lan- 
guages OSlov. daviti, ‘to strangle,’ Lith. 
dévyti, ‘to torment,’ which correspond as 
causatives to Goth. déjan (for *ddujan), 
‘to torment’ (lit. ‘to put todeath’), The 
orig. form of the root was dhéw, dhow. 

fodf, see tot. 

foll, adj., ‘mad, frantic, absurd,’ from 
MidHG,. and OHG. ¢ol (with one /), adj., 
‘foolish, absurd,” to which OHG. tulise, 
‘foolish,’ is allied. Comp. OSax., Du., and 
AS. dol, ‘foolish, E. dull. The Teut. root 
dul contained in these words has a variant 
dwal, which has been preserved in Goth. 
dwals, ‘ foolish, AS. gedwélan, ‘to err,’ OHG. 
gitwola, ‘infatuation, delusion, heresy,’ 
OSax. dwalm, ‘infatuation, delusion.” An 
Aryan root dhwel, dhul, ‘to be infatuated, 
deluded,’ is also attested by Sans. dhvr, 
dhér (dhru), < to deceive, cheat, injure. 

Tslpel, m., ‘blockhead, booby,’ from 


| MidHG. térpel, dérpel, properly dérper, dér- 
| poere, m., ‘peasant, clownish person, block- 


head’; really identical with Dérfer, ¢ vil- 
lager’? MidHG. dérper is a MidG. and 
LG. form (for genuine MidHG. dorfere). 
The LG. form of the MidHG. word is ex- 


plained by the fact that Flanders, the 
| medium by which French terms relating 


to the court and chivalry were introduced 
into Germany, also furnished some words 


_ (comp. Wappen) to HG. 


Gor, m., ‘tone, sound,’ from MidHG. 
tén, dén, m., ‘sound, tone, voice, song 


_ melody’; from Gr,-Lat. ténus (révos), with 


lengthening of the dé; comp. Thron. Hence 
ModHG. toénen, vb., ‘to sound, resound,’ 
from MidHG., tenen, denen. 

Sonne, f., ‘tun, cask, barrel,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG,. tunne, OHG, tunna, f. A 
corresponding word with a similar form is 
preserved by Du. ton, AS. tunne, E. tun ; 
according to these LG. cognates the HG. 
word ought to have an initial z, or rather 
the cognates an initiald. Hence the word 
must have been borrowed by one or the 
other, which is all the more probable since 
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it is wanting in Swab. and Bay. The 
Rom. languages have Fr. tonne (tonneau), 
Span. and Portug. tonel. Probably Kelt. 
is the ultimate source of the word ; comp. 
Ir. and Gael. tunna, ‘tun, cask.’ In that 
case, the word passed into HG. after 700 
A.D., When the ¢ could not be permutated 
toz. The form of OSwed. byn, ‘ tun, cask,’ 
shows that it was borrowed at a much 
earlier period. 

GWopas, m., ‘topaz,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG, topdze (topazie), m.; derived, like 
most of the terms for precious stones, 
through a Lat. medium from Gr. Comp. 
Gr. rératos, roratioy, ‘ topaz.’ 

Gopf, m., ‘ pot,’ from the equiv. MidHG, 
topf (with the diminutive variant tipfen), 
m.; this word, which is rare in MidHG., 
is wanting in OHG. The primit. word is 
unknown to UpG. (Hafen being used), yet 
Alem. has preserved dipfi, diipfi, ‘iron pot 
with three legs,’ Hess. deppen, ‘ pot’ (Luther 
Léypfen) ; in Du. and E. the divergent form 
pot occurs. MidHG. topf, ‘olla,’ is pro- 
bably more closely related to MidHG. 
lopf, topfe, OG. topf, tof (topfo), ‘ top’ (toy), 
so too ModHG, dial. opf, ‘top’ (toy) ; AS. 
and E, top is exceptional. The word is 
based on the Teut. root dup, ‘to be deep, 
hollow’ (see tief); Yopf, lit. ‘that which 
has been hollowed out,’ 

Popp, m., ‘top’ (of a mast), ModHG. 
only, borrowed, like most nautical terms, 
from LG. Comp. Du. top, E. top. For 
further cognates see under 3vpf. 

. Corf, m., ‘turf, peat,’ ModHG, only, a 
LG. loan-word unknown to Bay.; comp. 
LG. torf, Du., AS., and E. turf, and the equiv. 
Ole. torf. In OHG. we find a genuine 
HG. form zurba, ‘sward,’ with a normal 
permutation, for which Swiss now has durbe, 
with the LG. permutation. The OTeut. 
word passed (in a LG. form) into Rom. ; 
comp. Ital. torbo, Fr. tourbe, ‘turf? This 
form Yorf (lit. ‘sward’), orig. common to 
Teut., is based on pre-Teut. drbh, and is 
connected with Sans. darbha, ‘tuft of grass,’ 

@orkel, f., ‘wine-press, from MidHG. 
torkel, OHG. torkula, £, ‘wine or oil press,’ 
From Lat. torcula, torculum. 

forkeln, vb., ‘to reel, stagger,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. torkeln; intensive of Mid 
HG. ture (k), m., ‘reeling, downfall’ Early 
history obscure. 

Gorniffer, m., ‘haversack, knapsack,’ 
adopted in the last cent. from Hungar. 
tarisenya, ‘ satchel,’ 
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Gorf, m., ‘wrong, vexation,’ ModHG. 
only ; the LG. form for HG. Trog. 

Gorfe, f, ‘tart,’ early ModHG. only, 
from Fr. tarte. 

fofert, vb., ‘to rage, storm,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG,. désen, OHG. désén. Based 
on a Teut. root pus (by gradation paus), 
from which Olc. pyss, bausn, * tumult,’ is 
also derived. 

fof, adj., “dead” from the equiv. Mid 
HG, and OHG, tét (OHG. also téd) ; cor- 
responding to the equiv. Goth. duwps, AS. 
dead, KE. dead, Du. dood, OSax.déd. Teut. 
dau-do- (dau po-), contained in these words, 
is properly a partic. (comp. falt, laut, traut) 
of the Teut. strong verbal root dé@u, ‘to die,’ 
mentioned under Tob.—Derivative fSfer, 
factitive vb., ‘to put to death,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. tuten (teden), OHG. téten 
(téden). Comp. Goth. daupjan. 

fraben, vb., ‘ to trot, jog,’ from MidHG. 
draben (draven), wk. vb., ‘to walk or ride 
at an even, rapid pace’ ; corresponding to 
Du. draven.—Grabant, m., ‘gentleman- 
at-arms, life-guardsman,’ is a derivative of 
traben, with a Rom. partic. suffix. Comp. 
Lappalien. 

Tracdhf, f., ‘dress, costume, load, from 
MidHG. (OHG.) traht, f., § carrying, load’ ; 
verbal abstract of tragen.—fradchfig, adj., 
‘pregnant,’ is connected with the subsidiary 
meaning of traht, ‘ pregnancy.’ 

fradfen, vb., ‘to aim (at), aspire (to),’ 
from MidHG. trahten, OHG. trahtén, wk. 
vb., ‘to think, esteem, consider, strive, in- 
vent, excogitate’; corresponding to Du. 
trachten, AS. trahtian. Based on Lat. 
tractare, ‘ to treat, reflect on, whence Ital. 
trattare, Fr. traiter, ‘to treat.’ The genu- 
ine Tent. origin of OHG. trahtén is un- 
doubted, hence it has been thought to be 
primit. allied to Gr. dé€pxouar, Sans. dre, 
“to see,’ 

fra&ge, adj., ‘indolent, lazy,’ from Mid 
HG. trege, adj. (trdgo, adv.), OHG. trdgi, 
adj. (trdgo, adv.), ‘slow, loth, wearied, lazy’; 
corresponding to Du. traag, AS. trdg, ‘ re- 
luctant, difficult.’ The assumed primit. 
Teut. *trégu-z, ‘reluctant, loth,’ belongs 
to an OTeut. root tréy, ‘to be sad, dis- 
heartened,’ which appears in Goth. trigo, 
‘sadness,’ Ole. tregr, ‘reluctant, slow’ (trege, 
‘pain ), AS. tréga, ‘ pain,’ OSax. trégi, ‘vex- 
ation’ (allied to trégan, str. vb., ‘to be sorry’). 
OSwed. trogher (ModSwed. trég), ‘lazy,’ 
has a graded form, 6, of the root vowel é. 
Sans. drdgh, ‘to torment, has also been 
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supposed to contain the Aryan root drégh. 


The following word is not allied. 

fragen, vb., ‘to bear, carry, support, 
endure,’ from the equiv. MidHG. tragen, 
OHG. tragan, str. vb., ‘to bear, hold, bring, 
lead’; corresponding to OSax. dragan, Du. 
dragen, Goth. dragun, str. vb., ‘to bear,’ 
Whether Ole. draga, AS. dragan, equiv. to 
E. to draw, are entirely different from these 
cognates is open to doubt. The Teut. root 
drag, ‘to bear’ (from Aryan dhragh), has 
been compared with OSlov, drdézat, ‘to 
hold! 

frampeln, vb., from the equiv. Mid 
HG. trampeln, wk. vb., ‘to trample’; a 
MidG, and LG. intensive form from Goth. 
trimpan, ‘to tread” to which a genuine 
AG. form, MidHG. trumpfen, ‘to run,’ is 
allied ; comp. E. to tramp, trample.. The 
forms ModHG. trappen, ‘to tread noisily,’ 
Du. trappen, ‘to tread, E. (dial.) to trape, 
without a nasal, also occur. Comp. also 
Treppe—CTrampelfier, n., a corruption of 
the equiv. Dromedar, ‘ dromedary.’ 

@rak, m., ‘drink, beverage,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. tranc (4), m. and n.; an ab- 
stract from trinfen.—To this @ranke, f., 
‘ watering-place’ (for animals), from the 
equiv. MidHG. trenke, OHG. trencha, f., is 
allied. 

@rappe, m. and f., ‘ bustard,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. trap, trappe, m.; comp. the 
equiv. Du. trapgans. The early history of 
the word is entirely obscure. 

Graff, m., ModHG. only. Derived, like 
the equiv. Du. tras (tiras, tieras) and E. 
tarrace (tarras), from Ital. terrazzo. 

Graffe, f., ‘draft, bill of exchange,’ Mod 
HG. only, from Ital. tratta. 

Graube, f., ‘grape, bunch of grapes,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. tribe, m. and f., 
OHG. trdba (driba), f., trabo (druppo?), m. ; 
corresponding to Du. druif. It is uncer- 
tain whether we have to assume Goth. 
*braba, ‘grape’ (Ole. braga, ‘ grape, wine- 
press,’ is a derivative of Olc, braga; see 
Dviicfen). 

frauen, vb., ‘to trust, confide ; marry,’ 
from MidHG. trdwen, wk. vb., ‘to hope, 
believe, trust’ (also ‘to betroth, unite in 
marriage’), OHG. trdén (trdwén), ‘to be- 
lieve, trust.’ Comp. Goth. trauan, wk. vb., 
‘to trust, confide” OSax, trdén, Du. ver- 
trouwen, ‘to trust, confide’ (but trowwen, 
‘tomarry’). A derivative of the Teut. root 
tru, treu, ‘to have confidence,’ mentioned 
under traut and treu, 
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Grater, f., ‘mourning, sorrow, grief,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. trire, f.; a deri- 
yative of MidHG. trdren, OHG. trdrén 
(equiv. to ModHG. tranern, ‘to mourn, 
grieve’), wk. vb, Allied to ModHG. trau- 
rig, ‘mournful, sad,’ MidHG. tré@rec, OHG, 
*trdrac (g); to this adj. AS. dreérig, E. 
dreary, is related by gradation (comp. Du. 
trewrag, ‘sad.’ Borrowed from HG.?), On 
account of OHG. tradrén, ‘to lower one’s 
eyes,’ the cognates are based on the OTeut. 
root drus, ‘ to fall, sink’ (comp. Goth, driu- 
san, AS. dredsan, ‘to fall’). 

@raufe, f., ‘dripping of water, eaves, 
gutter,’ from ‘the equiv. MidHG. troufe, f., 
MidHG. and OHG. trowf, m. <A graded 
form from triefen, ‘to drop, trickle’; so too 
ModHG. traufeln, traufen, ‘to drip, trickle, 
from MidHG. tréufen, MidHG. and OHG. 
troufen, lit. ‘to cause to drop.’ 

@raum, m., ‘dream, vision,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. and OHG. trowm, m.; cor- 
responding to the equiv. OSax. drém, Du. 
droom, E. dream (recorded about 1200 .D.), 
Olc. draumr. The signification ‘dream,’ 
occurring in all these cognates, may be 
deduced from the lit. meaning, ‘ phantom, 
illusion, so that Teut. drawmo- (for draug- 
mo- or draugwmé-?) would be connected 
with triigen. In any case, OSax. drém (E. 
dream) and OSax. dram (AS. dredm), 
‘shout of joy, noise,” must be regarded as 
etymologically different words ; the latter 
is connected with Gr. @pidos, ‘ noise.’— 
Derivative frdumen, vb., ‘to dream, 
from MidHG. tréumen, MidHG. and OHG. 
trowmen. 

frau, interj., ‘truly! in faith! for- 
sooth !’ from the equiv. MidHG. (MidG.) 
trén, trdwen, for MidHG. triuwen, entriu- 
wen, ‘in truth, allied to Treue. 

frauf, adj., ‘beloved, dear” from the 
equiv. MidHG. and OHG. trat, allied to 
MidHG, érét, m. and n., ‘sweetheart, 
spouse.’ Since there is no corresponding 
word in the Teut. dialects with a Goth. 
form of the dental, it cannot be decided 
whether traut must be connected with 
trauen ; in any case, the form and meaning 
admit of our regarding it as the old to 
partic. (comp. laut, falt, zart) of the root 
tru, treu, seen in tranen and treu, so that its 
lit. meaning is fone in whom confidence or 
trust is reposed.’ The borrowed Romance 
words beginning with d (comp. Ital. drudo, 
| m., ‘lover,’ druda, f., ‘mistress,’ drudo, ‘ gal- 
| lant, brave,’ Fr. dru) presuppose a Goth, 
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*drada-, which could not be from the 
same root as Goth. trauan, ‘to trust.’ The 
connection with Gael. drath, ‘wanton, pert,’ 
W. drud, ‘bold? is obscure; it may be 
primit. allied (Aryan root dhrif). 

@reber, plur., ‘husks, grains,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG, treber, OHG. trebir, plur. ; 
the corresponding sing. would. be trab. 
Comp. Ic. draf, Du. draf, ‘sediment of a 
brewing’ (to which drabbe, ‘ lees,’ is allied), 
AS. dref, E. draff, ‘lees, refuse, dregs’ 
(late AS. drabbe, ‘lees, dregs, dirt,’ whence 
EK. drab, applied to colour and a woman). 
If the medial d of the Teut. base draboz, n., 
could have originated in a guttural, the 
word might he compared with Olc. dregg 
(equiv. to E. dregs), and hence be probably 

allied to Lat. frdces, ‘grounds, dregs of 
oil’; Aryan root dhraq?. It seems to be 
also connected more remotely with Tvefter, 
‘husks, skins (of grapes)’ 

frecken, vb., ‘to drag, haul,’ from the Mid 
HG. tréchen, ‘to drag,’ or rather from the 
intensive form trecken; allied to Du. and 
MidLG., trekken. 

Greff, n., ‘club ’ (at cards), properly 
Treffle (18th cent.), from Fr. tréfle, ‘ clover, 
trefoil’ (Lat. trefolawm). 

freffen, vb., ‘to hit, strike; guess; 
oceur, happen,’ from MidHG. tréffen, OHG. 
tréffan, str. vb., ‘to hit, reach, fight’ ; 
comp. AS. drépun, Ole. drepa, ‘to hit, 
push, strike’ As to the Teut. root drep 
(pre-Teut. dhreb) contained in these cog- 
nates, nothing positive can be asserted. 
Comp. Gintracht. 

@reffer, n., ‘encounter, engagement’ ; 
even in MidHG. tréffen, n.; an infinitive 
used as a subst., from MidHG., tréffen, ‘to 
fight.’ See triftig. 

freiben, vb., ‘to drive, impel, from the 
equiv. MidHG. triben, OHG. triban, str. 
vb. ; corresponding to OSax. dridan, ‘to 
drive, drive away, exercise,’ Du. drijven, 
‘to drive, carry on (a business), fly, swim,’ 
E. to drwe (AS. drifan‘, Olc. drifa, ‘to 
hasten,’ Goth. dreiban, ‘to drive.’ The 
Teut. str. verbal root drib (from Aryan 
dhribh 2, dhrip 2), ‘to move quickiy, drive, 
has not yet been found in the other Aryan 
languages. See Trift. 

freideli, vb., ‘to tow a boat,’ ModHG. 
only ; a LG, loan-word ; comp. the equiv. 
Du. treilen (AS. treglian, E. to trail). On 
account of Fr. ¢railler, ‘to pull, which 
is probably a corresponding term, treideln 
has been supposed to be connected with 
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Lat. trahere. There is uo need, however, to 
ascribe the cognates to a non-Teut. origin. 

frendeln, frenfeln, vb., ‘to dawdle, 
loiter, lit. ‘to turn, move this way and 
that, from late MidHG. trendeln, ‘to turn,’ 
allied to MidHG. trendel, ‘ ball, top,’ which, 
like AS. trendel, ‘sphere’ (EK. trendle), and 
Du. omtrent, ‘towards, on, about’ (Dan. 
and Swed. trind, round’), are connected 
with a root trend, ‘to move in a circle.’ 

frennett, vb., ‘to separate, sever,’ from 
MidHG, and OHG. trennen (older *trann- 
jan), wk. vb., ‘to split, separate, cleave,’ 
lit. ‘to partition off’; factitive of MidHG. 
trimnen, ‘to run away, separate’ (comp. 
abtriitnig). This verbal stem is unknown 
to the other Teut. languages, and hence its 
primit. Teut. and pre-Teut. form and mean- 
ing cannot be ascertained. 

@renfe, f., ‘snafile” ModHG. only, a 
LG. word; comp. Du. trens. The early 
history of the word is obscure ; it is doubt- 
ful whether it has been borrowed from 
Span. trenza, ‘plait, braid (of hair), 

Treppe, f., ‘stairs, staircase,’ from Mid 
HG. (MidG.) treppe, trappe, m. and f,, 
‘stairs, step’; corresponding to Du. trap. 
This word (for which Sttege oceurs in UpG.) 
belongs to the cognates of trappen (see under 
trampeli), which are likewise of MidG. and 


' LG. origin; the HG. form (of the 16th 


and 17th cents.) is properly Trepfe. 

Grefpe, f., ‘brome-grass, a Sax. and 
Siles. word, from MidHG. (MidG.) trésp, 
‘darnel,’ with the genuine HG. variants 
tréfs, tréfse, m. Modern Ger. dialects (e.g., 
Thuringian) have Treff (Swab. trefz), so that 
an orig. term tréf is probable. Allied to 
Du. dravik, MidE. drauk (AS. *drafoc) ; 
non-Teut. cognates are wanting, 

Greffe, f., ‘lace, braid (of hair)” Mod 
HG. only, from Fr, tresse. 

Greffer, plur., ‘husks, grape-skins,’ 
from MidHG. trester, OHG. trestir, plur., 
‘ grains, residue.’ The similarity in mean- 
ing to Yreber, ‘ grains,’ points to a primit. 
kinship of OHG, trebir and trestir (comp. 
also AS. derstan, ‘lees’), so that ¢restir 
would represent *trefstir or*trehstir. Pruss. 
drag.os, OSlov. droadije and drostija, ‘lees,’ 
which are primit. allied to these words, are 
also similarly related. 

frefem, vb., ‘to tread, proceed, step,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. tréten, OHG. 
trétan ; a common Teut. str. vb. ; corre- 
sponding to OSax, and AS, trédan, E. to 
tread, Du. treden, Goth, trudan, Comp. 
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also Gritt, Trott, and Trotte. In the non- 
Teut. languages no Aryan root dre-t is 
found, though Gr. dpdpos, ‘course,’ Sans. 
root dram, ‘to run’ (AS. trem, ‘step’), and 
the root of the cognates of trampel seem 
to be orig. connected with it. 

fret, adj., ‘true, faithful’ from late 
MidHG. triwwe, for which classical Mid 
HG. has getriwwe (hence ModHG., getreu), 
OHG. gitriuwi, ‘true, faithful, trusty, 
loyal? Properly a derivative of OHG. 
triuwa, MidHG. triwwe (ModHG. Lreue), 
f.; getreu, lit. ‘possessing loyalty” In 
OSax. triuwt, Du. trouw, AS. tredwe, trowe 
(E. true, truth, to trow, and to trust), Goth. 
triggus, ‘true. Teut. trewwo- (treuwi-?), 
for pre-Teut. dréwo-, isrelated tothe assumed 
(see trauen) Aryan root dri, ‘to have con- 
fidence,’ with which Pruss. druwis, ‘ be- 
lief,’ is connected. OHG. triwwa, f., ‘fide- 
lity,’ corresponds to OSax. trewwa, AS. 
tredw, ‘fidelity,’ Goth. triggwa, ‘agree- 
ment, compact’; with the last significa- 
tion, Ital. tregua, Fr. tréve, ‘armistice,’ 
borrowed from Teut., are connected. 

Sridfer (in UpG. and LG. dialects 
Tradhter), m., ‘funnel,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. trihter, with older variants trehter, 
drahter, OHG. trahtdri, m.; correspond- 
ing to Du. trechter, OAS. tructer (Swed. 
tratt?). Based on Midhat. tractdrius, ‘ fun- 
nel, corrupted from the equiy. Lat. trdjee- 
térium (Lat. trajicere, trarcere), ‘to pour 
from one vessel into another.’ For the 
contraction comp. Utrecht, Muaftricht, from 
Lat. Ultrajectum, Mosae-Trajectum. The 
word was borrowed in Ger. coincident with 
the introduction of Ital. wine-culture 
(comp. Kelter, Spund, and Wein). As in 


the case of Relter, the Romance languages | 


retain few traces of the Lat. word; comp. 
Rhet. trachuoir, Walloon and Vosges trete 
(the more widely diffused Rom. word for 
‘funnel’ is Lat. infundibulum, equiv. to 
Fr. fondéfle, yet Alban. taftdr, ‘funnel,’ is 
also based on Lat. *tractdrius for trajec- 
torvum). 

Trie b, m., ‘sprout; instinct, impulse,’ 
McodHG,. only ; allied to treiben. Comp. 
Trift. : 

friefem, vb., ‘to drop, drip, trickle,’ from 
MidHG, triefen, OHG., triofan, str. vb., ‘to 
drop’; corresponding to OSax. driopan, 
Du. druipen, AS. dredpan, ‘to drop” To 
this are allied the cognates of Traufe, trau- 
felu, and Zropfer. With the Teut, root 
drup (from pre-Teut. dhrib), Olr. drucht 
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(base druptu-), ‘dew, dewdrop,’ is also pro- 
bably connected. 

friegert, see tritgen. 

Griff, f, ‘right of pasturage, common,’ 
from MidHG. traft, f., ‘pasture,’ lit. ‘ place 
to which something is driven’; not re- 
corded in OHG, rift (as in the case of 
Acer) is a relic of the speech of primit. 
nomad life. MidHG. trift also signifies 
(as a derivative of the root of treiben) ‘herd, 
drove, floating (of wood), actions, mode of 
life’; comp. H. drift and drove. 

fviffig, adj. ‘drifting; convincing, 
sound, valid, from late MidHG. (rare) 
triftee (g), ‘striking, pertinent, suitable’ ; 
a derivative of treffen. 

frillern, vb., ‘to trill, warble,’ ModHG. 
only, from the equiv. Ital. tredllare. 

frinken, vb., ‘todrink,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. trinken, OHG. trinchan ; a com- 
mon Teut. str, vb. ; comp. Goth. drigkan, 
AS. drincan, E. to drink, Du. drinken, OSax. 
drinkan. From OTeut. are derived the 
Romance cognates, Ital. trincare, Fr. trin- 
quer, ‘to touch glasses.’ The str. verbal 
root drink (Aryan dhreng) is not found in 
non-Teut. ; on the other hand, the Aryan 
root pd, ‘to drink’ (comp. Sans. pd, Gr. 
mo-, Lat. pd-tus, &e.), is wanting in Teut, 
—Comp. Lranf, Vrunf. 

frippelt, vb., ‘to trip, mince,’ ModHG. 
only ; corresponding to Du. dribbelen. A 
recent intensive form from treiben or 
traber. 

Gripper, m., ‘gonorrhea,’ a MidG. and 
LG. word for which older ModHG, fvitpfer, 
m. (allied to Zropfen), occurs. Comp. E. 
dripper, allied to drip. 

Griff, m., ‘step, tread,’ from MidHG. 
trit, m. Allied to treten. 

frocken, adj., ‘dry, barren,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG, trocken, trucken (truchen), 
OHG, trochan (trucchan); comp. OSax. 
drucno, drocno, ‘dry.’ Corresponding to 
the equiv. LG. dreuge, Du. droog (comp. 
Droge, to which Du. droogte, ‘dryness,’ is 
allied), AS. drgge, E. dry (allied to drought), 
which are derived from eognate roots. 
With the Teut. root dritk, drag, draug, ‘to 
be dry,’ is also connected Ole. draugr, ‘ dry 
wood.’ A pre-Teut. root dhrik (dhriig) 
has not yet been found in the other Aryan 
languages. 

Proddel, f., ‘tassel, bob, dimin. of Mid 
HG. trdde, OHG. trdda, f. (trddo, m.), 
‘fringe’; MidHG. trédel (dial. for trddel) 
signifies ‘fibre in wood,’ Since the other 
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Teut. dialects have no word corresponding 
to OHG. trddo, ‘fringe,’ nothing definite can 
be ascertained concerning its early history. 

frddeli, vb., ‘to deal in second-hand 
goods, dawdle, loiter, from MidHG. *ére- 
telen, Which, with the nasalised form tren- 
defn, is derived from the same root. Comp.. 
MidHG. tredel-, trendelmarket, equiv. to 
ModHG, Trodelmarft, ‘rag-fair,’ 

Trog, m., ‘trough,’ from the equiv. Mid 
AG, and OHG, troc (g), m. ; comp. Du. trog, 
AS. trog, E. trough, Ole. trog. The assumed 
Teut. trogo-, from which the cognate Ital.. 
truogo, ‘trough,’ is borrowed, is based on 
pre-Teut. dru-ké-, which is rightly con- 
nected with the Aryan stem dru (drew, 
deru), ‘tree, wood,’ discussed under eer ; 
comp. Sans. dru, ddru, ‘wood,’ Hence 
Xrog is lit. wooden article.’ 

frolfer, vb., ‘to roll about, loll, trip, 
from MidHG. trollen, to run with short 
steps’; perhaps allied to MidHG. trolle, 
‘booby, uncouth person’ (lit. ‘ ghost-like 
monster’). Fr, trdler, ‘to stroll about, is 
a Ger. loan-word. 


Tronme!, f., “drum, cylinder, sieve,” 


from the equiv. late MidHG. trumel, trum- 
bel, f., of which the classical MidHG. 
form is trumbe (trumme, trwme), ‘drum, 
trumpet’; comp. OHG. trumpa, trumba, 
‘trumpet.’ The Rom. languages have a cor- 
responding word,. Ital. tromba, Fr. trompe. 
Since these have no Lat. form, OHG. 
trumba may be regarded as their source. 
OHG. trumba seems to be identical with 
Ole. trumba, ‘ pipe, stalk, trumpet,’ in which 
case the latter is probably nearer the 
primary meaning—ModHG. Trompyete, f., 
‘trumpet’ (even in MidHG. tr&met, tram- 
bet), is based on Rom. ; comp. I'r. trompette, 
Ital. trombetta. 

Gropf, m., ‘needy or stupid person,’ 
from the equiv. late MidHG. tropfe. It is 
considered to be a variant of Tropfen (Tropf, 
lit. ‘least thing, nothing, wight’ ?). 

@ropfen, m., ‘drop, tear,” from the 
equiv. MidHG. tropfe (troffe), OHG. tropfo 

‘roffo), m. ; corresponding to OSax. dropo, 
Du. drop, AS. dropa, E. drop,and the equiv.. 
Olc..drope. A derivative of the Teut. root 
drup (see triefen). 

rofft, m., ‘comfort, consolation,’ from 


MidHG. and OHG. trést, m., ‘comfort, help,. 


protection, assurance, confidence’; corre- 
sponding to Ole. traust, m., ‘assurance,’ 
Goth. traust (gen. traustds for -ezs), ‘treaty, 
alliance.’ 


The word is a derivative of the 


Teut. root traus, a variant of the root tri 
appearing in trauen. Comp. Ole. traustr, 
adj., ‘certain, strong, firm,’ lit. ‘that in 
which one has confidence.’—fr6ffen, vb., 
“to comfort, console,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. tresten, OHG. trésten (*traustjan). 

Grok, m., ‘ baggage, baggage-train, cav- 
aleade,’ from late MidHG. trosse, f., ‘lug- 
gage,’ formed from Fr. trousse, ‘ truss, 
bundle.’ 

Troff, m.,. trot,” ModHG. only, from 
the equiv. Ital. trotto (Fr.trot). This Rom. 
word is apparently based on OHG. trottén, 
“to tread’ (late MidHG. trotten, ‘to run’), 
an intensive form of treten. E. to trot has 
been adopted from the borrowed Fr, term 
trotter, Comp. the following word. 

@roffe, f., “wine-press,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. trotte (trote), OHG. trotta (rota), 
f. ; lit. perhaps ‘place where the wine is 
pressed out by treading.’ <A derivative of 
the Teut. root dred (trod), which has been 


, discussed under treten (see also the preced- 


ing word), For a term adopted with the 
Southern culture of the vine, see under 
Kelter (comp. also Lortel). 

Trof3, m., ‘boldness, obstinacy, defi- 
ance,’ from MidHG. (MidG.) trotz, of which 
the moreusual forms are Mid HG. tratz, trutz, 
m., ‘refractoriness’; allied to MidHG. 
trateen, tretzen, ‘to defy,’ tratz, ‘insolent, 
defiant, obstinate’ The word is unknown 
to OHG. and the other OTeut. dialects, 
but there is no reason to suppose that 
it has been borrowed.—frof3, prep., ‘in 
spite of,’ is based on the MidHG. interj. 
tratz (trotz), ‘1 defy you. 

friibe, adj., “turbid, gloomy, dull, dim, 
from MidHG.. truébe, adj, (lruobe, adv.), 
OHG. truobi, adj.,.“obscure, gloomy, dull’ ; 
allied to tritben, ‘to darken, tarnish, cast a 
gloom over,’ MidHG. truében, OHG. truo- 
ben, ‘to darken, sadden,.’ Comp. AS. dréf, 
‘dirty,, troubled” Du. droef, ‘dull, sad, 
Goth. drébjan, ‘to confuse, lead astray, 
excite commotion,’ AS, dréfan,. ‘to disturb, 
agitate, trouble’ In the non-Teut, lan- 
guages there are no certain cognates of the 
Teut. root dréb, ‘to confuse’ —Triibfal, 
n., ‘affliction, distress,’ from MidHG. tréie- 
besal, OHG. truobisal,- an abstract of triiben. 

Srwbel, m., ‘confusion, trouble,’ Mod 
HG. only, from Fr. trouble.. 

Truc fe, m., ‘lord high-steward, from 
the equiv. MidHG. truh-, truht-seze (-swtze), 
OHG. truhsd3z30 (22). The MidLat. render- 
ing, ‘ dapifer, discophorus,’ shows that the 
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word signified ‘he who serves the food’ 
Yet MidHG. and OHG. truht is not used 
in the sense of ‘food’; it signifies ‘that 
which can be carried’ (a derivative of tra- 
gen), and might thus mean also ‘the food, 
served up,’ On account of MidHG, and 
OHG. trudt, ‘crowd, troop, others with 
greater reason regard MidHG. truhseze as 
‘he who sits with the retainers (or at the 
head of the table), provides for their mainte- 
nance (hence dapifer) and assigns to them 
their places at table.” The word is also 
found in LG. dialects; comp. LG. Droftet, 
‘district of a Drofte’ (high bailiff; MidDu., 
drossdte) ; Du. drossaard, ‘high bailiff.’ 

Sritffel, f, ‘truffle’ ModHG,. only; 
corresponding to Du. truffel, E. truffle, Fr. 
truffe, Span. trufa, The equiv. Ital. tartufo 
shows that the word is connected with 
Kartoffel, which see. 

Grug, m., ‘deception, illusion,’ Mod 
HG. only, allied to triigen, older triegen, 
which is derived from the equiv. MidHG. 
triegen, OHG, triogan, str. vb., correspond- 
ing to OSax. bidriogan, ‘to cheat, deceive.’ 
To these are allied Teut. drawmo-, ‘ phan- 
tom? (see Traum), as well as Ole. draugr, 
“chost,’ OSax. gidrog, MidHG. getroc (q), 
‘shost’ (comp. also 3werg), The Teur, 
root drug (dwerg), ‘to deceive, contained 
in these words, is based on an Aryan root 
dhrtigh (dhwergh), ‘to overreach, injure’; 
comp, Sans. druh, ‘to injure (by deceit, 
craftiness, or enchantment), OPers. drauga, 
‘hie,’ Zend draoga, ‘lying’ (dry, ‘ ghost’). 

Grube, f., ‘trunk, chest, from MidHG, 
truhe (*trucke is indicated by ModHG, dial. 
Trucée), OHG. truha (truccha), f., ‘ chest, 
cupboard,’ Ole. ré (from Jrih), and AS, 
brah, ‘chest, drawer,’ seem to be allied in 
meaning although the sounds do not en- 
tirely correspond. In any case Lat. trun- 
cus, ‘trunk’ (of a tree) is not allied. If 
AS. frah is not identical with HG, Truhe 
(MidLat. trucea), the latter may be con- 
nected with Yrog; Trubhe (lit. ‘ wooden 
vessel’) would then be Aryan driuk- 
(drukn-). 

Grumm, m., fend, stump, fragment,’ 
which is found besides only in the plur, 
Trimmer, ‘frarments, ruins,’ is based on Mid 
HG. and OHG. drum, n., ‘end, piece, end- 
piece, splinter’; comp, Ole. brgmr, ‘brim, 
edge, verge,” E. (AS.) thrum, ‘end-piece.’ 
Teut. bramu- (brumu-), from Aryan trmo-, 
has rightly been connected with Lat, termt- 
nus, Gr. répya, ‘boundary, conclusion, end.’ 


Grunipf, m., ‘trump, ModHG. only; 
from the equiv. Fr. triomphe (Ital. trionfo), 
whence also Du. troef, E. trump ; properly 
identical therefore with Lat. triwmplvus ; 
hence lit. ‘triumphant, victorious card.’ 
Comp. Lreff. 

@runk, m., ‘drink, draught,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. and OHG. trune, allied to 
trinfen. 

frunken, adj., ‘drunken, intoxicated, 
from the equiv. MidHG. trunken, OHG. 
trunchan. An old partic. without the pre- 
fix ge (see feift), and with an active sense 
too, ‘he who has drunk’ (comp. Lat. potus), 
then ‘he who has drunk immoderately’ ; 
similarly Du. dronken, E. drunk, aud Goth. 
drugkans. ; 

Grupp, m., ‘troop, band, gang,’ Mod 
HG, only, from Ital. truppa. 

Srufhahrn, m., ‘turkey-cock,’ ModHG. 
only ; Lrut is probably an imitation of the 
ery of the bird. 

@uch, n., ‘cloth, stuff; kerchief” from 
the equiv. MidHG. tuoch, OHG. tuoh (hh), 
m,. and n.; comp. OLG. dék, Du. doek, 
‘cloth.’ To these is also allied Olc. dakr, 
‘cloth, whence E, duck (canvas). On ac- 
count of the Ole, signification ‘table-cloth,’ 
Tuch has been compared with Goth. gadauka, 
‘messmate.’ The early history of the West 
Teut. déko-, ‘cloth’ (from pre-Teut. dhdgo-), 
is obscure, 

fiichfig, adj., ‘fit, able, qualified, ex- 
cellent,’ from MidHG. (MidG.) céhtze (g), 
‘serviceable, brave, sturdy’; allied to Mid 
HG. (MidG.) tuht, f., ‘ability, fitness” an 
abstract of ModHG, taugen (comp. also 
Tugend). Corresponding to Du. deugdelijk, 
AS, dyhtig, E. doughty. 

@iicke, f., ‘trick, spite, malice,’ from 
MidHG. técke; properly plur. of older 
ModHG, Tuc, MidHG. tue (k), due (ck), m , 
‘blow, push, rapid movement, sly trick, 
sleight of hand, craftiness.’ The word is 
wanting in OHG. and the other OTent. 
languages, hence its earlier form cannot be 
discovered. 

Cuff, Tuffffein, m., ‘tufa, tuff? from 
the equiv. MiuHG. and OHG. tufstein (tub-, 
tupf-stein) ; formed from Ital. tufo (Fr. tu/), 
based on Lat. téphus. 

Tugend, f., ‘virtue, chastity,’ from Mid 
HG. tugent, tugende, f., ‘manly excellence, 
power, good quality, virtue’; OHG, tugund, 
f., as a derivative of tugan (see taugen), sig- 
nifies lit. ‘serviceableness, fitness.’ Goth. 
*dugunpus (derivative unpu-, from pre- 
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Teut. 
dugup. ? 

Ciille, f., ‘socket, MidHG. télle, n., 
‘ferule for fastening an iron point on a 
handle’ (usually ‘partition of boards, pali- 
sade’). OHG. has no corresponding form 
*tulla (Goth. *dulja-), which might be con- 
nected by gradation with ModHG. Thal 
(Ville, lit. ‘deepening’), Others consider 
Fr, douille (from Lat. ductile, channel’), 
‘socket,’ as the ultimate source of MidHG. 
taille. Fr. twyaw (E. tewel), Span. tudel, 
‘pipe,’ are certainly not allied. The ab- 
normal double sense of MidHG. tiille has 
not, however, been explained. 

Sulpe, f., ‘tulip, earlier ModHG, Tuli- 
pan, from the equiv. Ital, tulipa, tuli- 
pando, 

fiutnt, suffix, from MidHG. and OHG. 
-tuom ; an abstract suffix, which has been 
formed in compounds from an independent 
word tuom, m. and n,, ‘relation, rank, 
dignity, condition.’ This is an abstract, 
form of ModHG, thun. Comp. the corre- 
sponding Eng, suffix -dom in kingdom. 
Ing. has preserved the independent word 
doom (AS. dém), to which to deem (AS. 
déman) is allied; comp, Sans. dhdman, 
‘institution, sacred custom,’ 

Siimpel, m.,‘ pool, deep part of a lake’ ; 
a MidG. form for MidHG, témpfel, ‘deep 

lace in flowing or standing water, pool, 
puddle,” OHG. twmfilo, m., ‘ whirlpool’ 
(whence the equiv. Ital. tonfano). A de- 
rivative of the nasalised Teut. root dup, 
“to be deep’ (see taufen, tief), which appears 
also in E. dimple, Du. domwpelen, ‘to dive, 
plunge,’ dompelaar, ‘diver’ (bird). Pre- 
Teut. dhwmb, ‘to be deep,’ is also assumed 
by Lith. dumbu, ‘to get hollow.’ Comp. 
also Zopf. 

fiinden, vb., ‘to whitewash, plaster,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. tiinchen, OHG. 
tunthhén, mostly mit chalchetunthhén, 'The 
additional expression in OHG. leads to the 
assumption that tunihhén means lit, ‘to 
clothe,” from OHG. tunihha, ‘dress’ (bor- 
rowed, like AS, twnuce, from Lat. tunica). 
The Germans still say eine Wand mit Vince 
befleiden, ‘to give a coat of limewash to a 
wall’ (comp. E. to coat and coat). With 
this agrees Ital. intonicare, ‘to plaster, 
rouge’ (inlonico, intonicato, ‘plaster’). Note 
that Lat. tunica, Ital. tonica, also signifies 
‘covering.’ The Lat.-Ital. word was bor- 
rowed at the bevinning of the OHG, period ; 


entu-) is also indicated by AS. 
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had it been borrowed earlier it would have 
appeared as *zunthha in OHG. It cannot 
have been introduced much later than 
Senfter and Turm. 

fuitker, vb., ‘to dip, steep, soak,’ from 
MidHG. tunken, dunken, OHG. tunchén, 
dunchén, wk, vb., ‘to immerse, The 
OHG. variant thunkén leads to a Goth. 
*bugkén, which must be allied to Lat. 
tungere, ‘to moisten, dip,’ and to Gr. réyye, 
‘to soften, moisten.’ Hence tunfen cannot 
be connected with taudhen, 

@iipfel, m., ‘dot, iota’; diminut. of 
earlier ModHG. Tupf, m., which is based 
on MidHG. topfe, OHG. topfo, ‘ point.’ 
Goth. *duppa (*duppila) is wanting. Pro- 
bably cognate with tief. 

Wurm (UpG. and Rhen. Turn), m., 
‘tower, steeple,’ from the equiv. MidHG, 
turm, with the variant turn (torm, torn), 
m. ; in OHG. only turra and turri, which 
correspond to the equiv. Lat. twrris. The 
final m of the MidHG. word has not yet 
been explained, nor the n of ODu. turn, 
Du. toren, UpG. turn; AS. tar, E. tower, 
with the variant AS, torr, ‘tower, also 
present a difficulty. Comp, further Fr, 
tour, Ital. torre, from Lat. turris. 

furnen, vb., ‘to practise gymnastics,’ 
ModHG. only ; no corresponding word is 
found in MidHG., which has only turnei, 
‘tournament,’ turmeren, ‘to hold a tourna- 
ment, tilt,’ borrowed from Fr. The Mod 
HG. word is probably derived from Fr. 
tourner, ‘to turn, turn round,’ 

GTurfelfaube, f., ‘turtle-dove, from 
the equiv. MidHG. turteltdbe (tirteltube), 
OHG. turtul-, turtil-taba, f. ; borrowed and 
corrupted in the OHG. period (in connec- 
tion with the Biblical texts) from Lat. 
turtur, whence also Du. tortelduif, AS. and 
E. turtle. Comp. also Ital. tortora, Fr. 
tourtre, towrtereau. 

Tufch, m., ‘flourish of trumpets’ ; interj., 
‘hush! tush! ModHG only ; a recent for- 
mation imitating a sound. 

Gufche, f., ‘Indian-ink,’ ModHG, only ; 
from Fr. toucher, ‘to paint, delineate, ink.’ 

fufer, vb., ‘to blow a horn,’ ModHG, 
only ; a recent onomatopoetic word. 

Siiffel, m., ‘dot,’ ModHG. only; en- 
tirely distinct from Titel. It is identical 
with MidHG. téittel (titelin), n., ‘ nipple, 
teat’; dimin. of the equiv. OHG,. tutta, 
MidHG. tutte. 

Twirg, m., see gwingen. 
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iibel, adj., ‘evil, bad, wrong ; sick,’ from 
MidHG, ‘ibe, OHG. ubtl, ‘ bad, wicked? ; 
a common Teut. adj. corresponding to 
OSax. ubil, Du. euvel, AS. yfel,, E. evil, 
Goth. wbils, ‘bad.’ With these are con- 
nected OHG. uppi (from Teut. wbjo-), *vici- 
ous, malignant; villain,’ as well as the 
cognates of ModHG..iippig.. The word has 
been supposed to be related to the prepos. 
itber (Aryan upért), so that Teut. ubzlo-, 
from wpelo-, meant lit, ‘that which over- 
stepsa limit or iscontrarytorule.’? Nothing 
positive, however, can be asserted, since 
the word is specifically Teut.; or is Olr. 
uall, ‘pride, cognate ?. 

tibet, vb., ‘to practise, exercise,’ from 
MidHG. déeben, OHG.. uoben (from *ébjan),. 
wk. vb., ‘to set agoing, execute, venerate,’ 
corresponding to OSax. é6ian, ‘to cele- 
brate,’ Du. oefenen, ‘to exercise, look after,’ 
Ole. éfa, ‘to practise.’ Allied to OHG. 
uoba, ‘celebration,’ wobo, ‘ tiller of the soil.’ 
The Teut. root 6b, ‘to execute,’ contained 
in these cognates, seems to have been ori- 
ginally used of tilling the ground and of 
religious acts. To this corresponds, accord- 
ing to the permutation of consonants, the 
Aryan root dp, with which are allied Sans. 
dpas, n., ‘work’ (espec. religious work),, 
and Lat. dpus, n., ‘work’ (connected with 
Operari, espec., ‘to sacrifice’). 

iber, prepos. and ady., ‘over, above,” 
from the equiv. MidHG. diber; OHG. adbir, 
ubar, is a prepos.. with the adverb. form 
ubirt. Corresponding to OSax. oar, Du. 
and E. over, AS. ofer, Oc. yfer, Goth. ufar, 
‘over, This common Teut. word is based 
on an equiv. Aryan wpért, which appears 
in Sans.. upart, Gr. tmép (dreip), Lat. swper. 
With these are connected the prepos. auf, 
and_ob (ober). Comp. also iibel. 

wlberdruf, see vevdriefen.—tiberflti f- 
fig, adj., ‘ superfluous,’ from MidHG. diber- 
vlu3zec, ‘overflowing, superabundant, re- 
maining.” —tiberhaupf, adv., ‘in general, 
on the whole,’ from late MidHG. ¢ber 
houbet, ‘ without counting the pieces, whole, 
all’ (properly only of buying goods; Mid 
HG, houbet is frequently used to designate 
a number of men or beasts). 

iberwirndern, vb., ‘to wind over ; over- 
come, conquer, from MidHG. dberwinden, 
OHG. ubarwintan, str. vb., ‘to excel, over- 


power, conquer’; also with an equiv. mean- 
ing MidHG. wiberwinnen, OHG. ubarwinnan. 
While the simple OHG. vb. wintan means 
‘to turn, turn round,’ OHG. winnan (comp. 
AS. oferwinnan) has the signification ‘ to 
contend, quarrel’ (comp. gewiunen), which: 


. appearsin the compound. The ¢, which pro- 


perly belongs only to the present stem in 
this sense, is the same as in OHG. stantan, 
swintan (see ftehen, fchwinden). 

iibrig, adj., ‘left over, remaining,’ from 


: MidHG, dberic (g), ‘left over, excessive, 
' exaggerated, superfluous’; a MidHG. de- 


rivative of tuber. 

Qlfer, n., ‘shore, bank (of a river), a 
MidG. and LG. word (adopted like Bvot, 
Strand, &c., in the written language), from 
the equiv. MidHG, uover,n. OHG. *uofar 
(Goth. *6fr?) is wanting ; noris the word 
known even now to the UpG. dialects. 


‘Comp. MidLG. éver, Du. oever, AS. 6fer 


(obsolete in E.3 yet Wandsor is equiv. to 
AS. Windles 6fer, ‘the bank of the Windel’). 
West Teut. dfor has been considered, -pro- 
bably without reason, a cognate of Sans. 
ap, ‘water’ (for the evolution of meaning 
comp. Mu), and Lat. amis (for *apnis 2), 
‘river.’ UpG. (Bav.) urvar, ‘ haven, land- 
ing-place, bank, of the MidHG. period, 
points rather to a Goth: *us-far, ‘haven? ; 
Goth.-Teut. wz appears in some West Teut. 
dialects as 6(OHG. uo). Hence Ufer is lit. 
‘departure, setting out? ? 

Qbr, f., ‘clock, watch, hour,’ ModHG. 
only, from LG. ér, ‘clock, hour’ (even in 
the MidHG. period LRhen. dr meant 
“hour’); corresponding to Du. wur, FE. 
hour.. Based on hat. héra (comp. Fr. heure, 
Ital. ova). 

Qh, m., horned owl,’ ModHG. only, 
a recent onomatopoetic word, which was 
connected with MidHG, hewe, OHG. hiwo, 
OLG. hio, “owl. 

ulken, vb., ‘to lark, ModHG. only ; 
allied to LRhen. wlk, bulb’? Comp, Du. 
ut, * onion, joke,’ 

Uhre, f, ‘elm, from MidHG. (rare) 
ulmbowm, for which MidHG. and OHG.élm- 
bowm, m., is most frequently found. While 
ulm- is adopted from Lat. ulmus, the equiv. 
OHG..and MidHG. élm- is related prehis- 
torically, by gradation, with Lat. wlmus; 
so too Ole. almr, E. elm. With the pre- 
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Teut. stem el, ol, the cognates of ModHG. 
Grle (Eller) are also connected. 

wnt, adv. and prep., ‘about, around,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. wmbe (dimbe), 
OHG. umbi, cannot be regarded as directly 
corresponding to Gr. dui, Sans. abl, 
‘about,’ for then the OHG. form would be 
umb, OHG. wmdbt is rather a compound of 
this *wmb, with the prep. 7,‘ by’; so too 
OSax. wmbi, AS. ymbe (but ymb directly 
corresponds to Sans. abhi).—umfonft, 
adv., ‘in vain, to no purpose,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. wmbe sus. See fonft. 

att, prefix, ‘not,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. and OHG. wn-; a negative prefix 
common to Teut. and Aryan ; comp. OSax. 
un-, Du. on-, AS. and E. un-, Ole. 6-. 
‘Corresponding to Gr. d-, Lat. in-, Sans. 
and Zend a-, anr-. With this prefix is 
connected the common Aryan negation né, 
‘not’ (see nidjt), as well as the prep. ohne 
and its cognates. 

Qhrbill, £, ‘iniquity, wrong,’ MidHG. 
only ; based on the cognates of billig, in- 
stead of the correct ModHG. Unbilde, £., 
MidHG. wnédlde, n., ‘ wrong, impropriety,’ 
which is properly an abstract from MidHG. 
(rare) unbil (usually wnbillich), adj., ‘in- 
congruous, unjust.’ On account of the 
meaning there is probably no direct his- 
toric connection with Bild. Comp. biflig, 
and especially Weidbild. 

atid, conj., ‘and,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. unt, unde, OHG. unta, unti (anti, 
entt) ; corresponding to OSax. gndi, Du. 
en, AS. and E. and. Sans. dtha, ‘also, 
further, and,’ points, like AS and E. and, 
to Aryan nthd. 

Dirflaf, m., ‘filth, dirt” from MidHG. 
un-vldt, m., n., and f., ‘dirtiness, untidi- 
ness’; to which is allied unflatig, adj. 
‘filthy, nasty,’ from MidHG, wneletic, ‘un- 
clean, untidy.’ OHG, *fldt, ‘beauty,’ is 
met with only in female proper names 
(Sigi-, Muot-, Hruot-flat). The early his- 
tory of OHG. *fldt (Goth. fléd, AS. fléd in 
proper names) is obscure. 

artigefabr, see ohngefahe. 

artgeherter, adj.,‘ monstrous, atrocious,’ 
from MidHG. wngehiure, OHG. ungihiure, 
‘uncanny, frightful’; allied to 2Qnge- 
heer, n., ‘monster,’ from MidHG. unge- 
hiwre, ‘savage, dragon, ghostly creature,’ 
OHG. ungthiuri, ‘monster. See gefener. 

ungefhlacdhf, see gefdladt 

angeftiint, adj., ‘blustering, impetu- 
ous, from MidHG. wngestiieme, OHG. wn- 


gistuomt (unstwom), adj., ‘stormy, impe- 
tuous’ ; the unnegatived form of the adj. 
was extremely rare in OHG. and MidHG. 
Based on a verbal root stam, as in MidHG. 
stemen (ModHG. ftemmen, from *stamjan), 
“to check, restrain,’ which appears also in 
Mod HG. ftammeln.— Qngefiim, n., ‘mon- 
ster,’ early ModHG. only; unknown to 
the older periods. . Early history obscure. 

Qlugegziefer, n., ‘vermin, from the 
equiv. late MidHG,. wngeztbere, wnzitver, n. ; 
properly ‘unclean beast not suited for 
sacrifice,’ It is based, in fact, on OHG. 
zébar, ‘ beast of offering, which is connected 
with the equiv. AS. tifer. The terms bor- 
rowed in Rom., OF r. toivre, ‘cattle,’ Portug. 
zebro, ‘ox, cow,’ prove that zébar was ap- 
plied to large animals, and that the word 
was widely diffused in OTeut. 

Qhirke, f, ‘ringed snake,’ ModHG. only ; 
in MidHG, dche (OHG. ahha), f., ‘toad’ ; 
MidHG, and OHG. wne, m., ‘snake. Pro- 
bably the ModHG. word is due to a com- 
bination of the older forms. 

unlangff, adv., ‘recently, of late, from 
MidHG. unlanges (unlange), ‘short time,’ 
with an excrescent ¢ as in Objt, rt. 

Quraf, m., ‘trash, rubbish, refuse, 
from MidHG. and OHG, wnrdt, m., ‘help- 
lessness, want, necessity, useless stuff’ ; 
allied to Stat. 

wits, pron., ‘us, to us,’ from the equiv, 
MidHG. and OHG. wns, in the same form 
common to Teut. to supplement the de- 
clension of wit. Comp. Du. ons, OLG. and 
AS. és (E. us), Goth. wns. This wns (from 
ms) is certainly connected with Lat. nos 
(noster), Gr. nets (for *do-peis), and Sans. 
nas, ‘us’; comp. wit.—Allied to unfer, 
poss. pron., ‘our,’ from MidHG. waser, 
OHG. unsér. The detailed history of the 
pronom., stem belongs to grammar. 

QArrfHlitl, Surfehlifé (Snfett), n., ‘suet, 
tallow,’ from MidHG, wnslit (unselt), inslit 
(inselt), n., ‘tallow,’ of which there are 
abundant variants in MidHG. Comp. 
OHG. wnslit, ‘fat, tallow’ (AS. unslid, or 
rather unjlid, § fat, grease, tallow,’ is uncer- 
tain). MidHG. wnsleht, ‘tallow’ (Rhen.- 
Frane. inschlickt), seems to be connected 
with MidHG. (in)geslehte, n., ‘entrails.’ 
The derivation of the word cannot be more 
definitely determined, since the older forms 
are unknown; Hess. and LG. wngel, ‘ tal- 
low,’ suggests the supposition that OHG, 
unslit has originated in *ungslit. 

unfert, adyv., ‘below, beneath, under- 
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neath, from the equiv. MidHG. unden, 
OHG. untandn. Allied to tt1fer, prep. 
and adv., ‘below, under,’ from MidHG. 
and OHG. unter, under, ONG. untar (prep.); 
but wntari, adv. ; corresponding to Goth. 
and OSax. undar, Du. onder, AS. and E. 
under. The Aryan prep. ndhér, on which 
these are based, appears also in Lat. mfra 
(comp. inferior) and Sans, adhds, ‘ beneath’ 
(adhara, ‘ the lower’). 

Qhrterfehleif, m., ‘embezzlement, 
smuggling,” ModHG. only, allied to Mid 
HG. wndershiufere, ‘cheat’; comp. MidHG. 
undersliefen, ‘to cheat, deceive,’ underslouf, 
‘hiding-place.’ 

untferfhan, adj., ‘subject to, dependent,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG undertdén, OHG. 
untartin, Properly a partic. of MidHG. 
undertuon, OHG. untartuon, ‘ to subjugate, 
bring into subjection.’ See thun. 

uinfermegen, twnferwegs, adv., Son 
the way,’ from MidHG. under wégen, ‘ on 
the way, away.’ 

amwirfch, adj., ‘cross, rude, morose,’ 
from MidHG., (rare) unwirs, usually wnwir- 
desch, ‘ unworthy, contemptuous, indignant, 
angry.” Comp. MidHG. unwért, ‘despised, 
unsuited, disagreeable’ ; allied to wert. See 
also twirfd. 

Alnze, f., ‘ounce,’ from MidHG. unze, 
OHG. unza, f., ‘weight,’ from Lat. uncca. 

iippig, adj., ‘luxurious, voluptuous, 
sumptuous,’ from MidHG. zppic (g), OHG. 
uppig, ‘superfluous, useless, invalid, frivo- 
lous, arrogant.’ For the connection of this 
specifically HG. word with Goth. ufjé, f., 
‘superfluity,’ and OHG. uppi, ‘ malicious,’ 
as wellas with the cognates of ibel and ither, 
see libel. 

alr, see Auerz. 

uy, pref., from MidHG, and OHG. wr- ; 
an accented prefix of which er: (MidHG. 
er-, OHG. t-) is the unaccented form, In 
OHG., wr, ‘ out of,’ is met with as a prep. 


The prefix signifies ‘out of, originally, in 
the beginning.’ Goth. has us (uz), of which 
there are no certain cognates in the other 
Aryan languages. 

AWrahrn, m., ‘great-grandfather,’ from 
MidHG. wrane; see Xhu.—uralf, adj., 
‘extremely old, primeval,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. and OHG. wralt ; allied to alt.— 
AWrbar, n., ‘produce, landed property,’ 
from MidHG. urbor, wrbar, f. and n., ‘ copy- 
hold, rent, income’; lit. perhaps ‘tax, 
produce, rent’ (comp. Goth. gabatr, ‘ tax’). 
Hence urbar, adj., ‘arable, lit. ‘ bearing 
interest, productive’ (ModHG. only).— 
Uerfehde, f., ‘solemn oath not to take 
vengeance on an enemy,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. wrvshede (urvéhe), f. ; see Fehde.— 
Airheber, m., ‘author, originator,’ a Mod 
HG. derivative of MidHG. urhap (6), m., 
‘beginning, cause, origin’ (allied to 
Hebe). 

Qiarkunde, f., ‘deed, document, charter,’ 
from MidHG. urkunde (urkiinde), n. and 
f., testimony, proof, document,’ OHG. wr- 
chundt, f., ‘testimony’; allied to erfennen 
(hence lit. ‘recognition’).—2Q(rvlawb, m., 
‘leave of absence, furlough,’ from MidH@G, 
and OHG. érlowp (b), m. and n., ‘ permis- 
sion’; an abstract from evlauben, ‘to per- 
mit,’ MidHG. erlouben, OHG. trloubén.— 
Alrfache, f., ‘cause,’ from MidHG. ursache. 
—2rfprung, m., ‘source, origin,” from 
MidHG,. @rsprunc, Grsprinc (g), OHG. ar- 
spring, m. and n., ‘source’; allied to 
ipringen, (erfpringen).— Qlrfel, QWirfeil, n., 
‘judgment, sentence, decision, from Mid 
HG. urteal, urterle, f. and n., ‘judicial de- 
cision’ ; allied to erteifen (lit. ‘that which 
is imparted’). Comp. Du. oordeel, AS. 
orddl, ‘judgment’ (whence Fr. ordalie, 
‘judgment of God,’ MidLat. ordaliwm). 

uzeit, vb., ‘to jeer at, mock,’ ModHG. 
only ; a derivative of the proper name Ub, 
an abbrev. form of U{ridh. Comp. hanfeln. 
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afer, m., ‘father,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. vater, OHG. fater; common to 
Teut. and Aryan in the same sense ; comp. 
Goth. (rare) fadar (usually atta), Ole. fader, 
AS. feeder, K. father, Du. vader, vaar, OSax. 
fadar. Teut. fadér, from Aryan patér ; 
comp. Lat. pater, Gr. marnp, Sans, pitr (for 
patr), ‘father? Aryan pa-tér has been de- 
rived from the Sans, root pd, ‘to guard, 


protect,’ so that Bater would mean lit. ‘pro- 
tector.” An English preacher of the 12th 
cent, connected the word in a similar way 
with AS. fédan, E. to feed (see fiittern) ; 
hence Water, lit, ‘nourisher.’? Neither in- 
terpretation is historically certain, since 
Aryan pa-ter is probably based on an in- 
stinctive sound (comp. Gr. dial. 7, ‘father, 
ndnna); comp. Mutter, Bruder, and Sdive- 
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fter. For a derivative of Water see under 
Better, Baas, and Bafe. 
eilden, n., ‘ violet’ (plant), dimin. of 

earlier ModHG. Weil, from MidHG. viel, 
older wiél, m., véole, t. Borrowed in the 
early MidHG. period from Lat. viola (with 
v equal to f,as in Vers, Kifig, Brief, and 
Vogt). Comp. Ital. viola, dimin. violetta, 
Fr. violette; also to Du. viool, E. violet. 

Beifsbohne, f., ‘kidney-bean,’ Mod 
HG. only ; it is so called because it begins 
to bloom on St, Vitus’s day (June 15).— 
Beifsfang, m., ‘St. Vitus’s dance’ (Mod 
HG. only), MidLat. chorea sancti Viti, thus 
named because the help of St. Vitus was 
implored. 

ver, pref. 3 in its most frequent signifi- 
cations it is derived from MidHG,. ver-, 
OHG. jfir- (far-), which are probably a 
combination of several other unaccented 
forms. Comp. the unaccented prefixes 
Goth. fair-, jra-, fatr- (see also freffen), 
which appeared in OHG. as fir- (far-). 
Goth. fair, fra, and fawr appear to corre- 
spond respectively to Gr. mepi, mpd, and 
mapa, though their meanings do not coin- 
cide. Comp. Sans. p@ri, ‘round about,’ 
para, ‘away,’ purd, ‘before,’ pra, ‘ before, 
away.’—Most of the compounds with yer- 
(E. for-) are based on Goth. fra-, which de- 
noted ‘the opposite, deterioration, change.’ 

verbliiffer, vb., ‘to disconcert, con- 
fuse, ModHG, only, from Du. verbluffen, 
‘to stun, dishearten.’ Karly history ob- 
scure. —verbrdmen, vb., ‘to border, 
fringe,’ from late Mid HQ. brém, verbrémen, 
n., ‘border, trimming, older ModHG. 
Brame, ‘ Worder, skirts of a wood,’ E. brim 
(AS. brimme). 

verdantmern, vb., ‘to condemn, ana- 
thematise,’ from the equiv. MidHG. ver- 
damnen, OHG. firdamnén ; borrowed, like 
other ecclesias. terms in the OHG. period, 
from Lat. damndre (comp. Fr. damner, Ital. 
damnare), with the prefix ver- to give a bad 
sense to the word.—verdauer, vb., ‘ to 
digest,’ from the equiv. MidHG, verdéuwen 
(verddun), verdouwen, with the simple forms 
déuwen, douwen, OHG, douwen (dewen), fir- 
douwen, ‘to digest’; comp. Du. verduwen. 
The assumed Teut. bawjan, ‘to digest,’ is 
probably connected with tauen (lit. ‘to dis- 
solve’).—verderben, str. vb., ‘to spoil, 
destroy, corrupt,’ from MidHG, verdérben, 
str. vb., ‘to come to nought, perish, die,’ 
with which the corresponding causative 
MidHG. verderben, ‘to ruin, kill,’ was con- 


fused in ModHG. OHG. *dérban, Goth. 
* batrban, str. vb., ‘to perish, die” is want- 
ing. The meaning of the MidHG. words 
points to a connection with fterben, so that 
we must assume a double root, Aryan terbh, 
sterbh (comp. Stter and Droffel (2)) ; in that 
case neither devb, with its divergent mean- 
ing, nor diirfen can be allied.— Berderben, 
n., ‘destruction,’ from MidHG, verdérben, 
n., properly an infinitive used as a subst.— 
verdrieRen, vb., ‘to grieve, vex, trouble,’ 
from MidHG. verdriezen, str. vb., ‘to excite 
anger, produce weariness’ ; also the equiv. 
MidHG. be-, erdriezen, from OHG. bi-, irdrt- 
o3an, str. vb. Comp. Goth, usbriutan, ‘ to 
olest, revile, AS. bredtian (E. to threaten), 
with d-preétan,‘ to be disgusted,’ Du. drotei, 
‘to threaten,’ with verdrieten, ‘ to vex,’ Ole. 
prjéta, ‘to want, fail’ (prot, ‘ want,’ pbraut, 
‘hard task, trouble.’ The great development 
of the str. verbal root, Teut. brit, makes 
it difficult to find undoubted cognates in 
non-Teut. ; OSlov. trudd, ‘pain, trouble,’ 
truzdq, ‘to torment,’ Lat. trdédo, ‘ to crowd, 
push,’ point to an Aryan root triid.—Mod 
HG. Berdruf, m., ‘ vexation, annoyance’ ; 
in MidHG, usually urdru3z, wrdriitze, ver- 
driez. — verdut3f, adj., ‘ disconcerted, 
abashed,’ from MidHG. vertutet, a partic. of 
MidHG., vertutzen, vertuzzen, ‘to be deal- 
ened, become silent’; remoter history ob- 
scure. See vertufden. 

vergdllen, vb., ‘to embitter, from 
MidHG. vergellen, wk. vb., ‘te make as 
bitter as gall, embitter’; allied to Galle.— 
vergantfen, see Gant.—vergaffern, vb., 
‘to enclose with trellis-work, assemble 
(soldiers) by beat of drum,’ from late Mid 
HG, (LRhen.) vergatern, ‘to assemble.’ 
Properly a LG. word; comp. Du. verga- 
deren, to which the cognates of E. to gather 
(see Watte) are connected.—vergebens, 
adv., ‘in vain, to no purpose,’ from Mid 
HG. vergébene (-gébenes), ‘ gratis, in vain’ ; 
allied to vergében (OHG. firgéban), ‘useless, 
to no purpose,’ lit. ‘ given away,’ a partic. 
used as an adj.—vergeffeit, vb., ‘to for- 
get,’ from the equiv. MidHG. vergé3zen, 
OHG. firgé3z3an, str. vb.; a West Teut. 
word ; comp. Du. vergeten, AS. forgitan, E. 
to forget. Also the equiv. OHG., irgéz3an, 
MidHG., ergé33en. ‘The compound verb is 
the relic of a strong verbal root get, ‘to 
reach, attain’ whence E. to get; comp. 
Goth. bigitun, ‘to find, OlIc. ‘to reach, 
attain.’ In non-Teut., Lat. prae-hendere, 
‘to grasp,” Gr. xavdavo (Aryan root ghed, 
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ghend), are connected with the root get. 
Hence yergeffen means lit. ‘to get beyond 
one’s reach, lose possession of.’—vergett- 
det, vb., ‘to squander, dissipate,’ from 


MidHG. giuden (bergiuden), wk. vb., ‘to | 


boast, make a parade, squander with osten- 
tation’; unknown to OHG. Goth.*giwiba 
might refer to OHG. géwén, ‘to open one’s 
mouth wide’ (see gifnen).— Wergiiti ger, 
n., ‘pleasure, enjoyment, amusement,’ Mod 
HG. only, from late MidHG. verniiegen 
and gendiegen, ‘to content, satisfy.’ 
verheeren, vb., ‘to ravage, devastate,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. verhern (verhergen), 


OHG. firherjén ; lit. ‘to destroy by wan.’ | 


See Heer. 

verlaigen, vb., ‘to claim, demand,’ 
from MidHG. (rare) ver/angen, ‘to desire 
ardently,’ usually MidHG. belangen, ‘to 


desire, long for” OSax. langén, Du. ver- : 
langen, AS. lgngian, E. to long, show the 
correspondence of the Teut. languages. — 


The word is usually regarded as an old 
derivative of fang, but this is opposed by 
the meaning ; it might be rather compared 
with the cognates of gelingen, the primary 


meaning of which is ‘to aim, strive’— | 


verlefgeit, vb., ‘to hurt, injure,’ from 
MidHG. verletzten, ‘to check, injure, wound’; 


allied to [esen—wverldumden, vb., ‘to | 


calumniate, slander,’ from MidHG.. ver- 
liumden ; see Leumund.verlieren, vb., ‘to 


lose, from the equiv. MidHG. verliesen, © 


OHG. virliosan ; a common Teut. str. vb., 
to which the equiv. Goth. fraliusan, AS. for- 
ledsan, Du. verlrezen correspond. Gr. Ava, ‘to 
loosen’ (deve, ‘to avoid, keep faraway’ 2), 
Lat. solvo (partic. so-ld-tus), ‘to loosen’ 
(Sans. ld, ‘to tear to pieces’), and Goth. 
luns, ‘ransom,’ which point to an Aryan li, 
are closely connected with the Teut. root 
lus, to which {og and {6fen are also related. 
—Berlies, n., ‘subterranean cave, dun- 
geon, ModHG. only, lit. ‘ place where one is 
lost’ (comp. MidHG. verlresen, ‘to kill’ ?).— 
verloben, vb., ‘to engage, aftiance, betroth,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. verloben ; lit. ‘to 
promise,’ in which sense MidHG. geloben also 


occurs ; see geloben and Lob.— Berliff, m , 


‘loss, damage, injury,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. verlust, OHG, virlust, f. ; a verbal ab- 
stract of verlieven (comp. Sroft with frteren). 

vermdblen, vb. ‘to marry, unite,’ 
from late MidHG. vermehelen, usually 
mehelen, mahelen, lit. ‘to give in marriage 
to a man,’ also ‘to take to wife,’ whence 
generally ‘to affiance, betroth”’ The word 


is usually based on OHG. mahal, ‘hall of 
justice’ (see Mahl and Gemahl) ; it is better 
to proceed from the equiv. MidHG. gema- 
helen, OHG. gimahalen, which are deriva- 
tives of OHG. gimahala, ‘spouse.’ For 
other details concerning its early history 
see Gemahl—vermteffer, adj., ‘daring, 
presumptuous,’ from MidHG. vermé3zzen, 
OG. firméz3an, ‘daring, bold’; a partic. 
of MidHG. verméz3an, OHG. firmézzan, 
refl. ‘to estimate one’s strength too high, 
haye an overweening opinion of oneself”— 
Bermigen, n., ‘ability, power, wealth, 
from MidHG. vermiigen, n., ‘power, might, 
capability.’ An infinit. used as a subst., 
MidHG. vermdgen, vermugen, ‘to be in a 
position, have power, OHG. furimugan, 
allied to mogen, Madht. The prep. vermadge, 
‘in virtue ot’ (ModHG. only), is based on 
MidHG. vermiige, f., ‘might, power,’ and 
is developed like fraft. 

vernichfert, vb., ‘to annihilate, annul,’ 
from MidHG. vernthten, ‘to annihilate, 
think lightly of’; allied to nicht—Bfer- 
aiiff, f. ‘reason, understanding,’ from 
MidHG. vernunft, OG. firnunft, f., ‘ac- 
tivity of perception, sensual perception, 
comprehension, insight, understanding’ ; 
abstract of pernehmen, ‘to hear, per- 
ceive, understand, MidH:G, vernémen, OHG. 
fianéman, ‘to perceive, hear, experience, 
grasp, seize, understand,’ These figurative 
meanings are based on some such meaning 
as in Goth. franiman, ‘to take possession 
of, seize.’ For a similar evolution see ver- 
geffen (with different senses attached to the 
prefix) ; begreifen has been similarly de- 
veloped in its figurative senses, 

verplampern, vb., ‘to spill, waste 
foolishly,’ ModHG. only, properiy a LG. 
word, of onomatopoetic origin.—verpé- 
mei, vb., ‘to forbid (under penalties), 
proscribe,’ ModHG, only, from Lat. poena 
(whence also Bein). 

verguickert, vb., ‘to amalgamate (with), 
ModHG. only, lit. perhaps ‘to combine 
with quicksilver’; allied to Quecffilber (see 
also erquicen).—verquiffer, vb., ‘to spend 
foolishly,’ ModHG. only, from Du. kwisten, 
verkwisten, ‘to squander, lavish’; comp. 
Goth. fragistjan, ‘to destroy, annibilate’ 
(usqistjan, ‘to kill’), Early history ob- 
scure, 

verrafen, vb., ‘to betray, reveal,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. verrdten, OHG. firrd- 
tan ; lit. ‘to lead astray by wrong advice.’ 
—verrecken, vb., ‘to die’ (of cattle), from 
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MidHG. (rare) verrecken, ‘to stretch out the 
limbs rigidly in death’; allied to recfen— 
verriudf, adj., ‘infamous, atrocious,’ from 
MidHG. verrwochet, ‘heedless, careless,’ 
allied to MidHG, verruochen, ‘to pay no 
heed, forget. The meaning of the Mod 
HG. adj. like that of the cognate ruch{od, 
is under the influence of anviichig, beritdhtigt, 
Geriidht, ruchbar—verriickf, adj. ‘mad, 
crazy,’ ModHG, only; allied to MidHG. 
verriicken, ‘to move from the spot, confuse, 
disconcert.’ 

Bers, m., ‘verse, couplet,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG, and OHG. vérs, férs, m. 
and n., which was adopted in the OHG. 
period (as early as the 9th cent.) from Lat. 
versus, perhaps contemporaneously with 
€Ehule and Meifter, Comp, RMifig, Brief, 
and efper for the representation of Lat. 
v by HG. f (comp. AS. fers, and Du, vers), 

verfdicden, adj., ‘different, distinct, 
various,’ Mod HG. only ; not from yerfdeiden, 
which even in MidHG., (verscheiden) signi- 
fies specially ‘to die,’ but froma LG, word ; 
comp. Du. verschetden (for which wnder- 
scheiden is found in MidHG.).—verfch- 
lagen, adj., ‘cunning, crafty, sly,’ pro- 
perly a partic. of MidHG., verslahen, which 
also means ‘to cheat.—verfehmif3f, adj., 
see fdmiben.—verfchroben, adj., ‘dis 
torted, perverse, intricate,’ lit. ‘ screwed 
the wrong way’; an inorganic partic. of 
{hrauben ; see Schraube—verfdhwender, 
vb., ‘to squander, waste,’ from MidHG, 
verswenden, ‘to break to pieces, annihilate, 
consume,’ which as a factitive of MidHG. 
verswinden, ModHG, yerfdwinden, ‘to dis- 
appear,’ signifies lit. ‘to cause something 
to disappear.’ 

verfehrei, vb. ‘to wound, injure, 
damage,’ from the equiv. MidHG., séren, lit. 
‘tocause pain’; allied to MidHG. andOHG. 
sér, ‘pain’; see fehr.—verfiegert, vb., ‘to 
dry up,” ModHG., only; allied to MidHG. 
sigen, OHG., sigan, str. vb., ‘to fall, sink, 
flow, trickle’ (see feihen, ficferm) ; verftegen, 
lit. ‘to flow out or away,—verfohnen 
(same as yerfiifnen), vb., ‘to reconcile, atone 
for” from the equiv. MidHG. verszienen ; 
allied to Githne. The accented vowel is 
derived either from LG. or probably from 
OBay. and OSwab., in which, late in the 
Middle Ages, @ appears before n, instead 
of die (grén for grim ; tin for tim). 

Berftand, m., ‘understanding, intelli- 
gence, sense, from MidHG, verstant (d), 
which is used only rarely (in the sense of 


‘explanation, information’); comp. Mid 
HG. verstantnisse, ‘intelligence, insight, 
understanding,’ to which MidHG. verstendic, 
‘intelligent, isallied. In OHG. too firstant- 
nissi ismost frequently used. To this word 
is allied ModHG, verffehen, vb., ‘to under- 
stand, comprehend,’ from MidHG, verstén, 
OHG., firstdn ( firstantan), ‘to perceive, see 
into, notice, understand’; comp. Du. ver- 
staan, AS, forstgndan (in E., to understand). 
How the meaning can be derived from the 
root of ftehen is not clear; it is usually 
referred to Gr, ériorayat, ‘to understand,’ 
compared with the root era, ‘to stand,— 
verftiinimeln, vb., ‘to mutilate,” from 
late MidHG. versteimbelen ; see Stumnel. 

verfeidigen, vb., ‘to defend, maintain, 
justify,’ from the equiv, MidHG, verteidin- 
gen, vertagedingen (usually tagedingen), wk. 
vb., of which the most frequent meaning 
is ‘to plead before a tribunal, settle and 
adjust by agreement.’ Allied to MidHG. 
tagedinc, tedine (9g), *a lawsuit fixed for a 
certain date, court-day, negotiation, assem- 
bly’ (with the meaning ‘ gossip, talk,’ comp. 
Leiding). OHG. tagading, ‘legal summons, 
negotiations,’ is based on tag in the sense 
of ‘fixed period,’ and ding, ‘judicial pro- 
ceedings.’ Comp, Du. verdedigen. 

verfrack£, adj., ‘distorted, twisted, odd, 
strange,’ properly a partic. of yertvecten, ‘to 
confuse.’—verfraget, vb., ‘ to carry away, 
wear out, tolerate,’ from MidHG., vertregen, 
str. vb., ‘ to tolerate, endure, be indulgent’ ; 
hence late MidHG. vertrac, ModHG, Ver- 
trag, m., ‘agreement, treaty.”—verfufchen, 
vb., ‘to hush up,’ from MidHG. vertuschen, 
‘to cover, conceal, keep secret, reduce to 
silence’ (to which yerdugt, lit. ‘stunned,’ is 
allied ?) ; an onomatopoetic term. 

verwabhrioff, adj., ‘neglected, spoilt,’ 
properly a partic. of MidHG,. verwdrldsen, 
‘to treat negligently,’ based on OHG. wara- 
lés, ‘ careless, negligent’ (MidHG. warlese, 
‘carelessness, negligence’). For the first 
part of the compound comp. twafrnefimen.— 
verwandf, adj., ‘related, allied, cognate,’ 
from the equiv, late MidHG. (rare) ver- 
want, which is a partic. of MidHG. ver- 
wenden (with the rare signification ‘to 
marry’); the usual term in MidHG. was 
sippe (OHG. sippi), adj. Comp. also Mid 
HG, and OHG, mdc, m., ‘relative, kins- 
man.’—vermegei, adj., ‘bold, daring, 
rash, from MidHG. verwégen, ‘quick and 
decided,’ a partic. of verwégen, ‘to decide 
quickly’ 
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Berweis, m., ‘reprimand, censure,’ from 
the equiv. late MidHG. verwi3, m. ; allied 
to verweifen, from MidHG. verwizen, OHG. 
firwizan, str. vb., ‘to reprimand, censure.’ 
Comp. Du. verwijt, n., ‘reprimand,’ and 
verwyten, ‘to reproach, upbraid,’ Goth. 
fraweitan, ‘to revenge.” The meaning ‘to 
punish’ also belonged to the simple stem, 
as is shown by OSax. wit?, OHG. wi337 
(wheat), MidHG. wise (witze), n., ‘punish- 
ment, tortures of hell” The Teut. root 
wit, *to punish,’ is based on the common 
Aryan root wid, ‘to see,’ on which are 
based Lat. videre, Gr. idSeiy (for further cog- 
nates of this root see wiffen) ; comp. Goth. 
fairweitjan, ‘to look around,’ and witan, 
“to observe,’ The development of mean- 
ing is usually compared with that of Lat. 
animadvertere, ‘to perceive, punish.’ Hence 
Nerweis is not directly connected with 
tweife ; to the latter yerweifen, ‘to misdirect’ 
(obsolete), is allied.—pvermefen, vb., ‘to 
decay, rot,’ from MidHG. verwésen (OHG. 
*firwésan), str. vb., ‘to come to nothing, 
pass away, destroy.’ Comp. Goth. frawisan, 
‘to consume, waste, squander? (note fra- 
wairban, ‘to be destroyed’). However 
clearly these seem to point to a connection 
with Wefen (root wés, ‘to be’), vet OHG. 
wésanén, ‘to get dry, rotten,’ Olc. visenn, 
‘faded, decayed,’ and AS. weornian, ‘to de- 
stroy,’ suggest a Teut. and Aryan root wis, 
‘to decay,’ from which Gr. ids, Lat. virus (for 
*visus), Sans, visa, ‘poison,’ are derived.— 
Berwefer, m., ‘administrator, manager,’ 
cannot of course be derived from the pre- 
ceding word; it belongs to MidHG. ver- 
wésen, ‘to manage, provide, look after’ ; 
Goth. *fu@rawisan, ‘to manage,’ recalls 
Goth. */aaragaggqja, ‘ steward’ (lit. ‘ prede- 
cessor’); thus the prefixes ver- of the two 
MidHG. words verwésen are of different 
origin. 

verwicher, partic., ‘past, late, former,’ 
from yerweichen.—verwirrei, see wirr.— 
verwifferit, vb., ‘to decompose, decay,’ 
ModHG. only. Allied to E. ‘to wither,’ 
from MidE. widren, ‘to wither, vanish’ ; 
also primitively to Lith. vystu (vastt), ‘to 
wither,’ pavaitinti, ‘to cause to wither.’ 

verzethen, vb. ‘to pardon, excuse,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. verzthen, which 
usually means ‘to deny, refuse,’ then ‘ to 
renounce, abandon.’ To this Berzidjt and 
verzidhten are allied. 

Belper, f., ‘ vespers, evening,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG, vésper, OHG. véspera, f. 


? 


which was adopted contemporaneously 
with monastic institutions (comp. Mette 
and Qone), from Lat. vespera (whence also 
Ital. vespro, Fr. vépre). The primit, kin- 
ship of the Lat. with the MidHG. and 
OHG. word is inconceivable, because the 
correspondence of Lat. v with OHG. » (f) 
is found only in OHG. loan-words (see 
Vogt and Miafig). 

Betfel, f, ‘slut, from late MidHG. 
vétel, f.; formed from the equiv. Lat. 
vetula. 

Beffer, m., ‘cousin,’ from MidHG. 
veter, vetere, m., ‘father’s brother, brother’s 
son, OHG. fetiro, faterro, fatwreo, m., 
‘uncle’; for the change of meaning comp. 
MNeffe and Oheim. The earlier meaning is 
‘father’s brother,’ as is indicated by the clear 
connection with ater, by AS. federa, 
‘uncle’ (with fadu, ‘aunt’), and also by 
the non-Teut. correspondences which point 
to Aryan paturyo-, patrwyo-, ‘uncle on the 
father’s side.’ Comp. Lat. patrwus, Gr. 
marpas (from *rdrpaos), Sans. pitrvya, Zend 
tdirya (from *ptérya), ‘father’s brother.’ 
In ModHG. dialects Better has aequired 
the signification of $fetter, ‘sponsor, god 
father’ (MidHG. pfetter, equiv. to Ital, 
patrino, see Sate), perhaps by connecting 
it with Gevatter. 

Bich, n., ‘cattle, beast,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. vihe, véhe (with the dial. variant 
vich, ModHG. Bie), OHG. fihu, féehu, n. 
The word is common to Teut. and. Aryan ; 
comp. Goth. fathu, AS. feoh, Du. vee, 
‘cattle.’ Corresponding to the equiv. Sans, 
pacu, Lat. pecu, pecus, which point to Aryan 
péku, ‘cattle.’ The word was probably 
applied originally only to domestic cattle 
(comp. also Ter, Mann), for Sans. pagu has 
the special sense ‘flock,’ and Lat. pecus, 
‘small cattle, sheep.’ Hence it is easily 
explicable how the word acquired in several 
groups the meanings ‘ goods, possession, 
money’ (concerning the system of barter 
comp. also Sdagk); comp. Lat. pecdliwm, 
‘property,’ pecinia, ‘property, money, 
Goth. fathu, ‘money, AS. feoh, ‘ cattie, 
money,’ E. fee. 

viel, adv. and adj., ‘much,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. vil, vile, OHG. filu, subst. 
and adv.; properly the neut. of a pre- 
Teut. adj. felu-, of which, however, the 
OTeut. dialects have preserved only scanty 
relics ; comp. Goth. fi/u (and the gen. filaus, 
adv., ‘by much’), AS. feolu (feala), Du. 
veel, OSax. filu, ‘much.’ The Teut. adj. 
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Jjilu, from *félu-, is based on Aryan adj. 
pelu (polt-), from which Sans. purt&, OPers. 
paru, Gr. modv-, Olr. tl, ‘much,’ are de- 
rived ; so too Lat. poll:re, ‘to be strong.’ 
The root of these cognates is the same as 
in yoll, which see. The disappearance of 
the old adj. felu- was due chiefly to the 
cognates of mander (Goth. manags) ; yet 
the other Aryan languages use the adj. 
only sparingly.— Qielfrag, m., ‘ glutton, 
Ursus gulo,’ ModHG. only, a corruption 
of Scand. fjallfress, m., ‘ mountain bear,”— 
vielleicht, adv., from MidHG, vil lthte, 
lit. ‘very easy,’ then ‘probably,’ finally 
‘ perhaps,’ 

vier, num., ‘four,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. wer, OHG. fior; corresponding to 
OSax. fiwar, Du. vier, AS. feower, fedwer, 
E. four; the AS. variant fySer- (in com- 
pounds) points, like the corresponding 
Goth. fidwér (fidur-), to a primary form 
detwor, petur, tor getwor, qetur.. The latter 
forms show that Teut. yier is connected 
with Lat. quattwor, Gr. téowapes (mioupes), 
Sans. catur, OSlov, éetyri, ‘four’? The 
common Aryan getur-, ktru-, is also indi- 
cated by ModHG. Maute (from hradé., 
equiv. to ktrd-td, lit. ‘quaternity.’—Dier- 
feil, n., ‘quarter’; for the suffix, see Teil, 

Wifier, n. ‘visor,’ borrowed in the 15th 
cent. from the equiv. Ital. viseera, Fr. 
visiere, 

igdont, m., ‘viceregent, from Mid 
HG. viztuom, m., ‘governor, administra- 
tor’; formed from vicedonunus, whence 
also Fr. vidame. 

Lief, see Flies. 

ogel, m., ‘bird, fowl, from the equiy. 
MidHG. vogel, OHG. fogal, m. ; a common 
Teut. term; comp. Goth. fugls, AS. fugol. 
E. fowl, Du. vogel, OSax. fugal, m., ‘ bird.’ 
This specifically Teut. word has no exact 
correspondence in non-Teut. Teut. fugla- 
is perhaps derived from the Teut. root flug, 
‘to fly, thus connecting the word with 
Geffiigel (for which geviigele occurs, however, 
in MidHG.) as the collective of Vogel. 
Others prefer to connect it with Fuchs, 
which is regarded as ‘the animal with a 
tail.’ There is no term in Teut. correspond- 
ing to Lat. avis, Sans, v2, ‘ bird.’ 

Bogt, m., ‘overseer, steward, bailiff, 
from MidHG. vogt, voget, OHG. fégat 
(*fogdt), m.; from MidLat, vocdtus, with 
the pronunciation of the Lat. v like f as 
in Bers, Befper (comp. Kiafig). The Mid 
Lat. term is for advocatus (whence OHG. 


pfogat) ; comp. Fr. avoud, ‘defender of a 
church or abbey, attorney.’ MidLat. advo- 
catus signified lit. ‘legal assistant,’ whence 
the meanings ‘guardian’ (MidHG. and 
ModHG, dial.) and ‘patron, protector.’ 
MidHG., voget denotes also ‘the protector 
of the Romish Church, King or Emperor 
of Rome, king and ruler (generally),’ and 
further ‘ governor, legal official.’ 

Bolk, n., ‘people, nation, soldiery, 
troops, from the equiv, MidHG. vole (k), 
OHG. folc, n. (rarely m.); corresponding 
to OSax. folk, Du. volk, AS. folc, E.. folk; 
Ole. félk, ‘people, troops, detachment.’ 
The latter seems to be the primary mean- 
ing, from which Lith. pu/kas, ‘heap, crowd,’ 
and OSlov. plakz, ‘troops, are borrowed. 
The connection of the word with Lat. 
vulgus is uncertain, for it is very dubious 
whether the Lat. word and the Teut. cog- 
nates can be based on a primary form, 
gelgos, qolgos. 

voll, adj., ‘full, complete, entire,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. vol (ll), OHG. fol (il) ; 
a common Teut. adj., corresponding to 
the equiv. Goth. fulls, AS. and E, full, 
Du. vol, and OSax. full. Allied to fiiflen, 
which see. The other Aryan languages 
also preserve a corresponding plno- (/n 
becomes Teut. J/); comp. Sans. pdrud, 
Zend parena, Lith. pilnas, OSlov. plini, 
Olr. lan (for pléno-), Lat. plénus, ‘full’ 
(manipulus, ‘handful’), The Lat. adj. is 
a partic. in no-, from the root plé, ‘to fill’ 
(Lat. complére, implére ; Gr. ripadnut, from 
the root mA), which appears in Sans. as 
pur, prd, ‘to fill’ The cognates of viel 
belong to the similar root pe/.—vol{kom- 
miei, adj., ‘perfect, complete,” from Mid 
HG. volkwmen, ‘accomplished, grown up, 
complete’; properly a partic. of MidHG. 
volkumen, ‘to reach the end or goal.’ 

voit, prep., ‘of, from, concerning,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. von, vone (dial. van), 
OHG. fona (fana) ; corresponding to OSax. 
fon, fan, fana, ‘ of? Du. van. The pre-Teut. 
panda, on which the word is based, is rightly 
regarded as an extension of the shortened 
Aryan form apo, which is discussed under ab. 

vor, adv. and prep., ‘ before,’ from Mid 
HG. vor, vore, OHG. fora; corresponding 
to Goth. fa&r and fatra, ‘before,’ OSax. 
for, fora, Du. vor, AS, and E. for. In non- 
Teut. are found the correspondences Sans. 
purd and purds, ‘before’ with pra, Gr. 
mdpos with mpd; ModHG. fiir, as well as 
Lat. pro, are more remotely allied. 
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porder, adj., ‘front, anterior, foremost,’ 
from MidHG. vorder, OHG. fordar, adj., 
‘ standing at the head of, former, anterior’ ; 
an old comparative with the Aryan suffix 
tero- (Gr. -repo- ; comp. ander from anpero-). 
Goth. fet barter is wanting; the connec- 
tion with the root of Goth. faaéra (see yor) 
is apparent; comp. Sans. pdrva, ‘being 
before or in front,’ with purds, purd, ‘ be- 
fore.” §iirft, fordern, and fordern (comp. also 
MA{tyordern) are also allied. 

vorhanden, adv., ‘at hand, extant,’ from 
yor Handen, lit. ‘before the hands’; comp, 
abfanden (and behende). 


Bormiund, m., ‘guardian, tutor, from 
MidHG. vormunt (d), also vormunde, vor- 
miinde, m., ‘intercessor, protector, guar- 
dian,’ OHG. foramunto, m., ‘ intercessor,’ 
Allied to Mind (2), under which another 
equiv. word is mentioned (comp. also Vogt). 

vyornt, adv., ‘in front, before,’ from the 
equiv, MidHG, vorn, vorne (vornen, vorndn) ; 
in OHG. the equiv. forna is used only in 
dialects as an adv. of place. <A derivative 
of Teut. for-, appearing in yor and fiir. 

voritehnt, adj., ‘distinguished, aristo- 
cratic,’ from MidHG. viirneme, ‘ preferable, 
distinguished’ ; comp. angenefym. 


Waare, see Ware. 

2abe, f., ‘honeycomb,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. wabe, m. and f. (waden, m.), OHG. 
waba, f. (wabo, m.); lit. perhaps ‘ texture,’ 
allied to weben. It is scarcely connected 
with Lat. favus. Allied also to Waffel. 

wabern, vb., ‘to be agitated,’ from 
MidHG. wabern, ‘to be in motion, move 
to and fro’; comp. Ole. vafra, ‘to move 
to and fro.”—28aberlobe, f., ‘flickering 
flame,’ formed like the equiv. Ole. vafr- 
logt. 

oad: adj., ‘awake, on the alert,’ a re- 
markably late word (of the last cent.), 
which is entirely wanting in the earlier 
periods and dialects (in MidHG, wacker, 
see wacfer); a recent derivative of wecfen 
and wader. The latter is an old form ; 
comp. MidHG. wachen, OHG. wahhén, ‘to 
wake, be awake,’ OSax. wakdén, Du. waken, 
AS. wacian, wedtan, E. to wake, watch ; 
also in Goth. waken, str. vb., ‘to be awake, 
watch. For the early history of the cog- 
nates see the causative wecfen, The abstract 
form 28ache, f., ‘guard, watch, is from 
MidHG. (very rare) wache, for which wahte, 
f. (ModHG. Wadht), is the usual term ; to 
this ModHG. Q8achfer, m., ‘watch, guar- 
dian,’ from MidHG. wahtére is allied. 

Wadhholder, m., ‘juniper, gin’; the 
word has attained its present form by many 
inorganic changes; it is based on the equiv. 
OHG. wéhhaliuria (MidHG. wécheltiirre) 
and wéhhaltar (Mid HG. wécholéer) ; in Mid 
HG. also wachalter, quéckolter, réckholter 
(still represented by the modern Alem. 
form Recholder). Holunder and MtaGholder 
show that the derivative syllable is Mid 


HG. -ter; asin the case of Mafholder, the 
final syllables were changed to Holder, equiv. 
to Holunder. The signification of the J 
derivative, OHG. *wéhhal, ‘juniper’ (also 
*wéhhan- in dial. Wadhandel), is entirely 
inexplicable. 

Wachs, n., ‘wax, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. and OHG. wahs, n., common to Teut. 
in the same sense; comp. Ole. vax, AS. 
weahs, EK. wax, LG. and Du. was. OSlov. 
(Russ.) voski, Lith, wészkas, ‘wax,’ perhaps 
borrowed from OTeut., are closely related 
to this word. 

wach fer, vb., ‘to grow, increase, thrive, 
from the equiv, MidHG. wahsen, OHG. 
wahsan, str. vb.; corresponding to the 
equiv. Goth. wahsjan, OSax. wahsan, Du. 
wassen, AS. weaxan, E.to wax, The Teut. 
root wahs contained in these words, and 
perhaps cognate with that of ween, appears 
in non-Teut. as weks, uks; comp. Sans. 
vaks, uk, ‘to grow strong or tall,’ Zend 
uxs, Gr. déEo (avédve), ‘to strengthen, in- 
crease, grow’; comp. Odjje. 

Bsachfel, f, ‘quail, from the equiv. 
MidHG. wahtel, OHG. wahtala, f. ; corre- 
sponding to AS. wyhtel (rare ; usually ersc- 
hen). The term looks like a derivative of 
Wacdht (root wak, ‘to be awake’). It is 
probable, however, that the word has at- 
tained its present form by many changes ; 
comp. Du. kwakkel, kwartel, quail’ (pho- 
netically cognate with MidLat. guaccila, 
Fr. quaille, Ital. quaglia, ‘quail’), The 
word for ‘quail, common to Sans. and Gr. 
but unknown to Teut., was wortok, wortog; 
comp. Sans. vartikd, Gr. dprv€, ‘quail? 

BWacke, f., ‘wacke, toadstone,’ from Mid 
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HG. wacke, m., ‘rock-flint, block of stone 
projecting from the ground,’ OHG. *wacko- 
(from the base waggo), m., ‘pebble, flint.’ 
Further cognates are wanting. 

wackelit, vb., ‘to shake, rock, totter,’ 
from the equiv. late MidHG. wackeln (and 
also wacken). An intensive form from Mid 
HG. wagen, OHG. wagdn, ‘to move, totter, 
shake’; comp. Du. waggelen, ‘to shake,’ 
AS. wagian, also HE. to wag (from AS. 
*waggian). These cognates are certainly 
more closely related to ModHG.  wwiegen 
(Teut. root weg, from the Aryan root wégh) 
than to the cognates of wanfen. 

wacker, adj., ‘ valiant, gallant, honest,” 
from MidHG. wacker (wacher), OHG. 
wacchar (wahhar), adj., ‘cheerful, lively, 
awake’; comp. Du. wakker, ‘awake, awak- 
ened, cheerful, powerful, AS. wacor, ‘awake,’ 
Olc. wakr, ‘stirring, awake.’ An old de- 
rivative (corresponding to Sans. vgra, 
‘powerful, active’) from the Teut. root 


wak, ‘to be stirring, brisk’ (see wwecfen);. 


comp. also wach. 

Bade, f, ‘calf’ (of the leg), from the 
equiv. MidHG. wade, m. (used chiefly im 
the plur.), OHG. wado, m.; comp. the 
equiv. Du. wade, Olc. vgdve, m., ‘muscle,’ 
shows that the more general meaning was 
‘muscle’; OHG. wado (accus. wadun) is 
based on Teut. wabwo,m. There are no 
cognates in the non-Teut. languages. 

Waffe;, f., ‘weapon, from the equiv. 
MidHG. waffen,wafen, OHG. waffan, wifan,. 
n., ‘weapon, sword, armour’; correspond- 
ing to Goth. wépna, n. plur., ‘ weapons,’ 
AS. wépn, E. weapon, Du. wapen. Comp. 
also Wappen. Teut. wépno- (wapono-) as- 
sumes a Teut. wébono- (wobono-) ; its con= 
nection with the equiv Gr. démdop (lit. 
‘utensil’) is conceivable by assuming a 
double root, wop, wob. Whether this root 
is identical with the Sans. root vap, ‘to 
scatter, sow,’ in which case ‘ missile’ would 
be the primary meaning of WWaffe, is uncer- 
tain. 

Waffel, f., ‘waffle, wafer,’ ModHG. 
only, properly a LG. word; comp. Du. 
wafel (hence E. waffle). The Waffel was so 
called from its resemblance to the honey- 
comb, for the Fr. term gaufre signifies both 
‘honeycomb’ and ‘waflle.’ Comp. E. 
wafer and Wabe. 

Wage, f., ‘balance,’ from MidHG, wage, 
OHG. wdga, f, ‘balance, weighing-ma- 
chine’ (allied to wigen). Corresponding to 
OSax, wdga,. Du, waag, AS, weg (whence 


E. to weigh), Ole. vag, f., balance.” Allied 
to the Teut. root weg in swiegen. 

‘BVager, m., ‘ vehicle, carriage, waggon,? 
from the equiv. MidHG. wagen, OHG, 
wagan, M.; corresponding to the equiv. 
Du. wagen, AS. wegn, E. wain, Ole. vagn, 
‘waggon.’ Based on the Tent. root wéy (see 
Weg) ; from the corresponding Aryan root 
wégh, wogh, ‘to drag, drive,’ are derived 
Gr. dyos, Lat. vehiculum, Ole. fén, Swaggon? 
The Aryan words Mad and Mabe show that 
vehicles were used in primitive times ; for 
the Aryan root wegh,. ‘to drag,.to move on,’ 
see weget.—QWagner, m., ‘cartwright’ 
from MidHG., wagener, ‘ cartwright, driver, 
carrier, OHG.. wagandri,. ‘ cartwright ; 
hence the proper name Wagner. 

wager, vb, ‘to venture, risk,’ from 
MidHG,. wdgen, wk..vb.,‘to hazard, ven= 
ture,’ lit..‘to put in the scales” MidHG, 
wige, f., ‘balance,’ also means Suncertain 
result’; the word is unknown to ModHG, 
in this sense. 

widget, vb., *to weigh, from MidHG. 
wégen ; identical with swiegen. 

QWwabl, f, ‘choice, election,” from the 
equiv. MidHG, wal, OHG..wala, f. ; to this 
is allied ModHG. wahlen, ‘to choose,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. weln, wellen, OHG. 
wellen (from *waljan), wk. vb. Comp. Ole. 
val, n., ‘choice, with velja, ‘to select.’ 
Allied to the Aryan root wel, ‘to wish,’ 
appearing in wollen. 

wwabiftatf, Walftatf, f, ‘field of 
battle,’ from the equiv. MidHG, walstat, f. ; 
MidHG:.and OHG, wal, m., f., and n., has 
also the same meaning. The correspond- 
ing AS. wel signifies ‘those left on the 
battlefield,’ also ‘corpse’ (to which wel- 
st6w, ‘place of combat,’ is allied) ; comp. 
Ole. valr, *the corpses on the battlefield,’ 
valfgdr (lit. ‘father of the dead’). It is 
impossible to recognise in this primit. word 
a derivative of the root of wablen, as if it 
meant ‘the chosen favourites of the god of 
war, who were led away by the Valkyres.’ 
It is rather based on a root wil, ‘ destruc- 
tion,’ which appears also in OHG, wuol, ‘de- 
feat,’ AS. wl, ‘ plague, pestilence’; allied 
to wiihlen 2. — Q8alkitre, f., ‘ Valkyre, 
formed trom Ole. valkyrja (AS. weelcyrie), f., 
prop. ‘a divine maiden who makes a selec- 
tion of the slain on the field of battle.’ See 
fiefen. 

Wah, m., ‘illusion, delusion, from Mid 
HG. and OHG. wdn, m., ‘ uncertain, un- 
founded opinion, supposition, belief, hoping, 
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thoughts.’ The word (comp. %rgwohn) did 
not originally contain the secondary mean- 
ing ‘want of foundation,’ as is shown by 
OSax. wdn, AS. wén, Goth. wéns, ‘ex- 
pectation, hope.’ Hence the derivative 
wahren, ‘to think, believe, suppose,’ 
MidHG. wenen, OHG. wannen (from *wan- 
jan), ‘to mean, suppose, hope,’ comp. the 
equiv. Goth. wénjan, AS. wénan, OSax. 
winian. The nominal stem wént is not 
related to any terms in non-Teut, (Aryan 
root wé?, ghwé, ghé?), unless it be connected 
with the root wen, ‘to love” from which 
OHG. and OSax. wint, ‘friend,’ Sans. van, 
‘to love? and Lat. venerart, ‘to venerate,’ 
are derived. 

Wabhirfinn, m., ‘frenzy, madness, de- 
lirium,’ It has properly no connection 
whatever with the preceding word ; it first 
oceurs in ModHG., and is an imitationof the 
earlier Wahnwif3, m., ‘delirium,’ which 
is based on MidHG. wdanwitzec, wanwitze, 
OHG. wdanawize, adj., ‘unintelligible, void 
of understanding.’ QWahnwik is the sole 
relic of an old method of forming com- 
pounds with wdéna-, ‘wanting,’ which is 
especially preserved in Scand. ; comp. also 
OHG. wanaheil, ‘sickly, lit. perhaps ‘ defi- 
cient in health’; thus too OHG. wanawizzi, 
‘deficient insense.’ Goth. wans, ‘deficient, 
lacking,’ Olc. vanr, ‘lacking,’ is an old 
partic. with the suffix ana, from the Aryan 
root @, ‘to be empty,’ from which sbde is 
derived ; comp. the Zend root @. ‘ to want,’ 
Sans. dna, ‘ wanting,’ and OHG. wanda, 
‘to diminish,’ 

wabr, adj., ‘true, real, genuine,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. and OHG. wér (also 
MidHG. were, OHG. wari) ; corresponding 
to OSax. wdr, Du. waar, ‘true.’ A genuine 
Teut. word, found only in a few languages ; 
Lat. vérus, Olx, fir, ‘true’ (and also OSlov. 
véru, ‘beliet’), are primitively allied to 
it ; its primit. meaning has not been dis- 
covered. In Goth., only *tuzwérs, ‘doubt- 
ful,” appears to be cognate; but Goth, 
unweérs, ‘indignant,’ OHG. mitwwdri, ‘ mild,’ 
probably belong to another class. The 
word for ‘true’ in Goth. is sunjis, in AS., 
sép, which are related to ModHG. fein, 
Aryan root es; ‘the true’ is thus ‘the 
existent,’ which suggests a connection be- 
tween Lat. vérus, equiv. to Teut. wéro-, 
through the medium of a prehistoric form, 
*wes-r6-, with the Aryan root wes, ‘to be’ 
(see Wefen), 

wabrem, vb., ‘to watch over, preserve,’ 


from MidHG. warn, wk. vb., ‘to notice, be. 
careful, pay attention to’; OHG. only in 
biwarén (the same as MidHG. bewarn, Mod 
HG. bewahren, ‘to keep, preserve’). Comp. 
the corresponding OSax. warén, ‘to pay 
attention to.” From Ger. is derived Fr, 
se garer, ‘to guard against, mind’; but Fr. 
garnair (Ital. guarnire), ‘to furnish, stock,’ 
is based on the equiv. OHG. warnén, 
MidHG. warnen, which, like wahren, is de- 
rived from the same root war, ‘to take care’ 
of, look-after” To this is allied OHG. and 
OSax, wara, MidHG. zwar, f., ‘attention,’ 
still preserved in wahruehmen, ‘to per- 
ceive,’ from MidHG. war némen, OHG, and 
OSax. wara néman, ‘to pay attention to, 
perceive’ (in OHG. and MidHG. construed 
with the genit.), lit. ‘to have regard to.’ 
The Teut. root. wur, ‘to take heed, notice,’ 
is rightly regarded as primit. cognate with 
Gr. épaa, ‘I see’ (Aryan root wor, to which 
warten is also allied). 

wabhren, vb., ‘to last, continue,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. wérn, OHG. wérén, wk. 
vb. ; allied to OSax. warédn, ‘to last.’ The 
r of these verbs is based on an old s, which 
leads to a connection with the Aryan root 
wes, ‘to be’ (comp, Wefen). Deriv. wabh- 
reid, prep. and conj., ‘during, pending, 
whilst,’ properly a partic. 

Wabhrirrg, f., ‘fixed value or standard,’ 
from MidHG. wérunge, ‘ guaranteed alloy.’ 

wabhrnehmen, see wahren. 

Wabhrfager, m., ‘soothsayer, prophet,” 
from the equiv. late MidHG. (rare) wér- 
sager, which is properly LG. Comp. OSax. 
wdrsago, * prophet,’ and weisfagen. 

Wabhrwolf, see Werwelf. 

Wabhrzcichen, n., ‘mark, token, omen, 
signal,’ from MidHG. warzeichen, n., ‘token, 
mark,’ for which the equiv. MidHG. and 
OHG. wortzeichen (OSax. wordtékan), n., is 
ordinarily used.. The word has been cor- 
rupted ; its primit. form and meaning are 
obscure. Comp. also the cognate, Ole. 
jurtein, ‘ token. of recognition.’ 

Waid, m., ‘woad, blue dye,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. and OHG. weit, m.; corre- 
sponding to the equiv. Du. weede, AS. wad, 
E. woad, Goth. *waida- (for which wizdila, 
‘woad,’ is found,’ whence MidLat. guas- 
dium, Fr. guéde). From Teut. is derived 
the equiv. Rom. cognate, Ital. guado. Lat. 
wtrum, ‘woad,’ is historically related to 
the Teut. cognates, which may be based 
on pre-Teut. wartd. 

BWaidmranin, see Weide (2). 
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Waife, f. (m.), ‘orphan,’ from MidHG. 
werse, OHG. weiso (*weisso?), m., ‘parent- 
less child,’ also ‘fatherless or motherless 
child’ (the masc. seems to be used in Mid 
HG. for the fem. also) ; corresponding to 
Du. wees, OF ris. wésa, ‘ orphan.’ The base 
(Teut. waisjén ?) is probably derived from 
an Aryan root meaning ‘to rob’; comp. 
Sans. vidh, ‘to become empty’ (see Witte). 
In Goth. a diminutive of QWitwe (see Dirne 
and Gidhhorn), widwwatrna, m., signifies 
‘orphan,’ 

2ald, m.,‘ wood, forest,’ from the equiy. 
MidHG. walt (d), OHG. wald, n. ; corre- 
sponding to OSax. wald, Du. would, AS. 
weald, E. wold, Ole. vellr, Goth. *walbus, m., 
‘wood.’ Teut. walbu-s, from which OFr, 
-gaut, *brushwood,’ is borrowed, points to 
pre-Teut. waltus (waltwos?), to which Gr. 
@doos (for *FadrFos !), ‘vrove, and Sans. 
vata (from *valta), ‘ garden, district,’ are 
probably related. Tue connection with 
wild is uncertain, 

Walfifch, m., ‘whale,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. walvisch, OHG. walfisc, m. The 
first component was orig. sufficient to de- 
signate a whale ; comp. ModHG., MidHG., 
and OHG. wal, AS. hwel, Ole. hvalr, m., 
‘whale.’ The early history of Teut. hwala-, 
‘whale’ (to which MidHG. walre, OHG. 
welira, ‘whale,’ is allied), is obscure.— 
Walrok, n., ‘walrus, from the equiv. 
Dan. hralros, as well as Narwal and Wels, 
are from the same root, 

walker, vb., ‘to full, mill (cloth) ; tread 
(skins); thrash, cudgel, from MidHG. 
walken, OIG. walchan, str. vb., ‘to strike, 
thrash, full, mill (cloth)’; comp. Du. wal- 
ken, ‘to press,’ AS, wealcan, Ole. valka, ‘to 
roll, move to and fro.’ From Teut. walkan 
are also derived Ital. gualeare, ‘ to calender 
or press cloth,’ gualchiera, ‘ fulling-mill.’ 
The Teut. root walk, from Aryan walg, 
seems to coincide with Sans. valg, ‘to hop or 
skip along’—From MidHG, walker, welker, 
‘fuller,’ is derived the proper name QWelfer. 

BWalkiire, see Wahlftatt. 

all, m., ‘rampart, mound, embank- 
ment,’ from the equiv. MidHG. wal (Il), 
m, and n.; OHG. *wal is by chance not 
recorded. Comp. OSax. wal (il), Du. val, 
‘rampart,’ AS. weall, E. wall. This West 
Teut. word, which is certainly borrowed 
from the equiv. Lat. vallwm, vallus, seems to 
belong to the earliest loan-words from Lat. 
(comp. Strafe, Mauer) ; primit. kinship 
with the Lat. word is very improbable. 


wwallacd, m., ‘gelding, ModHG. only, 
lit. ‘Wallachian’; “the practice of geld- 
ing stallions was introduced into the Middle 
and West of Europe from Wallachia and 
Hungary.” 

watllen (1), vb., ‘to boil, bubble,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. wallen, OHG. wallan, 
str. vb. ; corresponding to OSax. wallan, 
AS. weallan, allied to Ole. vel’a, ‘to boil, 
bubble.’ From the same Aryan root wel 
(wol) is derived ModHG, Belle, ‘wave, 
billow.’ 

walle (2.), vb., ‘to wander about, go 
on a pilgrimage,’ from MidH@. wallen, 
OHG, wallén, ‘to wander, roam about, go 
on a pilgrimage’; corresponding to AS. 
weallian, ‘to wander.’ Allied, to MidHG. 
wallere, ‘traveller (on foot), pilgrim’; Mid 
HG, wallevart, ModHG, Wallfahrt, f., ‘ pil- 
grimage,” The root wal (wallén, from 
wal-nd) is perhaps not different from the 
root of walle (1), Comp. E. to walk (Teut, 
base wallagén) with AS. weallian. 

Walnug, f£, ‘walnut, ModHG. only, 
from the equiv. Du. wa/noot ; comp. AS. 
wealhhnutu, EK, walnut, Ole. walhnot; it 
signifies ‘French or Italian nut’ The 
first component is walh-, a term orig. ap- 
plied by the Teutons to the Kelts (at first 
to the Volcae), but later to the Romance 
tribes of France and Italy. See twelfd). 

Walrok, see Walfijdh.— aWalftatt, see 
Wahlftatt. 

walfer, vb., ‘to dispose, manage, go- 
vern, from theequiv. MidHG, walten, OHG. 
waltan, str. vb.; corresponding to OSax. 
and Goth, waldan, Ole, valda, AS. wealdan, 
gewyldan, KE. to wield, Teut. waldan (from 
pre-Teut. waltd-) has a t which properly 
belonged to the present stem, but was 
afterwards attached to the verbal stem ; 
comp. the Ole. pret. olla, from a Teut. base 
*wol-bd-m, ‘1 governed,’ The root wal is 
also indicated by Lat. valere, ‘to be strong,’ 
as well as Ol. fluith, ‘dominion, The 
allied Slav. words seem to have been bor- 
rowed at an early period from Teut. ; comp. 
OSlov. vlada (vlastt) and Lith, valdgti, ‘to 
govern,’ valdévas, ‘ruler, pavildéti, ‘to pos- 
sess,’ veldét2, ‘to acquire,’ 

Walze, f., ‘cylinder, roller,’ from the 
equiv, late MidHG. walze, f. Allied to 
walzen, ‘to roll,’ MidHG, walzen, str. vb., 
‘to roll, turn, revolve, OHG. walzan, ‘to 
turn,’ also Ole. velta, ‘to roll, revolve,’— 
wélzer, vb., ‘to roll, trundle,’ from Mid 
HG. welzen, OAG, welzen, walzen (from 
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*walzjan), wk. vb., ‘to roll, turn, trundle’ ; 
factitive of waljen, which was orig. only 
intransit. The Teut: root walt, from Aryan 
wald, has no cognates in non-Teut. 
Waniune, BWarmpe, f.,.‘paunch, belly 
(of a skin), flank, dewlap,’ from MidHG.. 
wamme, older wambé (wampe), f., ‘belly,. 
paunch, lap,’ OHG. wamba,.wampa (wamba, 
wumba), f. Corresponding to: Du. wam, 
‘belly (of a fish), AS. and E. womb, Olc.. 
vomb, Goth. wamba, f., ‘belly, body.’ 
There are no non-Teut. cognates of the 
common. Teut. wambd-, ‘belly, entrails.’— 
Warns, m., ‘doublet, jerkin, waistcoat,’ 
from MidHG..wambeis, wambes, n., ‘doublet, 
garment worn under the coat of mail’; a 
Romance loan-word ; comp.. OF r.. gambais.. 
MidLat. wambasiwm is itself a derivative 
of OHG. and Goth. wamba, ‘ body.’ 
Wand, f., ‘wall, partition,” from Mid 
HG. want (d), OHG. want, f., “wall, side’ ;: 
comp. OSax. and Du. wand. This word 
is wanting in the other dialects (comp. 
Goth, waddjus, E. wall). To connect it 
with the phonetically related winden gives. 
no sense ; Mand, lit. ‘turning’ ?. 
BWarndel, m., ‘walking, change, beha- 
viour, from MidHG.wandel, OHG. wantal, 
m., ‘retrogression, vicissitude,, stain, fault ; 
trade and commerce, communication, in- 
tercourse.’ Allied to OHG. wantalén, Mid 
HG, wandelen, ‘to change, transform, asso- 
ciate’ (wandelu, ‘to walk,’ so too MidHG.. 
wandeln ; see the next word). The cog- 
nates are based on the root of winbden. 
warnderit, vb. ‘to travel, wander, 
migrate, from MidHG.. wandern, ‘to go, 
walk, travel’ Derived, like the equiv. 
wandeln (MidHG. wandeln), from winden. 
avainge, f., ‘cheek, from the equiv.. 
MidHG. wange, OHG. wanga, n.; Goth. 
*waggo, n., ‘cheek,’ may be inferred from 
waggarers, ‘pillow. Comp. OSax. wanga, 
Du. wang, AS. wonge (E. wangtooth, ‘jaw- 
tooth’) ; the borrowed Ital. word guancia, 
‘cheek, presupposes a term *wankja. The 
early history of the word is uncertain. AS. 
wong, Ole. vangr, Goth, waggs,* field, plain,’ 
are usually regarded ag the nearest cog- 
nates, Wange being explained as ‘surface 
of the face.’ Most of the names for parts 
of the body have, however, no such origin. 
Qank, m., in the phrase ofne Warf,. 
‘without hesitation, MidHG. dne wane, 
OHG. dno wane; MidHG. wane, m., ‘ want 
of stability, fickleness.” Allied to wan- 
ken, vb., ‘to totter, vacillate, hesitate,’ 


| from MidHG. wanken, OG. wanchdén, ‘to 


totter, waver’; comp. Ole. vakka (for 
*wankdn), ‘to totter.’ Connected with 
OHG.. wanchal, MidHG. wankel, ‘ waver- 
ing, fickle’ (hence Wanfelmut, m.,  vacil- 
lation,” MidHG.. wankelmuot) ; allied to 
wirtfen. 

warn, adv. and conj., ‘when, from 
MidHG..and OHG,. wanne ; an old adverb. 
derivative of the pronominal stem hwa- 
in jwer.. 

Warne, f£., “winnowing fan,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG, wanne, OHG.. wanna, f. 
As in the case of Q8all, it is quite possible 
that the word was borrowed from Lat. 
(vannus, ‘ winnowing fan’), There exists, 
however,.a genuine ‘l’eut.. stem from which 
Wanne can be derived. Goth. winbjan, 
and the equiv. E. winnow (from AS. wind- 
uwian) point to a Teut. root winp, ‘to 
winnow’ (Lat. ventelare), and hence OHG. 
wanna might stand for *wanbna. In that 
case the primit. kinship with Lat. vannus 
(from which E. fan is borrowed) would be 
conceivable. 

Warf, m., *paunch, belly, from the 
equiv. MidHG. wanst (wenst), OHG. wanast 
(wenist), m. A specifically HG. word, 
which, however, like most of the names 
for parts of the body (comp. Fuf, Herz, and 
Niere), is genuine Aryan, It is probably 
connected with Lat. venter, ‘belly,’ but 
more nearly with Sans. vasté, ‘ bladder, 
and vanistha,. ‘entrails.’ 

avange, f., ‘bug,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. wanze, f. The word first appeared in 
the 13th cent..; in MidHG. and OHG. thie 
term wantlis, “house-bug, is used in the 
game sense; probably MWanje is an abbre- 
viation of the latter (comp. Spas with 
Syerling). For the meaning comp. Czech 
sténice, * bug,’ from sténa, wall. 

QBWappen, n., “(coat of) arms, escut- 
cheon,’ from the equiv. MidHG. wdpen, 
with the variant wdfen, n. The former 
is the LG. form, which established itself 
through the chivalry of the Lower Rhine ; 
comp. Volpel. 

Qvare, f., ‘goods, merchandise,’ from 
the equiv. late MidHG.. war, f.; a LG. 
word, corresponding tothe equiv. Du. waar, 
AS. waru, E. ware, Olc.. vara, f. Goth. 
*ward (but not *wazdé) must be assumed ; 
if the latter meant lit. ‘valuable article,’ 
wert Teut. wer-bo-) might be regarded as 
cognate, 

warm, adj., ‘warm,’ from the equiv. 
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MidHG, and OHG. warm ; corresponding 
to OSax., Du. and E. warm, Goth. *warms 
(comp. warmjan, ‘to warm’), A common 
Teut. adj. based on the Aryan root war, 
‘to be hot.’ Comp. OSlov. vari, ‘heat,’ with 
urétt, ‘to boil, be hot,’ vriili, ‘passionate’ ; 
Lith. virti, ‘to boil.’ The Teut. cognates 
have, with less reason, been compared 
with Sans. gharmd, ‘heat of fire, glare of 
the sun,’ and Gr. Oepyuds, Lat. formus, 
‘warm,’ 

warnen, vb., to warn, admonish,’ from 
MidHG. warnen, ‘to watch over, protect,’ 
OHG. warnen (wernen), ‘to deny, refuse, 
decline.” Corresponding to OSax. wernian, 
‘to decline, withhold.” AS. wyrnan, FE. 
warn, Ole. varna, ‘to refuse.’ On account 
‘of the meaning the connection with OHG. 
warndn (see wahren) is dubious ; undoubted 
cognates have not yet been found. 

avarf, m., ‘ warder,’ from MidHG. and 
OHG. wart, ‘warder, keeper,’ which appears 
only asthesecond component of compounds, 
—2arte, f., ‘ watch-tower, belfry, from 
MidHG. warte, OHG. warta, f., ‘reconnoit- 
ring, ambush.’—warfen, vb., ‘to wait, 
await, stay, from MidHG. warten, OHG. 
wartén, ‘to spy, lurk, expect.’ Comp. OSax. 
wardén, ‘to be on one’s guard, look after,’ AS. 
weardian, ‘to guard, keep,’ E. to ward, Ole. 
varda, ‘to watch over, protect’ (also Goth. 
-warus, ‘keeper, in compounds). From 
OTeut are borrowed Ital. guardare and Fr. 
garder, to guard,’ Hence the primary 
meaning of the cognates is ‘to look after 
or take charge of some one,’ and so they are 
undoubtedly connected with the root of 
twahven.. 

-wdrfs, suffix in compounds, eg., auf- 
warts, from MidHG. and OHG. -wértes 
(dfwirtes, ‘ upwards’) ; properly an adverb. 
genit. of MidHG. and OHG., -wért (Mid 
HG. and OHG. dfwért, adv., ‘ upwards’). 
The latter word is used as an adj. in OHG., 
but is now represented by -warttg (MidHG. 
and OHG -wértic); comp. OHG. muwért, 
adj., ‘internal,’ Goth. andwairps, adj., 
‘present. The word is never used inde- 
pendently ; since it forms local adjs. in 
the sense of ‘existing,’ some are inclined 
to connect it with werden, ‘to arise.’ 

wariunt, adv., ‘why, for what reason,’ 
from MidHG, and late OHG. warumbe (in 
earlier OHG. hwanta). The first part of 
the word seems to be the adv. wara, ‘ whi- 
ther,’ which is derived from hwa- (see 


wer). 


Wadarwolf, sce Werwwolf. 

QWarze, f., ‘wart, teat,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. warze, OHG. warza, f.; corre- 
sponding to Goth. *warté, Ole. varta, AS. 
wearte, K. wart, and the equiv. Du. wrat. 
The early history of Teut. warté- (from 
Aryan wardé-) is uncertain ; some connect 
it with the Aryan root wrd, ‘to grow,’ from 
which Wurzel is derived, and regard Warye 
as ‘excrescence’ (comp. OSlov. vrédi, ‘ erup- 
tion’). Others prefer to compare it with 
AS. wearre, ‘weal,’ Lat. verrdca, ‘wart,’ the 
rr of which may have arisen by the loss o 
an intermediate dental. : 

was, neu. of ter, ‘what’; comp. Mid 
HG. and OHG. waz (from hwaz) ; comp. 
E. what. Corresponding to Lat. quod, 
Sans. kad. 

wafchert, vb., “to wash,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. waschen (weschen), OHG. wascan, 
str. vb.; comp. Du. wasschen, AS. wastan, 
E. to wash, Ole. vaska (Goth. *waskan), ‘to 
wash.’ The sk of the old forms was orig. 
only a part of the present stem, but was 
afterwards joined to the base ; it may have 
been preceded by a dental. Teut. *watska- 
is probably based on the Teut. nominal 
stem wat, ‘water’ (see Waffer) ; comp. Olr. 
usce, ‘water’ Ir. faiscom, W. gwasgu, ‘I 
press,’ may, however, with equal reason, be 
connected with wajdhen. 

Wafe, f., see Bafe. 

Wafer, m., ‘sod, turf, grass,’ from Mid 
HG. wase, OHG. waso, m., ‘sward, damp 
soil or mound’; also OHG. wasal, n., 
‘damp mound.’ The word is identical 
with Mafen, just as fpredjen with E. to speak ; 
comp. AS. wedtean, wrett—gan,. ‘to awake,’ 
and AS. wrizl with Wedel. Hence there 
existed Aryan roots with and without r; 
we must therefore regard wraso, waso, as 
the Teut. base; for the area of diffusion 
see Safer. From OHG. is derived Fr. 
gazon, ‘sward,’ 

esaffer, n., ‘water, from the equiv. 
MidHG. wazzer, OHG. wazzar; comp. 
OSax. watar, Du. water, AS. weter, Ki. 
water; beside these West Teut forms in r 
(watar-o-) are found the forms in n, Goth. 
wat, Ole. vatn, n., ‘water.’ The root wat 
is related by gradation to wt in Otter, and 
to wét in AS. wt, E. wet, North Fris. wiat, 
‘damp, wet.’ The other Aryan languages 
have also corresponding graded forms with 
the same signification ; Aryan ud in Gr. 
vdap (Lat. wnda ?), OSlov..voda, Sans, uddn, 
‘water, billow,’ udrén, ‘abounding in water,’ 
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and also the root ud, ‘to moisten’ (with 
which the cognates of ModHG., twafdjen are 
connected ?), Hence the Aryan rootis «#d, 
wed, wod. The Aryan word corresponding 
to Lat, aqua assumed in Teut. (Goth. ahwa) 
the meaning ‘river.’ See u. 

Wat, f, ‘dress, garment,’ an archaic 
word, from the equiv. MidHG. and OHG. 
wit, f., which, with its OTeut. cognates, is 
referred to the Zend root wad, ‘ to dress.’ 

Wate, f., ‘scoop-net, seine,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. wate, f.; allied to Ole. 
vadr, ‘fishing-line.’ Perhaps it is based 
on the root of OHG. giwétan, MidHG. 
wétan, ‘to combine, tie together.’ 

wafen, vb., ‘to wade, from MidHG. 
waten, OHG. watan, str. vb., ‘to wade, go, 
stride’; a common Teut. word; comp. 
Du. waden, AS. wadan, E. to wade, Ole. 
vada, ‘to wade, press forwards’ (especially 
in water). The borrowed Ital. term gua- 
dare has the same meaning, ‘to walk 
through water’; on the Olc, noun vad, 
‘ford, and the equiv. Du. wadde, are based 
Ital. guado, Fr. gué, ‘ford, shallow part of 
a river’; comp. Weed. The Teut. root 
wad, ‘to stride, wade,’ is identical with the 
primit. cognate Lat. vddere, ‘to wade, ford,’ 
to which Lat. vddum, ‘ford, isallied. The 
Aryan root wdadh has not been preserved 
in other languages. 

Watfe, f, ‘wadding, fleece,” ModHG. 
only, from Du. watte,; allied to the equiv. 
E. wad, Fr. ouate, Ital. ovate. The origin 
of the cognates is not to be sought for in 
Teut., since the Teut. words have appeared 
only in modern times, and no other un- 
doubted cognates are to be found in the 
group. The word was also borrowed in 
Romance. 

Wau, m., ‘dyer’s weed, weld,’ ModHG. 
only, from Du. woww (also in earlier Mod 
HG. Waude) ; comp. E. weld. From Teut. 
(Goth. *walda-) are derived Fr. gaude and 
Span. gualda. In non-Teut. there are no 
cognates that might explain the early his- 
tory of the word. 

weben, vb., ‘to weave, entwine, fabri- 
cate,” from MidHG. wében, OHG. wéban, 
str. vb., ‘to weave, work, plait, spin’; 
comp. Du. weven, AS. wéfan, E. to weave, 
and the equiv. Olc. vefa. A widely de- 
veloped Teut. and Aryan root (web from 
Aryan webh), which testifies to the great 
antiquity of weaving among the Indo- 
Europeans, Comp. the Sans. root vabh, 
‘to weave, in d@rnavdbhi, ‘spider,’ lit. 


‘woollen-weaver’ (also wbh, ‘to bind’), Gr. 
tpaiva, ‘to weave,’ vdos, ‘web.’ Comp. 
Wabe, Wiebel, and Wefpe. 

Wechfel, m., ‘change, vicissitude,’ from 
MidHG. wéhsel, OHG. wéhsal, m., ‘ change, 
barter, exchange, trade’ ; corresponding to 
OSax. wéhsal, ‘trade, money,’ Du, wissel. 
A specifically Ger. derivative with the 
suffix -sla, from the same root as Lat. vices, 
‘variation, alternation.’ The Aryan root 
wk (Lat. vic-) appears to have had a variant 
wig, which occurs in Wode and wweiden. 
For AS. wréal see Wajen. 

Weck, m., ‘wedge-shaped fine bread,’ 
from MidHG. wecke, OHG. wecki (from 
weggr), m., ‘wedge, wedge-shaped bread,’ 
corresponding to Du. weg, ‘fine white 
bread,’ AS. wecg, E. wedge, and the equiv. 
Ole. veggr. Teut. wagjo-, from pre-Teut. 
waghyo-, is usually regarded as primit. 
cognate with Lith. vagis, ‘wedge, plug.’ 
For the terms applied to pastry comp. 
Kipfel and RKrapfe. 

wecken, vb., ‘to wake, awake, from 
the equiv. MidHG. wecken, OHG. wecchen 
(from *wakjan), str. vb.; corresponding 
to Goth. wakjan (uswakjan), Ole. vekja, 
AS. weééean, Du. wekken, OSax. wekkian, 
‘to awake.” The common Teut. wakjan 
has the form and meaning of an old causa- 
tive, but presupposes a Teut. *wéhkan, 
which does not occur (the apparently 
primary Goth. wakan, str. vb., was orig. 
weak). Sans. too has only the causative 
vajay, ‘to stir, incite, of the corresponding 
root ; this meaning throws light on the 
Teut. cognates; Lat. vigil, ‘awake,’ and 
vegére, ‘to be lively, excite,’ are also pro- 
bably allied. The lately formed adj. Mod 
HG. wad) shows that from the primit. 
causative wogéy (Teut. wakj-) numerous 
cognates might be gradually developed. 

avedel, m., ‘fan, sprinkling brush, tail, 
tuft, brush (of foxes), from the equiv. Mid 
HG. wedel (wadel), OHG. wedi (wadal), 
m, and n.; also dial. QWadel. The speci- 
fically HG. word is a derivative of the 
root wé (see welen), with the suffix -Jlo ; 
Wedel, lit. ‘implement for blowing, 

weder, particle, in conjunction with 
nod, from MidHG. newéder, OHG. niwédar ; 
this 1s properly a neut. of wédar, ‘each of 
two, niwédar... noh, ‘neither of the 
two... nor’ Comp, the corresponding 
development of entwebder, and also E. either 
(lit. ‘each of two’). 

‘Weed, f., ‘horse-ford? ModHG. only, 
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from the equivalent Du. wed; allied to 
water. 

28eg, m., ‘way, road, from the equiv. 
MidHG. and OHG. wie (gen. wéges), m. ; 
corresponding to OSax., Du., and AS. weg, 
E. way, and the equiv. Goth. wigs. A 
common Teut. derivative of the Teut. root 
weg, ‘to march, drive, ride’; Lat. via, 
‘way,’ is connected with the correspond- 
ing Lat. vehere; comp. Wagen and wegen. 
Allied to weg, adv., ‘away, gone, from 
MidHG. enwéc for in wée, lit. ‘on the way’; 
corresponding to Du. weg, AS. onwég, E. 
away.— Wegbreife, ‘plantain, from the 
equiv. MidHG. wégebreite, OHG. wigabreita ; 
comp. Du. wegbree, AS. wégbriéde, E. wey- 
bread; an OTeut. term.—wegen, prep., 
“on account of, with regard to,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. von...wégen (with interven- 
ing genit.) ; see faut and fraft.—2egerich, 
-m., ‘plantain,’ from the equiv. MidHG. 
wégerich, OHG, wégarth, m.; lit. ‘sove- 
reign of the road,’ formed from Teut. rik, 
‘king’ (see Meich). 

wegett, vb., in bewegen, ‘to move,’ from 
MidHG. wégen, OHG. wégan, str. vb., ‘to 
move,’ with which the corresponding causa- 
tive, OHG. wegen, wecken (from *wagjan), 
‘to cause to move,’ was confused ; corre- 
sponding to Goth. gawigan, ‘to move.’ 
The primary meaning of the widely diffused 
Aryan root wegh, preserved in Wagen and 
Weg, was ‘to move on, march, drive, ride,’ 
from which the signification ‘to carry, 
move,’ was afterwards developed in Teut. 
Comp. Sans. root vah ‘to proceed, drive, 
ride,’ and the equiv. Lat. vehere, OSlov. 
vestt. 

web, interj., ‘woe! alas!’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. and OHG. wé; corre- 
sponding to Goth. wat, AS. wd, E. woe. 
From the Teut. interj. waz is derived the 
equiv. Ital. and Span. guaz (Fr. ouais). As 
in the case of Lat. vae (Gr. o2), wel) is to 
be regarded as an instinctive sound. The 
subst. 28eh, n., ‘plaint, misery, woe,’ 
seems to be based on the interj. ; comp. 
OSax., OHG., and MidHG. wé (gen. wéwes), 
and OHG. wéwo, m., wéwa, f., ‘woe, pain, 
sorrow, and the borrowed Ital. guajo, 
‘sorrow.’ See tweinen and wenig. 

wehen, vb., ‘to blow,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. wejen (wen), OHG. wijan (wden), 
wk. vb.; corresponding to Du. waavjen, 
AS. wéwan, Goth. waian, ‘to blow.’ ‘The 
originally strong (as in Goth. and AS.) 
verbal root wé, ‘ to blow,’ is found in other 


Aryan languages; comp. Gr. du, ‘ to 
blow’ (root Fy), OSlov. véjati, ‘to blow,’ 
Sans. root vd, ‘to blow.’ Allied to Qinbd. 

QWebr, f£, ‘defence, resistance, protec- 
tion,” from MidHG. wer, OHG. wert, f., 
‘defence, fortification’; allied like Mod 
HG. Wehr, n., ‘dam, weir,’ late MidHG 
wer, D., * weir,’ to webrert, ‘to protect, de- 
fend; hinder, prevent, oppose, forbid.’ 
This verb is from MidHG. wern, wergen, 
OHG. werian, weren, wk. vb., ‘to hinder, 
protect, defend’; comp. Goth. warjan, ‘ to 
forbid, hinder,’ OSax. werian, ‘to hinder.’ 
On account of the meaning, its connection 
with twahven (root wor, ‘to look on,’ in Gr. 
dees is not so apparent as its primit. kin- 
ship with the Sans. root wr, ‘to check, 
restrain, hinder.’ 

2eib, n., ‘woman, wife,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. and OHG. wip (6), n.; correspond- 
ing to OSax. wif, Du. wijf, AS. wif, E. wife. 
It is wanting in Goth., certainly not by 
accident (the word used is qgind, géns). 
The term wibo- is specifically Teut., while 
Goth. gind is prehistorically connected with 
Gr. yuvn, Sans. gnd, ‘woman.’ Its kinship 
with Gr. ofpew is dubious ; it is more pro- 
bably related to Sans. vip, ‘ inspirited, in- 
wardly excited’ (of priests), to which OHG. 
wetbén, ‘to stagger, be unstable, is allied. 
Hence the Teutons must have coined the 
term Weib (wibo- from wipéd-), because in 
woman they venerated sanctum aliquid et 
providum. In that case the remarkable 
gender might perhaps be explained as 
‘inspiration, something inspired.’ 

Weibel, m., ‘sergeant, apparitor,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. wezbel, OHG. weibil, m. ; 
allied to MidHG. wezben, ‘to move to and 
fro” The variant Webel (in Feldwebel) is 
derived from LG. or Kast MidG. 

weicd, adj., ‘soft, tender, impressible,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. weich, OHG. 
weth (hh); corresponding to OSax. wéh, 
Du. week, AS. wdc, Ole. veikr, veykr 
(whence. E. weak), ‘soft, tender.’ <A deri- 
vative of the root of tweichen (hence 1weich, 
lit. ‘yielding, giving way’). 

Weidbild, n., ‘outskirts of a town, 
precincts,’ from MidHG, wichbilde, n., ‘ out- 
skirts of a town, jurisdiction over a town 
and its precincts.’ The origin of this com- 
pound, first occurring in the 13th cent., is 
disputed. The assumption that it signifies 
lit. ‘image of a saint’ (comp. wethen for 
MidHG. wich, ‘holy ’), does not suffice to 
explain the actual meaning. The suggested 
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lit. meaning, ‘local image, is equally un- 
satisfactory, although MidHG. wieh- in Mid 
HG. wichgrdve, ‘municipal judge? and wich- 
vride, ‘municipal peace,’ certainly appears 
inthe compound ; comp. OSax. wie, ‘town, 
place,’ Du. wijk, ‘quarter of a town,’ OHG. 
wih (hh), ‘town, city.’ The signification of 
the second component cannot be explained 
from ModHG. Bild (Mid HG. bilede).. There 
existed beside OHG. and MidHG. bil-lich, 
‘suitable, right,” an OHG. *bilida, ‘law, 
jurisdiction, which appears only in Mid 
HG. unbilde (see Unbill) ; henee MidHG. 
wichbilde meant first of all ‘ municipal 
jurisdiction, and then ‘municipal terri- 
tory’ (comp.. Sprengel). 

Weichert, plur.;. ‘groin’; the term was 
first recorded in the 14th cent., denoting 
the tender parts of the body between the 
ribs and loins. 

weichen, vb., ‘to yield, give away, 
waver,’ from the equiv. MidHG. wichen, 
OHG. wihhan, str. vb. ; corresponding to 
the equiv. Ole. gkva, vikja, OSax. wikan, 
Du. woken. The Teut..root wig, ‘ to yield,’ 
lit. ‘to make room for some one, give way,’ 
appears also in Wedhfel and tweid. Its ear- 
lier form wig (in Sans. wij, ‘to yield, flee’) 
is a variant of w2k, which is indicated by 
Lat. vices, ‘change,’ and espec.. by Gr. etka, 
“to yield.’ Comp. also Woche. 

QBWeicdhfel, f., ‘agriot cherry,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. wihsel, OHG. wihsila, f. 
The Teut. character of the word is un- 
doubted ; in spite of its absence in the 
other dialects, it is probably derived from 
the OTeut. period (hence Ital. visciola 2). 
It is connected with OSlov. visnja, Lith. 
vyszna, ‘agriot cherry.’ The name of the 
river Vistula, ‘ Weichjel’ (Lat. Vistula, AS.. 
Wistle), has nothing to do with the word, 
nor with Weidhfelzopf, m., ‘elflock, plica 
Polonica.’ The latter is said to have come 
from Poland, where matted hair is often 
produced by some disease ; comp. Pol.. 
wieszexyce, * elflock.’ 

QWeid, see Waid. 

2eide (1.), f., ‘willow,’ from the equiv 
MidHG. wide, OHG. wida, f. ; comp. Ole. 
vider, AS. widig, E. withy (isolated MidG. 
and LG. dialects seem to lengthen the old 
vin the accented syllable). Prehistoric 
wit-, ‘willow,’ is indicated also by the 
equiv. Gi. iréa and Lit. silwytis, ‘grey wil- 
low. An Aryan root w%, ‘pliant, capable 
of being twisted,’ has been assumed, and 
the word compared also with Lat. vitis, 
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‘vine, tendril,’ OSlov. vite (Lith. wytz), “to 
turn, plait.’ 

Weide (2.), f., ‘pasture, pasture-land, 
from MidHG. weede, OHG. weida, f., ‘fod- 
der, food, place for grazing, the search for 
food and fodder (chase, fishing).’ Allied 
to Ole. veidr, ‘chase, fishing, AS. wad, 
‘chase, and also to ModHG. weiden, 
“to graze, pasture” MidHG. weiden, OHG. 
weidén, ‘to forage’; MidHG. wredeman, 
‘hunter,’ ModHG, MWaidmann (comp. the 
proper name QWeidmann with Jager, and 
also Weidner, from MidHG. weidenere, 
‘hunter, sportsman’). If the cognates be 
traced back to a root wat, ‘to forage,’ Lat. 
vé-nidrt, ‘to chase, hunt, may be connected 
with it; comp. also the Sans. root v%, ‘to 
fly at, attack something, take food.’ Comp. 
further Gitgeweide, to which ModHG. aus- 
rweident is allied, 

Weideric, f., “willow herb,’ ModHG. 
only ; so called from its willow-like leaves ; 
the term is formed like Wegerid) and Hede- 
rich. 
weidlid, adj., ‘brave, stout, vigorous,’ 
from MidHG. werdelich, weidenlich, ‘lively, 
pert, distinguished, grand’ ; lit. ‘ befitting 
the chase,’ from Weide (2); see the latter 
also for Weidmann. 

weifer, vb., ‘to wind, reel,’ from Mid 
HG. weifen, wk.. vb., ‘to swing, wind on a 
reel, a factitive of MidHG. wifen, str. vb., 
‘to swing, wind. It is based on a Teut. 
root wip, ‘to turn,’ which appears also 
in Goth. weipan, ‘to wreathe’ (waips, 
‘wreath’); with this root Lat. vibrare, 
“to brandish, vibrate,’ is primit. cognate. 
Allied to Wipfel and Wimpel. 

Weigand, m., ‘warrior, hero,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. and OHG. wigant, m. ; not 
an inherited term, but borrowed in the last 
century from MidHG: literature. Itis a 
West Teut. form for ‘warrior’ ; comp. AS. 
wigend, OSax. wigand; properly a pres. 
partic. of the nearly obsolete (in West 
Teut.) root wig, ‘to fight’ (comp. Goth. 
wethan and *wigan, str. vb., ‘to fight’). 
This is identical with the Aryan root wik, 
“to be strong, bold,’ which appears in Lat. 
vincere, “to conquer,’ Olr. fichim, ‘to fight,’ 
as wellas in OSlov. vehi, ‘strength? (equiv. 
to Ole. verg, strength’); comp. Lith. wik- 
gus, ‘brisk.’ Allied to weigern and Gewweth. 

weigert, vb., ‘to refuse, deny,’ from 
MidHG,. weagern, OHG. weigarén, ‘to op- 
pose, refuse’ ; allied to OHG. wezgar, ‘ fool- 
hardy,’ lit. perhaps ‘ obstinate, resisting.’ 
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This is connected with the Teut. root wig, 
‘to fight,’ mentioned under the preceding 
word. 

BWeihe, f. (Wei, m.), ‘kite,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG, wie, OHG. wie (wijo), m. ; 
a specifically HG, word (comp. Du. woww 2). 
Connected with the root w%, ‘to chase,’ 
mentioned under Weide (2)% In that case 
Wei would mean lit. ‘ hunter, sportsman.’ 

weihen, vb., ‘to consecrate, dedicate,’ 
from MidHG, and OHG. wihen (from *wih- 
jon), wk. vb., ‘to sanctify’; a derivative 
of the OTeut. adj. wiho-, ‘sacred, holy’; 
comp. MidHG, wich (nom. wiher), OHG. 
and OSax. wih, Goth. weihs. The adj. has 
also been preserved in QWeihnadjten, from 
MidHG. wihen-nahten, which is properly a 
fusion of MidHG. ze wihen nahten (comp. 
Mritternadht). Madt (which see) has pre- 
served in this compound of the heathen 
period the meaning ‘day’ (the old Teutons 
celebrated their winter feast from Decem- 
ber 26 to January 6) ; among the Anglo- 
Saxons Beda transmitted the term mdédra 
ntht, ‘the mothers’ nights,” For the adop- 
tion of the old word in the service of Chris- 
tianity, comp. Oftern (also taufen 2). More- 
over, E. Yule preserves another OTeut. 
designation of the same festival; comp. 
AS. giule (*gple), Goth. giuleis (Ole. ger), 
‘January,’ Olc. 761, AS. geél, ‘Christmas,’ 
—2Weihraudh, m., ‘incense’ from Mid 
HG. wichrouch (wihrouch), OHG. wihrouh, 
m., lit. ‘holy perfume.’ Weichbily has no 
connection with these words. 

BWeiher, w., ‘ fish-pond, from the equiv. 
MidHG. wiwer, wiwere, OHG, wiwdrr, 
widrt, m. (OHG. also “stable’); corre- 
sponding to OLG, wiwert. Borrowed in 
the pre-OHG., probably in the Roman 
period, from Lat. vivdriwm, ‘park, pre- 
serve, fish-pond’; corresponding to Fr. 
vwier (Du. vijver), Ital. vivajo, ‘fish-pond. 
Comp. also Weiler. 

weil, conj., ‘because,’ from late MidHG. 
(rare) wile; in classical MidHG, die wile, 
conj., ‘so long as, during, while, since, be- 
cause’ (hence ModHG. dteweil) ; OHG. dia 
wila unz, ‘so long as’; properly accus, of 
MWeile.—weiland, adv., ‘formerly, of yore,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. wilent, wilen ; the t 
form is a recent extension of the earlier word 
(Du. wijlen). Based on OHG. hawilém, “ at 
times, dat. plur. of 28eile, f., ‘ while, space 
of time, leisure.’ ‘The latter is based on 
MidHG, wile, OHG. wila (hwil), f., ‘time, 
period of time, hour’; corresponding to 


OSax. hwil, hwila, ‘time,’ Du. wijl, E. while, 
Goth. hwetla, ‘time’ The verb weilen, ‘to 
stay, tarry, sojourn,’ from MidHG, and 
OHG. wilén, ‘to stop, stay, sojourn,’ in 
connection with Ole. Avtla, ‘bed, hvild, 
‘rest,’ suggests that Weife meant lit. ‘rest- 
ing time.” It has been compared with the 
Lat. root gut (quié), ‘to rest’ in quietus, 
tranquillus, as well as with OSlov. pocttz, 
“torest’; Gr. kaipds, ‘point of time,’ is per- 
haps cognate, 

aveiler, m., ‘village, hamlet,’ from Mid 
HG. wiler, m., ‘small farm, hamlet.’ OHG. 
wildrt occurs only as the second component 
in compound names of places (e.g., Brdwi- 
lari, equiv. to Brauweiler). MidLat. villdre, 
‘farm’ (Fr, villier), was adopted in local 
names, just like Lat. villa (OHG. -wila, ¢.9., 
in Rotwila, equiv. to Rotweil) ; comp. Fr. 
wulle, ‘town.’ The word seems to have been 
borrowed contemporaneously with Weiher. 

2ein, m., ‘wine,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. and OHG. win, m. ; corresponding to 
OSax. win, m. and n., Du. win, m., AS. 
win, E. wine, and the equiv. Goth. wein, 
n. There is no phonological evidence 
to show that the word was borrowed. 
The assumption that it was adopted from 
Lat. vinwm (equiv. to Goth. we, n.), 
or rather from Low Lat. vinus, m. (equiv. 
to OHG. win, m.), is probable from the 
accounts of ancient writers. The period 
of adoption was perhaps the first cent. 
B.C., hence the early diffusion among the 
OTeut. dialects. An earlier connection 
of the Teut. with the Lat. word is impro- 
bable (Lat. v equiv. to Teut. w in old loan- 
words; comp. Pfau, Wether, Weiler, with 
Vers and Brief). With regard to the 
Southern culture of the vine, comp. the fol- 
lowing words borrowed from Lat.—W&elter 
(also Preffe), Kelch, Lauer, Spund, Moft, Vortel, 
Tridter, and Winzer. Note, too, Swiss wiim- 
men, OHG. windemén (older *wintimmén), 
equiv. to Lat, vindémiare ; Swiss Wimmet, 
from OHG. windeméd, *wintimméd, equiv. 
to Lat. vindémiae (whence also the equiv. 
Olx. finime, ‘ vintage,’ also fin, ‘ wine’). 

weiter, vb., ‘to weep, cry,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. weinen, OHG. weindn ; 
comp. Du. weenen, AS. wdnian, Ole. veina, 
“to weep.’ Probably a derivative of the 
Teut, interj. war (see wel) ; hence tweinen, 
lit. *to lament’ (the origin of the word 
would be similar to that of achzen). It is 
also possible that Goth. qaindn, ‘to weep,’ 
is based in the other dialects on wat, ‘ woe.’ 
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weis, adj., in einem, etwas weis madhen, 
‘to make one believe, hoax a person,’ from 
OHG., late MidHG. einen wis machen, ‘to 
inform a person, instruct him’ (in ModHG. 
in an ironical sense). Comp. MidHG. and 
OHG. wis tuon, ‘to inform, instruct.’ Allied 
to weife, adj., ‘wise, prudent, cunning,’ 
from MidHG. and OHG. wis (also MidHG. 
wise, OHG. wist), adj., ‘intelligible, ex- 
perienced, acquainted with, learned, wise.’ 
A common Teut. adj.; comp. Goth. weirs, 
‘knowing,’ OSax. and AS. wis, ‘wise, 
knowing,’ E. wise, Du. wis. The primary 
form of the word was a verbal adj. from 
wifjen (wéso- for witto-). Allied to the fol- 
lowing word. 

2BWeife, f., ‘manner, mode, way,’ from 
MidHG. wise, OHG. wisa, f., ‘method’ ; 
corresponding to the equiv. AS. wise, HE. 
wise, Du. wiyze, OSax. wisa. From this 
West Teut. word (in Ole. visa) the equiv. 
Rom. cognates, Ital. guisa, Fr. gusse, are 
derived. Teut. wisd-n- seems, like wetje, to 
be derived from the Teut. root wit, ‘to 
know’; hence QWeife, lit. ‘knowledge’ ?. 
See %rt—The suffix -weife (¢.g., in tetlweife) 
has been developed in ModHG. in connec- 
tion with MidHG. phrases, such as in régenes 
wis, like rain.’ 

Weifel, m., ‘queen bee,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. wisel, m., lit. ‘leader, guide,’ 
Allied to weifen, vb., ‘to show, direct, 
point,’ from MidHG. wisen wk. (str.) vb., 
OHG. wisen (from *wisjan), wk. vb., ‘to 
show, direct, instruct’; a derivative of 
tweife (hence lit. ‘to make wise’). 

weisfagen, vb., ‘to foretell, prophesy, 
predict,’ from the equiv. MidHG. wissagen, 
OHG. wissagén, wk. vb. ; it is not organi- 
cally connected with fagen. Based on OHG. 
wizzago (wizago), ‘prophet, a derivative 
of the Teut. root wit, ‘to know’ (comp. 
AS. witga, ‘ prophet’). This form was cor- 
rupted to wissagén in the OHG. period by 
connecting it with wis, ‘wise,’ and sago, 
‘speaker,’ or rather with OHG. forasago 
(OLG. wdr-sago), prophet.’ OHG. witz3ago 
is properly a subst. formed from the Teut. 
adj. *witag, ‘knowing, intelligible, wise’ 
AS. (witig). 

Weistum, n., ‘legal precedent, record,’ 
from late MidHG. (rare) wistuom, m. and 
n., ‘sentence, instruction (to the jury), lit. 
‘wisdom’; allied to weife (comp. E. wisdom). 

weif, adj., ‘white, blank,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. and OHG. wiz (from hwi3), 
adj. ; corresponding to Goth. hweits, Ole. 
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hvitr, AS. and OSax. hwit, Du. wit, E. white. 


This common Teut. term (/wito-) is based 
on an Aryan root kwid, kwit, from which 
are derived Sans. ¢vit, ‘to be white, to 
shine’ (so too ¢evétd, evitrd, evitna, ‘ white’), 
Zend spaeta, ‘white,’ OSlov. svétd, ‘light,’ 
and Lith. szvattytz, ‘to make bright.’ Goth. 
hwatteis (ModHG. Weizen, ‘ wheat’), is re- 
lated by gradation. 

weit, adj., ‘wide, broad, ample,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. and OHG. wit ; corre- 
sponding to OSax. and AS. wid, E. wide, 
Du. wijd, Olc. védr, ‘roomy, extended, spa- 
cious.’ Allied to Sans vitd, ‘straight’ ?. 
From its form Teut. vi-do- seems to be a 
partic. derivative of a root wi. 

Weiger, m., ‘wheat,’ from MidHG. 
wertze, OHG. weizet, m. The dial. (un- 
knownonlyin Bay. ?) variant Wetfern (Swiss, 
UpSwab., Wetterau, UpHess., Hennegau, 
and Thuringian) is based on MidHG. weize, 
OHG. weiz2 (tz and sz interchanged in this 
word on account of the older inflectional 
interchange of tj and t; comp. reizen and 
eigen) ; hence Weifbrod as well as Weizen 2. 
Corresponding to the equiv. Goth. hwaiters 
(dat. hwaitja), Ole. hverte, AS. hweéte, E. 
wheat, Du. wett, OSax. hwéte. Lith. kvétys, 
‘grains of wheat,’ is borrowed from Teut. 
Weizen is rightly regarded, on account of the 
white flour, as a derivative: of weif (comp. 
Sans. gvitnyd evétd, ‘ white’). 

welch, pron., ‘which, what, from Mid 
HG. wélch, wéloch, interr. pron., OHG. wé-, 
wre-lth (hh and h), interr. pron., ‘who, 
which’; corresponding to Goth. hwiletks 
(Awéletks), OSax. hwilik, Du. welk, AS. 
A common Teut. deriva- 
tive, from the pronominal stem hwe- (see 
wer) and the suffix léko-, ‘constituted’ (see 
gletd) and fold) ; hence weld), lit. ‘as consti- 
tuted.’ ; 

Qelf, m., ‘whelp, cub, from the equiv. 
MidHG. and OHG. wélf (earlier hwélf, m. 
and n.); corresponding to Ole. hvelpr, AS. 
hwélp (E. whelp). This Teut. word hwelpo-, 
which was used at an early period, espec. 
of ‘cubs,’ has no cognates in the non-Teut. 
languages. Wolf is not allied. 

welk, adj., ‘ withered, faded,’ from Mid 
HG. and OHG. wile (wélch), ‘ moist, mild, 
lukewarm, faded’ ; peculiar to HG. ; con- 
nected with Mid. welken, E. to welk, and 
Wolfe. The primary meaning of the Teut. 
root welk, from Aryan welg, is ‘to be moist,’ 
as is indicated also by OSlov. vlaga, ‘ moist- 
ness,’ vligtki, ‘moist,’ Lith. vilgytt, ‘to 
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moisten, Lett. wélgans, walgans, ‘moist,’ 
unless these are more closely allied to AS: 
wlacu, wlec, ‘moist.’ From a form *walki, 
connected with OHG. wélk, Fr. gauche, 
‘left,’ is usually derived. 

Welle, f., ‘wave, billow, swell,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. wille, OHG. wélla, f. ; 
a word peculiar to HG., but found, however, 
in the OTeut. vocabulary. It is primit. 
allied to the equiv. OSlov. vlna, Lith. 
wilnis, and is based like these on an Aryan 
root wel, ‘to turn, roll,’ which appears in 
OHG. wéllan and wallen, Comp. Lat. vol- 
vere, Gr, eihvew, ‘to roll,’ as well as Sans. 
arm, equiv. to OHG. wulm, AS. wylm, 
‘billow.’ 

Qels, m., ‘shad’ (fish), from the equiv. 
late MidHG. wels. Its connection with 
Walftid) (stem Awalo-) is not impossible, if 
MidHG. wels is based on OHG. *welis 
(from *hwalts-); comp. OHG. vwelira, 
‘whale.’ 

welfch, adj., ‘ foreign, outlandish (espec. 
Italian or French), from MidHG. welsch 
(welhisch, walhisch), ‘Romance, French, 
Italian,’ OHG. wathisc, ‘Romance’; a de- 
rivative of MidHG. Walch, OHG. Wath, 
“one of the Latin race.’ The correspond- 
ing AS. Wealh was applied to the ‘ Kelt,’ 
and this is the lit. meaning of the word 
(comp. the Keltic tribal name Volcae, on 
which Teut. Walho- is based ; it was ap- 
plied to the Latin race when they occupied 
Gaul, which had been formerly inhabited 
by the Kelts. Comp. further Walnuf and 
the E. local names Wales (AS. Wdlas) and 
Cornwall. 

Welk, f, world, society,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. wélt, usually wérlt, wérelt, OHG. 
wéralt (worolt), f.; the MidHG. and OHG. 
word has also the earlier signification ‘age, 
saeculum,’ Comp. OSax. wérold, ‘ earthly 
life, age’; Du. wereld, AS. weorold, worold, 
E. world, have the ModHG. meaning. The 
double sense ‘ world’ and ‘age’ can hardly 
be explained from one primary form; the 
latter meaning is linked with Ole. gid, AS. 
yld, ‘age’; the former seems to be based 
on a collective sense, ‘humanity,’ which 
follows from OLG. ¢/di, AS. ylde, Ole. elder, 
‘men. The first part of the compound 
(Goth. wair-aldus) is Teut. wér, ‘man, per- 
son’ (see Werwolf). Welt, like Himmel and 
Halle, is peculiar to Teut. 

Wenode, f., ‘turn, turning-point, change,’ 
from MidHG. wende, OHG. went, f., ‘ bound- 
ary, turning back, turn.’ — 2endelfreppe, 


f., ‘ winding stairs,’ based on the equiv. late 
MidHG. wendelstein.mwenden, vb., ‘to 
turn, change,’ from MidHG. wenden, OHG. 
wenten (from *wantjan), wk. vb., ‘to over- 
turn, cause to retrograde, hinder.” Comp. 
OSax. wendian, Goth. wandjan, AS. wen- 
dan, ‘to turn, E. to wend, Du. wenden, 
‘to change’; a factitive of winden. Hence 
auswendig, ‘by heart,’ MidHG. dzwendic, 
‘externally, abroad’ (etwas auswendig fonnen 
is a ModHG. phrase, and is here used in 
the sense of ‘externally,’ 7.¢., ‘without 
looking into a book’); inwernbdig, ‘in- 
ternally, from MidHG. innewendec.— 
gewandf, adj., ‘skilled, adroit, dexte- 
rous,’ from MidHG. gewunt, lit. ‘directed 
to the circumstances, appropriate to the 
circumstances, 7.¢., ‘constituted somehow 
or other,’ 

werig, adj., ‘little, few,’ from MidHG. 
wénec, wernec (g), OHG. wénag weinag, adj. 
As a derivative of the Teut. root waz (see 
wef and weiner), the adj. signified primarily 
in OHG. and MidHG. ‘ deplorable, lament- 
able, unfortunate’ (so too Goth. wainags) ; 
from ‘unfortunate, the MidHG. ‘weak, 
small, trifling, little’ is derived. 

wenn, conj., ‘if, when,’ from MidHG. 
wenne, wanne ; identical with wann. Comp, 
the following word. 

wer, pron., ‘who,’ from MidHG. and 
OHG., wér (earlier hwér), interr. pron. ; the 
nom. sing. preserves the 7 as a represen- 
tative of old s; comp. Goth. hwas, ‘ who,’ 
also AS, hwd, E. who. The Teut. stem of 
the interr, pron. was hwa-, hwe-, from Aryan 
ko, ke, which is found in non-Teut. in Lat. 
quo-d, Gr. morepos, (kérepos), Lith, and Sans, 
kas, ‘who.’ Hence wann, weber, welch, wenn, 
wie, and wo. Further details belong to 
grammar. 

werbent, vb., ‘to sue (for), solicit, from 
MidHG. wérben (wérven), OHG. wérban, 
wérvan (earlier hwérfan), str. vb., ‘to turn, 
walk to and fro, strive hard, make an effort, 
be active, be doing something, accomplish 
something” For the evolution of meaning 
of ModHG. iwerben, comp. Lat. ambire. The 
lit. sense of the Teut. root hwéf is ‘to 
move to and fro, as is shown by QWivbef. 
Comp. OSax. hwérban, ‘to walk to and 
fro,’ Du. werven, ‘to woo, Goth. hwatrban 
(and hwarbén), ‘to wander,’ A correspond- 
ing Aryan root gerp (xerp) is not found in 
non-Teut. Comp. Werft (2). 

Werd, equiv. to Werder. 

werden, vb., ‘to become, grow, get,’ 
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from the equiv. MidHG. wérden, OHG. 
wérdan ; acommon Teut. vb. ; comp. Goth. 
watrpan, AS. weorban (obsolete in E.), Du. 
worden, ‘to become.’ The Teut. strong 
verbal root wer has no corresponding and 
equiv. Aryan wert, yet it is undoubtedly 
connected with Lat. verto, ‘to turn,’ OSlov. 
vrittéte, vratite, ‘to turn,’ Sans. vrt, ‘to turn, 


roll’; ‘to turn’ developed in Teut. into 


“to become, arise’ (comp. Sans. sam vrt, 
‘to arise’), The earlier meaning ‘to turn’ 
is rightly supposed to exist in the suffix 
avarts (which see); as well as in MidHG. 


wirtel, ‘spindle ring,’ equiv. to OSlov. 
vréteno, * distaff.’ 


Werder, m., ‘small island in a river,’ 


from MidHG, wert (d), m., ‘island, penin- 
sula” OHG. werid, wared, f., ‘island? Cor- 
responding to AS. warod, ‘bank, shore,’ 
with AS. wer, Ole. ver, n., ‘sea’ (for the 
meaning comp. %u). Its primit. kinship 
with Sans. vd, ‘ water,’ is not certain. 

werfert, vb., ‘to cast, throw,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. wérfen, OHG. wérfan (wérp- 
fon); a common Teut. str. vb.; comp. 
Goth. wairpan, Ole. verpa, AS. weorpan, 
E. to warp, Du. werpen, OSax. wérpan, ‘ to 
throw.’ From Teut. are borrowed OFr. 
guerpir, Fr. déguerpir, ‘to leave in the 
lurch.’ The Teut. root werp contained in 
these words is based upon werg, from pre- 
Teut. werg (comp, Wolf with Gr. Av«os, fiinf 
with quinque, and vier with quattnor) ; the 
primit. allied Sans. vrj, ‘to throw down,’ 
and OSlov. vrigg (vrést-), ‘to throw,’ have 
a guttural sound. 
word and to MWiiryel. 

QWerff (1.), m., ‘woof? from MidHG. 
and OHG., warf, n. (comp. ModHG. Hiijte 
from MidHG. huf), ‘ warp, yarn, or thread 
for the warp.’ Corresponding to the equiv. 
AS. wearp, E. warp, Ole. varp, which are 
usually derived from the vb. \werjen. Lith. 
verptt, ‘to-spin, is perhaps derived from 
the Ger. word. 

Werf (2.), f. and n., ‘ wharf” ModHG. 
only ; borrowed from LG., like many nau- 
tical expressions ; comp, Du. werf (scheep- 
stuemmerwerf), EK. wharf, and the equiv.Swed, 
varf. The word cannot, on account of the 
consonants, be connected with werfen. The 
cognates signify lit. ‘ work-place,’ and are 
ioe to the verbal root of werben (which 
see). 

averg, n., ‘tow, oakum,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG, wérch, wére (for the double form 
comp. Stord), OHG. wérah (hh), and were, 
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n. ; alsoOHG. dwirihhi, dwurthhi, n., ‘tow, 
stuppa’ TheOHG, and MidHG. forms of 
Werg are identical with those of Werf, hence 
the former. is usually derived from the 
latter ; this, however, does not explain the 
development of meaning, OHG. dwurthha, 
‘tow,’ may be connected with Werf and 
wirfen, since it means ‘ the refuse produced 
by work.’ Perhaps the simple word was 
developed from the compound, 

QWergeld, n., from the equiv. MidHG. 
wérgéld,‘ fine for slaughter,’ lit. ‘man’s, 
person’s money.’ For the first component 
comp, Werwolf, Welt. 

QWerk, n., ‘work, deed, production,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. wére (wérch), 
OHG. were, wérah (hh), n. ; for the double 
forms comp. the cognate Werg. Based on 
a common Teut. werko-, ‘ work,’ which is 
attested by Ole. verk, AS. weorc, E. work, 
Du. and OSax. wérk. For further details 
concerning the root, to which Gr. épyoy is 
allied, see twirfer. 

wernt, m., “ wormwood, bitterness,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. wérmuot, wérmiiete, 
f. and n., OHG, wérmuota (wormuota), f. 
There is no clear etymological connection 
with Wurm, to which this uncompounded 
word (comp. 2vmut) is instinctively allied 
(comp. E. wormwood, from AS. wérmdédd, 
worméd). Its relation to tvarm too is not 
certain. 

Werf (1.), m., equiv. to Werder, ‘river 
island.’ 

Wert (2.), m., ‘ worth, value, price,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. wért (d), OHG. 
wérd, n., ‘price, costly articles, splendour’ ; 
comp. OSax. wérd, * hero, reward,’ Goth. 
watr bs, * worth, price’; an adj. used as a 
subst. Based on the adj. tert, ‘ worth, 
dear,’ from MidHG. wért (d), OHG. wérd, 
‘costing a certain price, saleable at, then 
absolutely ‘ of high worth, splendid, distin- 
guished.’ Corresponding to Goth. wairps, 
‘worthy, fit, AS. weorb, and E. worth. On 
account of its meaning its connection with 
werden is improbable. Lith. wertas and 
OSlov, vrédi, with which it is sometimes 
compared, are probably Teut. loan-words. 
It may be related to the Aryan root wor, 
‘to regard, contemplate’ (see waren), of 
which wert might be a particip, derivative 
in the sense of ‘esteemed’; see also Ware. 

avserwolf, m., ‘werewolf, from the 
equiv. MidHG. wérwolf (not recorded in 
OHG.). It is undoubtedly based on an 
OTeut. word ; comp. AS. wérewulf, E. were- 
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wolf. From the AS. word is derived Mid 
Lat. guerulfus, OF r. garou, whence by tauto- 
logy ModFr. lowp-garou, ‘ werewolf,” The 
presupposed OTeut. werowulfo- means lit. 
“man-wolf, ¢.¢.,fa man who roams about in 
the form of a wolf (Gr. AuedvOpwros). The 
first component is OHG., OSax., and AS. 
wér (Goth. war), m., ‘man,’ primit. cog- 
nate with Lat. v7,’Sans. viras, * man.’ 
Wefert, n., ‘ being, creature, nature, dis- 
position, manners,’ from MidHG, wésen, n., 
“sojourn, domestic affairs, manner of living, 
quality, situation.’ An infinit. used as a 
subst.; MidHG. wésen, OHG. wésan (to 
which the ModHG, pret. forms of the vb. 
fein are allied), str. vb. ; corresponding to 
Goth. wisan, ‘to be, tarry, stay’ (AS. wésan, 
HK. was, belong to the sphere of grammar). 
The verbal root‘wes, ‘ to be, abide,’ to which 
wafven is allied, is found in non-Teut., in 
the Sans. root vas, ‘to stay, tarry, pass 
the night,—Allied to wefenflich, adj., 
‘essential,’ from the equiv. MidHG, wésent- 
lich (wésenlich) ; the t is excrescent, 
Wefpe, f., ‘wasp,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. wespe, earlier wefse, f, (m.), OHG. wefsa 
(earlier wafsa), f.; a genuine Teut. word ; 
comp. AS. wefs, weps, m., EH. wasp. . Hence 
we must probably assume a Teut. wafs-, 
beside which Teut. wabis-, wabit-, is presup- 
posed by Bav. webes, Hast Thuringian wéps- 
chen, wéwetzchen (in West Thur. wispel). 
Aryan wops- (wobhes-), which points to the 
verbal root weben (see Wiebel), is almost as 
widely diffused in the Aryan languages as 
Horniffe; OBret. guohi, ‘wasps’ (from wops-), 
Lith. vapsa, « gadfly, OSlov. vosa, * wasp,’ 
and probably also by gradation Lat. vespa. 
In the MidHG. period a form vespe was bor- 
rowed from Lat. vespa ; on the other hand, 
Fr. guépe is probably due on account of its 
initial sound to Ger. influence. 
BWeffe, f., ‘vest, waistcoat, adopted as 
a current term in the last cent. Since the 
word is unknown to the older dialects, it 
must have been borrowed from Fr. veste 
(Lat. vestis); had it, however, appeared 
earlier in the OTeut. dialects, it would have 
been primit. allied to Lat. vestis. The 
modern dial. form, MidHG. wester, ‘chris- 
tening gown’ (found espec. in compounds), 
is based on the same Aryan root as Lat. 
vestis. With the Aryan root wes, ‘to clothe’ 
(equiv. to Sans. vas, Gr. &vvupe for *Feo-vupt, 
Lat. ves-tis), are also connected Goth. wasjan, 
‘to dress,” OHG. and AS. werian, E. to wear, 
BWefter, m., ‘west,’ from the equiv. Mid 


HG. wésten, OHG. wéstan, n.; also ModHG, 
Weft, which is found in OHG, and Mid 
HG. only as the first part of compounds 
(¢.g., OHG. Wéstfdlo, MidHG. Westvéle, 
‘ Westphalian’), Comp. Du. west (in com- 
pounds), E. west (whence Fr. owest), Ole. 
vestr,n. The explanation of the cognates 
is difficult, espec. on account of the old 
term Visegothae, ‘ Visigoths, West Goths,’ 
transmitted by Lat. One is inclined to 
connect the word with Lat. ves-per, Gr. 
éorépa, ‘evening, and to regard it as the 
‘evening quarter’; comp. the correspond- 
ing explanations of Giid and Oft (see also 
Abend). 

weff, adj, ‘equal, even,’ from late 
MidHG, wette, adj., ‘paid off’ <A recent 
derivative of the noun 2Weffe, f., * bet, 
wager, MidHG. wette, wete, wet (tt), n. and 
f., OHG. wetti, weti, n., ‘mortgage contract, 
legal obligation, pledge, stake (in a bet), 
compensation, fine’ (the last three mean- 
ings first occur in MidHG,). Comp. AS. 
wedd, Olc. ved, Goth. wadi, n., ‘pledge, 
earnest.’ From OTeut. wadjo-, the Ro- 
mance cognates, Ital. gaggio and Fr. gage, 
“ pledge,’ are borrowed, The following are 
also primit. allied to Teut. Wette ; Lat. vds 
(vadis), ‘ surety,’ vddimoniwm, ‘bail, secu- 
rity, Lith. vaduti, ‘to redeem a pledge,’ 
and perhaps also Gr. deOdos (root Feé), 
‘ prize (of contest),’ which point toan Aryan 
root wedh, 

Weiler, n., ‘weather, storm, tempest,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. wéter, OHG. wétar, 
n. ; corresponding to OSax. wédar, ‘weather, 
tempest, storm,’ Du. weder, weér, AS. wéder, 
E. weather, and the equiv. Ole. vedr (Goth. 
*widra- is wanting) If Teut. wedro- is 
based on pre-Teut. wedhro-, OSlov. vedro, 
n., ‘fair weather’ (vedrt, ‘bright, clear’), 
is related to it, It is possible, though less 
probable, that wetrd- is the Aryan base, 
with which also OSlov. vétriz, ‘air, wind’ 
(from the root wé, ‘to blow’), coincides,— 
awefferleudfen, n., ‘sheet lightning,’ 
corrupted from late MidHG. (so even now 
in ModHG. dials.) wéterleich (comp. Norw. 
vederleik), ‘lightning’; comp. MidHG. 
leichen, ‘to dance, skip’ (see eich). 

wefzei, vb., ‘to whet, sharpen,’ from 
MidHG. wetzen, OHG. wezzen (from *hwazz- 
jan), wk. vb., ‘to sharpen’; comp. Du. 
wetten, AS. hwettan, E. to whet, Olc. hvetja, 
‘to sharpen.’ A common Teut. wk. vb., 
properly strong. The Teut. strong verbal 
root hwat, from Aryan kwod (by gradation 
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kud), seems to be equiv. to the Sans. root 
cud, ‘to whet, sharpen, set on fire, incite’ 
(comp. AS. havettan, Ole. hvetja, ‘to excite, 
incite,’ prop. ‘to sharpen’). The older 
Teut. periods preserve the adjs. hwassa- 
(Goth. Awass, OHG. and MidHG, was) and 
hwato- (AS. hwet, OHG. waz), ‘sharp,’ 
from the root hwat. 

wichfer, vb., ‘to black, polish (boots), 
wax (thread), from late MidHG. wihsen, 
OHG. wahsen, giwehsen, wk. vb., ‘to wax’ ; 
a derivative of Wachs. 

QWichf, m., ‘wight, creature, ragamuffin,’ 
from MidHG. wiht, m. and n., ‘ creature, 
being, thing’ (used espec. of hobgoblins, 
dwarts, &c.), OHG. wiht, m. and n., ‘thing, 
being, person’; comp. also the meanings 
of Bofewid)t. Corresponding to OSax. wiht, 
‘thing’ (plur. ‘demons’), Du. wicht, ‘little 
child, AS. wiht, ‘being, thing, demon,’ . 
wight. Goth distinguishes between wathts, 
f., ‘thing, and ni-watht, n., ‘nothing’ 
(on which Ger, nicht and nidts are based). 
The meaning ‘ personal or living being’ is 
probably derived from the primary sense 
‘thing,’ for the early history of which the 
cognate languages give no clue except 
through OSloy. vestd, ‘thing,’ which, like 
Teut. wrhti-, is based upon Aryan wektt-. 
The cognates can scarcely be explained by 
wiegen and wagen. MidHG. wihtelin, wihtel- 
mennelin are still used dial. for ‘ hobgob- 
lins, dwarfs.’ 

wichfig, adj., ‘weighty, important,’ Mod 

G. only ; arecent variant of gewidhtig, lit. 
‘having weight.’ See Gewicht. 

Wicke (1.), f, ‘vetch, tare,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. wicke, OHG. wiccha, f. ; 
corresponding to Du. wikke. Borrowed 
from Lat. vicia, ‘ vetch,’ whence the equiv. 
Ital. veccia, Fr. vesce (KE. vetch). The period 
at which it was borrowed (contemporaneous 
with Spelt?) is fixed by the representation 
of Lat.v by w (comp, Pfau, Priuhl with Bogt 
and Weildyen), as well as the retention of 
the Lat. ¢ as k (comp. Kren). 

Wicke (2.), f. ‘wick,’ see Wiede. 

Qwickel, m. and n., ‘roll, curl-paper, 
distaff-ful (of flax),’ from MidHG. wickel, 
wrckelin, OAG. wicchilt, wicchilin, n., roll, 
a quantity of flax or wool to spin off’ ; cog- 
nate with Wide, ‘wick.’ Further cognates 
are wanting to explain the early history of 
the word. Allied to wickeln, vb. ‘to roll, 
wind, swathe,’ from late MidHG. wickeln, 
lit. ‘to make into the form of a roll’; also 


ModHG. 28ickel, f., ‘swaddling clothes.’ 


Widder, m., ‘ram,’ from MidHG. wider, 
OHG. widar, m.; corresponding to Goth. 
wiprus, m. (ram? lamb?), AS. wéder, E. 
wether, Du. weder, ‘ram, wether.’ ‘Teut. 
wepru-, trom pre-Teut. wétru-, is primit. 
allied to Lat. vitulus, ‘calf? Sans. vatsa, 
‘calf, younganimal,’ which are derived from 
Aryan wet-, ‘year’; comp. Lat. vetus, ‘aged,’ 
Gr. gros, Sans. vatsara, ‘year.’ Hence Iid- 
Der means lit. ‘young animal, yearling’ 

wider, prep. and adv., ‘against,’ from 
MidHG. wider, OHG. widar, ‘against, to- 
wards, back, once more’; corresponding 
to Goth. wibra, prep., ‘against, before,’ 
OSax, widar (and wid), prep., ‘against,’ Du. 
weder, weér, AS. wider (and wid), ‘against’ 
(hence E. with). Teut. wird, ‘against,’ 
and the equiv. wipe are based on the 
Aryan prep. wi, ‘against,’ which is pre- 
served in Sans. vi, ‘asunder, apart’ (to 
which vitardm, ‘further,’ is allied). Comp. 
hinter.—Allied to widern, armwtdern, vb., 
‘to loathe, be offensive,’ lit. ‘to be opposed,’ 
from MidHG. widern, ‘to be opposite.’— 
Widserparf, m., ‘opponent, opposition,’ 
from MidHG, widerparte, f. and m., ‘ oppos- 
ing party, enmity, enemy, opponent,’ allied 
to MidHG. part, ‘part, which is based om 
Lat. pars (Fr. part).—28iderfacher, m., 
‘adversary, from MidHG. widersache, OHG. 
widarsahho, m., ‘opponent in a lawsuit, 
accused, opponent (generally)’; allied to 
Gache, which orig. meant ‘legal dispute’—, 
widerfpenffig, adj., ‘refractory, per- 
verse, obstinate,’ from the equiv. MidHG. 
(rare} widerspenstec, usually widerspene, 
widerspenec ; allied to MidHG, widerspdn, 
also spdn, span (nn), ‘dispute, quarrel.’— 
wWiderfhon, m., ‘spleenwort, from the 
equiv. MidHG. widertdn (-tdt, -tét); an 
obscure word ; it has probably been cor- 
rupted. widerwartig, adj., ‘adverse, re- 
pugnant, repulsive,’ from MidHG. wider- 
wertic, -wartic (widérwert, -wart), adj., 
‘striving against, refractory, hostile, OHG. 
widarwart, wartre (g), ‘opposed.’ Comp. 
warts —widrig, adj., ‘contrary, adverse, 
repugnant,’ ModHG. only. 

wider, vb., ‘to dedicate, devote, con- 
secrate,’ from MidHG. widemen, OHG. 
widimen, ‘to furnish with a dowry, en- 
dow’; allied to OHG. widamo, ‘ wedding 
present’ (see Wittum). 

wie, adv., ‘how, in what way,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. wie, OHG. wio, which is 
derived from *hwéu for *hwéwu, hwaiwé ; 
the last form is indicated only by Goth. 
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hwatwa, ‘how. Based on the Teut. pro- 
nom. stem Awa-, Aryan ge, go. The forma- 
tion of pre-Teut. kotwé is identical with 
that of Sans. évd, ‘in this manner,’ from 
the pronom. stem a, ‘this.’ Another form 
is preserved in E. how, from the equiv. 
AS. ha (equiv. to OSax. and Teut. hwé). 

Wiebel, m., ‘beetle, from MidHG. 
wibel, OHG. widil, m.; corresponding to 
OSax. wibil, AS. wifel, E. weevil. The 
literal meaning of this word as a derivative 
of weber (see also Wefpe) is probably ‘ weaver’ 
(because it surrounds itself with a web on 
changing into a chrysalis state), Comp. 
Lith. vabalas, ‘ beetle’ 

Wiedje, m., ‘wick,’ from MidHG. wieche, 
m. and f., ‘twisted yarn as wick or lint,’ 
OHG. wiohha (wioh?), ‘wick’; also Mid 
HG. and ModHG. (dial.) wicke, with the 
same signification. The latter is connected 
with QWidel, from which MidHG. wieche 
was orig. at all events quite distinct ; comp. 
Du. wiek, ‘lamp wick,’ AS. weoca (but also 
wecca, equiv. to E. wick). There are appa- 
rently no other cognates, unless we include 
Wocen. 

Wiedehopf, m., ‘hoopoe’ (bird), from 
the equiv. MidHG. witehopfe, m., OHG. 
wituhopfo (-hoffo), m., lit. ‘forest hopper.’ 
OHG. witu, ‘timber,’ equiv. to AS. wudu, 
E. wood (comp. RKramtsyogel), is primit. allied 
to Olx. fid, ‘tree’ (or Gr. durpéds, ‘ block of 
wood, log’). Comp. hitpfen. 

mieder, adv., identical with wider. 

Wiege, f., ‘cradle, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. wige, wiege, OHG. wiga (*wiega ?), and, 
with a different gradation, waga, f. ; corre- 
sponding to Du. wieg, Ole. vagga, ‘ cradle’ 
(in AS. cradol, E. cradle). It is evidently 
connected with the root weg in bewegen, 
waceln ; yet some difficulties still remain ; 
the relation of OHG. and MidHG. ze, z, a, 
is not quite clear (see {djief and Stiege). 

wiegert, vb., ‘to weigh, rock,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG, wégen, OHG. wégan, str. vb. ; 
identical with wegen, vb., which see. 

wiehern, vb., ‘to neigh, shout noisily,’ 
an intensive form of the equiv. MidHG. 
wihen (wihenen, wihelen), OHG. wihdn for 
*wydn, *hwyin; formed from the same 
rootas MidHG. werjen, ONG. weidn (hwerdn), 
‘to neigh’ (EK, dial. to wicker). With the 
onomatopoetic root hwt are connected, 
though with a different evolution of mean- 
ing, AS. hwinan, E. to whine, Ole. hvina, 
‘to rustle, drink (of beasts).’ 

BWiemen, m., ‘pole for hanging meat 


to be smoked above the hearth,’ ModHG. 
only, from LG. ; comp. Du. wieme, ‘smok- 
ing-place.’ 

aviefe, f., ‘meadow, pasture-land,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. wise, OHG. wisa, f. 
From the same root are derived with a 
different gradation Ole. veisa, ‘pool, pond 
with standing water,’ AS. wds, ‘moisture, 
E. (dial.) woosy, ‘moist. LG. wische, 
‘meadow,’ is based on LG. *wiska. 

Qiefel, m. and n., ‘weasel.’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. wisel, wisele, OHG. wisala, 
f. ; corresponding to Du. wezel, wezeltje, AS. 
wésle (weosule), E. weasel, Dan. viisel. It 
is frequently regarded as a derivative of 
Wiefe, linking it with the place where the 
animal is usually found ; others, on account 
of the keen scent of the animal, connect 
its name with Lat. virus, ‘poison’ (root 
wis, see yerwefet). Both derivations are 
very uncertain. 

wild, adj., ‘wild, savage, fierce,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. wilde, OHG. wildi, 
adj., corresponding to Goth. wilpeis, AS. 
wilde, K. wild, Du. wild, OSax. wildi; the 
corresponding Ole. villr usually signifies 
‘ going astray, confused.’ Fr. sawvage (from 
Lat. silvaticus), as a derivative of Lat. silva, 
has led to the assumption that the Teut. 
cognates are derived from Wald. This 
view is not probable, since wild seems to 
be used only of living beings (lit. ‘ sense- 
less, irrational’?) ; comp. the Scand. signifi- 
cation. Moreover, the subst. Wild, n. (‘wild 
animals, game, deer’), which cannot be de- 
rived from the adj.. has a more original 
form ; comp. MidHG. wilt (d), OHG. and 
AS. wild, n. (AS. also wildor, and later 
wilde6r), ‘wild animals,’ from Teut. wil biz, 
n. (hence pre-Teut. weltos-, n., ‘ wild ani- 
mals,’ but wéltjo-, ‘wild, savage’). Hence 
the connection with Wald is improbable, 
though a more certain origin has not yet 
been found. 

Wildbref, n. ‘game, venison,’ from 
MidHG. wiltbrdt, -brete, n., ‘roasted (or 
boiled) game, game for roasting, venison’ ; 
see Braten— QWsildfang, m., ‘ deer-stalk- 
ing, from MidHG, wiltvane (g), m., ‘game 
preserving, preserves’; late MidHG. in 
the sense of ‘strange person’ (one en- 
trapped, as it were, like game). 

QWildfdhur, u., ‘wolfskin, fur pelisse,’ 
ModHG. only, from the equiv. Pol. wilezur. 

QWille, m., ‘will, volition, design, wish,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG, wille, OHG. willo, 
m.; corresponding to Goth. wilja, OSax. 
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willio, Du, wil, AS. willa, EH. will ; an 
abstract from twollen, which see. Allied to 
avillig, adj., ‘willing, voluntary, ready,’ 
from MidHG. willec, OHG. willig.—will- 
fahren, vb., ‘to accede to, grant, humour,’ 
from late MidHG, willevarn.—willkom- 
men, adj., ‘welcome, acceptable’ ; subst. 
“welcome, reception’; from MidHG. wiile- 
kumen. Corresponding to Du. welkom, 
AS. wilewmen, E. welcome, whence OFr. 
wilecome (a form of greeting) was borrowed. 
—2Willkiir, f, ‘option, discretion, caprice,’ 
from MidHG. willekiir, f., ‘free choice, free 
will’; see fiefen and Rurz, 

winmmeln, vb., ‘to swarm, teem with,’ 
from late MidHG. (MidG.) wommen, ‘to be 
astir, swarm,’ From the same root wem 
(wam) are derived the equiv. OHG. wimi- 
dén and wimizzen (wamezzen). OHG. wiu- 
man, ‘to swarm with, seems to be a 
reduplicated present of the same root wen 
(we-wm-), 

wintmern, vb. ‘to whimper,’ from 
MidHG. wimmer, n,, ‘ whining,’ beside 
which occurs an equiv. MidHG, gewammer, 
with a different stage of gradation ; recent 
imitative forms, 

BWimpel, m. and f, ‘pennon, flag, 
streamer,’ from MidHG. wimpel, f. and m., 
‘banner, flag, naval ensign, kerchief, OHG. 
wimpal, ‘frontlet, veil’ Allied to Fr. 
guimpe(OFr. guimple), ‘ wimple, stomacher,’ 
Du. wimpel, AS, winpel, wimpel, E. wimple. 
The exact relation of these apparently 
compound words to one another is obscure, 
since the LG, dialects have mp coinciding 
with HG. (we should have expected mf in 
HG.). Since it is not yet known in which 
group it was borrowed, nothing definite 
can be said concerning its early history. 
The evolution in meaning is similar to 
that of Fahne, 

QWimper, f., ‘eyelash, from the equiv. 
MidHG. wintbrd, wintbrdwe, OHG. wint- 
brdwa, f.; lit. ‘the winding eyebrow.’ 

28ind, m., ‘wind,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. wint (d), OHG. wint, m.; correspond- 
ing to Goth. winds, AS. and E. wind (to 
which window from Ole. vindauga, lit. 
‘wind eye,’ is allied), Du. and OSax. wind, 
‘wind.’ The common Teut. windo-, from 
Aryan wénté-, is identical in form with the 
equiv. Lat. ventus, and Sans. vata, m., ‘wind’ 
(comp. also Gr. anrns?); they are deriva- 
tives of the present partic. wé-nt- of the 
root wé, ‘to blow’ (see wehen) ; for the form 
of the word comp. 3afn. While this word 
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extends beyond Teut. the terms for the 


chief directions of the wind are peculiar to 
that group (see Jord, Oft, &c.). 

BWirde, £, ‘windlass, winch,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. winde, OHG. winta, f.— 
BWindel, f., ‘swaddling clothes, napkin, 
from the equiv. MidHG. windel, OHG. 
wintila, f. ; lit. ‘means for winding about.’ 
—winder, vb., ‘to wind, reel, twine,’ 
from MidHG. winden, OHG. wintan, str. 
vb., ‘to wind, turn, wrap’; comp. OSax. 
windan, * to turn’ (biwindan, ‘to wrap up’), 
Du. winden, AS, windan, E. to wind, Goth. 
windan. For the causative of this Teut. 
strong verbal root wind, ‘to turn, wrap,’ 
see wenden ; other derivatives are wanbdern, 
wandelt. There are no certain cognates in 
non-Teut. Ital. ghindare, Fr. guonder, ‘ to 
hoist,’ are borrowed from Teut. 

Windhund, m., Wirndfpiel, n., ‘erey- 
hound, harrier, from the equiv. MidHG. 
wintbracke, wintspil ; these compounds are 
tautological forms for MidHG. and OHG. 
wint, ‘greyhound’ Itis probably not con- 
nected with Wind, though the two words 
are instinctively associated. On account 
of the limited area of its diffusion, the pre- 
historic form cannot be discovered. Its 
kinship with §und (Teut. hwndo-, from 
hwundo-) is perhaps possible (QBind-, from 
hwindo-?); in that case the assonance with 
Wind must have caused the differentiation. 

Windsbrauf, f., “hurricane, tornado,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. windes brat, OHG. 
wintes brit, f.; a remarkable formation, 
which is usually referred to mythological 
ideas, Yet OHG. and MidHG. brdt in 
this compound might be cognate with Mid 
HG, brés, ModHG. Sraus, if this were con- 
nected with pre-Teut. bhrit-to-. 

_singerf, m., ‘ vineyard,’ from MidHG. 
wingarte, OHG. wingarto, m.; comp. also 
E. vineyard; lit. ‘wine-garden.’? For the 
shortening of MidHG. and OHG. 4, comp. 
Winzer. 

Qvink, m., ‘sign, wink, nod, hint, from 
the equiv, MidHG. wine (k), OHG. winch, 
m.; allied to winken, vb., ‘to wink, 
beckon, nod,’ MidHG. winken, str. vb., 
OHG. winchan, wk. vb., ‘to move side- 
wards, totter, nod, wink’ ; corresponding 
to AS, wincian, E. to wink. If ‘to totter 
along, move with a sideward motion,’ is 
the primary meaning of the Teut. root 
wink, the Aryan root may be the same as 
that of weidyen (weg, wek). Related to the 
following word. 
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Qirkel, m., ‘angle, corner, nook,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. winkel, OHG. winchil, 
m. ; corresponding to Du. winkel, AS, wincel, 
‘angle,’ to which Goth. wathsta, m., ‘angle, 
corner, formed from a nasalised root, is 
allied. The primary meaning of the word 
is probably ‘bend.’ See Win. 

wiwker, see Wink. 

wimnfeln, v., ‘to whine, whimper,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. winseln, an intensive of 
MidHG. winsen, OHG. winsén, winisén, wk. 
vb., ‘to lament.’ Probably derived, like 
wimmiern (wiehern), from the Teut. root hwze. 
Its connection with tweinen is less probable. 

Winter, m., ‘winter,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. winter, OHG. wintar, m. ; a com- 
mon Teut. term, wanting in the other 
Aryan languages. Comp. Goth. wintrus, 
AS. and E. winter, OSax. wintar. The 
allied languages used a stem ghim (ghiem) 
comp. Lat. ems, Gr. yeyov, OSlov. and 
Zend zuma, Sans. hémanta (also in the Lex 
Salica ingimus, ‘anniculus’). These Aryan 
cognates, which may also signify ‘snow’ 
and ‘storm’ (comp. Gr. xeiua, ‘ storm”), can= 
not, for phonological reasons, be allied to 
the Teut. group. They suggest, however, a 
connection between Winter and Wind ; yet 
the Teut. bases wintru- and windo- do not 
agree phonologically. Perhaps those are 
right who regard Winter as the ‘white 
period, referring it to OGall. vindo-, ‘white’ 
(as in Vindo-bona, Vindo-magus, Vindo- 
nissa) ; comp. Olx. find, ‘white. In the 
OTeut. languages Winter also signifies 
‘year,’ which is still retained in the Mod 
HG. dial. Ginwiuter, ‘yearling kid, steer” 
(AS. cnetre, ‘of one year’).. 

QWinger, m., ‘vintager, vine-dresser,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. winziirl, winziirle, 
OHG. winzuril (winzurnil), m. It can 
hardly have been borrowed from Lat. vini- 
tor, which must have produced the OHG. 
form *winizdri (MidHG. winzwre, winzer). 
OHG. winzuril is more probably, however, 
a compound slightly influenced by the Lat. 
term ; its second component is derived frora 
OHG. zéran, ‘to tear or pluck off.’ Comp. 
Wein, and for the accented vowel Wingert. 

wirgig, adj., ‘tiny, diminutive, petty,’ 
from the equiv. late MidHG. winzie (9). 
A. recent, diminutive derivative of wentg 
(comp. einzig from einig, etm); yet note 
Swab. and Alem. wunzg. 

QWipfel, m., ‘top (of a tree), summit,’ 
from MidHG, wipfel (wiffel), OHG. winfil 
(wiffl), m., ‘top of a tree’; lit. perhaps 
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‘that which rocks, swing,’ for the word is 
based on the Teut. root wip, ‘to tremble, 
move, rock’ (see Wippe). 

BWippe, f., ‘critical point; see-saw, seat 
(of a swing), crane,’ ModHG. only, bor- 
rowed from LG.; comp. Du. wippen, ‘ to let 
fly, jerk, rock.’ The genuine HG. form is 
OHG. and MidHG. wipf, ‘swing, quick 
movement’; in MidHG. also wifen, str. vb., 
‘to swing’ (see teifen). The Teut. root 
wip, ‘to move with a rocking motion,’ con- 
tained in these cognates (and in QWipfel), is 
based on pre-Teut. w7b, whence also Lat. 
vibrare;, ‘to vibrate’; allied to the earlier 
Aryan variant wip, in Sans. vip, ‘ to trem- 
ble” OHG. weibén, ‘to totter? 

wir, pron., ‘we,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. and OHG. wir; corresponding to Goth.. 
wets, OSax. wi, Du. wij, AS. wé, E. we. The 
common Teut..wiz, with a secondary nomin. 
suffix s, is based om Aryan wet, whence 
Sans. vaydm, ‘we.’ The declension of wir, 
which is supplemented by wns, belongs to 
grammar.. 

esirbel, m., ‘whirl, vortex, whirlpool, 
bustle, crown (of the head), from MidHG, 
wirbel, m., ‘vortex, crown (of the head), 
whirl,’ OHG. wirbil, wirfil, m.; ‘ whirl- 
wind’; comp. Ole. hwirfell, ‘vortex, E, 
whirl. Derivatives of the Teut. root hwerb 
(hwerf), ‘to turn’ (see werben). With re- 
gard to Sopfivirbel note the evolution of 
meaning in Gheitel. 

wirken, vb.,.‘to work, effect, produce,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG, wirken (wiirken), 
OHG. wirken (wurchen). This verb, pro- 
perly strong, is common to Teut. in the 
forms wirkjan, wurkjan; comp. Goth. 
watrkjan, AS. wyréean, also OSax. wir- 
kian, Du. werken. The Teut. verbal root 
werk, work, to which ModHG. Werf be- 
longs, is based on an old Aryan root werg 
(worg), which occurs in several dialects. 
With Gr. épyoy, ‘work,’ are connected péo 
(for *Fpeyww), “to do, perform,’ dpyavoy, 
“instrument,’ pyr, ‘sacred rite’; so too 
the Zend root vrz, verez, ‘to work, toil.’ 
The meanings, ‘to prepare by sewing, em- 
broidering, weaving,’ incipient in MidHG., 
have been preserved in ModHG. There is 
also in Ger. a compound derivative OHG. 
scuoh-wurhto, MidHG. schuochwiirte, ‘shoe- 
maker, whence ModHG. proper names 
such as Schubert, Schuchardt. 

wiry, adj., ‘confused, entangled,’ a Mod 
HG. derivative of wirren, ‘to twist, en- 
tangle, confuse’ (mostly now yerwirren). 
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This properly str. vb. (as the old ModHG. 
partic. yertworren shows) is based on Mid 
HG, wérren (verwérren), OHG. wérran ( fir- 
wérran), str. vbs., ‘to entangle, confuse.’ 
On the corresponding subst. OHG. wérra, 
‘confusion, dispute,’ are based Ital. guerra, 
Fr. guerre, ‘war.’ It is uncertain whether 
OHG. and OSax. wérran, str. vb., ‘to bring 
into confusion,’ is based on an earlier *wer- 
san, and whether Wurft is connected with 
it. A pre-Teut. root wers appears in OSloy. 
vrésti, ‘to thresh,’ and probably also in Lat. 
verro, ‘to sweep. E. worse (Goth. watr- 
siza ; see the following word) is usually re- 
ferred to the Teut. root wers, ‘to confuse.’ 

wirfd, adj., ‘cross, angry,’ ModHG. 
only, an imitation of MidHG. unwirsch 
(from wnwirdesch, unwiirdesch). The signi- 
fication cannot be explained from the Mid 
HG. compar. wirs (equiv. to E. worse, Goth. 
wairsis). 

Wirfdhing, Wirfirg, m., ‘ borecole,’ 
first recordedin ModHG. ; the word seems, 
however, to have been borrowed at an 
earlier period from Upper Italy, as is also 
indicated by the Fr. term, chou de Milan ou 
de Savoie. It is based on Lombard. versa 
(comp. Ital. verzotto), ‘cabbage, borecole,’ 
which is usually referred to Lat. viidia, 
‘vegetables.’ Rohl and Mappes were bor- 
rowed at a much earlier period. 

QWirf, m., ‘host, landlord, from Mid 
HG. and OHG. wit. m., ‘husband, head 
of the house, sovereign of a country, host, 
guest, landlord (of an inn, &c.)’; comp. 
OSax. wérd, ‘husband, master of the house,’ 
Du. waard, Goth. wairdus, ‘host.’ No con- 
nection with Lat. vir, ‘man’ (for Teut. wér, 
see Werlwolf, Welt, and MWergeld), is possible, 
and it can hardly be related to twarten. 

Wirtel, m., ‘spindle ring, from the 
equiv. MidHG, wirtel, m., which is derived 
from the Aryan root wert,‘to turn’ (see 
werden). 

Wifch, m., ‘rag, clout, wisp,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. wisch, OHG. wisc, m., to 
which MidHG. and ModHG. wischen, OHG. 
wisken, is allied. Comp. Ole. visk, ‘bundle,’ 
and also E. wisp with a labial instead of a 
guttural. The base wisku, wisq, wisp, may 
be connected with Lat. virga (from wizgé ). 

Qvifpel, m., ‘twenty-four bushels” Mod 
HG. only, a LG. word. The base wich- 
schepel, recorded in the 12th cent., points 
to a connection with LG. schepel, ‘bushel.’ 

wifpela, vb., ‘to whisper,’ from the 
equiv, MidHG. wispeln, OHG. wispalén, 


jwispalén. Also in ModHG. only, wifpern 
(properly perhaps a LG. word), correspond- 
ing to AS. hwisprian, E. to whisper. ‘These 
intensive forms seem to be based on an 
onomat. root hwis (hats), to which also 
heifer is usually referred. 

wiffer, vb., ‘to know, beware of,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. wi33en, OHG. wiz3an ; 
acommon Teut., and more remotely a pri- 
mit. Aryan pret. present. Comp. Goth. 
wait, ‘I know,’ AS. wat, E. wot, OSax. wét, 
OHG. and MidHG. weiz. Based on pre- 
Teut. woid, wed, in Sans. véda, ‘I know,’ Gr. 
oida, OSlov. védétt, ‘to know.’ This primit. 
unreduplicated perfect is based on a root 
wid, which in the Aryan languages means 
lit. ‘to find,’ then ‘ to see, recognise’; comp. 
Sans. vid, ‘to find,’ Gr. ideiv, Lat. videre, 
“to see,’ Goth. witan, ‘to observe. In 
Ger. comp. gewif, verweifen, weisfagen, Wik. 

wifferm, vb., ‘to scent, spy out,’ from 
MidHG. witeren, ‘to scent something’ ; 
comp. the equiv. Ole. widra; connected 
withBind. “E.to wind, and Fr. vent, ‘scent,’ 
show that it was possible for the sports- 
man’s phrase to attain this meaning (which 
is lit. ‘to track by the aid of scent’).” 

Wittib (with a normal b), Witwe, f, 
‘widow.’ from the equiv. MidHG. witewe, 
witwe, OHG. wituwa (witawa), f. ; common 
to Teut.and Aryan. Comp. Goth. widuwé, 
OSax. widowa, Du. weduwe, AS. wuduwe, 
widewe, Ki. widow. Corresponding to Ir. 
fedb, Lat. vidua, San. vidhdyd, OSlov. 
vidova. The primit. Aryan form widhéwd 
(widhowd), f., ‘widow,’ implied in these 
words seems to be an old formation from 
an Aryan root widh, Sans. root vidh, ‘to be- 
come empty, be faulty’; comp. Gr. 7iOeos, 
‘single, unmarried.’ The designations for 
Witwer, ‘ widower, are recent derivatives of 
the feminineform (comp. Sdhwieger) ; comp. 
OHG. wituwwo, MidHG. witwere, from 


“which a new fem. could be ultimately 


formed (MidHG. witwerinne) ; comp. Mod 
HG. Witmann (hence Witfrau). ModHG. 
Waife, ‘orphan, is perhaps connected with 
the same Aryan root widh. 

Wiffunt, nu. ‘widow’s jointure,’ the 
proper term is probably Widetum, n. The 
first component is MidHG. widen, wideme, 
m. and f., ‘bridal gift, present from the 
bridegroom to the bride,’ then also ‘ endow- 
ment of a church,’ OHG. widamo, ‘ wedding 
gift of the bridegroom to the bride.’ The 
corresponding AS. weotwma, ‘money paid 
for the bride, leads to kinship with Gr, 
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éedva, €dvov, ‘ bridal presents made by the 
bridegroom,’ to which perhaps OSlov. vedq 
(vestt) and the equiv. Olr. fedaim, ‘to 
marry,’ are allied. There is, in any case, 
no connection between Wittum and the 
preceding word ; comp. also widmen. 

Wilwe, see Wittis, 

‘QiftZ, m., ‘wit, sense, understanding, 
repartee, from MidHG. witze, OHG. wizet, 
f., ‘knowing, understanding, prudence, 
wisdom’; an abstract of wiffen (corre- 
sponding to AS. and E. wit). Allied to 
wif3ig, adj., ‘ witty, clever, brilliant, from 
MidHG., witzee (g), OHG. wizzig, ‘intelli- 
gent, prudent.’ 

wo, adv., ‘where,’ from MidHG. and 
OHG. wd for older wir, ‘where’; comp. 
OSax. hwir, Du. waar, AS. hwér, E. where, 
and the equiv. Goth. hwar. A local ady. 
from the old interr. pron. hwa-, from Aryan 
ko-; comp. Sans. kdérhi, ‘when.’ See twer 
and twarum. ; 

Wode, f., ‘week, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. woche, OHG. wohha, usually with an 
earlier vowel wéhha, f., a common Teut. 
term based on a primary form, wikdn-. 
Comp. Goth. wkd, OSax. wika, Du. week, 
AS. wucu, wicu, E. week, and the equiv. 
Olc. vika, f. The assumption that Lat. 
vices, ‘ change,’ was adopted by the Teutons 
in the sense of ‘week’ is untenable, for 
were the notion ‘week’ borrowed from 
the Romans, it would have assumed a form 
corresponding to Ital. sectumana, Fr. semaine 
(Olr. sechtman), ‘week’ The Teut. origin 
of the word is supported by the fact that it 
is borrowed by Finn. (as wiika), as well as 
by wie, f., ‘alternate service, the AS. vari- 
ant of wicu, which makes it probable that 
Wodje meant ‘change’ (comp. Wedel). The 
assumption of a loan-word is, however, 
most strongly opposed by the genuine 
Teut. names of the days of the week, 
which prove the existence of a developed 
chronology in the pre-historic period. 

BWocken, m., ‘distaff, ModHG. only, 
from LG. ; probably cognate with Wtedbe. 

Woge, f. (with MidG. 6 for d, as in 
Orem, Schlot, Kot, &e.), ‘wave, billow,’ from 
MidHG. wde (g), OHG. wag, n., ‘water 
in commotion, flood, billow, stream, river, 
sea’; comp. OSax. wig, AS. wég, Goth. 
wégs, ‘billow, flood’ From OHG. is de- 
rived Fr. vague. Teut. wégo-, wégi-, from 
pre-Teut. wégho-, wéghi-, is connected with 
the Aryan root wégh, ‘to move’; hence 
Woge, lit. ‘motion, that which is moved,’ 
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wobl, adv., ‘well, probably,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. wol, OHG. wola (earlier 
wéla), adv. from gut; corresponding to 
OSax. wél, Du. wel, AS. wél, E. well, Goth. 
watla, The primary meaning of this com- 
mon Teut. adv. is ‘as one could wish,’ 
because it is derived from the root of 
wollen. Aryan welo-, ‘ wish, desire,’ is also 
indicated by Sans. vdéra, m. and n., ‘ wish, 
desire,’ to which véram & (or pratt varam), 
‘as one could wish, as one likes,’ is allied. 

woblfeil, adj., ‘cheap, from MidHG. 
wol vetle, wolveil, ‘easily purchasable’ ; 
comp. fetl_—mobhlgqeboren, adj., ‘ Mr.) 
from MidHG, wolgeborn (also héchgeborn), 
‘ distinguished.’— 28obhlfhaf, f, ‘ benefit, 
kindness, good deed,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG, woltdt, OHG. wolatdt. 

wobhnen, vb., ‘to dwell,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. wonen, OHG. wonén, wk. vb. ; 
corresponding to OSax. wundn, Du. wonen, 
AS. wunian, ‘to dwell, be, remain.’ Beside 
these West Teut, cognates there are those 
of gewohut ; the Aryan root wen, on which 
they are based, probably meant ‘to please,’ 
which is suggested by Goth. wunan, Ole. 
una, ‘to rejoice’; the ‘wonted thing’ is 
“that with which one is pleased’ ; twohnen, 
lit. ‘to find pleasure anywhere.’ From the 
same Aryan root wen are derived OSax. 
and OHG. wint (MidHG. wine), ‘ friend,’ 
Lat. Venus, ‘goddess of love,’ the Sans. 
root van, ‘to be fond of, love,” Sans. 
vanas, ‘delight.’ Comp. also 2%onne and 
Wunjch. 

wélber, vb., ‘to vault, arch, from 
MidHG, and OHG, welben (from *walbian, 
hwalbjan), wk. vb., ‘to assume a curved 
shape, vault.? Comp. OSax. bihawelbian, 
‘to arch over, cover,’ Du. welven, Ole. 
hvelfa, ‘to arch’; allied to AS. hwealf, 
‘arched, and Goth. hwilftri, ‘ coffin’ (lit. 
‘arch’). The Teut. verbal root hwelb, 
hwelf, from Aryan gelp (qelq?) is related to 
Gr. KoAmos, ‘bosom’ (lit. ‘ arch’); so too 
Sans, kired, Lat. culcita, ‘ pillow’ ?. 

QWolf, m., ‘wolf, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. and OHG. wolf, m. ; common to Teut. 
and also to Aryan; comp. Goth. wul/s, 
OSax. wulf, Du. wolf, AS. wulf, E. wolf. 
Teut. wulfo-, from wulpo-, is based on Aryan 
wlqo-, wlko-; comp. Sans. v¢ka, OSlov. vlaki. 
Lith. vilkas, Gr. AvKos, Lat. lupus, ‘ wolf? 
On account of this apparent similarity be-. 
tween Wolf and the equiv. words of the 
other Aryan languages, Lat. vulpes, ‘ fox,’ 
cannot be allied. The Aryan term wlko- 
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has been rightly compared with the Aryan 
root welk, ‘to march,’ preserved in Gr. 
Ako, OSlov. viékg, so that Wolf meant 
perhaps ‘robber.’ The word was often 
used in Teut. to form names of persons ; 
comp. Wolfram, under Mabe; Mudolf, from 
Ruodolf (lit. ‘famous wolf, see Sub), 
Mdolf, from Adalolf (lit. ‘noble wolf,’ see 
del). 

gvolke, f., ‘cloud, from the equiv.. 
MidHG.. wolken, OHG.. wolchan, m. ; also 
in MidHG. (Alem., MidG.) wolke, OHG. 
wolcha, f.,‘cloud.’ Corresponding to OSax. 
wolcan, n., Du. wolk, AS. wolcen, ‘cloud’ 
(to which KE. welkin is allied). Under twelf 
a pre-Teut. root welg, ‘moist,’ is assumed, 
with which the term wolkén (wolken-), n., 
‘cloud’ (lit. ‘the moist thing’), peculiar to 
West Teut., is connected, 

wWolle, f., ‘wool, down,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. wolle, OHG. wolla, f.; correspond- 
ing to Goth. wulla, AS. wull, E. wool, Du. 
wol. Teut. wulld-, from pre-Teut. wind 
(for W from Im see Welle and yoll), corre- 
spond in the Aryan languages to Sans. 
arnd, OSlov. vlina, Lith. vilna, ‘wool’ ; 
in Lat. villus, vellus. Sans. wérnd is con- 
nected with a root vr, ‘to cover, wrap’ 
(pres. drndmit) ; hence Wolle (Aryan wind) 
meant lit. ‘that which covers.’ Gr. eipos, 
époy, ‘wool, cannot be related to the 
common Aryan cognates (root wel).. 

wollett, vb., ‘to wish, be willing, have 
a mind to, intend,’ from the equiv. MidHG. 
wollen (wellen), OHG. wellan (wellan) ; an 
anomalous vb. ; the further details belong 
togrammar. Comp. OSax..wellian, willian, 
Du. willen, AS. willan, E. to will, Goth. 
wiljan. The connection between the Teut. 
root wel, ‘to wish,’ with which Wahl and 
wohl are also connected, and the equiv. 
Lat. velle is apparent ; comp. also Sans. vr 
(var), ‘to choose, prefer,’ OSlov.. volztz, ‘ to 
be willing.’ Gr. BovdAopas, ‘to be willing,’ 
is, on the other hand, not allied; it is 
more probably related to Gr. eOéda, Oédo, 
‘to wish,’ which, like Sans. hary, ‘to desire,’ 
points to an Aryan ghel (ghwel), which 
would produce in Teut, likewise a root 
wél, ‘to be willing,’ 

BWolluff, f, ‘delight, voluptuousness,’ 
from MidHG. wol-lust, m. and f., ‘ gratifica- 
tion, joy, pleasure, enjoyment, merry life, 
voluptuousness,’ 

Qvornne, f., ‘rapture, ecstasy, bliss, from 
MidHG. wunne (wiinne), OHG. wunna 
(wunnt), f., ‘joy, pleasure, the most beauti- 


ful and best’; corresponding to OSax. 
wunnia, ‘joy, AS. wynn. Goth. *wunne 
(gen. *wunnjds) was probably a verbal ab- 
stract of Goth. wunan, ‘to rejoice,’ the root 
of which (Aryan wen, ‘to be pleased’) 
appears in wohnen. OHG. wunnea (MidHG. 
wiinne), ‘pasture-land,’ has been considered 
as identical with Wonne ;: yet that word, 
like Goth. winja,. ‘pasture, fodder,’ has its 
own early history. It has been preserved 
in Wonnemonat, ‘month of May,’ MidHG, 
wunnemdnét (winnemanét), OHG. wunni-, 
winm-, manéd, lit. ‘pasture month.’ 

worfeln, vb., ‘to fan, winnow,’ ModHG.. 
only ; intensive of twerfer. 

worgert, see witrgen. 

Wort, nu. ‘word, term, expression,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. and OHG. wort, 
n..3 corresponding to Goth. watrd, OSax.,. 
AS.,.and E..word, Du. woord. The common 
Teut. wordo, ‘ word,’ based on Aryan wrdho-, 
is equiv. to Lat. verbum (Lat. 6 for Aryan 
dh, as in Bart, rot), Pruss. wirds,. word, 
and Lith. vardas, ‘name. Wort has with 
less reason been regarded as an old partic. 
wr-t6- (for the suffix comp. fatt and traut), 
and derived from the root wer (wré), ap- 
pearing in Gr. pyrwp,‘ orator,’ pyrpa,.‘ say- 
ing,’ épéo, ‘to ask, and with which Olt. 
breth, * sentence,’ based on Aryan. wrto-, is 
connected, 

Wrack, n., ‘wreck, refuse,’ ModHG. 
only, from LG. ; comp. Du. wrak, E. wreck. 
Based on Du. wrak, ‘useless, damaged,’ 
and wraken, ‘ to cast out.’ 

wWucher, m., ‘usury, interest,’ from 
MidHG. wuocher, OHG. wuokhar, m. and 
n., ‘ produce, fruit, gain, profit’; corre- 
sponding to Goth. wékrs, ‘usury. The 
OHG. and MidHG. sense ‘ descendants’ 
points to a Teut. root wak, ‘to arise, bear,’ 
which is identical with the Aryan root 
wog, ‘to be astir, successful, energetic’ (see 
wecfen) ; comp. Sans. vada, m., ‘ power. 
strength, nourishment, prosperity,’ an 
AS. onwecnan, ‘to be born.’ In meaning 
the Aryan root aug, ‘to increase, cognate 
with Aryan wog, is more closely connected ;. 
comp: Lat. augere, Goth. aukan (Lith. augti,. 
‘to grow’). 

Buds, m., ‘growth, development’ ; 
ModHG. only, a graded form, from wad)fen.. 

Wubi, f., ‘weight, burden,” ModHG. 
only, from LG. wucht, a variant of Gewtdt. 

withlen, vb., ‘to root, grub up, burrow, 
rummage, stir up,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG, wiielen, OHG. wuolen (from *wéljan) ; 
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weak verbal root wél is connected the 
Teut. cognate walo- (see Waflftatt), to which 
OHG. and MidHG. wuol and AS. wil, ‘de- 
feat, ruin, are allied. 

Wullt, f., “swelling, roll, pad, from the 
equiv. MidHG. (very rare) wulst, OHG. 
(rare) wulsta, f. (also signifying the ‘ turned 
up lip’). A derivative of OHG. wéllan, 
MidHG, wéllen, str. vb., ‘to make round, 
roll,’ to which Welle is allied. 

wind, adj., ‘galled, chafed, wounded,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. wunt (d), OHG. 
wunt; corresponding to OSax. and AS. 
wund, Du. gewond, and Goth. wunds ; pro- 
perly an old partic. with the Aryan suffix 
to-. There is also an old abstract of the 

“same root with the Aryan suffix -téd (see 
Shande?), ModHG, Burrde, ‘wound,’ from 
MidHG. wunde, OHG. wunta, f., to which 
OSax. wunda, Du. wunde, AS. wund, E. 
wound, correspond. | The root on which the 
word is based would assume the form wen 
in Teut. ; comp. Goth. win-nan, ‘to suffer, 
feel pain, to which Gr. éresdn (from *6-Fa- 
TeAn), ‘ wound,’ is usually referred. 

Wander, n., ‘wonder, marvel, miracle,’ 
from MidHG. wunter, OHG. wuntar, n., 
‘astonishment, object of astonishment, 
wonder, marvel’ (the signification ‘aston- 
ishment’ is preserved in the expression 
Winder nefter, ‘to be surprised,’ which 
existed in MidHG.). Comp. OSax. wundar, 
KE. and Du. wonder. Teut. wundro- seems, 
like Gr. adOpéw (for *Fapéw ?), ‘to gaze at, 
observe, consider,’ to point to an Aryan 
root wendh, ‘to gaze at, stare at.’ 

Wunfsh, m., ‘wish, desire,” from Mid 
HG. wunsch, OHG. wunse, m., ‘wish, de- 
sire’ (MidHG. also ‘capacity for doing 
something extraordinary’); comp. Du. 
wensch, Ole. 6sk (for Goth. *wunska), ‘wish.’ 
Hence the derivative wit1fchen, ‘ to wish, 
desire, long for,’ MidHG. wiinschen, OHG. 
wunsken, ‘to wish’ ; comp. Du. wenschen, AS. 
wistcan, E. to wish. Sans. vd7icha (for *vdn- 
skd), ‘wish’ (with the root vdiich, ‘to wish”), 
is regarded as equiv.to Teut. wunské, ‘ wish.’ 
The ské derivative is based on the root wen, 
‘to be pleased,’ which appears in twofnen. 

Wiirde, f., ‘dignity,’ from MidHG. 
wirde, f., ‘dignity, honour, respect,’ OHG. 
wirdi, f.; an abstract from Wert.—wittrdig, 
adj., ‘worthy, estimable,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG, wirdec, OG. wirdig. 

Warf, m., ‘throw, cast, projection,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG, and OHG, wurf; allied 


cube, from MidHG. wiirfel, OHG. wurfil,m., 
is connected ; comp. the equiv. Olc. verpell. 

wiirgen, vb., ‘to choke, strangle, 
throttle, from the equiv. MidHG. wiirgen 
(MidG. worgen), wk. vb., OHG. wurgen 
(from *wwrgjan). Beside this wk. vb. there 
existed a strong verbal root, Teut. werg (de- 
duced from the equiv. MidHG. erwérgen), 
from Aryan wergh, from which Lith. verszte 
(verzu), ‘ to lace together, press firmly,’ and 
OSlovy. vriizq, ‘to chain, bind,’ are derived. 
The word has also been compared with 
the Aryan root wrengh (see ingen). 

Wurm, m, ‘worm, grub,’ from Mid 
HG. and OHG. wurm, ‘worm, insect, ser- 
pent, dragon’; comp. Goth. wadrms, ‘ser- 
pent, OSax. wurm, ‘serpent,’ Du. and 
E. worm. The meaning of the common 
Teut. word varies between ‘worm’ and 
‘serpent’ (comp. Lindwurm). The former 
oceurs in the primit. allied Lat. vermis, 
‘worm,’ with which Gr. pdpos (pono for 
*Fpopo-), ‘ wood-worm,’ is related by gra- 
dation. Sans. krmi, ‘worm,’ Lith. kirmélé 
and Olr. cruim (OSlov ¢éréwt), ‘ worm,’ 
are not connected with this word ; nor is 
Gr. Apis, ‘maw-worm,’ related to it.— 
wurmen, vb., ‘to become worm-eaten, 
pry, poke into,’ ModHG. only ; comp. Du. 
wurmen, ‘to torment oneself, lancuish, 
work hard’ ; probably allied to Wurm. 

Warf, f., “sausage, pudding, roll, pad, 
from the equiv. MidHG. and OHG. wurst 
(MidG. and Du. worst), f. This specifically 
G. word is rightly regarded as a derivative 
of the Aryan root wert, ‘to turn, wind’ 
(see werden and Wirtel) ; hence Wurft (base 
write, wrtstr), lit. ‘turning.’ 

2x3, f., ‘root, herb,’ from MidHG. and 
OHG. wurz, f., ‘herb, plant’ (MidHG. also 
‘root’); comp. OSax. wurt, ‘herb, flower,’ 
AS. wyrt, E. wort, Goth. warts, ‘root.’ An 
Aryan root wrd, wrdd, is indicated by Gr. 
pdadapvos, ‘tendril, shoot’ (Gr. pi¢a from 
Fpwdya), and Lat. rddia (Gr. padvé), with 
which again Ole. rét (whence the equiv. E. 
root) for *wrét- is closely connected ; comp. 
also Rtiiffel. An allied Teut. root wrt (from 
Aryan wrd) appears in Goth. *aurtz-, ‘herb,’ 
and OHG. orzén, ‘to plant’—To this is 
allied 28tirze, f., ‘spice, seasoning, wort 
(brewing), from MidHG. wiirze, f., ‘spice 
plant’; corresponding to E. wort and OSax. 
wurtia, ‘ spice.—wiirzeit, vb., ‘to spice, 
season,’ from the equiv. MidHG. wiirzen, 
OHG, wurzen. 
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BWirrzel, f., ‘root,’ from the equiv, Mid 
HG. wurzel, OHG. wurzala, f. ; correspond- 
ing to Du. wortel. The final / is not, as in 
Gidhel, a diminut. suffix; OHG. wurzala is 
rather, according to the evidence of the 
equiv. AS. wyrtwalu, a compound, properly 
wurz-walu. In OHG. the medial w was 
lost, as in Birger (OHG. burgdrd), equiv. to 
AS. burgware (comp. further OHG. echhorn 
with dceweorn). Thus too Mordjel, OHG. 
morhala, represents *morh-walu, ModHG. 
Geifel, OHG. geisala, represents *gers-walu. 
The second component is Goth. walus, 
‘staff? AS. walu, ‘weal, knot’; hence AS. 
wyrtwalu and OHG. wurzala meant lit. 
‘herb stick’ (from Iur3). 

QWault, m., ‘chaos, trash, filth,’ from Mid 
HG. (rare) wuost, m., ‘devastation, chaos, re- 
fuse.—1witff, adj., ‘desert, waste, confused, 
disorderly,’ from MidHG. wiieste, OHG. 
wuostt, ‘desolate, uncultivated, empty’ ; 
corresponding to OSax. wéstz, Du. woest, 
AS. wéste, ‘ waste.’— 28tiffe, f., ‘desert, 
wilderness,’ from the equiv. MidHG, witeste, 
OHG. wuosti (wuostinna), f. ; comp. OSax, 


wostinnia, AS. wésten, ‘wilderness.’ To 
these West Teut. cognates, which point to 
a pre-Teut. adj. wdstu, Oly. fas, and Lat. 
vdstus, ‘waste,’ are primit. allied. The 
West Teut. adj. cannot be borrowed from 
Lat. (only MidHG. waste, ‘ desert,’ is pro- 
bably thus obtained). 

wut, f., ‘rage, fury, madness,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. and OHG. wuot, f.; in 
OHG. also wuot, AS. wéd, E. wood, adj., 
‘furious, mad,’ Goth. wéds, ‘ possessed, 
lunatic.’ There exist, besides these cog- 
nates, AS. wé5, ‘voice, song,’ Ole, 6dr, 
‘poetry, song.’ The connection between 
the meanings is found in the primit. allied 
Lat. vdtes, ‘inspired singer’ (Oly. faith, 
‘ poet’) ; comp. the Sans. root vat, ‘to ani- 
mate spiritually.’ From the same is prob, 
derived the name of the OTeut. god Wédan 
(AS. Woden, *Wéden, OSax. Wédan, Ole. 
OSenn, OHG. Wuotan), whose name is pre- 
served in Du. Woensdag, E. Wednesday. 
The orig. mythological idea of dag twiitende 
Heer, ‘the spectral host,’ is based on Mid 
HG. (andOHG.) Wuotanes her, ‘Odin’s host,’ 
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Backer, m., ‘point, peak, prong, tooth | 
(of a comb), from the equiv. MidHG. 
(MidG.) zacke, m. and f.; properly a MidG. 
and LG. word. Comp. Du. tak, m., ‘twig, 
branch, point,’ North Fris. tk, ‘point, to 
which Ole. tag, m., ‘ willow twig,’ E. tack, 
are also probably allied. The latter are 
perhaps primit. cognate with Sans. dagd, 
‘fringe,’ or with Gr. doxds, ‘beam’ (Teut. 
takko-, Aryan dokno-?). It is uncertain 
whether Sinfe is allied. 

3agq, adj., ‘faint-hearted, shy, irresolute,’ 
from MidHG. zage, OHG. zago, zag, adj., 
‘faint-hearted, cowardly.’ A derivative of 
ModHG. zaget, ‘to lack courage, hesi- 
tate’? (comp. wad) and wwadjen), MidHG. 
zagen, OHG. zagén. Itis not probable that 
the word was borrowed, in spite of the few 
cognates of the Teut. stem tag. This is 
probably derived from a Goth. *at-agan 
(1st sing. *ataga, equiv. to Ir. ad-agur, ‘ to 
be afraid’) by apocope of the initial vowel ; 
at is probably a pref. Goth. agan, ‘I am 
afraid’ is based on the widely diffused 
OTeut. root ag (Aryan agh), ‘to be afraid,’ 
with which Gr, dyos, ‘pain, distress,’ is 
also connected. 


3ab, adj., ‘tough, viscous, obstinate,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. zwhe, OHG, zéha, 
adj. ; corresponding to Du, taaz, AS. 6h, 
E. tough; Goth. *téhu (from *tanhw-) has to 
be assumed, With the Teut. root tanh, 
‘to hold firmly together, are also con- 
nected AS. getenge, ‘close to, oppressing, 
and OSax. bitengi, ‘ pressing.” ange ap- 
pears on account of its meaning to belong 
to a different root. 

Babl, f., ‘number, figure, cipher,’ from 
MidHG. zal, f., ‘number, crowd, troop, 
narrative, speech,’ OHG. zala, f., ‘number’ ; 
corresponding to Du. taal, ‘speech,’ AS. 
talu, E. tale. Allied to zablen, vb., ‘to 
count out, pay,’ from MidHG. zaln, OHG. 
zalén, ‘to count, reckon, compute’ (OSax. 
talén), and 3ahlen, vb.,‘to number, count,’ - 
from MidHG. zgln, OHG. zgllen (from 
*zaljan), wk. vb., ‘to count, reckon, enu- 
merate, narrate, inform, say.? Comp. Du. 
tellen, ‘to count, reckon, have regard to,’ 
AS. tellan, E. to tell. From the originally 
strong verbal root tal, Goth. talzjan, ‘to 
instruct,’ is also derived. In non-Teut. 
there is no certain trace of a root dal, ‘to 
enumerate.’ See 3oll. 
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gabm, adj., ‘tame, tractable, docile,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. and OHG. zam ; 
corresponding to Du. tam, AS. tom, E. 
tame, and Ole. tamr, ‘tame, domesticated.’ 
Allied to 34mten, vb., ‘to tame, domesti- 

cate, break in, check, from MidHG. zgmen 
(zenvmen), OHG. zemmen (from *zamjan), 
wk. vb., ‘to tame’; corresponding to Goth. 
gatamian, Ole, tenga, Du. temmen, ‘to 
tame.’ The connection between the Teut. 
cognates and Lat. domare, Gr. Sayay, Sans. 
damdy (damany), ‘to subdue, compel,’ is 
undoubted. The relation of these cognates 
based on dom, ‘to subdue,’ to a similar 
root appearing in ModHG. jiemen (Teut. 
root tem, ‘to be suitable, be fitted’) is 
obscure. OHG. zemmen, ‘to tame, looks 
as if it were a causative of OHG. zéman, 
“to be adapted, suit excellently.’ In that 
case it is remarkable that the primary verb 
has been preserved in Teut. only ; but was 
it perhaps deduced from the causative ? 
(see wecfen). 
Bahn, m., ‘tooth, from the equiv. Mid 
“HG, zan, zant (d), OHG. zan, zand, m. ; 
common to Teut. and also to Aryan. 
Comp. OSax. and Du. tand, AS. t6) (from 
Hanp, E. tooth, Goth. tunbus. Teut. 
tanp-, tunp- (from Aryan dont-, dnt-), is 
primit. allied to Lat. dens (stem dent-), Gr. 
ddovs (stem ddovr-), Sans. dat (nom. sing. 
dan), danta, Lith. dantis, Olr. dét, ‘ tooth.’ 
The Aryan primit, stem dont- (dnt-) is in 
form the pres. partic. of the root ed, ‘to 
eat,’ with apocope of the initial vowel (see 
efjen) ; hence abt is lit. ‘the eating organ’ 
(for the Teut. suffix of the pres. partic. 
-and-, -und-, see Feind, Freund, and Heiland). 
To this word Sinne is allied. 

Babre, f, ‘tear, properly neut. plur. 
of MidHG. zaher (*zacher), OHG. zahar 
(zahhar),m.; theform with ch in MidHG. 
is inferred from the derivative zgchern, 
zachern, ‘to weep’ (OHG. hhr from hr). 
Comp. AS. teér (from *teahor, with the 
variant tehher), E. tear, Ole. tar (for *tahr-), 
Goth. tagr, n., ‘tear.’ <A primit. Teut. 
word in the form dakru, which is presup- 
posed by Gr. Sdxpu, Lat. lacruma (for earlier 
dacruma), OlIr. dacr (dér), ‘tear.’ The 
equiv. Sans. dgru, if it stands for *dagru, 
is abnormal. 

Bange, f., ‘tongs, pincers,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. zange, OHG. zanga, f. ; cor- 
responding to Du. tang, AS. tgnge, E. tongs, 
and the equiv. Olc. tong. ‘The common 
Teut, tangé- assumes a pre-Teut. dankd-, 


which is usually connected with the Sans. 
root dane (dag), ‘to bite’ (comp. Gr. ddkve) ; 
hence Zange, lit. “biter. Comp. OHG 
zangar, MidHG. zanger, ‘ biting, sharp, 
lively,’ whence Ital. tanghero, ‘ unpolished, 
coarse.’ 

ganken, vb., ‘to quarrel,’ from late 
MidHG. zanken, zenken, ‘to dispute’; a 
remarkably late word, not recorded in the 
earlier Teut. periods. Perhaps MidHG, 
zanke (a variant of 3infe), ‘prong, point, 
is the base of zanfen, which must then have 
meant ‘to be pointed.’ 

eapfe, m., ‘peg, plug, tap, bung,’ from 
MidHG. zapfe, m., ‘tap, espec. in a beer 
or wine cask’ (also zapfen, ‘to pour out 
from a tap’), OHG. zapfo, ‘peg, plug? 
Corresponding to North Fris. t@p, Du. tap, 
AS. teppa, E. tap, and the equiv. Ole. tappe. 
From the Teut. cognates are borrowed the 
equiv. Fr, tape and Ital. zaffo (Spund, on 
the other hand, was borrowed from Ro- 
mance). ‘Teut. tappon- cannot be traced 
back to the other primit. allied languages; 
only Zipfel seems to be related to these 
cognates. 

3appeln, vb., ‘to move convulsively, 
sprawl, flounder,’ from the equiv. MidHG. 
zappeln, a variant of zabeln, OHG. zabalén 
(zappalén?), ‘to sprawl’ A specifically 
HG., probably of recent onomatopoetic 
origin. ‘ 

Barge, f,, ‘border, edge, setting, groove,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG, zarge, OHG. zarga, 
f. Corresponding with a change of mean- 
ing to AS. and Ole. targa, ‘shield’ (lit. 
‘shield border’), whence Fr. targe, Ital. 
targa, ‘shield’ (whence MidHG. and Mod 
HG. tartsche, E. target, are borrowed). The 
remoter history of the cognates is obscure. 

3arf, adj., ‘tender, soft, fragile, nice,’ 
from MidHG. and OHG. zart, adj., ‘dear, 
beloved, precious, confidential, fine, beauti- 
ful’; unknown to the other OTeut. dialects. 
Like the properly equiv. traut, 3art appears 
to be a partic. with the suffix to-. ‘Teut. 
tar-do, from Aryan dr-t6- (comp. fatt, tot), is 
most closely related to the Zend partic. 
dereta, ‘honoured’; comp. Sans. d-dr, ‘ to 
direct one’s attention to something.’ The 
Teut. word cannot have been borrowed 
from Lat. carus, ‘ dear.’ 

Bafer, f., ‘fibre, filament,’ ModHG. only, 
unknown to the earlier periods (older Mod 
HG. zasel, Swed. zasem). Origin obscure. 

Bauber, m., ‘charm, enchantment, 
magic,’ from MidHG., zouber (zouver), OHG. 
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zoubar (zoufar), m., ‘magic, charm, spell’ ; 
comp. Du. tooveren, ‘to enchant,’ Ole. taufr, 
n., ‘magic.’ For the meaning, the corre- 
sponding AS. tedfor, ‘vermilion,’ is im- 
portant ; hence Sauber is perhaps lit. ‘illu- 
sion by means of colour’; others suppose 
that the runes were marked with vermilion, 
so that 3auber would mean lit. ‘secret or 
magic writing.’ No cognates of the specifi- 
cally Teut. taufro-, tauwbro- (Aryan root 
diip, not dubh), have been found. 
zaudern, vb., ‘to hesitate, delay, pro- 
crastinate,’ allied to MidHG. (MidG.) zdwen 
(*2dwern), wk. vb., ‘to draw,’ which seems 
like 38gern, to be connected with 3iehen. 

Baum, m., ‘bridle, rein, from the equiv. 
MidHG. and OHG. zowm, m. ; correspond- 
ing to OSax. tém, Du. toom, Olc. tawmr, 
‘bridle, rein.” The meaning makes it pro- 
bable that the word is derived from the 
Teut. root tug, tuh, ‘to draw’ (tawmo- for 
*taugmo-, Aryan doukmo- ; comp. Vvanm) ; 
hence Saum is lit. ‘ drawing strap.’ 

Baun, m., ‘hedge, fence,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. zén, m.; comp. OSax. tdn, Du. 
twin, ‘hedge, garden,’ AS. tén, ‘ enclosure, 
place,’ E. town (also dial. to tine, ‘to hedge 
in, from the equiv. AS. t¢nan), Ole. tan, 
‘enclosure, farm.’ Teut. té-no- (té-nu- 2) 
is connected pre-historically with -ddman 
in OKelt. names of places (such as Augus- 
toddnum, Lugdinum); comp. Olr. dén, 
‘citadel, town.’—Zaunkénig, m., ‘ wren,’ 
in MidHG. merely kiiniclin, OHG. chu- 
ninglé, n., ‘little king’ 

3aufer, vb., ‘to tease (wool, &c.), tug, 
pull about,’ from MidHG, and OHG. erzd- 
sen, OHG. ziratsén, wk. vb. ; comp. Mid 
HG. zdsach, ‘brambles.’ Apart from HG. 
the Teut. root tzs (Aryan dds), ‘to tear 
to pieces,’ does not occur; the compari- 
son with Lat. dd@mus (from *dusmus ?), 
‘bramble,’ is uncertain. 

Bede, f., ‘rotation (of duties), succes- 
sion, hotel bill, share in a reckoning (at an 
inn), drinking party (each paying a share), 
corporation, guild, club,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. zéche, f. (which also means arrange- 
ment, association) ; also in MidHG. zéchen 
(OHG. *zéhhén), wk. vb., ‘to arrange, pre- 
pare, bring about,’ also (late), ‘to run up a 
score at an inn.” In OHG. only the word 
gzchén, ‘to arrange, regulate” from this 
stem is found ; comp. the allied AS. teoh- 
lian and tedgan (from *téhhdn, téhwén, 
téhén), ‘ to arrange, determine, regulate,’ and 
teoh (hh), ‘company, troop.’ A Teut. root 


téhw, tégw (téw), is indicated by Goth. 
gatéwjan, ‘to ordain,’ téwa, ‘order,’ téwt, 
“troop of fifty men.’ These imply a pre- 
Teut. root déq, ‘to arrange, regulate’ (to 
which Gr. detrvov, ‘meal,’ for degnjom ?, is 
allied). The numerous senses in MidHG. 
may be easily deduced from the primary 
meaning. 

Becke, f., ‘tick, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. zécke, m. and f.; corresponding to 
Du. teekt, AS. *tica (ticia is misspelt for 
tiica), E. tike, tick. From the old West Teut. 
tiko, tikko, are derived the equiv. Ital. 
zecca, Er. tique. Aryan digh- is indicated 
by Armen. tiz, ‘tick,’ which is probably 
primit. allied to the Teut. cognates. 

Beder, f., ‘cedar, from MidHG. zéder 
(céder), m.; from Gr.-Lat. cedrus (OHG. 
cédarboum). 

Beh, m. and f.,‘ toe?” from the equiv. 
MidHG. zéhe, OHG. zéha, f.; correspond- 
ing to Du. teen, AS. téhe, td, E. toe, and 
the equiv. Olc. t@. Beside the base tathén, 
tathwon (Bay. 2échen and Swab. zaichen), 
assumed by these forms, MidHG. and LG. 
dialects prove the existence of a variant 
taiwon (from taigwén, tathwén) ; Swiss and 
MidBhen. zéb, zébe, Franc. and Henneberg. 
zéwe, Thuring. ziwe. Pre-Teut. daigd-n, 
‘toe,’ is usually connected with Gr. daxrudos 
(Lat. digitus 2), ‘finger,’ which, on account 
of the sounds, is, however, improbable, 
especially as the Teut. word is always used 


in the sense of ‘toe.’ 


3ehit, num., ‘ten,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. zéhen, (zén), OHG. zéhan ; correspond- 
ing to OSax. téhan, Du. tien, AS. ton, E. 
ten, Goth. tathun; common to Aryan in 
the form dékn_; comp. Sans. décan, Gr. déxa, 
Lat. decem, and OSlov. desgt?.—3zehnfe, 
adj., ‘tenth,’ from Mid HG. zéhende (zénde), 
OHG. zéhando ; as subst. ‘a tenth, tithe.’ 
—Bebhnfel, see Teil. Comp. also -zig. 

3ehren, vb., ‘to eat and drink, live, 
waste,’ from MidHG. zern, (verzern), ‘to 
consume, use up’; OHG. firzéran, str. vb., 
means only ‘to dissolve, destroy, tear’ 
(comp. Winer). Corresponding to Goth. 
gatatran, ‘to destroy, annihilate,’ AS. téran, 
E. to tear; allied to Du. teren, ‘to con- 
sume,’ OSax. fartgrian, ‘to annihilate,’ and 
also to ModHG. 3erren and zergen. The 
Teut. str. verbal root ter, ‘to tear, corre- 
sponds to Gr. dépew, ‘ to flay,’ OSlov. derq, 
‘to tear,’ and the Sans. root dar, ‘to burst, 
fly in pieces or asunder.’ 

Seiden, n., ‘sign, mark, token, signal, 
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symptom, indication,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. zeichen, OHG. zethhan, n.; corre- 
sponding to OSax. tékan, Du. teeken, AS. 
tden, K. token, and the equiv. Goth. tatkns. 
A derivative of the Aryan root dig, dik, 
which appears also in 3eifen and 3eigen; 
this root with & is contained further in AS. 
tétgan, E. to teach (comp. the g of Lat. 
dignus, prodigiwm, and of Gr. detypa).— 
Der. zetchien, vb., ‘to mark, draw, de- 
lineate,’ from MidHG. zeichenen, OHG. 
zethhanen ; lit. ‘to furnish with marks.’ 

Beidler, m., ‘keeper of bees, from the 
equiv. MidHG. zidelere, OHG. ztdaldri, 
mn. ; a derivative of OHG. zidal-, MidHG. 
zidel-, espec. in the compound zédalweida, 
MidHG. zitdelweide, ‘forest in which bees 
are kept.’ This zidal (pre-HG. *tiplo- 
probably appears also in LG. tielbdr, ‘honey- 
bear’) does not occur in any other OTeut. 
dialect, but it is not necessary on that 
account to assume a foreign origin for the 
word, The word is supposed to have come 
from Slav. territory, where the keeping of 
bees is widely spread, being based on OSlov. 
biéela, ‘keeper of bees’ (comp. Lebfucher) ; 
but this derivation is not quite probable. 
Its connection with Geidelbaft (MidHG. 
zidel-, sidelbast) and eiland is equally un- 
certain. 

geigen, ‘to show, point out, demon- 
strate,’ from MidHG. zeigen, OHG. zergén, 
str. vb., ‘to show, indicate’; a specifically 
HG. derivative of the Teut. str. verbal 
root th, ModHG. zeifen. The latter comes 
from MidHG, zthen, str.. vb., ‘to accuse 
of, depose concerning, OHG. zthan, ‘to 
accuse’; also ModHG. verzeihen, ‘to par- 
don,’ MidHG. verzihen, OHG. firzthan, ‘ to 
deny, refuse pardon.’ Based on the Aryan 
str. verbal root dik (fer dig see Setchen) ; 
comp. Sans. dig, ‘to exhibit, produce, direct 
to,’ Gr. deixvupu, ‘to show,’ Lat. dico, ‘ to say.’ 
The primary meaning of the root is pre- 
served by Seiden and zeigen, as well as by 
Goth. gateihan, ‘to announce, narrate, pro- 
claim, say’; comp. the compounds OSax. 
aftthan, AS. ofteén, ‘to deny.’ In HG. 
the word seems to have acquired a legal 
sense (comp. Lat. causidicus ywdex); comp. 
Inziht. 

Beiland, m., ‘spurge laurel,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. zélant ; scarcely allied to 
MidHG. zil, ‘briar’ ; more probably con- 
nected with Geidelbaft. Comp. Zeidler. — 

Beile, f.,‘line,row, rank,’ from the equiv. 


MidHG. zile, OHG. zila, f. (late MidHG. 


also ‘lane’). A specifically HG. derivative 
of the Teut. root ¢2, from which Riel and 
8eit are also derived. 

Beifig, m., ‘siskin,’ from the equiv. Mid 
HG. zésec, usually zése, f. Borrowed, like 
Stieglig and Miebig, from Slav. (Pol. czyé, 
Bohem. éizek), whence also LG. ziseke, sieske, 
Du. sijsje. E. siskin, Dan. sisgen, Swed. 
siska. 

Beit, f., ‘time, epoch, period, tense,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. and OHG. zit, f and 
n. (OHG. zid, n.) ; corresponding to OSax. 
tid, Du. tijd, AS. tid, E. tade (comp. Du. tij, 
which is also used of the flow of the sea). 
The root of Teut. ¢i-di-, ‘ time,’ is tt-, as is 
proved by the equiv. Olc. téme, AS. tima, 
E. tume (comp. Goth. hweila under Weile). 
A corresponding Aryan root dz is presup- 
posed by Sans. a-diti, ‘unlimited in time 
and space, unending, endless’ (the name 
of the goddess Aditi). Other Teut. deriva- 
tives of the same root are S3eile and 3iel, 
which also point to the ‘limitless in time 
or space.’—Beiflofe, f., ‘meadow saffron,’ 
from MidHG. zitlése, OHG. ziti/ésa; the 
name of the plant is due to the fact that it 
does not bloom at the ordinary period of 
flowering plants,—Zeifung, f., ‘news- 
paper, gazette,’ from late MidHG. zttwnge, 
‘information, news’; comp. Du. tijding, E. 
tidings, Ole. tidende, ‘ tidings.’ The evolu- 
tion of the meaning from the stem of 3eit 
is not quite clear; comp., however, E. to 
betide, 

Belle, f., ‘cell, from the equiv. MidHG. 
zélle ; formed from Lat. cella (comp. Keller). 

Self, n., ‘tent, pavilion, awning,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. zéét (more frequently 
gexélt), OHG. zélé (usually gizélt),n. A com- 
mon Teut. word ; comp. AS. gételd, ‘ tent, 
pavilion, cover’ (hence E. tilt), Ole. tjald, 
‘curtain, tent. From OTeut,, Fr. taudis, 
‘hut’ (Span. and Port. toldo, ‘tent’ ?), is 
derived ; OF r. taudir, ‘to cover,’ points to 
the AS. str. vb. betéldan, ‘to cover, cover 
over’ (E. and Du. tent is based upon Fr. 
tente ; comp. Ital. tenda, from Lat. tendere). 
Hence the evolution of meaning of 3¢lt 
may be easily understood from a Teut. 
root teld, ‘to spread out covers.’ The fol- 
lowing word is allied. 

Belfe, m., ‘cake, tablet, lozenge,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. zélte, OHG. zélto, m. 
Perhaps derived from the Teut. root feld, 
‘to spread out’ (see the preceding word). 
Comp. ${aden for the meaning. 

Belfer, m.,‘ palfrey, ambling pace,’ from 
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the equiv. MidHG. zélter, OHG. zélédri, m. 
Lit. ‘a horse that goes at a gentle pace’ ; 
allied to Bay. and MidHG. zélé, m., ‘amble, 
gentle pace,’ Du. telganger, ‘ambler.’ To 
this AS. tealtrian, ‘to totter,’ is probably 
allied. 

Bent: in Benfgeridf, n., ‘criminal 
court or jurisdiction’; -graf, m., ‘judge of 
a criminal court,’ from MidHG. zénte, f., 
‘district, consisting properly of 100 commu- 
nities’; comp. Ital. cinta, MidLat. centa, 
‘ district.’ 

Benfner, m., ‘hundredweight,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. zéntenwre,m. Formed 
from MidLat. centenarius (Da. centenaar) ; 
in Fr., however, quintal, Ital. quintale (and 
cantdro °). 

Bepfer, m. and n., ‘sceptre,’ from Mid 
HG. zépter, m. and n., which is again de- 
rived from Gr.-Lat. sceptrum. 

3er:, prefix from MidHG. zer- (MidG. 
zur- and zu-), OHG. z0r-, zar-, zwr- 3 a com- 
mon West Teut. verbal prefix, meaning 
‘asunder’; comp. OSax. ty, AS. 16. In 
Goth. only twis- occurs as a verbal prefix 
in twisstandan, ‘to separate’; the nominal 
Goth. prefix tuz- (OHG. zdr-, Ole. tor-) cor- 
responds to Gr. dus-, Sans. dus, ‘ bad, diffi- 
cult.’ 

zergeit, vb., ‘to torment, tease, vex’ ; 
ModHG. only. It may be identical with 
MidHG. zern (and zergen), OHG. zerian 
(see zehren) ; yet Du. tergen, AS. tergan, ‘to 
tug, tease, worry’ (E. to tarry), point to a 
Goth. *targian, which with Russ. dergati, 
‘to tear, tug, indicate an Aryan root drgh 
(comp. trie). 

zerreit, vb., ‘to tug, tease, worry,’ from 
MidHG. and OHG. zerren, wk. vb., ‘to 
tear, cleave’; from the same root as 3ehren. 

gerrittfert, see rittteln, rutfcjen. 

gerfchellen, vb., ‘to shatter, shiver,’ 
from MidHG. zerschéllen, str. vb., ‘to fly 
to pieces,’ lit. ‘to burst with a loud noise.’ 

gerfireuf, adj., ‘scattered, dispersed’ ; 
first formed in the last cent. from Fr. dis- 
trait. 

gerfriimumern, vb., ‘to destroy, shatter, 
lay in ruins,’ formed from ModHG. frim- 
mer, ‘fragments, ruins’; in MidHG. zerd- 
rumen, ‘to hew to pieces,’ from MidHG. 
drum, ‘piece, splinter.’ 

gefer, interj. (espec. in Setergefdjrei, ‘ cry 
of murder, loud outcry,’ from MidHG. 
zétergeschreve), from the equiv. MidHG. zéter 
(zétter), ‘ cry for help, of lamentation, or of 
astonishment’; not recorded elsewhere. 


Beffel, m., from the equiv. late MidHG. 
zettel, m., ‘design or warp of a fabric’ ; 
allied to MidHG. and OHG. zetten, ‘to 
scatter, spread out,’ whence ModHG. ver- 
zetteln, ‘to disperse, spill.’ The early his- 
tory of the root tad, seldom occurring in 
OTeut., is obscure.—BZeffel, m., ‘note, 
ticket, playbill, placard, from MidHG. 
zedele (xetele, zettele), ‘sheet of paper, is 
different from the preceding word. It is 
formed from Ital. cedola (Fr. céndle), 
‘ticket,’ MidLat. scedula (Gr. x€6n), ‘scrap 
of paper. 

Berg, n., ‘stuff, substance, material, 
fabric, apparatus, utensils,’ from MidHG. 
ziuc (g), m. and n., ‘tool, implements, equip- 
ment, weapons, baggage, stuff, testimony, 
proof, witness’; OHG. giziug, m. and n., 
‘equipment, implements’ (hence ModHG. 
Seughaus, ‘arsenal’), Allied to ModHG. 
Bertge, m., ‘witness,’ from the equiv. late 
MidHG. (rare) ziuge. Also Zeger, vb., 
‘to produce, beget, bear witness, testify,’ 
from MidHG. zwgen, ‘to beget, prepare, 
procure, acquire, bear witness, prove, OHG. 
gizvugén, ‘to attest, show.’ All the cognates 
are derived from the Teut. root tuh (see 
zteher), which in a few derivatives appears 
in the sense of ‘to produce, beget’; comp. 
AS. tedém, ‘descendants’ (to which E. to 
teem is allied), Du. toom, ‘brood.’ From 
the same root the meaning ‘ to attest, show,’ 
(OHG., giztugdn), lit. ‘to be put on judicial 
record,’ must be derived. 

Bicke, f., ‘kid,’ from MidHG. zickelin, 
OHG. ziccht, zickin (for the suffix -in, see 
Sedhwein), n.; corresponding to AS. tecéen. 
A diminutive of Teut. tigé-, ‘ she-goat.’ 
Comp. Biege. 

Bick3ack, m. and n., ‘zigzag,’ ModHG. 
only ; a recent form from 3ace. 

Bieche, f., ‘cover of a feather-bed, tick, 
from MidHG. zeche, OHG. ziahha, f., 
‘coverlet, pillow-case’; corresponding to 
Du. tyk, E. tick. Lat.-Gr. théca, whence 
also Fr. tave, ‘ pillow-case,’ as well as OIr. 
tiach, ‘ tick, was adopted in HG. contem- 
poraneously with Siffen and Pfiihl, hence 
thécw was permutated to ziahha. 

Biege, f., ‘she-goat, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. zige, OHG. ziga, f.; a Franc. word, 
which in the MidHG. period passed also 
into LG. In UpG., Geif, with which Siege 
is probably connected etymologically ; for 
Goth. gait-, ‘ goat,’ may have had a graded 
variant *gité-, by metathesis *tigd-. The 
latter form must also have been current 
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in pre-historic times, as is proved by the 
AS. diminut. tidéen, equiv. to OHG. ziccht 
(see 3icfe), and the form kittin, obtained 
by metathesis, equiv. to OHG. chizet. In 
East MidG. SHitte and Hippe are used for 
Siege ; in Alem, and Bay. and in Thuring. 
Siege is the current term. 

Biegel, m., ‘ brick, tile, from the equiv. 
MidHG. zegel, OHG. ziagal,m. The word 
was borrowed in the pre-HG. period, per- 
hapscontemporaneously with Mauer, Bfoften, 
Spiegel, and Speicher, from Lat. tégula, 
whence also the Romance cognates, Ital. 
tegghia, tegola, Fr. twile; from the same 
source are derived Du. tegehel, tegel, AS. 
tigel, EK, tite. Riegel is not a cognate, but a 
genuine Teut. word, although Lat. tegula 
and its Romance forms may be used in 
the sense of Viegel. 

giehen, vb., ‘to draw, pull, march,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. ziehen, OHG. 
ztohan ; a common Teut. str. vb. ; comp. 
Goth. tewhan, OSax. trohan, AS. teon. The 
Teut. verbal root tuh (tug) corresponds to 
an Aryan root duk, which has been pre- 
served in Lat. déco, ‘to lead’ From the 
same root the cognates of 3am, Seug, Sedht 
(Herzog), and the (properly) LG. Tau, n., are 
derived. ’ 

Biel, n., ‘limit, aim, goal,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. and OHG, zi, n. Allied 
to Goth. tils, gatils, ‘suitable, fit,’ and 
gatilén, ‘to aim at, attain, OHG. zildén, 
“to make haste,’ AS. tian, ‘to be zealous, 
till’ (E. to till), Du. telen, ‘to produce, 
create, OSax. tid¢an, ‘to attain.’ To the 
Goth. adj. tila-, ‘suitable,’ the Scand. prep. 
til (whence E. till) belongs. Hence the 
primary meaning of the cognates is ‘ that 
which is fixed, definite,’ so that it is pos- 
sible to connect them with the Teut. root 
tz in Beile and eit. 

3iemert, vb., ‘to beseem, become, suit,’ 
from MidHG. zémen, OHG. zéman, ‘to 
beseem, suit, be adapted, gratify’; corre- 
sponding to Goth. gatiman, OSax. téman, 
Du. betamen, str. vb., ‘to be proper, suit.’ 
It has been suggested under 3ahm that 
OHG. zéman, ‘to suit, is a deduction from 
the causative 3ahmen (see zaffm and 3unft). 
Allied to gientlich, adj., ‘suitable, mode- 
rate, tolerable, from MidHG. zvmelich, 
‘ proper, adapted.’ 

Biemer, m., ‘buttock, hind-quarter’ (of 
animals), haunch (of venison), from the 
equiv. MidHG. zimere, f. Bay. dialectic 
forms such as Sem (en) and Semfen indi- 


cate the Teut. origin of the word ; Teut. 
base témoz-, timiz-. 

Bier, f., ‘ornament, decoration, from 
MidHG. zere, OHG. ziarl, f., ‘ beauty, 
magnificence, ornament’; an abstract of 
the MidHG, adj. ztere, OHG. ziari, zéri, 
‘precious, splendid, beautiful.’ Corre- 
sponding to Ole. térr, OSax. and AS. fir, 
m., ‘fame, honour’ (E. tire). The relation 
of the words is difficult to explain, because 
the stem vowels (OHG. ta not equiv. to 
AS. 4) do not correspond. No connection 
with Lat. decus, ‘honour’ (decérus, * becom- 
ing’), is possible.—Bieraf (Sierrat is a 
corruption), m., ‘adornment, decoration,’ 
from MidHG. zierét, an abstract of Mid 
HG, ztere (comp. Armut and leinod),— 
Bierde, f., ‘ornament, decoration,’ from 
MidHG. zverde, OHG. ziarida, f., with the 
meanings of OHG. ziari, f. (see Sier). 

Biefel, m., ‘shrew-mouse, from the 
equiv. MidHG. zisel (and zisemds), m.; a 
corruption of the equiv. Lat. cisimus. 

Biesfag, see Dienstag. 

Siffer, f., ‘figure, numeral, cipher,’ from 
late MidHG. (rare), zifer, ziffer, f.; corre- 
sponding to Du. cyfer, E. cipher, Fr. chiffre, 
‘cipher, secret characters,’ Ital. cifra, ‘secret 
characters.’ Originally ‘cipher, nought’? ; 
adopted in the European languages from 
Arab. gafar, ‘nought,’ along with the Arabic 
notation. 

23ig, suffix for forming the tens, from 
MidHG. -zic (g), OHG. -zug ; comp. 3wanzig. 
In bdreifig, from MidHG, dri-zec, OHG. dri- 
3ug, there appears a different permutation 
of the ¢ of Goth. tagus, ‘ten’; comp. AS. 
-tig, E. -ty. Goth. tagu- (trom pre-Teut. 
dekui-) is a variant of tathan, ‘ten’ See 
ef. 
imeneiee n., ‘room, chamber,’ from Mid 
HG. zimber, OHG. zimbar, n., ‘timber, 
wooden building, dwelling, room’; corre- 
sponding to OSax. tembar, Du. timmer, 
‘room,’ AS. tember, E. tember, Olc. timbr. 
To these are allied Goth. timrjan, ‘ to build 
up, OHG. and MidHG. zmberen, Mod 
HG. 3immern, ‘to build? The primary 
meaning of the subst. was certainly ‘ wood 
for building’; it is primit. allied to Lat. 
domus, Gr. Sépuos, Sans. dama, OSlov. domi, 
‘house’ (lit. ‘ building of wood’) ; and also 
to the root vb. Gr. déua, ‘to build’ (déuas, 
‘bodily frame’). 

Bimmef, m., ‘cinnamon, from the 
equiv. MidHG. zinemin, zinmént, OHG. 
sinamin, m.; from MidLat. cinamonium 
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(Gr. xivvapov). For the Romance term see 
Kanel. 

3imperlich, adj., ‘prim, prudish, af- 
fected, a MidG. form for the genuine 
UpG. zimpferlich ; comp. MidDu. zemper- 
lije, usually simpellje, equiv. to Dan., Norw., 
and Swed. dial. simyper, semper, ‘ fastidious,’ 
E. to svmper. 

Bindel, m., ‘light taffeta, fromthe equiv. 
MidHG. zinddal, zénddl ; from MidLat. cen- 
dalum (Gr. oder, ‘ fine linen,’ lit. ‘ Indian 
stuff’), whence Ital. zendado, and zendale. 

Bingel, m., ‘stone wall, palisade, from 
MidHG. zingel, m., ‘rampart,’ whence Mod 
HG. umyingeln, ‘to encircle, surround’ (Mid 
HG. zingeln, ‘to make an entrenchment’), 
formed like Lat. cingulus, cingere. 

Biwk, n. and m., ‘zinc,’ ModHG. only ; 
certainly connected with Zinn. It has been 
thought that Sinn, ‘ tin,” when borrowed by 
Slav. was extended by a Slav. suffix #, with 
which as zink it passed again into Ger. 
(whence Fr. zinc). Other etymologists 
assume a connection with the following 
word, because tin when melting forms 
spikes (Sinfen). 

Binken, m., ‘spike, prong,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. zinke, OHG. zinko, m. How 
the equiv. MidHG. zint, Olc. tindr, and 
ModHG. 8acfe are connected with this word 
is notclear. Late MidHG. zinke (and zint), 
as a designation of a wind instrument 
(cornet), has been preserved in ModHG. 

Binn, n., ‘tin, from the equiv. MidHG. 
and OHG. zin, n.; corresponding to Du., 
AS., E., and Olc. tm ; a common Teut. 
term which has no cognates in the allied 
languages (Ir. tinne seems to be borrowed). 
Lat. stannum is the source of Fr, ain, 
Ital. stagno, but not of the Teut. words. 

Bite, f., ‘pinnacle, battlement, from 
MidHG. zinne, OHG. zinna, f., ‘ upper part 
of a wall with openings or embrasures.’ 
On account of the meaning it is probably 
not connected with 3afn; MidHG, zint 
(see Qinfe), ‘point, peak’ (OHG. zinna, from 
*tinjon tor *tendjén 2), is more nearly allied. 
See Sahn. 

Binnober, m., ‘cinnabar,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. zinober, m. ; formed from 
Lat.-Gr. xwvdBapt, whence also Fr, cinabre. 

eins, m., ‘tribute, rent, (plur.) in- 
terest,’ from MidHG. and OHG. zins, m., 
‘duty, tribute.’ Borrowed during the OHG. 
period (comp. S&reuz) from Lat. census (Ital. 
censo), ‘census, tax.’ The HG. word passed 
in the form ¢ins into OSax. ; in Du., edjns. 


Bipfel, m., ‘tip, point, peak, lappet,’ 
from MidHG. zipfel (zipf), m., ‘pointed 
end, peak’; allied to HE. and Du. tip. 3ap- 
fen is the only primit, cognate word in Teut. 
(Sopf has no connection with Sipfel). 

Bipperlein, u., ‘gout,’ from late Mid 
HG. (rare) zipperlin, ‘gout in the feet’; 
allied to MidHG. xzippeltrit, ‘tripping 
step.’ Qippeln is an onomat. imitation of 
zappeln. 

airbel, f., in Birbeldritfe, f., ‘pineal 
gland,’ from MidHG. zerbel-, in zerbelwint, 
‘whirlwind’; allied to MidHG. zirben, ‘to 
move in a circle, whirl, OHG. zerben, AS. 
tearflian, ‘to turn” The Teut. root tarb, 
‘to whirl,’ cannot be traced farther back. 

Birkel, m., ‘circle, circuit, company, 
society,’ from MidHG, zirkel, OHG. zirkul, 
m., ‘circle,’ which is again derived from 
Lat. circulus (Ital. cercolo, Fr. cercle), ‘ circle, 
MidHG. and OHG. zire, ‘circle,’ from Lat. 
circus (Ital. circo). 

givper, vb., ‘to chirp’ ModHG. only ; 
a recent onomatop. form. So too 3ifdheln, 
vb., ‘to whisper,’ and 3ifche1t, vb., ‘to hiss, 
whiz’ ; ModHG. only; in MidHG., zispezen, 
n., ‘ hissing,’ 

Bistag, see Dienstag. 

Bifher, Wither, f., ‘guitar, zither’ ; 
formed like the equiv. OHG. cithara, zttera, 
f., from the equiv. Lat. cithara. MidHG. 
has only zitéle, f., ‘zither, from OFr. citole, 
which, like Ital. cétera, comes from Lat. 
cithara. Ital. and Span. guitarra, whence 
Fr. guitare, ModHG. Guitarre, ‘ euitar,’ is, 
on the other hand, derived from Gr. xOdpa. 

Btifrone, Gitrone, f., ‘citron,’ ModHG. 
only, from Fr. citron, which is borrowed 
from Lat.-Gr. kirpoy. The origin of the 
latter word (the East?) is unknown. 

Bilfer, Bieler, f., ‘thill, shaft, from the 
equiv. MidHG,. zeter, OHG. ziotar, zieter, 
m. and n. The latter can hardly repre- 
sent *ziohtar (allied to ztehen) on account 
of AS. tedder, KE. tether, Ole. tj65r, ‘rope.’ 
The unintelligible ModHG. word was 
popularly, but wrongly, connected with 
gittern (dial. Setter, Qitterftange). 

Bifferod), m., ‘ herpetic eruption,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. ziteroch, OHG. zittaroh 
(hh), m. (ttr remains unpermutated as in 
zittern); corresponding to AS, téter, E. tetter, 
totetter. Allied in the non-Teut. languages 
to Sans. dadru, dadruka, ‘cutaneous erup- 
tion,’ Lith. dedervine, ‘tether, scab” and 
Lat. derbiosus (from derdviosus?). AS. téter 
is based like Sans, dadrw on an Aryan 
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de-dru-, a reduplicated form (like Biber) ; 
OHG. zittaroh is borrowed from it. 

gttfern, vb., ‘to tremble, shake, quiver,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. zitern, zittern, 
OHG, zittarén, wk. vb. ; corresponding 
to Olc. tetra, ‘to twinkle, wink, tremble’ 
(old t& remains unpermutated in HG. ; 
comp. bitter, Splitter, and treu). Qittern is 
one of the few Teut. vbs. which have a re- 
duplicated present (see beben). From the 
implied primit. Teut. *¢7-tré-mi the transi- 
tion to the weak 6 conjugation is easily 
understood, just as the change of Teut. 
*ri-rai-mi, ‘1 tremble’ (comp. Goth. reiran, 
‘to shake,’ from an Aryan root rai-), to the 
similarly sounding weak ai conjugation. 
In the non-Teut. languages no cognates of 
zittern have been found (Aryan root dré 2). 
The G. word was adopted by Dan. ; comp. 
Dan. zittre, ‘to shake,’ 

Bifwer, m., ‘zedoary, from the equiv. 
MidHG, zitwar, zitwan, OAG. citawar, ztt- 
war, m.; from MidLat. zeduariwm, the 
source of which is Arab. zedwiér. The 
zedoary was introduced into European 
medical science by the Arabs (comp. also 
Ital. zettovario, Fr. zédowire, HK. zedoary). 

Bifz, Bifs, m., ‘chintz,’ from the equiv. 
Du. sets, chits, E. chintz. The ultimate 
source of the word is Bengalt chits, ‘ varie- 
gated cotton.’ 

Bifze, f., ‘nipple, teat, from the equiv. 
late MidHG. (rare) zitze, f. ; comp. the cor- 
responding LG. tztie, f., Du. tet, f., AS. tat, 
in. (plur. tittas), E. teat, Swiss tasse, ‘ teat.’ 
The usual word for ‘teat’ in OHG. is 
tutta, tuta, f., tutto, tuto, m. ; MidHG. tutte, 
tute, f., tdéital, n. ; comp. Vitel. In Romance 
occur the cognate words—ltal. tetta, zizza, 
zezzolo, ‘ teat,’ Fr. tette, f., teton, tetin, m., 
‘nipple,’ Span. tefa, as well as Ital. tettare, 
Span. tetar, Fr. teter, ‘to suck’; the double 
forms with ¢ and z imply that these words 
were borrowed from Teut. 

Bobel, m., ‘sable (Mustella zibellina), 
sable-fur, from the equiv. MidHG. zobel, 
m.; borrowed from Russ. sobol (comp. 
Dan. zobel). From the same source are 
derived MidLat. sabellum (OFr. sable, E. 
sable) and sabellinus, whence Ital, z¢bellino, 
Span. zebellina, Fr. zebeline. 

Bober, see Zuber. 

Bofe, f., ‘maid, waiting-woman,’ Mod 
HG. only, formed from MidHG. zdfen 
(z6fen), ‘to draw, arrange suitably, nurse, 
adorn’; zdfe, f., ‘ornament’; hence 8ofe, 
lit. ‘adorning maid,’ 


36gern, vb., ‘to linger, loiter, defer,’ 
ModHG,. only, a derivative of MidHG. 
zogen, OHG. zogén, ‘to tug, draw, go, defer, 
retard.’ An intensive form of ziehen ; comp. 
Ole. toga, E. to tug. For the development 
of meaning comp. further ModHG. dial. 
zogern, ‘to wander aimlessly.’ 

Bogling, m., ‘pupil,’ ModHG. only ; 
formed with the suffix -ling from MidHG. 
*zoge, ‘ guide, leader,’ in magezoge, ‘ tutor,’ 
OHG, magazogo, ‘ paedagogus’ (see Herzog) ; 
allied to 3iehen. 

Boll (1.), m., ‘inch,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. zol, m. and f., which is probably 
identical with MidHG, zol, m., ‘cylindrical 
piece, log’ ; comp. MidHG., észolle, ‘icicle.’ 

Boll (2.), m., ‘duty, toll, dues,’ from 
MidHG. and OHG. zol, m., ‘custom-house, 
toll, duty’; corresponding to the equiv. 
OSax. and AS. tol, E. tol/, Du. tol, Ole. 
tollr. Usually regarded as borrowed from 
MidLat. telontwm, Gr. redoviov, ‘ custom- 
house, toll” The Ger. words are, however, 
in spite of the lack of a Goth. *tulls (for 
which méta occurs; comp. Maut), so old, 
and correspond so closely, that they must 
be regarded as of genuine Teut. origin. 
Soll is connected with the root tal (appear- 
ing in 3ahlen and 3abhl), of which it is an 
old partic. in no- (il from Im), and hence it 
signified originally ‘that which is counted.’ 
—Derivative 36IIner, m., ‘ collector,’ re- 
ceiver of customs,’ from MidHG. zolnere, 
zolner, OHG. zollandri, zolnert, m. Corre- 
sponding to AS. tolnére, tollére, E. toller, 
Du. tollenaar, OF ris. tolner, Dan. tolder ; 
comp. OSax. tolna, ‘ toll.’ 

Bone, f., ‘zone, ModHG. only, from 
the equiv. Lat.-Gr. ¢avn. 

Bopf, m. ‘(long) plait of hair, pigtail, 
cue, tuft,” from MidHG. and OHG. zopf, 
m., ‘end, peak, cue.’ Corresponding to 
LG. topp, Du. top, ‘end, peak,’ AS. and E, 
top (MidE. variant tuft), Ole. toppr, ‘tuft 
of hair,” OFris. top, ‘tuft,’ Swed. topp, 
Dan. top, ‘point, end, cue.’ A common 
Teut. word, by chance not recorded in 
Goth. The lt, meaning seems to be ‘ pro- 
jecting end’; hence Sopf orig. ‘ points of 
the hair when tied together’ (comp. 3apfen 
and Zopp). The value attached even in 
the Middle Ages to long plaits of hair as 
an element of female beauty is attested 
especially by the fact that the Swab. and 
Aleman, women when taking an oath held 
their plaits in their hands. Among the 
Teutons, to cut a person’s hair was to brand 
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him with infamy. From Teut, are derived 
the Romance cognates, OFr. top, ‘tuft of 
hair,’ Span. tope, ‘ end,’ Ital. toppo, ModFr. 
toupet, ‘tuft, lock of hair’ No cognate 
terms-are found in the non-Teut. lan- 
guages, 
Bores, Borus, m., ‘confusion,’ ModHG. 
only, from Jewish zores, ‘ oppression.’ 
Born, m., ‘anger, wrath, passion,’ from 
MidHG. zorn, m., OHG. zorn, n., ‘violent 
indignation, fury, insult, dispute’; corre- 
sponding to OSax. torn, n., ‘indignation,’ 
AS. torn, n., ‘anger, insult,’ Du. toorn, m., 
‘anger’ (torn, ‘push, fight’); in Goth. by 
chance not recorded. It is an old partic. 
in no- from the root tar, ‘to tear’ (Goth. 
ga-tairan, OHG. zéran, ‘to tear to pieces, 
destroy’); hence 3orn meant lit. ‘rending 
ofthe mind’?. Yet note Lith. dwrnas, ‘mad, 
angry, insufferable,’ and durnuti, ‘to rage.’ 
Bote, f., ‘obscenity,’ ModHG. only ; of 
obscure origin, but certainly a loan-word. 
It is most probably connected with Fr. 
sotie, sottie, ‘obscene farce’ (in the carnival 
plays obscenity is the main element), Fr. 
sottise, ‘abusive language, indecency,’ from 
Fr. sot, ‘blockhead, Span. and Port. zote, 
‘booby.’ With these are connected Ital. 
zotico, ‘coarse, uncouth’ (comp. Ital. zotr- 
chezza, ‘coarseness,’ zoticacco, ‘uncouth, 
clownish’ ; they are not derived from Lat. 
exoticus (Lat. x is never equiv. to Rom. 2). 
Comp. further AS. and E. sot, Du. sot, and 
Ir. suthan, ‘ blockhead,’ sotazre, ‘ fop.’ 
Boffe(1.), Boffel, f., ‘lock, tuft, tangle,’ 
from MidHG. zote, zotte, m. and f., ‘tuft of 
hair, OHG. zotta, zata, zota, f., zotto, m., 
‘mane, comb (of birds), tuft.’ MidHG. 
zotte is normally permutated from toddén-; 
comp. Ole. todde, m., ‘tuft, bit, tod (weight 
for wool),’ E. tod, Du. todde, ‘ rags, tatters’ ; 
also Dan. tot, ‘tuft of hair, tangle,’ Du. 
toot, ‘hair-net’?, Nothing more definite 
can be ascertained concerning the early 
history of the word. From Ger. are derived 
the Ital. words zazza, zdzzera, ‘long hair,’ 
and tattera, ‘rubbish, trash’ (perhaps also 
Ital. zatter, zattera, Span. zata, zatara, ‘raft.’ 
Botte (2.), f., dial., ‘spout of a vessel,’ 
equiv. to Du. tut, ‘pipe’ (see Diite). 
30ffelm, vb., ‘to move clumsily, shuffle 
along, from MidHG. zoten, ‘to walk slowly, 
saunter’; comp. HE. tottle, toddle, totter ; 
allied to Qotte (1). 
3u, prep., ‘to, in addition to, at, in order 
to’; adv., ‘to, towards, from the equiv. 
MidHG, zuo (MidG. 2d), OHG. 2uo, zua, 26; 


comp. the corresponding OSax. té, Du. toe, 
OFris. t6, AS. té, E. to; wanting in Olc. 
and Goth. (for which Seand. ti and Goth. 
du occur). It corresponds in non-Teut. to 
Lith. da-, OIr. do, as well as to Zend -da, 
Gr. -de, and Lat. -do, which are used en- 
clitically. 

Buber, Bober, m., ‘tub,’ from MidHG. 
zuber, zober, OHG. zubar, n., ‘vessel’ ; pro- 
bably allied primit. to MidE. tubbe, E. tub, 
Du. tobbe, LG. tubbe and téver. In OHG. also 
zwibar, which compared with OHG. ewmbar 
(see Gimer) is regarded as a ‘vessel with 
two handles,’ and is connected in form with 
Gr. didpos (from dwi, ‘two,’ and root dep). 

Bubufe, f., ‘additional contribution,’ 
from late MidHG. zwobuoze, f., zuobu0Z, m., 
‘supplement’; comp. Suge. 

Bud, f., ‘breeding, rearing, breed, 
brood, education, discipline’ from Mid 
HG. and OHG. zuht, f., ‘marching, expedi- 
tion ; education, discipline ; culture, pro- 
priety ; that which is trained, cultivated ; 
posterity.’ A verbal abstract of 3ziehen 
(comp. Sludt from fliehen) ; corresponding 
to LG. and’ Du. tucht, AS. tyht, Dan. tugt, 
Goth. *taahts (in ustathis, ‘completion’).— 
Derivatives—ztichfen, vb., ‘to breed, cul- 
tivate, bring up, discipline,’ from MidHG. 
zithten, OHG, zuhten, zuhtén, ‘to train up.’ 
—3tich fig, adj., ‘modest, bashful, discreet,’ 
from MidHG. ztéthtec, OHG. zwhtig, ‘ well 
bred, polite ; punitive ; pregnant.’—3itdh- 
figet, vb., ‘to chastise, correct, punish,’ 
from MidHG. ztihtegen, ‘to punish.’ 

Buck, m., ‘twitch, start, shrug,’ from 
MidHG. zuc (gen. zuckes), m., ‘quick march- 
ing, jerk.’ Allied to gucken, 3ticken, vb., 
‘to move convulsively, start, jerk, tug,’ 
from MidHG. zucken, zeicken, OHG. zucchen, 
zukken, ‘to march quickly, snatch away, 
jerk, tug’ ; intensive form of ziefen. Hence 
the MolHG. compounds entzitcen, verziicten 
(MidHG. enzticken, veratichen), signified orig. 
‘to snatch away, transport in spirit. From 
the base éukkén is derived Fr. toucher, Ital. 
toccare. 

Bucker, m., ‘sugar,’ from the correspond- 
ing MidHG. zucker, ewker, m, (OHG. zucura, 
once only); comp. the corresponding Du. 
sutker, Mid. sucre, E. sugar, Ie. sykr, Dan. 
sukker, Swed. ‘socker. The word was bor- 
rowed from MidLat. zucara, which is de- 
rived in the first instance from Arab. sokkar, 
assokhar ; from the same source the Rom. 
class Fr. sucre and Ital. zwechero are ob- 
tained. Span. azéicar was directly adopted 
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from the Arabs, who cultivated the sugar-' 


cane in Spain. Comp. further Lat. sac- 
charum, Gr. odxxap, cdxxapoy, Pers. schakar, 
Sans, garkard, ‘granulated sugar,’ Prakrit 
sakkara. The primit. source of the word 
is probably India.—3uckerkand, m., 
‘sugar-candy,’ ModHG. only, from Fr. 
sucre candt, Ital. zucchero candtto, ‘ crystal- 
lised sugar, sugar-candy,’ which is derived 
from Arab. gand,; the ultimate source of 
the word is Indian khand, ‘ piece.’ 

guerff, adv., ‘at first, firstly, in the first 
place,’ from the equiv. MidHG. ze érest, 
2zérest, OHG. 20 érist, zérist, ‘at first, for the 
first time’ ; comp. erft. 

Bufall, m., ‘chance, incident, occur- 
rence, accident,’ from late MidHG. zuoval, 
m., ‘accident, what happens to a person, 
receipts’; allied to fallen. 

gifriedert, adv. and adj., ‘contented, 
satisfied,’ ModHG. only ; originally only 
an adv. formed by the combination of the 
prep. 31 and the dat. of the subst. Griede. 
Hence the orig. meaning of 3ufvieden is ‘in 
peace, quietly, protection” In MidHG. 
mit vride (comp. abhanden, belende) was the 
equiv. expression. 

Bug, m., ‘pull, march, expedition,’ from 
MidHG, zue (gen. zuges), OHG. zug, m., a 
verbal abstract of jiehen (comp. Flug from 
fliegen). Corresponding to the equiv. Du. 
teug, AS. tyge, E. tug, and Dan. tog. 

ugang, m., ‘admittance, access,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG, and OHG. zwogane, m. 
(see Gang). 

Bitgel, m., ‘rein, bridle, check,’ from 
MidHG. ziigel, zugel, m., ‘strap, band, rein,’ 
OHG. zugil, zuhal (zuol), m., ‘band, cord, 
rein’; aderivative of giehen. Correspond- 
ing to Ole. tygell, m., ‘strap, cord, rein,’ 
AS. tygel, Du. teugel, Dan. t¢ile, See alse 
Saum. 

gitgleid), adv., ‘at the same time, to- 
gether,’ ModHG. only, implying MidHG. 
*ze geliche, ‘in the same manner’ (see gletd)). 

guband, adv., ‘at once, immediately,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. zehant, lit. ‘at 
hand.’ In Ger. many adverbial expressions 
are formed from the word and, —abhan- 
den, vorhanden, allerhand ; comp. zufrieden. 

guletzf, adv., ‘finally, ultimately,’ from 
MidHG. ze lezzist, ze leste, OHG. 21 le33zst 5 
comp, lebt. 

Bille, f., ‘lighter, boat,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. ziille, zulle; early history obscure. 
The G. word is related only to the Slav. 
class, Russ. éélni, Pol. czotn, Czech clun ; 
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on which side the word was borrowed can- 
not be ascertained. 

Bulp, m., ‘sucking mark (on the skin), 
spot made by sucking,’ ModHG. only ; 
allied to 3uflen, ‘to suck’; origin obscure. 
Probably related to Du. tul, ‘ bottle, 
tippler,’ tudlen, ‘to tipple.’ 

guntal, adv., ‘especially, particularly,’ 
from MidHG. and .OHG. ze mdile, ‘at the 
point of time, forthwith, immediately’ ; 
comp. Mal. 

gitdert, vb., ‘to take fire, set on fire, 
kindle, from MidHG. ziinden, ‘to set on 
fire,” OHG. zunten (from zuntjan), wk. vb., 
‘to kindle’; also in MidHG. zunden, ‘to 
burn, give light,” OHG. zundén, ‘to be 
aflame, glow.’ Comp. Goth. tundnan, ‘to 
be kindled,’ tandjan, wk. vb., ‘to set on fire,’ 
AS. tyndan, MidE. tenden, E. (dial.) teend, 
tind, ‘to kindle,’ Ole. tendra, Swed. tdénda, 
Dan. tende. MidHG. zinden, str. vb., ‘to 
burn, glow,’ implies a Goth. str. vb. *tin- 
dan, to this is allied OHG. zinsilo, m., zin- 
siléd, ‘fomes,’ zinsera, f. ‘censer’ (not from 
Lat. incensorium), and zinsilén, ‘ machinari.’ 
With Goth. tandjan, ‘to set on fire,’ are 
connected OHG. zantaro, MidHG. zander, 
‘glowing coal, Ole. tandre, ‘fire. The 
Teut. root tand (Aryan dnt?, dndh 2), ‘to 
burn,’ has no undoubted cognates in the 
non-Teut. languages.—Derivative B1t- 
der, Bundel, m., ‘tinder, touchwood, 
fuse,’ from the equiv. MidHG. zunder, m. 
and n., OHG. zuntara, zuntra, f. Comp. 
LG. tunder, Du. tonder, AS. tynder, E. tinder, 
Ole. tundr, Swed. tunder, Dan. tender. 
Forms with 7 also occur; comp. OHG. 
zunti, MidHG. zundel, ztindel, m., ‘ lighter, 
tinder’ (ModHG. proper name Siinbdel), 
Du. tondel. From Teut. is borrowed OFr. 
tondre, ‘ tinder.’ 

Buff, f, ‘guild, corporation, club, 
sect,” from MidHG. zunft, zwmft, OHG. 
zumft, f., ‘propriety, rule, law ; society 
governed by certain rules, union, associa- 
tion,'enild’ ; allied to 3iemen. OHG. zumft 
is derived from zéman, ‘to be proper, by 
means of the -tz (Goth. -fz), which forms 
verbal abstracts ; for the intrusion of an 


f in the combination mt, comp. Sunft, 


Nunft, and Mamft. Hence the orig. mean- 
ing of 3unft is ‘suitability, propriety, that 
which is becoming or according to law.’ 
For the development of meaning comp, 
Gilde, derived from LG. 

Bunge, f., ‘tongue, language,’ from Mid 
HG. zunge, f. ‘tongue, tongue-shaped 
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piece, language,’ OHG. zunga, f., ‘ tongue, 
domain of a language.’ Comp. OSax. tunga, 
LG. tunge, Du. tonge, OFris. tunge, AS. 
tunge, E. tongue, Olc. and Swed. tunga, 
Dan. tunge, Goth. tuggé. In non-Teut. 
occurs the cognate Lat. lingua, which is 
usually supposed to come from *dingua 
(like lacrima for dacrima, see 3ahre). Teut. 
tungon, with Zange, is scarcely allied to the 
Sans. root dane, ‘to bite, be pointed ’ (Qunge 


should be lit. ‘that which licks’); the rela- | 


tion to Sans. juhd, jihvd, ‘tongue,’ is un- 
certain. 

guntichfe, adv., ‘ruined, undone,’ in the 
phrases zunidhte, werden, ‘to be ruined,’ 
aunidjte machen, ‘to ruin, destroy,’ from Mid 
HG. ze nihte, ‘to nothing’ ; see nicht. 

Biinsler, m., ‘pilser, ModHG. only ; 
probably allied to OHG,. zznszlo, ‘tinder’ 
(comp. MidHG. zinden, ‘to burn’), men- 
tioned under 3iinben. 

gupfer, vb., ‘to pull, pluck,” ModHG. 
only, earlier ModHG. jopfen; denomina- 
tive from Zopf; hence zupfem means lit. * to 
drag by the hair’ ?. 

guredhf, adv., ‘in order, aright,’ from 
MidHG. ze réhte, OHG. 22 réhte, ‘aright’ ; 
comp. LG. te rechte (see Stedht). 

gitrmen, vb., ‘to be angry,’ from Mid 
HG. ztirnen, OHG. zurnen ; denominative 
from 3orn. 

guriick, adv., ‘back, backwards,’ from 
MidHG. zertiche (MidG. zuriicke), OHG. 
at rucke, ‘backwards, behind one’s back’ ; 
comp. LG. tertigge. Allied to Miicéen ; 
comp. E. back. 

gufammeertr, adv., ‘together,’ from Mid 
HG. zesamene, zesamt, OHG. zisamane, ‘to- 
gether, jointly’ ; comp. fammeln, famt. 

3itffela, vb., ‘to pluck’; probably a 
derivative of 3aufen, MidHG. zdsen. 

BSuverfichf, f., ‘confidence, reliance, con- 
viction,’ from MidHG. zwoversiht (MidG. 
zévorstht), OHG. zuofirsiht, f., ‘ foreseeing, 
glance into the future, expectation, hope.’ 
Allied, like Gidht, to fehen. 

guvor, adv., ‘before, beforehand, for- 
merly,’ from late MidHG. zwovor, zuovorn 
(MidG. zdvor), ‘formerly, beforehand.’ 
Allied, like beyor, to yor. 

Zuwege, adv. in zuwwege bringen, ‘to bring 
out, accomplish,’ from MidHG. ze wége, 
OHG. 22 wége, ‘on the (right) way.’ Comp. 
wegen, adv., and Weg. 

gumeilen, adv., ‘at times, sometimes,’ 
ModHG, only ; in MidHG. under wilen or 
wilen, wilent, ‘once, formerly.’ Similarly, 
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ModHG. bistweilen, alleweil, wetland; comp. 
wetl. 

guider, adj. (orig. adv.), ‘importunate,’ 
ModHG. only ; implying MidHG. *ze wider, 
formed in a similar way to ModHG. juge- 
gen (MidHG. zegegene), lit. ‘ against’ ; see 
wider. 

gwacken, vb., ‘to pinch, tease, cheat,’ 
from MidHG. zwacken, ‘to pluck, tug’; a 
graded form of zwicen. 

Zwagert, vb., ‘to wash,’ see Biweble. 

Zipang, m., ‘compulsion, force, re- 
straint,’ trom MidHG. twane, zwanc (g), m., 
‘compulsion, distress, oppression’ (comp. 
MidHG. des libes twanc, ‘ tenesmus, consti- 
pation’), OHG. dwang (gidwang), m., ‘ dis- 
tress, contraction, compulsion’; abstract 
of swingen. Allied to g3wdigen, vb., ‘to 
squeeze, constrain, force,’ denomin. of 
Ziwang, MidHG. twengen, ‘to use violence 
to, squeeze in, oppress,’ OHG. dwengen, ‘to 
use violence to’ (OHG. and MidHG. zwan- 
gen, zwengen, ‘to pinch’; comp. MidHG, 
zwange, ‘tongs’); see also zwingen. A Teut. 
root bwenh (Aryan twenk) is implied by 
OHG. dahen, Du. duwen, AS. pgjan, ‘to 
press, oppress’ (from *hunhjan). 

3wanzig, num., ‘twenty,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. zweinzec, zwénzic, OHG. 
2weingug ; a common West Teut. numeral. 
Comp. OSax. twéntig, LG. and Du. twintig, 
OF ris. twintich, AS. twéntig (from tweégen- 
tig?), HE. twenty (see 31g). The n of the 
first component seems to be a mark of the 
nom. plur. masc., as in OHG. 2wén-e, AS. 
twégen ; see zwet. 

gwar, adv., ‘indeed, truly, of course,’ 
from MidHG. zwére, ze ware, ‘in truth,’ 
OHG. 21 ware (MidHG. wér, n., ‘ truth,’ 
an adj. used as a subst.). Connected, like 
fiirwahr (MidHG. vir war, ‘ truly), with 
wahr. 

Sweck, m., ‘nail, plug; aim, object, 
design, goal, trom MidHG. zwéc (-ches), m., 
‘nail, plug in the centre of the target; 
aim, object, design’; comp. gwacen, aivicten, 
and 8wi. How the ModHG. word (orig. 


| nail’) acquired its most prevalent mean- 


ing ‘design’ is explained by the MidHG. 

term, of which the central idea is ‘the 

object aimed at in the target’; other cog- 

nates of the MidHG,. word are wanting. 
3rveelt, num., see sivet. 

Bweble, f., ‘towel,’ from MidHG. 
twehele, twehel, dwehele, dwéle, f. (also 
quehele, Thuring. Quable), ‘ drying cloth, 
towel? OHG. dwahila, dwehila, dwahilla, 
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f,, ‘towel, napkin, small napkin.’ The 
implied Goth. *hwahljé (old AS. thwehle) 
is a derivative of bwahl, ‘bath, washing,’ 
and hence signified ‘ that which belongs 
to bathing’ The cognates are connected 
with ModHG. (dial.) zwagen, ‘to wash,’ 
from the equiv. MidHG. twahen, dwahen, 
OHG. dwahan ; an old common Teut. word 
for‘to wash. Comp. Goth. bwahan, OSax. 
thwahan, AS. pwean, Olc. pra, Dan. toe, 
tweette, Swed. tvo, tvdtta, ‘to wash.’ With 
these are connected Goth. bwahl, ‘bath, 
AS. pwedl, ‘washing, OHG. dwahal, ‘bath,’ 
Olc. pvil, ‘soap, MidHG. twuhel, ‘bathing 
tub.’ In the allied Aryan languages only 
Pruss. twaatan, ‘bathing apron,’ is cognate ; 
Gr. réyyo, Lat. tingo, ‘to moisten,’ are not 
connected with it. From OTeut. is derived 
the Rom. class, Ital. tovaglia, Fr. touaclle, 
equiv. to E. towel. : 
zwei, num., ‘two, from the equiv. Mid 
HG. zwéne, m., 2wd, f., zwei, n.; OHG. 
zwéne, m., wo, f., zwer, n.;, common to 
Teut. and Aryan. Comp. OSax. ¢wéne, m., 
twé, twd, f., twet,n. ; Goth. twaz, m., twos, f., 
twa, n.; AS. twégen, m., twd, f., td, n.; KE. 
two, Du. twé, OF ris. twéne, m., twa, f., twa, 
n.; Ole. tveir, m., tver, f., tvau,n. ; Swed. 
td, Dan. to, tvende, m., to, f., to, n. Comp. 
further 3wanzig and golf. Corresponding 
in the non-Teut. languages to Sans, dva, 
Zend dva, Gr. Sto, Lat. duo, Olx. dé, Lith.. 
dn, Russ. dva. In earlier ModHG. the 
forms for the different genders were kept 
separate (jtveet, m., givo, f., zwei, n.), until 
in the 17th cent. the neuter form became 
the prevalent one. For further cognates 
see 8weifel and Swift—3mweterlei, adv. and 
adj., ‘of two kinds, twofold, from MidHG. 
gweier leige, ‘of a double sort’; comp. <let. 
Bweifalfer, m., ‘butterfly, from the 
equiv. MidHG. zwivalter, m., corrupted 
from MidHG. vivalter, OHG. fifaltra, 
‘butterfly.’ See Falter and Schmetterling. 
Bweifel, m., ‘doubt, uncertainty, from 
MidHG. zwivel, m., ‘ uncertainty, distrust, 
fickleness, perfidy, despair,’ OHG, zwifal, 
m., ‘uncertainty, apprehension, despair.’ 
Comp. Goth. tweifls, m., ‘doubt, OSax. 
twifal, Du. twijfel. The following forms 
also occur, OHG. zwifo, zwého, m., ‘doubt’ 
(equiv. to OSax. twého, AS. twed, ‘doubt’), 
and Ole. tyja (base twiuyjdn), ‘doubt! All 
are based on a pre-Teut. dwerg (dwip), ‘ to 
doubt.’—Allied to 3weifelht, vb., ‘to doubt, 
suspect,’ from MidHG. zwivelen, OHG, 
ewtfalén, ‘to waver, doubt’; comp. OSax, 
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twifldn, ‘to waver,’ Dan. tvivle, Du. twijfelen, 
‘to doubt.’ These cognates are unques- 
tionably connected with jwet (comp. Gr. 
down, ‘doubt,’ Sans, dvayd, ‘ falseness’) ; 
the formation of the noun is, however, not 
clear (see Swetg and giwie-). 

Sweig, m., ‘branch, bough, twig,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. zwiec (-ges), n. and m.,. 
OHG. zwig,m. ; corresponding to AS. twig, 
KE. twig, Du. twijg; also in MidHG. and 
OHG. zwi (gen. zwies), n. The g is pro- 
bably evolved from 9, and zwi, gen. zwiges, 
may be traced back to a nom. zwig. The 
AS. form twig is implied by the acc. plur. 
twigu (twiggu). Yet the primary forms 
cannot be ascertained with certainty, hence 
it is not quite clear how 3wwetg is connected 
with the numeral giwei (Swetg, lit. a divi- 
sion into two parts’ ?). 

3weife, ordin. of gwei, ‘second, a Mod 
HG. form. The form in MidHG. is ander, 
OHG. andar, ‘the other’; see ander. 

Bwerd:, ‘athwart, across,’ in com- 
pounds such as Qwwerd)fell, ‘diaphragm,’ 
Bwerdhpfeife, ‘fife, Swerdfact, * knapsack, 
wallet,’ from MidHG, twérch, dwérch (also 
quérch), adj., ‘oblique, reversed, athwart,’ 
OHG, dwérah, twérh, ‘oblique, athwart.’ 
Corresponding to AS. Pweorh, ‘perverse,’ 
Goth. bwatrhs, ‘angry’ (bwairhet, f., ‘anger, 
dispute’), Du. dwars, Dan. tvers, tvert, 
‘athwart.’ .With these is also connected 
ModHG. itherziverdh, adj. and adv.,, ‘ across, 
athwart, crosswise’ (MidHG. dber twérch, 
uber zwérch). The same Aryan root twerk 
appears also perhaps in AS. purh, ‘through’ 
(see durd)). Beside twérh, the MidHG. and 
OHG. variant twér, ‘oblique, athwart,’ oc- 
curs (in MidHG. also quér; see quer), Ole. 
bverr, ‘athwart, impeding.’ Teut. bwerhwo- 
points to an Aryan root twerk, with which 
Lat. torqueo is connected. 

Bwerg, m., ‘dwarf, pigmy,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG., twére(g), getwére (also querch, 
zwérch), OHG. twérg, m. ; a common Teut. 
word, Comp. Du. dwerg, AS. dweorh, EH, 
dwarf, Ole. dvergr, m., Swed. and Dan. 
dverg. The Teut. base is dwergo-, which 
is perhaps also connected with the Teut. 
root drug, ‘to deceive’; hence Ziverg means 
lit. ‘phantom, illusion’ ?. 

Bwetfche, Queffche, f, ‘damson’ ; 
ModHG. only ; a difficult word to explain. 
Bay. zwesen, zwespen, Swiss zwetske, Austr. 
zwespen, Thur, and Hast MidG, quatsge,seem 
to be related like quer and 3werd, quangeln 
and siingen, so that we must perhaps assume 
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an initial tw. Since damsons were orig. 
ébtained from Damascus (the Crusaders 
are said to have introduced them into 
Europe; comp. E. damask plum, damascene, 
damson, Ital. amascino, Portug. ameixa), it 
seems probable that the Teut. cognates 
(Bav. zweschen) are derived from MidLat. 
damascena or Gr. Saudoxnvoy through the 
intermediate forms dmaskin, dwaskin, 
which appear in Transylvanian maschen, 
miischen. Yet the phonological relations 
of the numerous dialectic forms are so 
indistinct that a final solution of all the 
difficulties has not yet been found. From 
HG. are derived Du. kwets, Dan. svedske, 
Boh. Ssvetska. 

Bwick, m., ‘peg, sprig; pinch, nip, 
twinge, from MidHG. zwic, a variant of 
zwéc (see Sweet), ‘nail, nip, pinch. From 
G. is derived the equiv. Dan. swk.— 
Bwickel, m., ‘wedge,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. zwickel, m.; a derivative of the 
preceding word. 

gwicken, vb., ‘to pinch, twitch, peg,’ 
from MidHG. zwicken, ‘to fasten with 
nails, squeeze in, pinch, tug, OHG. 
*zuicchén ; comp. LG. twikken, AS. twidéian, 
MidE. twecchen, E. to twitch (see ziwacten, 
Siwecd). 

3wvie-, in compounds ‘two,’ from Mid 
HG. and OHG. zwi-, LG. twi-, Du. twee-, 
Olc. twi-, AS. twi-, Goth. *twi-. It is the 
form of the numeral set as the first element 
of a compound ; comp. in the non-Teut. 
languages &:- (from 6F:-), Lat. bi-, Sans. 
dvi-, used in a similar way. 

Bwieback, m., ‘biscuit,’ ModHG. only ; 
probably: a rendering of Fr. biscuit (Ital. 
biscotto) ; comp. Dan. tvebak, Du. tweebak 
(also beschwit). 

Bwiebel, f. (Swiss zibele, Bav. zwifel, 
Thuring. z¢ppel), ‘onion, bulb,’ from the 
equiv. MidHG. zwibolle, zibolle (with the 
variants zwippel, zwifel, zibel, zebulle), m. 
OHG. zwibollo, zwivolle, m. A corruption of 
Lat. caepulla, * onion,’ whence also the Rom. 
words, Ital. cpolla, Fr. ciboule ; Dan. swible 
has been adopted from Ger. The genuine 
G. word for Swiebel is Bolle (properly ‘ bulb, 
ball’), on which MidHG. zwibolle was based. 
The K. word bulb is derived from the Lat. 
bulbus (Gr. BoABss), ¢ bulb, onion.’ 

gwiefach, adj., ‘twofold, double,’ from 
the equiv. MidHG. zwifach ; for the mean- 
ing of the second component see §adj.— 
gwiefalfig, adj.,‘ twofold, from the equiv. 
MidHG. zwivaltic (also in MidHG. and 


OHG. zwivalt); comp. falt—B3wielict, 
n., ‘twilight, ModHG. only, formed from 
LG. twelecht; the MidHG. expression is 
zwischenlieht ; comp. E. twilight. 

3wier, adv., ‘twice,’ earlier ModHG., 
from the equiv. MidHG. zwir, OHG. zwirér, 
zuiro; comp. Ole. tysvar, tvis-var (-var cor- 
responding to Sans. vdra, ‘time’). OHG. 
drirér, ‘thrice,’ is similarly formed. 

Bwiefel, f., ‘fork,’ from MidHG., zwisele, 
OHG. zwisila, f., ‘fork, forked branch’ ; 
a derivative, like Sweig and 31weifel, from 
the stem twi- (see 31vie-). 

Bwiefpalf, m., ‘division, discord, 
schism,’ ModHG. only, from wie: and 
Spalt; in MidHG. the form is zwispel- 
tunge, f., ‘division, discord.’—3wiefpdaltig, 
adj., ‘discordant, disunited,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. zwispeltic, zwispaltic, ONG. zwis- 
paltig ; allied to fpalten— Bwiefprache, f., 
‘dialogue, colloquy,’ ModHG. only; in 
OHG. zwispréhho, m., with a different sense, 
‘bifarius” and in AS. twispréce, adj., 
‘double-tongued, deceitful. 3wiefracdf, 
f,, ‘dissension, discord, from MidHG. 
zwitraht, £., ‘disunion’; gwitefradfig, . 
adj., ‘discordant, at variance,’ from Mid 
HG. eweitrehtic, ‘disunited, discordant’ ; 
as a MidG. word it is allied to tveffen (comp. 
Gintradht). 

Bwiflih, Bwildh, m., ‘twilled cloth, 
tick,’ from the equiv. MidHG. zwilich, 
zwilch, OHG. zwilth (hh), m.; properly an 
adj. used as a subst., from gwilech, ‘twofold, 
consisting of two threads’ (to this MidHG. 
zwilchen, ‘to weave with two threads,’ is al- 
lied). Formed on the model of Lat. bilia, 
‘consisting of two threads’; comp. Drillich. 

Swilling, m., ‘twin,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. zwinelinc, zwilline (g), m. (also 
zurseline and zwilich-kint), and zwinelin, n., 
OHG. zwiniling, m. <A derivative of the 
OHG. adj., zwinal, ‘geminus, gemellus,’ 
and also, like zwinal, from zwi-, ‘twofold? ; 
comp. the equiv. E. twin, Du. tweeling, 
Dan. tilling. 

swinger, vb., ‘to force, compel, van- 
quish,’ from MidHG., twingen, dwingen, ‘to 
press, cramp, force, compel, dominate,’ 
OHG. dwingan, thwingan, ‘to crowd, sup- 
press, conquer, corresponding to OSax. 
thwingan, Olc. bwinga, Dan. tvinge, Du. 
twingen, OFris, dwinga, twinga, MidE. 
twingen, ‘to force’ (EK. twinge), see also 
Swang.—Derivatives Bwing, Swink, m., 
‘fortress,’ from MidHG. twine, m., ‘that 
which constrains, confines ; jurisdiction,’— 
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awinge, f., ‘vice, clamp, holdfast,’ lit. 
that which encloses or presses together ; 
corresponding to the equiv. Dan. tvinge.— 
Swinger, m., ‘fortified castle, prison, 
narrow space, wild beast’s cage, arena,’ from 
MidHG. twingere, m., ‘oppressor, space be- 
tween the walls and ditch of a citadel, 
promurale, fortress.’ Comp. Dan. twinger, 
“prison, wild beast’s cage’ (Du. dwinger, 
‘despot, tyrant’). 

gminken, gwinker, vb., ‘to wink, 
twinkle, from MidHG. zwinken, zwingen, 
‘to blink, twinkle’ ; also in MidHG. zwin- 
zen (from *zwingezen) and zwinzern. Corre- 
sponding to AS. twinclian, E. to twinkle. 

3wirbeln, vb., ‘ to twirl,’ from MidHG, 
zwurbeln, zwurben, ‘to move in a circle, 
whirl’ (gwirbel, m., ‘in circular motion,’ 
zworbeluint, ‘whirlwind’). Allied to 
OHG. zerben (*zarbjan), ‘to turn round,’ 
AS. tearflvan, ‘to roll’?. Undoubted cog- 
nates in the non-Teut. languages are 
wanting. 

BSwirn, m., ‘thread, twine, twisted 
yarn,’ from MidHG. zwirn, m., ‘double 
thread’; like AS. twin, E. twine, Du. twijn 
(Dan. tvinde, ‘twine wheel’), it points to 
a base twizna-. A Teut. root twis appears 
also by a different derivation in E. twist.— 
gwirnen, vb., ‘to twist, twine, throw 
(silk),’ a denominative, from MidHG. zwir- 
nen, OHG. ewirnén, -nén, ‘to twist a double 
thread, twine’; comp. Du. tweernen, E. to 
twine, and the equiv. Dan. tvinde. 

gwifchen, adv. and afterwards prep., 
‘between, among,’ from the equiv. MidHG. 
zwischen, zwischen, adv. and prep. Orig. 
a shortened form of the adverb. expres- 
sions MidHG. inzwischen, under zwischen, 
OHG. wn zwiskén, untar zwiskén, ‘ between 
each pair.’ Allied to MidHG. zwise, zwisch, 
adj.. OHG. zwisk, zwiski, adj., ‘twofold, 
two and two’; comp. OSax. twisk, Du. 


tusschen, HK. betwixt.—Derivatives ModHG. 
Dagwifchen, ingiwifden. 
wiff, m., ‘dissension, quarrel ; twist,’ 

from the equiv. MidHG. zwist, m. ; pro- 
perly a LG. word which has passed into 
HG. Comp. LG. and Du. twist, ‘quarrel,’ 
also Du. and E. twist, Dan. twist, ‘twisted 
stuff” MidE. twist, ‘ branch’ (twisten, ‘to 
plait’), Olc. tvistr, ‘sad, disunited, Ic. 
twistra, ‘to dissever.’ The Aryan root dwis, 
on which these words are based, appears 
in Sans. as dvi¥, ‘to hate,’ with a significa- 
tion that resembles ModHG. 3wift ; it may 
have been ‘to be at variance, disunited’ 
Perhaps Lat. bellum, duellum, ‘war,’ from 
the base *dwerlo-, equiv. to *dwislo-?, is 
also connected with this word. 

3witfdhern, vb. ‘to twitter, chirp, 
warble,’ from the equiv. MidHG. zwitzern, 
OHG. ewizzirén; comp. MidE. twitercn, 
EK. twitter (Dan. qviddre). An onomato- 
poetic form, 

Bwiffer (earlier ModHG. 3iwiebdorn), m., 
‘mongrel, hermaphrodite, hybrid” from 
MidHG, zwitar, zwétorn, zwidorn, m., ‘her- 
maphrodite, bastard, half-caste,’ OHG. zwi- 
tarn, zwitaran, m., ‘nothus, hybris.’ A 
derivative of zwi-, ‘duplex’ (see giwie-) ; 
comp. ModHG. dial. 3wwijter, ‘hermaphro- 
dite’ Different forms occur in Ole, (tvitéla) 
and Dan, (évetulle, ‘ hermaphrodite’). 

31dlf, num., ‘twelve,’ from the equiv. 
MidHG. zwwelf, zwelef, OHG. zwelif. A com- 
mon Teut. num. ; corresponding to OSax. 
twelif, Du. twaalf, AS. twelf, E. twelve, Goth. 
twalif, Ole. tolf, Dan. tolv, Swed. tolf. It is 
a compound of Teut. twa- (HG. 3iwet), with 
the component -lif, which appears also in elf 
(Goth. ain-lif). In the allied Aryan lan- 
guages a corresponding form occurs only in 
Lith. twylzka, ‘twelve,’ vénolika, ‘ eleven’). 
For the signification of the second com- 
ponent, Teut. -lif, Lith. -lika, see elf. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


By PROFESSOR KLUGE. 


DBefer, Lat. ferula, ‘ferula,’ is perhaps connected with this word ; base Dhes. 


€gge, is derived rather, like Moggen, from UpG. (Swiss egge, pronounced ecke), but the 
pronunciation of the gg was softened in LG., probably on account of the spelling 
(see Sphew) ; yet egge is also Livonian. In MidG. and LG. the harrow is called 
écke (in MidQ, also éke). The term for ‘ wheat’ (Wetzen) seems also. to be influ- 
enced by UpG. 


frobhi, OHG: fré and Goth. frauja, ‘lord? are cognate with Sans. parva, pirvya, and 
OSloy. priévi, ‘first’ (OHG. fré, from frawan, equiv. to prwo-, Goth. frauja, from 
frawjan, equiv. to prwyo ; Sans. pdrvya, as an attribute of the gods, corresponds 
to Olc. Freyr (comp. Gott). 


Gefehwilfter, read OHG. giswéster. 
Stmabe may with Olr. gnia, ‘servant,’ point to a common base, gnopot, gnepot. 
Teer, if derived from Teut. léya, may be connected with Ol, lia,‘ hunger.’ 


DWift, read AS. mist (equiv. to LG, mist). 
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a-, wn 
daros, fatt 
aBpdbrovoy, Abervaute 
ayabds, gut 
dyyenos, Engel 
ayyovp.iov, Gurte 
dykiorpov, Angel 
on } feufe) 
dypbs, Ader 
dyxw, erg 
dym, Uder, Wdhfe 
dderfos, Kalh 
ddnv, fatt 
deOXos, ett 
del, see alel 
déEw, wadjen 
ainxns, Jagd 
dint, weber 
anrns, Wind 

“ dOpéw, Wunder 
duel, je, Ghe 
aldos, Gije 
aldw, eitel 
atwa, Seim 
alddos, See 
aluy, Ehe, ewig, fe 


dkawa, \ ge: 
a&Kxavos, }Sipve 


dkaoros, 
iraoree. \ ahorn 
axn, Art 

dls, Gd 

ak moor, Hammer 
dKovw, Pi 


&xpos, Mhre 

tt 
Atti 

a 74, fing 


dxov, Hhre 
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TO THE WORDS QUOTED FROM GREEK, LATIN, ITALIAN, FRENCH, 
AND ENGLISH, SHOWING THE GERMAN WORD UNDER 
WHICH THEY WILL BE FOUND. 


GREEK. 
(Old, Middle, and Modern Greek.) 


ardBacrpor, Ulabafter 
arelpw, Salbe 

ddevw, verlieren 
adkvov, Sdhwalbe 
aos, elend 
ddpenrxvaxd, Winanad) 
&Xoxos, lieger 


| dds, Sals 


ddaos, Wald 
&uabos, Gand 
dudpa, Meer 
dudpakoy, Maforan 
duaw, mahen, Mahd 
G&uBporos, Mord 
auédyw, melfer 
devas, jatt 

dun, Ohm 

dunrtos, Mahd, mahen 
aunros, Mahd 
dpvydarn, Mandel (2) 
d&uvror, Amelmehl 
aul, bei, um 
dupnrKn, Lidt 
*Avyluapos, Meer 
dupopd, Eimer 
dup, beide 

avd, an 
dvaxwpnris, Einfiedler 
avodva, fiif 
avdpdrodov, Kebfe 
dvewos, anden 
dveyids, Neffe 
dvev, ofne 

avO pndwy, } Drohne 
avOphvn, 

dyioov, Unis 

dvrl, ante 

dyvdpos, Otter 
aéivn, Uxt 


&Ewv, Adfe 
Garedos, Fell 
arnvys, giiunent 
amd, ab 
arobnkn, Bottid 
arohavw, Lohn 
apyés, flint 
&pyupos, Silber 
aphv, Ramme 
&pxros, Bar (2) 
apuos, WArm 
dpdw, Uer, Urt 
dpm, \harf 
apxt-, Er32 
apxiarpds, Wrst 
aoknO7s, Svade 
doTnp, dotpoy, Stern 
arpwos, Atert 
d&rpaxros, Dredjfel 
av ye, aid) 
avédver, wadfer 
axdrns, Adat 
d&xvn, Whue 

als, Uhfeite 
d&xos, Cidedfe zag 
&xvpov, Ahne 


Baty, tommen, Kauz, fed 
Badrlfw, Ball (2) 
Barro, Armbruft 
Bdroapov, Baljam 
Bavavoos, Bihnhafe 
Barre, Bad 

Bodéw, Sift 

Bevdos, Kobe 
BypvadAXos, Beryll, Brille 
BiPrLa, Bibel 

Blos, ted, fommen 
Bloros, Bidw, tet 


Brérrw, 
Bron, 
BAAp, KSder 
BXlrov, Melde 
BonrBés, Bolle (1) Bwiebet 
BbuBvé, Bombafin, Bom- 
baft 
Bécropos, Furt 
BovBaros, Biiffel 
BovxdAcov, Botal 
Boukddos, halter 
Bovomwar, wollen 
Bots, Kuh 
Botrupov, Butter 
Bpéuw, brummen 
Bpéxw, Regen 
Bpdoyxos, Kraget 
Bpords, Mord 
BpdxGos, Kragen 
Bpdxos, Kring 
Bpvov, Kraut 
Bptrov, branen 
Bptw, Kraut 


Ore 2 | aug 


eee Birfe, Kiirfdner 
Bioocop, Kay 
Borirns, Pils 


yayypawa, Kanter (2) 
yatoov, yaicos, Ger 
yara, Mild 

yarayya, Galgant 
yauoal, Sant, 
yappnral, f Siefer (1) 
yadQos, yaurds, Riel (2) 
ye, aud, da 


, 
EVELAS. : 
tie > > Rinn 
yévetov, 
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yévos, Sind, Kned)t, 
Knabe, Heil 

ryévus, Kin 

yépavos, Kranid, Kraln 

yevo, fiefen, fauen 

ynpackw, Kranid 

ylyvouat, Rind, Knabe 

yeyvecka, tinnen 

yratKwua, \ ~ 

ayNabs, jeter 


disk: } ste 
1, 


ryNotds, Kei, Mein, Leim. 
yuk vppisa, Latribe 
yNUrrns, 

yrigavos, Filieber 
yrigu, 

yrAvSw, Kuce 

ye, | 
syvurrerely, f 
Ue) }-ronen 
yvurds, 

yovypos, Kanter (2) 


Knie 


youpos, Kamm, Kegel (1): 


Knebel 
yovu, Knie 
ypdow, terben, Grab 
ypaw, Kralle 
ypvsw, grunzen 
ypUrXos, Grille 
ypuméa, Krume 
ypumés, Kropf, frumm, 
Kriippel 
yourn, Kraut 
ypoy, Sreif 
yur, Rind, Knedht, fom- 
men, Braut, Weib 
yupow, Geier 
yowos, Sips 


Sdxvw, Zange, Keifter, 
rinnen 

OdKpu, Bahre 

Oaxturos, Dattel, Beh 

Saude, zahm 

Sapdoxnvov, ZBwetfde 

Savrds, diirr 

de, 31t 

detypua, Beiden 

Selkvume, zeigen. 

detrvov, Zeche 


Oekvds, fabt 


INDEX. 


dépkomat, 
Drade 
dépw, zehvert 
Ou-, zIvie- 
SudBodos, Teufel 
OlaraXros, -falt 
Ourddoros, =falt, falter. 
Olrrapuvos, Diptam, 
dlokos, Tijd) 
dlppos, Buber 


tradjtert, 


' dudKw, Jagd 


dory, Brweifel 
dokds, Zacen 
Sorex ds, Lang 
Sores, Kalb 
Sduos, Gaden, Zimmer 
Odpu, Teer 
50x77, Daube 
Spaxwv, Drage 
dposmos, treten 
Opis, Gide, Teer 
Svo, sive 

Ous-, 3¢t= 


é, fis) 

éap, Lenz 

&Bevos, Ghenbaum. 

éyyus, nal 

eyxerus, al 

éyxeoluwoos, Marder 

eye, id) 

édavdy, effer 

€dvov, Wittum 

Zdouar, efjen 

€5pa, Seffel 

éedva, Wittum 

oud, fiken, Seffel 

€0édwv, wollen 

é0viKGs, Deut}h 

200s, Gitte 

elkw, weigher 

eildtw, Welle 

elul (€orl), fein 

elut, geben, eilen, Gaffe 

elpyw, racen 

elpos, Wolle 

éxarov, hundert 

eke Mi } eatierge 

EKNELKTOV, 

éxupa, -ds, Sdwaher 

éddrn, Linde 

eagos, Hirjh 

Ehadpéds, gelingen, Leidt, 
Yungern 

€NaxUs, leidjt 

éenuwoovyy, Wlmofen 

éevGepos, Liederlich 

&redas, Elfenbein, Kamel 

éNixy, Salweide 

kw, Wolf 

Euucs, Wurm 


é\ros, 
Eddos, }eatte 


éurmis, Ymme 
éutdacrpoy, Pflafter 
oe 
év, évl, in 

évérw, fagen 

évvéa, neitt 

Ervum, Wefte 

&, feds 

éEdpurov, Gamt 
éds, fid) 

érlrXoos, Fell 
émloxotros, Bifhof 
érloramat, Verftand 
Erouat, He, jehen 
ros, evwahnent 
énrd, fieben 

page, Erde, Mhren 
épyov, Werk, wirken 
épéBwOos, Erbje 
épérns, Ruder 
épeTos, Ruder, Cide 
épevyw, vaufpern 


 &pev0os, rt 


épevdw, 

épevvdw, raitnein 
épéw, Wort 

&piOos, veiten 
éprov, Worle 
épuyn, vaufpern 
épvOpds, Lende. rot 
épvoliedas, Fell, vot 
é€pwn, Rirhe 
éorrépa, Weften 
€orepos, UAheud 
éomere, fagen 
éros, Widder 
érupos, Sitte 
Hvpevides, Drude 
éxtvos, Sgel 

éxw (toxov), Sieg 


fH ic 


Sevyrup, Joa 
ZLevs, Dienstag 
Fé, gaven 

§nréw, jaten 
SuyyBepis, Sngroer 
Svyov, garen, Joe) 
savy, Zone 


Hryeouat, fudjer 
HOomar, 

Hoorn, filf 
nods, 

nlOcos, Wittib 
Hos, Sone 
nuts, uns 
Hrap, Leber 


Ape, erft 

Frop, Ader, Wtem 
Arpov, Ader 

jos, Often 


| Oatpds, Shir 


Oddrw 
Gcdos, "| Dole 


Oapuvos, Sanne 

fap bees \ seit 
Od.poos, 

OéXw, wollen 
Oepuds, Barme, warm 
OnKn, Biede 
Onpraxdy, Theriak 
Als, Diine 

Adros, Dolde, Thal 
Op7vos, drihuen 
Opdvos, Shron 
Opdros, Traum 
Opwvak, Drohne 
Ovydrnp, Sodter 
Odvvos, Thunfijd 
Ovpa, Shitr 
Ovdpase, Diine 
Ovperpov, Thitv 
Ovpoos, Dorjde 
Ovpwy, Thitr 


iBloxos, Cibifd 
lyvia, Kuie 

ety, wiffen, VBerrveis 
die, fwiser 

idpdw, fisen 

ldpas, fawiben 
lévat, eilen 

ixpas, Seihe 

iuds, Gaite, Seil 
iwovid, Seil 

ves, Sefne 

ids, Gift, verivefen 
lrvés, Ofen 

Urmos, Heu, Rog (1) 
lornme, ftehen 

lréa, Weide 


Kayxacw, 
Kayxadraw, ptidern 
KayxA dso, 

Kaduela, Galmei 
Kabapds, Reger 
Katpds, weil 

KKK Gy, 

Kaxés, >| raten 
Kaddafeos, Salm 
kahéw, holen, Laden (2) 
KdAXos, KaNéds, heil 
KahvBn, heblen 
Kadvé, Keld) 
Kkanv0rrw, heblen 
Kaudpa, Kammer 
Kdwapos, Hummer 


Kdunros, Kamel 

Kduvos, Simmel 

Kdupapos, Summer 

kduver (Kapdvres), fter- 
ben 

Kdvaorpoy, Knajter 

KdvOapos, Kanne 

KavOos, ante 

KdvvaBis, Sattf 

Kdmpos, Saber, Haber- 
geip, Bod 

Kadtrav, Rapa 

Kapa, Sirn 

KdpaBos, Krabbe, Krebs 

Kdpdaov, Harz 

Kapdla, Herz 

Kapnvoy, Hit 

Kapkalpw, Surdjt 

- Kdpvov, Horn 

Kdpov, Rarbe 

kapmés, Serbft 

Kdpra, hart 

KdpradXos, \ Kratse (1) 

Kdpranos, fee 

Kaprepés, hart (1) 

Kacovw, Saute (2) 

hie } afte 

kavkloy, Gaufler 

Kapoupd, Kampfer 

Kkaxdfw, fidern 

KaxANE, Hagel 

Kaxpus, Haber 

KéyKet, Huger 

Kédpos, Beder 

Ketuar, Meft 

kelpw, {deren 

Keds, Hinde 

Kevravptor, tarfend 

KevTpow, Harder (2) 

Kepads, Sirf) 

Képas, Horn, Hirfdh, Mind 

Kepacéa, -id, \ a... 

Agee }sivia 

Képpa, Sherflein 

képvoy, Sirn 

KevOw, Hort, Hiitte 


Kkepary, Giebel, Kopf, 
Shader 

Kjos, Sof, Hufe 

Kipp, Hers 


KiOdpa, Bither 

Kuve Bape, Zinntober 
kivvapoy, Rimmet 
kiooa, Haher 

kloTn, Sifte 

klrpov, Qitrone 

Kix pov, Rider 
KAayy%, Klang, Flinger 
«\ddos, Holz 

xAéos, Leumund, faut 
krér7e, ftehlen, Gelidjter 


INDEX. 


KrAtuaé, lehnen (1), Leiter 
«rly, Xehne(1),fehnen(1) 
kNiver, Lehiren (1) 

kzola, Lehnen (1), Leiter 


‘KNeros, KALros, tehnen (1) 


«Nerds, Tehnen (1) 
Kords, Hal3 


eee fauter 
KUCH, 


K\urés, 

Khber, } tout 

Kvldn, Neffel 

K6Bados, Kobold 

koa, Hiren 

Koéw, fdyauer 

koirn, Kelt 

KéMros, Golf, wilben 

kbdgos, Golf 

Koun, Saar (2) 

kovidn, Ouendel 

Kévis, Honig 

kovls, kovldes, Riff 

komls, Sippe (1) 

korr@, Hauen 

Kopakivos, Raratfdje 

kopaé, Rabe 

Kopufa, Rots 

Reet, \ sien 

Kopvcow, 

Kopwyn, Nabe 

KOTEpos, wer 

Koréw, Sader (1) 

Kéros, Haver (1), nafs, Saf 

Kérus, Sader (1) 

Kpadalyw, raffelit 

Kpacrvés, Laufer 

Kpavlov, Sir 

Kparepés, } fart 

Kpatus, 

Kpéas, vol) 

Kpewavyupe, Ramen 

Kp.Oy, Serjte 

Kplvw, vein 

Kptds, Rind 

Kpokn, Roger 

Kpupos, Reif (2) 

KpuTTadtos, einzig 

Kpvmrn, Kuft, Grujt 

KUBos, Hiifte 

kvddvea, Quitte 

KUKXos, Rad 

Kupdriov, Sims 

KvuBos, Humpe 

Kuvmpos, Xupfev 

Kuptaxdy, Almosen, 
Samstag, Kirdje 

KUpte ENeloov, Leis 

Kvprn, -la, -os, Hitvde 

Kaos, Hort 

KUTOS, Haut 

Kupos, Sicer 

Kv@v, Hurd 


Kou, Heim 
Kwon, eben, Sippe (1) 


Gas, Let 

Adydny, Yeden (2) 

Aaynvos, -uvos, Legel 

haxigw, Seilag (2) 

Aaréw, Callen 

Aaprds, Lampe (1) 

Ads, Leen (2) 

amdpa, Leber 

Eye, Lefer 

Aetos, Leife, Sdleint 

Aelrw, Leihen, bleiben, 
Leib 

Aetxor, Leen (1) 

AExrpoy, Liegen 

Aérros, Laub 

eukés, Lidht 

Nx tegen 

Acapos, leife 

-Nlos, -Lid) 

Aralowar, Luft 

AyuAY, Leim 

uwala, -éa, Leine 

Alvory, einen 

Abra, fein, Leber 

Aurrapéw, bleiben, Leben, 
Leib, Hein 

Aurapys, leben 

Aurapds, bleiben, fein, 
Lever, Leber 

Altros, bleiben, Flein 

Nera, einen 

uxvevto, 

Nieves teen (1) 

AoBéds, Lappe 

Aoizros, Leihen 

ove, Laben 

oxéw, AOXos, Lieger 

Negerowat \ etucten 

Avylfw, Lode 

AVE, Luds, fHlaucten 

Avyos, Lode, Lard) 

Avydw, Lode 

AVGw, jGlucen 

AuKavOpwros, Werwolf 

AuKbrepdoy, Bofijt 

AvKos, Wolf, elf, Schaum, 
werfert 

Avpa, Leiter 

Avw, verliever 


payyavoy, Mange 
pata, Muhme, Mutter 
patowat, Dut 
Ho | ager 
puaxpos, 

Bako, Mohn 
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favdvas, Mantel 
MavidKns, Mahne 
Layvos, Lavos, 


wapatve, miirbe 

pedptup, -vprov, Darter 

parnp, Mutter 

mé, mein 

Béyas, grofs 

pméduuvos, 

pedomal, 

péday, 

MEOn, 5 

péebu, eB, YH 

perdu, welwy, minder 

MEOW, FHmelzer 

Meh, Mehltau, Honig 

évos, mahnen, Minne 

Mecodun, Gaden 

béoos, mitte 

phéotriroy, Mifpel 

perd, mit 

érpov, Mal, Mond 

pndowat, mefjen 

Knkdouat, mederit 

pjKewv, Mobi 

bLnXa, fhmal 

Leroy, Apfel 

pejv, Dtond 

LaTnp, Mutter 

paArpa, Mieder 

penrpvia, Muhme 

plyvupt, mifdert 

puxpos, Samad) 

ulrATos, Mebhltaw 

MiuvATKe,  malnen, 
Minne 

pmivOa, Mine 

puwupOa, \ 

puwia, 

ployer, mifden 

po Ods, Miete 

pulros, Samt 

powxds, Hure 

pPovaornptov, Mitujter 

povaxos, Mind 

povvos, Mabhne 

pas, Ntoos 

pvdwv, Moder 

pula, Ntoo8, Mite 

puKdouar, muden, nuten 

BON, CT aL, 

LORY, 

pros, 

pvpia, taufend 

vee 0 Legmeer 

KUpo, 

pts, Maus (1), (2) 

pudy, Maus (2) 

Laos, wus, mithen 

-pwpos, Marden 


mreffert 


ntinder 


mabhlen 


vapdos, Narde 
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vais, Siel (2) Nadhen, 
Narre 

B e Molt May } nefimen 

véwos, veLw, 

véopat, gertejet 

véos, Neu 

vérrodes, Neffe 

véprepos, Mord 

vepérn, Nebel 

végos, Rebel 

veppds, Jtiere 

véw, nahen 

vn- (vnxepdys), nein 

vHa, naher 

vymrns, witdjterit 

vATpov, nae 

ynis, Mate 

PAPERS: } nietern 

VNPY, 

pinto, Nix 

vida, vider, Sdnee 

vomos, nelmert 

vovva, Joune 

vooros, genefelt 

vorepos, voTéw, naff 

vv, Wut 

von, Sraut 

vov, nun 

woe, Nacht 

vuds, Sauer (2) 


ae bs, | fauet 


byxwos, 
Ses, } stage 


ddovs, Baht 

&fos, Aft 

ol, wel 

olda, wiffen 

olddw, i. 
oldu, atBos, tite 
olen, Vein 

dis, Ane, Sdhaf 
olpw, Weib 

OKT a, adjt 

oNlyos, faledjt 
OA\Kds, Holt 

Nos, felig, all 
ddr, Salbe 
6utxéw, Hure, Mift 
dulxrn, omlxrn, Mift 
omds, gleid) 


dupadds, Kuebel, Nabe, 


Nabel 
ouhn, fingen 
évivap, gdrnten 
évickos, Ajfjet 
dvoua, Name 
vos, Affet 
brvE, Nagel 
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d&0n, Ejde 

8rrdov, Waffe 

dbs, Saft 

dpdw, wahren, Welr 
2 ye0%s \ aaiten 
dpy.ov, 

dpéyo, Redjen, rvecen 
opuy, Sturm 

dpvis, Mar 

8poBos, Erbfe 

SApos, Avjdh 

dprvE, Habidjt, Waadyter 
dpvyuss, rideln 
bpusa, Reis (1), Roggen 
&pufov, Reis (1) 
Sppavos, Erbe 

bs, fidh 

8ados, Ut 

boca, erwihnen 
doce, Auge 

daréov, Bein 
daorpeor, Aufter 
o0ap, Cuter 

ovde, od)os, felig 
obpaybs, Simmel 
ods, Ohr, Oh 
dpbarpds, Auge 
éppvs, Braue 

dy, ermafnen 

8xos, Wager 


ma, Sater 
may, Fad 
mavevw, Petant 
Tmardun, fiihlen 
Tamas, Tamas, Pfaffe 
manna, Bater 
mamas, Papft 
mamupos, Papier 
mapa, verz, Pferd 
mapaddercos, Paradies 
mapoadss, Parder 
mapokla, Pfarre 
mdpos, vor 
maréouat, Futter 
maTnp, tneten, Vater 
maros, Bfad 
matpws, Better 
maxus, Bug 
maxvs, Badjbunge 
médn, Beffel (1) 
a €5tov, 
méfos, ts 5 
melOw, bitten 
melpa, Gefahr 
Teioua, binden 
médeELa, . 

Taube 


TENS, 


wéNha, 
mE aL, >t set 


méume, fiinf 


méumros, fiinf, Donner, 
Pfingtag, Gamstag 

mevOepds, binden 

mévte, fitnf 

TevreKkooT7y, Pfingften 

mémXos, Fell 

mérwv, Bebe 

mépa, mépay, fern 

mépdw, farzen 

mepl-, vev= 

mépkn, Forelle 

mepkvos, Sorelle, Spren- 
fel (2) 

mépvot, mépurt, firn 

méranos, | gubex 

TET AVVULL, 

meTomat, Feder 

meTpooéAwor, Peterfilie 

mrevkn, Fidte 

régprn, Pfingtag 

Tnyh, Bad 

andov, Pilot 

mXlkos, =lid) 

mnvlov, 


THVOS, *} sane 


Toros, Fils 

alurdnpt, voll 

mivw (rérwka), trinken 
mummlea, pieper 
mloupes, vier 

lav, Spek, Bier 
mrdAavor, Sladen 


-m\dovos, -falt, falter 
Trareta, Plats 
TAaTvs, Sladen, platt 
TEKM, fledter 

Téw, fliefen 

TAN yvUEL, Flegel 
TAHT, fludjer 

rly Bos, Klinte 
TOKH, TAOKOS, fledten 
TrvVa, Slut 

TrwTos, TAMW 

moa, 

moln, ort 
Toktdos, Specht 

molvn, Sehime 

ToAtds, fabl 

modus, Felfer 
Tloduxparns, Mangold 
ToNvs, viel 

ToNUTAas, duldert 
ToNUTpHTOS, drehert 
Tourn, Bombaft, Pomp 
Topevaa, 

TopOuevs, + fahren 
mbpOjLos, 


mpi, Fare 
mépkos, Ferfel 
mOpos, fahren, Furt 
optus, Favre 
moous, Brat 
TOTEpOs, wer 
moTma, Braut 
Tous, Fup 
mpeoBvTepos, Priefter 
tpnow, braten 

mpd, verz, vor 
tpdbuos, Sitrft 
Tpoonvys, gouner 
tpwt, -ta, -vos, frith 
Trépts, Fart 
wrépva, Ferfe 
mrepov, Feder, Farit 
mrépvé, Floife 
mrbrov, Seder 
mv, {pete 

TOY AX OS, Tuy M7, Farft 
mudunv, Boden 
mvw, fart 

vip, Beer 
muvOdvow.at, bietcr 
mve, Fauft 

tvéls, Biidfe 

mvEos, Bitdfe, Buds 
mvop, faut 

mvos, Vieft 

Top, Feuer 

Tupyos, Burg 
mUpeOpov, Bertram 
mupads, Feuer 
Twéomat, Feil 
mOdos, Fobhlen, folteri 
Twos, Fup 


pddapros, 
hae, ym 


pads, Reif (1) 
pauph, pdppos, riimp- 
fer 

pamus, 
papdyn, 
padpavos, 
pagus, 
paxes, Ritcen 

péser, wirkert 
péuBouar, viimpfer 
péuBu, venten 

péw, Strom 

pee % | sport 
piyrwp, 

plga, Wurz, Rift 
pouBos, renter 
pomok, pomos, Wurm 
pdua, Riemen 

pvows, Strom 


Riibe 


odBBarov, Samstag 
odypa, Saum (2) 


odKkos, Gack 
odkxap, -ov, Buder 
odvrandov, Sandel 
odpd.oy, Sarderv 
capkopayos, Sarg 
cetcoruyls, Badhftelze 
onwEpov, heute 
onpikds, Seide 


ovyaw, ovyn, befdwidti- 


gen, fweigen 
civami, Senf 
olviwy, Bindel 
olvomat, {hwinden 
oxdsw, binten 
okardyn, fhaber 
oKamrrov, Edhaft (1) 
oKarre, {haben 
oKag.ov, Sweffel 
- oxadls, cxapos, Sdiff 
oKéerTw, fpahen 
OKTTT pov, Bepter, 

Shaft (1) 
oxhrwv, Shaft (1) 
oxid, Shemen, Sdein 
oxlumr, {dhief 
oxloupos, Cidhorin 
oxlrav, Sdeibe 
oxlpoy, fivmen, Sdein 
okotros, Sdheibe 
oxonzds, feel 
oxéros, Scatter 
oxdAov, Sdhener, Haut 
oKdTos, Haut 
oKOTTw, Shimpf 
oKwp, Hure 


opuepdaneds, : 
Sacpavie SAGmerg 


oe Xa, \eamien 
oun, 

ouvxw, SAHmaud 
o6Bn, Sd meif 
coudds, Sdwamm 
o7dOn, Spaten, Span 
oralow, Sporn 
omapves, {paren 
ordw, Gejpenft 
orelpw, fpaver 
orepxvos, 
omépXouat, 
oTdpvos, Stamm 
oravpos, Steuer (2) 
oréyn, Dah 
oréyw, Dag, deen 
oretpos, Stirte 
orelxw, ; 
orenedr, }eteis 
orédexos, Stiel 
oTé\Nw, Stelle 
oréuBu, ftampfer 
oréva, ftihnen 
orepeds, ftare 
oreplokw, ftehlen 


}pringen 
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orépipos, Stirte 
orépvoy, Stirn 

oTnAy, Stuhl 

orla, Stein 
ert en 

ortov, Stein 

aTéXos, Stelle 

oropua, Stimme [vupe 
oTOpevyUpL, See OTPWY- 
arbp0n, Sterz 
oTpayyaAn, Strang 
oTpevyouat, ftraudjelit 
oTpovOloy, : 
eisibes feteans (8) 
oTpupves, firauben 
oTpwvvumt, Streu, Stirn 
aTiXos, oTUw, Staude 
ov, du 

ovA\a BH, Silbe 
ouvTpHoa, drebert 

avs, Saw 

ctpap, fauber 

THPAAAY, fallen, falfd) 
oxédn, Bettel 

oxédos, Shag 

oxlfa, Sdeit, fheiden 
oxlfw, fxeiden 
oxwiaruds, Sdhindel 


rayyés, ftinten 

rawia, denen 

Takepos, tauen 

Tavads, dint 

Tdvuwat, dint, dehnen 

Tapold, Tapodbs, Darve 

Tdots, dehnen 

Tadpos, Stier, Riel (2), 
ftinten 

Te, nod (1), (2) 

réyy, tunfen, Biveble 

réyos, Dad 

rely, dehuen 

Telxos, Seig 

réxvov,Degen(1), gedeihen 

TEKT WV, Dahs 

TéNOos, gelten 

TeAwvioy, Zoll 

revO pnd wv, \ Drone 

TevOpnyn, 

Tévev, denen, Dohue 

Tee ree } ovefen 

TEPEW, 

Tépua, Srumm 

-TEpos, Hinter, vorder 

reopen) \ ame 

TET OM, 

récoapes, vier, Fehme 

TeTpaivw, dvehen 

THK, tauren 

tyrlkos, =Lidh 

rlOnuc (€0nKa), thun 
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Tikrw, Degen (1) 

Tlyw, Fehme 

Tipos, Seid) 

TAHMLOV, TAAvat, dulden 
76, dev 

Toixos, Teig 

ToKevs, TOKOS, Degen (1) 
ToAUdY, dulden 

Tévos, Donner, Ton 
TbEov, Dads 

ToTastov 

Towaten” \Sopas 
Topyos, Stord) 
Topvos, drehen 
Topuvn, Quirl 

-Tos, faut 

-Tpa, Blatter 
Tpdpcs, Darnt 
TpauNés, diirr 

Tpets, drei 
Tpéromat, dredfel 
Tphua, drehen, Darm 
Tpihows, Draht 
-Tpla, Leiter 
Tpijpys, Ruder 
Tpvydv, Droffet (1) 
Tpvs, Dre 

Tl, Du 

Tuyxdve, taugen 
TUAN, TUAOS, Daumen 
TUTTW, ftopfen 
TbpBy, Dorf 
Tupndés, dumm, taub 
TUX, taugeit 
TwOdw, Tadel 


bdpa, Otter 

Udwp, Waffer, Otter 
vids, vids, Sohn 

trLa, Sole (2) 

vrelp, vrép, liber 
Umvos, Sdlaf (2) Schwefel 
ts, Gan 

Ucowmos, Sfop 


thaivw 
A : } eben 
Ugos, 


paryetv, Bude, Baud) 
payds, Bue 
dalyw, bohnen 
paxéds, Bohne 
parayé, Balfen, Bohle 
papdw, bohren 
pacravés, Fafa 
packw, Bann 
Pavdos, bifje, fal 
PéBoua, beben 
Pépw, Bahre, bohren 
pevyw, biegen 
pnyds, Bude 

pnul, Bann 


Pbelp, POeipw, Laus 
pirpbs, Wiedehopf 
PreBorduor, Fliete 
prey, bleden, bleiden, 
Bilis 
PrE, bleen, Blig 
ppadrnp, Bruder 
Ppéap, Brunn 
dploow, Brei 
Ppvyo, braucn 
ppvvn, ppdvos, braun 
PvrH, bauert 
fvdrovy, Blatt 
Poor, banen 
poua, bauen, Baum 
pvots, bauen 
ptoxa, Baud 
pve, bauen, fein (2) 
puyw, bacen 


xalos, Ger 
xapépurrov, Kerbel 
xalpw, gern 
xapatdpvorv, Gamander 
Xapalunrov, Kamille 
Xavidve, vergeffen, gary 
xavdds, gary 

Lane. }sauinen 
xadvos, 

Xewd, gihnen 

Xela, Xeyuuwv, Winter 
xEALbviov, SHhelltraut 
xEw, giefer 

xqv, Gans 

xGEs, geftern 

XiALoL, taujend 

xT wy, Gaden, Kittel 
xAapds, gelb 

xAcaly w, 
xAcapds, 
xAbN, XAwpds, gelb 
xorépa, Koller (2) 
XA}, XOAos, Galle (1) 
xopdn, Korde 

Xopros, Garten, Gras 
XpEueOw, quam 
Xpbuados, gram 
xpvobs, Gold 

Xopma, giefen 

xupds, WldHimie 


} glimmen 


wirrakos, Sittid 
yorra, Floh 


drévn, Elle 
wv, Ci 

Gra, Auge 

Spa, Spos, Jabe 
wrewdy, rund 
axpa, Oder 


A 
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abbas, Mbt, Effig, Kette (2) 

abbatia, 2btet 

Abellanum, %pjel 

abrotonum, 2berratte, 
brig 

absida, 2bjcite 

abyssus, Itobistrig 

acciplo, 3 

accipiter, } gasiat 

acer, Whorin 

acetum, Gjjig 

achates, 2Adat ‘" 

acies, Ed, Cgge, Whve, 
At 

acre (vinum), Gffig 

acte, Uttid), Lattid) 

aculeus, {hve 

acus, Ihre 

ad, bi8 

adamas, Demant 

adspectus, fpahen 

Bavenite; } stcentenee 

adyventura, 

advocatus, Sogt 

aequus, eben, Che 

aes, Er3, Cijen 

aesculus, Gjde 

aestivale, Stiefel 

aestumare, Chre 

aeternus, Efe 

aevum, Ghe, ewig, Seele 

ager, Uder 

agere, Uder, Adfe 

agnus castus, feufd) 

agrimonia, 
nig 

ala, Udhfel, Deidfet 

alabastrum, Wlabafter 

alba, tbe (1) 

albula, 2llbe (2) 

albus, {ber 

alces, Elentier 

alere, alt 

Alisatia, } tei 

alius, 

allodium, 2f{fod 

almutia, -um, Miike 

alnus, Erle 

Alpes, 2lpe 

altare, 2ltar 

alter, ander 

alumen, {aun 

ama, Ohm 

amandola, Mandel (2) 

amaracus, Htajoran 

amare, ginnen 

amarellus, Ammer 


Opdermen- 
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LATIN. 


Comprising Old, Low, and Middle Latin. 


amarus, Umpfer 
ambactus, 2imt 
ambi-, bei 

ambire, twevber 
ambo, beivde 
amittere, meiden 
amnis, UWfer 
ampulla, Umpel 
amputare, inpjeit 
amylum, %Amelmehl 
an-, ait 
anachoreta, Ginficdel 
anas, Gnte 


amas crecca, 
anas quer- }Sviefente 


quedula, 
anceria, 
ancheria, stute (2) 
ancilla, Enfe 
ancora, 2Unfer (1) 
angelus, Engel 
angere, eng 
anguilla, 2al 
angulus, WUngel 
angustiae, 2itgft, eng 
angustus, eng 
anhelare, Gfjig 
anima, Zier, afnden 
animadvertere, 
eis 
animal, Zier 
animus, abuden 
anisum, 213 
annona, Ernte 
ansa, Oje 
anser, Gans 
ante, ant- 
antiae, Stir 
anus, Ntann, Hebantme, 
Mh 
aper, Cher 
apilum, Gppid 
apostolus, Bijdof 
apotheca, Bottid) 
apricus, aber (2) 
Aprilis, Upvil 
aqua, zaff, Wu, Wafer 
Aquae, Bad 
aquaeductus, 2AUb3djt, 
Mrdaude 
aquilegia, Aglei 
arare, Art, Wder 
arbalista, 2Urmbruft 
arbor, 2lber, Cjpe 
arca, Arde 
archangelus 
archi- - Yay 


Ber- 


archiater, ’ 

Archigenes, } tee 

arcora, Erfer 

arcubalista, Wrmbruft 

arcus, Pfeil, Erfer, Wrut- 
bruft 

area, Ur, Mhren 

argentum, Silber 

argentum vivum, 
Onedjilber 

aries, Rrahit 

aristolochia, Ofterluget 

armenius, Sermelin 

armus, 2rm 

armutia, DNtiite 

ars, Urt 

artista, Urzt 

arvum, %Xhven, Erde 

as, 23 

ascalonium, 
Sdalotte 

ascia, %Urt 

asellus, Gfel, 2ffel 

asinus, Gfel, Ygel 

asparagus, Spargel 

assis, Uf 

astracus, 
Gftvid) 

atramentum, Tinte 

-atus, GCindde 

audire, hiren 

augere, aud, Wuder 

augia, Wt 

Augustodunum, Diite, 
Baur 

Augustoritum, §urt 

augustus, Wuguft, aud) 

auris, Obr 

aurora, Often 

auscultare, hiren, Or 

avena, Hafer 

avis, Vogel, Gi, Strauf(3) 

avunculus, Gnfel (2) 
Oheim 

avus, Obeim 

axilla, 2Uchfet 

axis, Udfe 


Nfchlard, 


astricus, 


babuinus, Pavian 
baburrus, Bube 

bacar, Seder 

bacca, Beere, Bedeit 
baccalaureus, Sageftol; 
baccinum, Becert 
bacilletum, | Picel- 
bacinetum, f haube 
baco, Bade 


bajulus, ae Ballet 

ballivus, 

balneum, Gad i 

balsamum, Salfam 

balteus, Belt 

bandum, Banner 

barba, Sart, Barte (1), 
(2), Bade (2), Barbe, 
Barbier, Lende 

barbarius, Barbier 

barbarus, brav 

barbellus, Barbe 

barbus, Barbe 

barca, Barfe 

barcanus, Sardjent 

barica, Barfe 

baro, Baron 

barracanus, Serta 

Batavia, 2 

Baunonia, Bohne 

bedellus, Biittel, Pedell 

bellum, 2ywift 

benna, Bente 

bersare, birfder 

beryllus, Beryl, Brille 

beta, Beete 

betonica, -ula, Bath- 
engel 

bi-, 3iiez 

biber, Biber 

bibere, Bier 

biblia, Bibel 

Bibracte, Biber 

bicarium, Seder 

bidellus, Bedell 

bilix, 2Bwillid 

billa, Bit 

birretta, ee 

birrum, vas, }Bawett 

bisamum, Bifam 

biscopus, Bijdof 

bitumen, Sitt 

blaterare, plaudertt 

blundus, blond 

boja, Boje 

boletus, Pil; 


bombyx, ombajin, 
Bonrbaft 

bos, Xu 

braca, Brid) (3) 

bracellum, 

brachiolum, }sorccet 

brachium, rebel, 
Brajfe 


breve, brevis, Svief 


Brigantes, -ia, 
Brigiani, Bets 


bubalus, Biiffet 
bucca, Bade (2) 
buccina, Pojatne 
buccula, Bucel (1) 
bucina, $ofaune 
bulbus, Bolle(1), 3:viebet 
bulga, Balg, Bulge 
bulla, Biff, Burle (3) 
Burgundiones, Berg 
burgus, Surg 
buscus, Buje 

bussa, Biife 

butina, Biitte 
butyrum, Butter 
buxus, Suds 


caccare, fade 
cadena, Mette (2) 
cadmia, Galimei 
caecus, blind 
caedere, fdjeiden 
caepulla, Ziiebel 
caerefolium, Sevbel 
Caesar, Raijer 
caesaries, Saar (2) 
cafura, Rampfer 
calamancus, Ralmant 
calaminaris, Galmei 
calamus, Salim, Sdatmet 
calare, hole 
calcare, Mabry, Kelter 
ealcatorium, 
calcatura, | sate 
es, } satbonnen 
caldus, 
calendarium, ®alender 
calidus, Kaldaunen 
calix, Lavde, Peld) 
calvus, taht 
calx, Ralt 
camamilla, Ramifle 
camelus, Kamel 
caminata, Kamin, Keime- 
nate 
caminus, Ramin 
camisia, Hembd, Kamijol 
camphora, Rampfer 
campus, Ramp, Kamp), 
Saf 
cancelli, -us, Rangel 
cancer, Rarfer (1), (2) 
canere, Hahn, Sdwait 
caniculus, Raninden 
canis, Hund 
canistrum, Snafter 
canna, Ranel, Kane 
cannabis, Sanf 
cannetta, Kanne 
cantharus, Sanne 
capa, Kapelfe (1) 
capella, ®apelfe (1), (2) 
capellanus, Kaplan 
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caper, Habergeif, Bod, 
Haber 
capere, eben, 
Habidt, hafden 
capillare, fall 
capillus, Saupt 
capito, Quappe 
capitulum, Sapitel 
capo, Rapaun 
cappa, Rappe 
captivus, Haft (2) 
captus, Saft (2), -haft 
capucinus, : 
capuchin: } eapuse 
capulum, Rabel 
capus, Habidjt 
caput, Haupt, Kappes, 
Laub 


Haben, 


‘carabus, Groppe, Krabbe 


carbunculus, Rarfuntel 
carcer, Rerfer 
cardus, carduus, Sarde 


carere, Haar (2) 


careum, Sarbe 
carpere, Herbjt, Karpfen 
carra, Ravvei 
carruca, Rard) 
carrus, Rard), Karve 
cartusia, Rarthauje 
carus, Hive, 3avt 
caseus, -ius, Staje 
cassis, biiten 
castanea, Naftanie 
castigare, fafteien 
castus, feufd) 
catapulta, Bolg 
catena, Sette (2) 
catillus, Rejfel 
catinus, Reffel, Ygel 
cattus, Rabe 
Caturiges, Saber (1) 
caulis, Soft 

caupo, faufer 

causa, causari, fofert 
cavea, Rafig, Kae 
cavere, fdjauen 

cavia, Kafig 

cedrus, Zebder 

celare, helen 

cella, Belle 

cellarium, Salt, Keller 
cellarius, } setney 
cellenarius, 

celsus, Salde 
cenialum, Zinbdel 
census, 3ins 

centa, Bent= 
centaurea, taufend 
centenarius, Zentier 
cento, Sader (2) 
centum, hunbdert 
cera, Kevjze 


ceraseus, Sirjde 

cerasum, Sivjde, 
Prlaume 

cerata, Rerze 

cerebrum, Sirn 

cernere, ‘tader 

cervus, Hivfd 

chamandreus, Gaman- 
dev 

chelidonia, Sdel{fraut 

cholera, Soffer (2) 

chorda, Sorbe 

chorea 8. Viti, Beits- 
tat; 

cicer, -a, Rider 

cichoria, Rider 

ciconia, Sager 

cicoria, Rider 

cinamonium, Zimmet 

cingere, : 

cingulus, } singe 

cinnabaris, 8innober 

circulus, Bivtel 

circus, Beir, Birkel 

cirrus, Sirje 

cis, heute 

cisimus, Biefel 

cista, Arde, Kijte 

cithara, Zither 

citra, Heute 

citrus, Bitrone 

Civis, Seirat 

clangor, Rlang, finger 

clarus, flar 

claudere, Sfaitfe, jdlie- 
ert 

claudus, Lahn 

clausa, 

clausarius, } aie 

claustrum, S{ofter 

clausula, Xfaujel 

clausum, Slanje 

clericus, $faffe 

Siena tebe (1) 

clocea, Glode 

closum, Sfanje 

cluere, Laut 

clusa, 

clusinaria, +} Rlauje 

clusus, 

cochlear, {éffel 

cofea, Ropf 

cognomentum,  eut- 
mmtnd 

cohors, Garten 

coleus, Hode 

coliandrum, Soriander 

colis, Rohl 

collarium, Soffer (1) 

collis, Salde, Holm 

collum, collus, $al8 
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coma, Saar (2) 
combrus, Summer 
comes stabuli, Dar- 
fall 
commendator, Somtur 
communis, ein, Meiueid, 
gemein 
companio, Rumpan 
compater, Gevatter 
compes, Sefjel (1) 
complere, volt 
con-, ge=, Ganerbe 
conila, Outendel 
conivere, neigen 
conscientia, Gerwiffer 
consolida, Giinfel 
conspicere, fpahen [(1) 
constare, Roft,(1), foften 
contra, Gegend 
contrafactus, 
bunt 
conucula, Suntfel 
corivenire, bequtett 
copa, Stufe (2) 
copula, Soppel 
copulare, fuppeln 
coquere, fodjen, Studer 
coquina, Siide 
coquus, RKudjen, Rod) 
cor, Herz, 
coracinus, RKaraufde 
corallium, -ius, Rovalle 
corbis, Rovb, Reff (1) 
coriandrum, Sorviander 
cornix, Rabe 
cornolium, Sornelfe 
cornu, Horn 
cornus, Stornefle 
corona, Stroie 
coronare, friien 
corpus, Sirper 
cortex, Sort 
corulus, Sajel 
corvus, tabe 
costa, Roft(1), Piijte 
costare, foften (1) 
costurarius, Stiifter 
costus, Soft (1) 
cotagium, Sot (1) 
cotonea, Quitte 
cotta, Roke, Kutte 
cottanum, Ouitte 
cottus, Rutte 
coxa, coxim, Sedjfe 
crabro, Sornifje 
eras, gefterit 
crates, Rorn, Hiirde 
erecca, victente 
crecopulus, Rofrdom- 
mel 
cremare, Herd 
creta, Xreide, Seide 


funtter- 
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creteus, Rader 

cretobulus, tohrdom- 
nel 


cribrum, rein, Reiter 

crimen, Yeumind 

crispus, fahf 

croca, 

croccia, 

crocea, -us, 

crucca, 

crucea, -us, 

crudus, rob, Itaude 

cruentus, Raude 

cruor, Saude, roh 

crusina,-inna, \ Siivfd- 

crusna, ner 

crusta, Strufte 

crux, Bims, Keli, Trews, 
Sitfter 

crystallus, Sryftall 

cucina, Siide 

cuculus, Kudud, Gard) 

cucurbita, Sartoffel, 
RKiivbis 

cucurum, Rider 

culcita, Riffen, wilben 

culleus, Seffe 

culmen, Salim, Solm 

culmus, Salut 

cum, ge- 

cumbia, Stumpf 

cuminum, Simmel 

cunctari, hanger 

cuniculus, Kaninden 

-cunque, irgend 

cupa, Kopf, Kuppe, Ka- 
pelle (2), Riepe, Ritbel, 
Kufe (2) [Kitbel 

cupella, Sapelle (2), 

cupellus, Sibel 

cuper, Kupfer 

cupere, hoffen 

cupla, Roppel 

cuppa, Ropf 

cuprum, Rupfer 

currere, Sof (1) 

curtus, fur, Sdurz, 
mager 

curvus, Siirbe 

cussinus, Siffer 

custor, Sifter 

custos, Siifter, Haus 

cutis, Saut 

cyprium, Kupfer 


Kriide 


dactylus, 2Uttid, Dattel 
dama, Dambod 
damascena, Zwetfde 
damnare, vevdammen 
decanus, Dedjant 
decem, 3eh1 

decorus, gier 


decuria, Deder 
decus, Zier 
defrutum, braiter 
delere, tifgen 
delirare, irre, 
Tehren 
dens, Zahn 
densus, Diirr 
derbiosus, Zitterod) 
deus, Gott 
dexter, redt 
diabolus, Seufel 
dicere, zeigen 
dictare, didjten 
dies, Morgen (2), Tag 
dies Lunae, Montag 
digitus, 2c 
dignus, Seiden 
discus, Zifd 
diurnalis, Morgei (2) 
-do, 31 
doceo, doctus, gelelrt 
domare, 3afmt 
domina, Dambrett, Frau 
Dominica in Albis, 
Pfingften 
dominus, $rait 
domus, Dont, Zimmer 
draco, Drade, Ente 
ducatus, Sufaten 
ducere, ziehen 
ductile, Siifle 
dumus, 3aujen 
duo, Daud, 3ivei 
duodecim, Dugend 
durare, dauern (1) 


Gleife, 


ebenus, Gbenbaum 
ebur, €ffenbein 
edere, effet 
ego, id) 
electuarium, atwerge 
eleemosyne, 2U{nofer 
emere, nehmen 
emplastrum, $flafter 
encaustum, Tinte 
endivia, Endivie 
episcopus, Gottid) (Bi- 
{dhof) 
equuleus, folterit 
equus, foltern, 
Rof (1) 
errare, irren 
eruca, Raufe 
erugere, rdufperit 
ervum, Grbje 
esse (est), fein 
esus, effet 
et, oder 
examitum, Gamt 
excellere, Salm, Hal8 
exclusa, Gdjleufe 


Her, 


excurare, {djeuerit 
exoticus, Zote 
expendere, 
Spende 
extendere, Gtanbdarte 


Speife, 


faba, Bohne 

fabula, Fabel 

facere, Heber, thun 

facula, Fadel 

fagus, Bude 

falco, Falte 

faldistolium, 

faldistorium, } yes 

fallere, falfen, 
feblen 

falsus, falfd 

falx, Falfe 

far, Barn 

fari, Bann 

fasianus, Fafon 

fastidium, garftig 

fastigium, Borjte 

fatum, ee 

faux, Sdlaud 

favonius, Sihnu 

favus, Wabe 

fax, Fadel 

febris, Gffig, 
Bieber 

fel, Galle (1) 

felix, Bilfentraut 

fenestra, Fenjter 

feniclum, 

-culum, Perdel 

fenuclum, 

feria, Feier 

feriae, Feier, Veete 

feriari, Seier 

ferire, Bar (1) 

fermentum, Sarme. 

ferre, Sabre, gebaren, 
bohren 

fertilis, gebaven 

festum, %ejt 

fiber, Biber 

ficus, Seige, Feigwarze 

fidere, bitten 

fieri, fein 

figulus, . 

figura, }seig 

filix, Bilfentraut 

filtrum, Sil; 

fimbria, ¥ranfe 

findere, beifen, Beil 

fingere, Teig 

finire, fein 

fistula, Giftel 

fixus, fiz 

flado, Sladen 

flagellum, #legel 

flagrare, bleden, flacern 


falfd), 


Sieber, 


flamma, flammen 
flare, blahen 
flasea, -o, Flajde 
flavus, blaw 
flere, bellen 
flexus, Fledfe 
fligere, blauen 
floccus, Slode 
florere, Blume, Bluft 
florinus, Florin 
flos, Bhume, Florin 
floscellus, %lo3tel 
forare, 
focarius, - Sader 
foculare, 
focus, Fader, baer 
fodere, Bett 
foeniculum, Fendet 
folium, Blatt 
follis, Balg 
forare, bohren 
fores, Shir 
foresta, 
foris, } sore 
forma, form 
formica, 2Mmeife 
formula, %ormel 
formus, Sarme, warm 
fotrale, Futteral 
fraces, Sreber 
fragrare, Brace 
framea, $ranfe 
frangere, breden 
frater, Bruder 
fremere, Greme, brum- 

men, grant 
frendere, Grand, Gerjte 
frigére, branen 
frigére, friever 
frons, Braue 
fructus, Rrudjt 
nee si } oeausjen 

4 

fugere, biegen 
fuisse, bauen 
fulgur, Slit 
fulica, Beldje (2) 
fulmen, Slit 
fundere, giefen 
fundus, Boden 
fungi, Baud 
fur, Srettdhen 
furca, $urfe 
furere, Thor (1) 
furetum, -us, | $rett- 
furo, den 
furvus, Gar (2) 
fusilis, Fufel 
fustis, Baufd) 
futurus, bauer 


gabalus, Gabel 


x 


x 


gaesum, Ger, Kaijer 

galanga, Galgant 

galatina, Gallevte 

galeta, Gelte 

galla, Gallapfel, Galle (2) 

gamandraea, Gamander 

ganta, Gans 

gelare, Gallerte, falt 

Bo pate 

gelu, ; 

gena, Rinn 

genista, Ginft 

gens, Sind 

gentilis, Gejdledt 

genu, Knie 

genuini (dentes), Rin 

genus, | Sind, Snabe, 

gignere, J Rnedjt, Heil 

glaber, glatt 

gladius, Xfof 

glesum, Auer, 

Vernftein 

glis, Xlette 

globus, Solben, Knauel 

glocire, Glude, ude 

glomus, Snauel 

glubere, flieben 
luere, rs 

Pane } sniiuet 

elas; } ste 

gluten, 

(g)noscere, finnen 

gradus, Srabd 

Graecus, Raifer 

gramen, Gras 

grandis, grof 

granum, Korn, Gran 

graphium, Gviffel 

griphus, Greif 

griseus, Greis 

grossus, Grofder 

grunnire, grungzer 

grupta, Gruft 

grus, Rranid, Krahn 

gula, Keble 

guasdium, Waid 

gubernare, jdalten 

guerulfus, Wertwolf 

gurges, Rolf 

gurgulio, Gurgel 

gustare, fiefen, fofter (2) 

gustus, fiefen 

gypsum, Gips 

gyrare, Geier 


Glas, 


habere, haben, 
heben, hinter 
haedus, Geif 
halec, Saving 
hamus, Samen 
hariolus, 


haruspex, } Garn 


-haft, 
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hasta, Gerte 

hederacea, Sebdevid) 

helvus, gelb 

heraldus, Serold 

Hercynia, Serg 

heri, gefterit 

hiare, gahnen 

hic, m1 

hiems, Winter 

hilla, 

hira, }amn 

hiscere, ganen 

Hispanum (viride), 
Gritnfpan 

hoc enim est corpus 
meum, Hofuspofus 

hodie, heute 

holeas, Holt 

homicida, Bapft 

homo, Sraut, man 

hora, Uy 


\hordeum, feserte 


horrere, 
horridus, garftig 
hortus, Garten 
hospes, Gaft 
hospitale, Gpital 
hostia, 

hostis, } at 
humlo, 
humulus, } Sopfer 
hupa, 
hysopum, Sfop 


ibiscum, Gibijd 

id, er 

imperator, Raifer 
implere, voll 
imputare, impfer 
in, in 

in-, = 
incensorium, 3iinden 
inclutus, laut 
incubo, Saufe 
incus, %Xmbof 
inferior, 
infra, 
infundibulum, Sridter 
ingimus, Winter 
insece. 

insectiones, } fagen 
insistere, inftandig 
instigare, fteden 
insula, Qnjel 

intibus, Endivie 
intrare, entern 
invenire, finden 

ire, Gaffe, gehen, eifen 
is, ev 

ivus, Gibe 


} unter 


Januarius, Yanner 


jecur, Leber 
joculari, Gautler 
jocus, Sufs 
jubilare, jubeln 
jugerum, Saudert 


ugum, 

cite } 308 
juniperus, Ginbeere 
Jupiter, DienStag 
jus, Rafe, Yaude 
juvencus, 
juvenis, fis 


juventa, 


Tab? } ota 

labina, Latvine 

labium, Lippe 

labor, 2rbeit 

Laburdanus, fabberdan 

lac, Mild) 

lacerare, Sdjlag (2) 

lacruma, Zahre, Bunge 

lactuarium, Latwerge 

lactuca, WUttid, Lattid) 

lacus, Lace, Meer 

jagene. roene \ aeget 

agona, 

laicus, Laie 

laisius, cifte (2) 

lallare, Laffer 

lambere, Lippe, Luffel 

lampetra, : 

lampre sy gampeete 

lancea, Lanze 

lapatica, 

lapatium, }attid 

laptica, 

laqueus, fat 

larix, Larde 

larva, farve 

lassus, Lag, Laffert 

laterna, aterne 

latinus, Lateinijd 

lattica, -uca, Lattid) 

laubia, Laube 

laurus, forbeer 

lautus, Lauter 

lavare, Yaben, Large 

lavendula, Lavendel 

lectus, Tiegen 

lefa, fehne (2) 

legere, lefen, Redjer 

lenis, find 

lens, Linfe 

lentus, lind, Linde 

leo, Lite 

levis, Leidt, Leife, Runge, 
Sdhleim 

libens, Lieb 

liber, Ledig 

libido, fieb, Lob 


libum, ebfidjen 

licium, Dvillid, Lilie, 
Like 

ligusticum, Liebftiel 

lilium, Lilie, Rofe 

lima, : 

lime, pediteim 

limus, Gdjleim, ehm, 
Leint 

linea, Lilie, Linie, Leise 

linere, Sleijter, Leim 

lingere, eden 1 

lingua, leden, Bunge 

linquere, Leigen, bleiben, 
Leib 

linum, einen, Leine 

liquiritia, fatvige 

lira, Yehren, irre, Gleife 

lolium, Lold 

longus, Yang 

lora, Lauer 


lubere, \ .; 

Tubiae Sieh Lob 

lubricus, Gdjfeife, 
Sadhlupf 


lucere, Lidjt, Lohe (1) 
lucerna, Salt, Lidjt 
lucidus, Lidt 
lucrum, Lohit 
Lugdunum, 
Bait 
lumbus, Lende 
lumen, Lidjt 
luna, Laune, Lidt, cf. 
Montag 
lupus, Wolf, Shaum 
lutum, fetten 
lux, Gidt, Lode (1) 
lycoperdon, Sofft 
lycopodium, Sarlapp 
lyra, Leier 


Diine, 


macarellus, Dtafrele 
macellarius, 
macellum, sre bger 
macer, maget 

macula, Mafel 
magister, Meifter 
magistratus, Cindde 
major, Majoran, Meier 
major domus, Meier 
majoracus, }majoran 
majorana, 

Majus, Mai 
maledicere, malebdeien 
malum, Apfel 

malus, Maft (1), Neft 
malva, Malve 
mancipium, Rebfe 
mancus, mangelit 
mandala, Mandel (1) 
mane, Morgen (1) 
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manipulus, volf 
Mannus, Dtamt 
mansio, Mef- 
mansionarius, f 1ev 
mantellum, Mantel 
manus, Mund (2) 
maquerellus, Mafrele 
maragium, Norajt 
marca, Mart (2) 
mare, Maft (1), Marfd, 
Meer 
marga, margila, Mergel 
margo, Mart (1) 
miariscaleus, Mavfdhall 
mariscus, Nar{h 
marmor, Ntarmel 
marscallus, Marfdatll 
martes, Dtarder 
Martius, Divs 
mertus, Hiarder 


eae Marter 

martyrium, 

maserini (scyphi), 
Majer 


massa, Maffe, Nefjing 
mater, Ntutter 
matratium, Natrage 
matrina, Bate 
matrix, Nieder 
matta, Matte (2) 
mattina, Mette 
mattus, matt 
matutinus, Mette 
Maurus, Mohr 
medicus, 2r3t 
medius,  Sefannioft, 
Mitte 
mejare, Mift 
mel, Mehltau, Gonig 
meminisse, \ mahnen, 
mens, Minne 
mensa, Speife 
mensis, Ntond 
menta, mentha, Mine 
mentiri, Neineid 
mentum, Mund (1) 
mercatus, Ntavrft 
mergere, tart (3) 
merula, %Umfel, Sdjmerl 
mespila, Mijpel 
metere, Natte (1) 
metiri, Nal (1) meffer 
meus, mihi, meit 
milia, Meile, taufend 
mingere, Mift 
minimus, minder 
minium, Mennig 
ee, | minder 
minuere, 
miscere, mifden 
miser, ) barm- 
miseri, f herzig 
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misericordia, \ barm- 
-cors, Herzig 
inodius meffer, Neve (2) 
modus, Daf, meffer 
molere, mahlen, mahnen 
moenia, Mund (2) 
mola, Mithle 
moles, miihen 
molina, Mithfe 
molinarius, )titfler 
moliri, mithen 
mollis, mild 
monachus, Mic 
monasterium, Ntitnfter 
monere, mahnen, Dtinne 
moneta, Mtiinge (1) 
monile, Méabhne 
monstrare, Ntufter 
mopsus, Ntops 
mordere, Sdmevz 
mordrum, 
mori, 
mors, 
mortuus, 
mortarium, 
Mivtel 
morum, morus, Pffai- 
me, Ntaulbeere 
Mosaetra- } Trithter 
jectum, 
muffula, Muff (1) 
mulctra, Mulde 
mulgere, melfen 
mulus, Maul (2) 
munire, Mtund (2) 
murmurare, murmeln 
murus, Ntater 
mus, taus (1) 


musmon- 
he 


Ptord 


Mirjer, 


tanus, 3 
a tier 

musmontis, 
musculus, Maus (2) 

Marjdel, Mustel 
muscus, Hio08, Mohv 
mustum, oft, Ptojtert 
muta, Naufe, Pant 
mutare, Ntauje, Mutter 
mutilus, Sammel 


nancisci, gemtg 
nardus, Yarde 
nare, Ytatter 
nares, Jtafe 
nario, arr 
nassa, Jtets 
nasus, Jtaje 
natare, \ Natter 
natrix, f 
natus, alt 
navis, Riel (2) Nadjen, 
Nae 
ne, nod (2)un-, nein 


ne-, tei 
nebula, Nebel 
nectere, Yejtel 
nefas, nei 
nefrones, Nieve 
nemus, itehmen 
nepos, Neffe, Midjte 
neptis, Nidjte 
neque, nod) (2) 
nere, naher 
nervus, Jterb 
mires | neigen 
nictare, 
nidus, Yeft, Meftel 
ninguere, Sdee 
niti, Neid 
nitidus, nett 
nix, Sdjnee 
nocturnus, niidtern 
nodus, Neftel 
nomen, Jtamen 
nona, Ytore 
nonna, Jtorine 
nos, ums 
noscere, fiintett 
noster, 1118 
nota, Yote 
notio, } i 

Omen 
notus, 
novem, twit 
novicius, Jtovize 
novus, tet 
nox, Yadht 
nudus, nadt 
nunc, nun 
nurus, Sdnur (2) 
nux, Nup (1) 


oblata, Oblate 

oblongus, ablang 

obscurus, Sdjeuer 

occa, Eqge 

occulere, hehlen 

ochra, Oder 

octo, adt 

oculus, Muge 

offendimentum, binden 

offerre, opfern 

oleum, Of 

oliva, Olive 

onocrotalus, Rof}rdom- 
mel 

operari, \ ., 

opus, | itn 

orbus, Erbe 

ordalium, Uvrtel 

ordinare, : 

ordo, }pupen 

organa, -um, Orgel 

oryza, -on, Reis (1) 

os, Bein 


ostrea, ostreum, Aufter 


ovis, Wue, Sdhaf 
ovum, Gi 


pactum, -us, Padjt 
paganus, Heide 


palafredus, \s Ferd 


palafrenus, 
alantia, -um, 
Sains pint 
palatium, Palaft, Pfals 
alenca, -um, 
Palicluvel Brat 
alleo, pallidus, faht 
palma, fiiffen, Palme 
palus, Pfahl, Pfubl 
pancerea, Panzer 
pangere, fangeit 
pannus, Fahne, Pfand 
panther, -a, Panther 
papa, Papft, Pfaffe 
papaver, Noh 
papio, Pavian 
appa, 
ave, ¥ BOPPe 
papula, Pappel (1) 
papulus, Bappel (2) 
papyrum, Papier 
par, Paar 
paradisus, Paradies 
paraveredus, Pferd 
parcus, Pferd) 
ardalis, : 
af ts parte 
parifredus, Pferd 
parochia, 
parochus, 
paroecia, 
parra, 
parricus, Bferd 
pars, wider 
passer, Spats 
pastata, Baftete 
pater, fneten, 
Pate 
patere, Fader 
patina, Sfanne 
patrinus, Pate 
patruus, Setter 
pausa, Pauje 
pavo, Bfaw 
pax, farngeit 
pecu, : 
peculium, }siep 
pecunia, Bieh, Saat 
pecus, Biel) 
pedellus, Pebell 
pedere, Gift 
pedica, Feffel (1) 
pelicanus, Gelifan 
pellicia, Pelz 
pellis, Fell, belzen 
pena, Pein 


Pfarre 


Vater, 


Xx 


penicillus, Pinfel 
penna, Feder, Finne (1) 
pennale, Sennal 
pentecoste, Pfingften 
pepo, Pfebe 

perca, Barfd) 
peregrinus, Pilger 
perferre, dulden 
periculum, Gefahr 
peritus, fahren 
perna, 5 

pernig, }Berfe 
persicum, Pfirjid) 
perula, Berle 

pes, Sup 

pesna, Sinne (1) 
pestilentia, Peft 
pestis, Peft 
petrosilium, Peterjtlie 
Petrus, Beete 
phlebotomum, Flinte 
pictor, Feile 


Pree beet 


picus, 
pila, ane wpreitet 


pilarius, 
pileus, Sik 
pilula, Bille 
pilum, feil 
pilus, Sil 
pimpinella, Bibernetfe, 
Pimpernelle 
pingere, Geile, Finger, 
Spedt 
pinna, Finne (1) Foffe, 
Pim 
pinsellus, Pinfet 
pipa, Pfeife 
pipare, Pfeife, pieper 
piper, Pfeffer 
pipinella, Bibernelfe 
pipita, Pips 
pirum, Sirne, Bflaume 
piscis, Sifd, Ginne (1),. 
Maft (1) 
pisum, Grbfe 
pituita, Pips 
pix, Ped) 
placenta, flad 
plaga, —fladh, 
Placer 
planca, Plante 
plangere, ®legel, fluden 
planta, PBflange 
planus, flac, Slur 
plastrum, $flafter 
platea, Plat (1) 
platessa, Pfatteife 
Plautus, Fladen 
plectere, fledjter 
plegium, pffegen ¢ 
plenus, Sovn, voll 


Plage, 
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plicare, fledjten 
plorare, flemen 
Plotus, ¥laden 
pluere, fliefen 
pluma, $laum, fliegen 
poena, Pein, verpinen 
poeta, Bapjt 
poledrus, folterit 
pollere, viel 
pomarancia, Pomeranze 
pompa, ‘Sontp 
pomum, }ffaume 
ondo, 
Ponda, peru? 
ponticus(mus), bunt 
populus, Pappel (2) 
porea, Furde, Gleife 
porculetum, Furde 
porcus, Ferkel, Bard) 
porrigere, reden 
porta, furz, Bforte - 
porticus, Pforte 
portulaca, Burzel 
portus, Rurt, Port 
poscere, forfdjen 
posita, -us, Poft 
postellus, Pfoften 
postis, $fofter 
potio, Gift 
potus, trinfen, trunfeit 
pracambulum, $riamel 
praebenda, $Pfriinde 
praedicare, opfern, pre- 
digert 
praehendere, vergefjen, 
Preis 
praepositus, Bropft 
precari, 
preces, 
presbyter, $viefter 
pressa, Relter, Prejje 
pretiare, preijen 
pretium, $reis 
princeps, Pring, 
prior, 
priscus, -fvifd) 
prius, 
pro, vor 
probare, priifen 
ee } feagen 
procus, 
prodigium, Zeidjen 
propago, propfeit 
propheta, Papjt 
proponere, ‘Sropfert 
propositus, Sropjt 
provenda, $fritnbde 
pruina, frieven 
prunum, $jfaume 
prurire, frieven 
psittacus, Sittid) 
pugil, Fauft 


} reagen 


pugio, Farjt 
pugna, 
raga, on fedjter 
pugnus, 
pulejum, Pole: 
pulex, lo 
pulletrus, foltern 
patlus, Bohlen 
ulpito, 
Pattaea }oout 


pulsare, 
pulsus, puts 


pulver, Sutlver y 
pulvinar, 


pulvinus, \ sping 
pumex, Sims 
puncta, Spund 
punctio, Bungen 
punctum, Spund 


punctus, foun t 
puntus, 


pupa, Puppe 
purgatorium, Fegefeuer 
purus, pur 
pus, faut 
putare, puter, 
putere, 
puteus, Pfitse, Srumn 
pyrethron, Bertram 


Kimpfen 


quaccila, Wadtel 
quadrum, -us, Quaber 
quantum, Gant 
quartana, Rartaune 
quarto, Ort (3) 
quattuor, werfen, Fohre, 
vier 
que, nod (1), (2) 
quercus, Fdhve 
querquedula, Sriefente 
querquerus, Furdt 
quietare, quitt 
quietus, weil 
quinque, fitnf, terfer 
quintinus, OQuentdjer 
quintus, fitnf 
quod, ter, tas 


rabarbarum, Rhabarber 
racemus, ojine 
radius, Rof (2), Rute 
radix, Rettid, Warr; 
radix barbara, \ Rbha- 
radix pontica, J barber 
raja, Rode (1) 
rancidus, ran3ig 

rapa, Rapunzel, Rithe 
rapicium, Raps 
rapidus, ‘atte 
raponticum, Rhabarber 
raptus, atte 

rapum, Iiibe 


rapuncium, } Rapunr 

rapunculus, gel 

rarus, vat 

ratio, Rede 

ratis, Ruder 

raudus, groft, 

rebus, Rebus 

rectus, vedjt 

reda, reiten 

regere, redjt 

regius, reid) 

regula, Regel 

relinquere, eigen 

reliquus, 

reminisci, 
Minne 


mabhnent, 


_ remus, {tider 


renta, tente 

reri, Rat 

res, Rebus 

respondere, fd viveit 

reubarbarum, | Itha- 

reuponticum, J barber 

rex, Reid) 

Rhaetia, Riefling 

rhopalici (versus), 
Knittelvers 

rhythmus, Reim 

rigare, Regen 

risma, Ries 

risus, Iteis (1) 

-ritum, Fut 

robigo, Roft (2) 

roccus, od 

rodere, Wiiffef 

rosa, Rofe 

rosina, Rofine 

rosmarinus, Rosmarit 

rota, Rad, gerade (2) 

rotula, -us, Rolle 

rotundusg, rund 

ruber, fende, Reiter, vot 

rubere, vot 

rubeta, %Aalraupe 

rubidus, vot 

rubigo, Roft (2) 

rubrica, rot, Rubrif 

ructare, raujpern 

rudis, 

ras, } 3°08 

rufus, rot x 

ruga, Runzel 

rugire, videlt 

ruminare, raujpern 

rumpere, Staub 

rupicapra, Gemfe 

rupta, Rotte 

ruptarius, Reuter 

rus, ftaum 

ruscus, Raufd (1), Rohr 

russus, Raufdgelb 

ruta, Raute (1) 
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rutarius, Reuter 
rutilus, rot 
rutta, Motte 


sabbati dies, Gam8tag 
sabellinus, 
sabellum, | gotet 
sabinus, Gebenbaum 
sabulum, Gand 
saccellum, Gedel 
saccharum, Zuder 
saccus, Ga¢ 
sacramentum, faderlot 
sacrista, Sigvift 
saeculum, Geele 
saevus, Gee 
sagire, fudjer 
ies eee }eaum (2) 
sagmarius, 
sagulum, Gegel 
sal, Galz 
salamandra, Galaman- 
dev 
salix, Galtweide 
sallere, Galz 
salmo, Galim 
saltare, Tanz 
salvator, Galbaber 
salvegia, : 
salvia, }eatoe 
sambuca, Gaufe 
samitum, Gamt 
sanus, Giihne, gefund 
stn }eaie 
sapere, 
sapo, Seife 
sapor, Gaft 
sarda, Garbdelle, Garder 
sat, ncaa jatt 
satur, 
satureja, Gaturei 
Saturni dies, Gam8tag 
sauma, Saum (2) 
saxum, teffer 
scabellum, Gdemel 
scabere, {daben 
scabinus, Sdiffe 
scalmeia, Gdalmei 
scamellum, Gdemel 
scancio, Sdent 
Scandinavia, u 
scandula, Sdinbdel 
scapellus, Sdeffel 
scaphium, 
scaphum, }ecsrter 
scapus, Sdaft (1) 
scarlatum, Gdarlad) 
scarleia, Gdjarlet 
scedula, Zettel 
scelus, Sduld 
sceptrum, Zepter 
schedium, Stizze 
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scindere, {deiden 
cindula, Sdinbdel 
scirpus, Sdilf 
sciurus, Gidhorn 
sclareia, Gdarlei 
Sclavus, Gtlave 
sclusa, Sdlenfe 
scola, Dom, Rofe, Sdule 
scorbutus, Gdarbod 
scribere, fdreiben 
scrinium, Sdrein 
scriptum, Gdjvift 
scrupulus, Strupel 
scrutari, Gdjrot 
scurare, {deuerit 
scutella, i 
scutula, Jee 
scutum, Gdeuer, Haut 
se, fid) 
sebum, Geife 
secare, Gige, 
feben 
secula, Gidel 
securis, Gage, Genfe 
securus, furs, fidjer 
sedere, Geffel, fiten 
sedile, Gattel 
Segestes, 
Segimundus, + Gieg 
Segiomerus, 
segrista(nus), Sigrift 
sella, Geffel, jitem 
semen, fae, Game 
semiplotia, Raden 
semper, Singriin, Siinde 
senatus, Gindbde 
senex, Genefdall 
senior, Senefdall, Serr 
pateatoe peinn 
sentire, 
sepelire, befehfen 
septem, fieber 
sequi, Seu, folgen, jeher 
sericus, Geide 
serere, fae 
seta, Geide 
sex, feds 
sextarius, Gedjter 
sibi, fid 
sidere, fien 
sigillum, Siegel 
signare, 
signum, 
silva, } ito 
silvaticus, 
sima, Sims 
simila, Gemmel 
similis, ; 
Sara ilere, pSteiGnee 
sinapi, Senf 
siniscalcus, Genefdall 
situla, Seidel 


Senfe, 


}eegen 


Slavus, Gfflave 

smaragdus, Smaragd 

sobrius, fauber 

socculus, Godel 

soccus, Gode 

socer, . 

socrus, }ecriger 

sol, Sonne 

solarium, Giller 

solea, Goble (1), (2), 

solidus, Gold [Gdwelle 

sollus, felig 

solum, Gaal 

solvere, verlieren 

somnus, Gdjlaf (2) 
SdHwefel 

sonare, Gdrwan 

sons, etn 

sonticus, 

sordes, {dwar 

soror, Gdwefter 

sparus, Speer 

spatium, fputen 

speculum, fpiahen, Spie- 
gel 

spegulum, Spiegel 

spensa, Speife 

spernere, Sleifter, vin- 
nen, Gporn 

spesa, Speife 

spicarium, Speidjer 

spina, Spilling 

spondere, fdwiren 

spuere, fpeien (Spott) 

spuma, Sdaum 

sputum, Spott 

squiriolus, Gidhorn 

stabulum,  tarfdall, 
Stavel 

stannum, Zinn 

stare, Stabel, ftehen 

status, Staat 

stella, Stern 

sterilis, Gtarte 

sternere, Streu, Stirn, 
Sturm 

stilus, Stiel 

stipes, fteif, Stift (1) 

stipula, Stoppel 

stiva, Steif 

strata, Strafe 

stridere, Strudel 

striga, ftreiden 


strigilis, Stviegel 


stringere, 
ftveiden 

struthio, Strauf (3) 

stultus, ftol; 

stupila, Stoppel 

stuppa, 

es } Stbpfel 


sturio, Stir 


Strang, 


nae 


sturnus, Star 
suadere, fii, {wager 
suasum, {dnar;, 
suavis, fiif 

subula, Gaule (2) 
sudare, fdwiten 
sudor, Sdweif 

suere, Gaule (2) 
sugere, faugen 

sulcus, Pflug 

sulphur, Gdjwefel 
super, itber 
superstitio, Wherglaube 
surdus, {djwarz 

sus, Sau 

sutor, Sdufter, Saule (2) 
suus, Sdrwefter, fid) 
syllaba, Gilbe 
synodus, femperfret 


tabella, Tafel 
tabula, Tafel, Sdjad 
tacere, tobi 
tapetum, Zeppid) 
taurus, Stier 
taxare, taften 
taxus, Dads 
tegere, Dah, 
Gewand, defer 
tegula, Biegel, Tiegel 
tellus, Diele 
telonium, off (2) 
temo, Deichjel 
templum, Sempel 
tempora, Gdjlaf (1) 
tempus, Ding 
temulentus, dadmifd 
tendere, dehnen, Belt 
tenebrae, ddmmern, 
ditfter 
tenere, denen 
tenuis, diint 
tenus, denen, Dohne 
terebra, drefen 
terminus, Srumm 
tertius, dritte 
testa, Ropf 
textus, Zert 
theca, Biedje 
theodiscus, deutfh 
theriacum, Sheriat 
thronus, Shroit 
thunnus, Shunfifd 
thyrsus, Dorje 
tincta, Tinte 
tingere, tunten, Ziwebhle 
titulus, Titel 
toga, Dad, Gewand x 
tolerare, puld 
tollere, pei ye 
tonare, Donner i 
tongere, diinten 


dehnen, 
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tongitio, biinfen 
tonitru, Donner 
tonus, Ton 
topazius, -us, Topas 
tophus, Tuff 
torcula, Torkel 
torcular, dredjfeln 
toreulum, Zorfel 
torquere,  dredjfeln, 
Bwerd- 
torrere, bdirren, Darre, 
garftig 
torridus, a 
torris, } darre 
tractare, tradten 
tractarius, : 
tractorium, sitter 
trahere, treidelit 
trajectorium, \ —.. 
trajicere, a 
trames, Darm 
tranquillus, teil 
trans, durd 
tres, drei 
tribus, Dorf 
trifolium, Sreff 
trilix, Driffid 
tripudium, Fug 
tristis, dreift, tapfer 
triumphus, Trumpf 
trna, Quirl 
trucca, Trube 
trudere, verdriefer 
truncus, Trube 
tu, dit 
tugurium, Dad 
tumere, Daumert 
tundere, ftofen 
tunica, tiindjem 
turba, Dorf 
turdela, Drofjet (1) 


ter 


abate, 2bt 

aceto, Ejjig 

agosto, Xuguft 
albaro, 2{ber 
albergo,, Hevberge 
alchimia, 2X{cimie 
alenare, Gfjig 
allarme, Warm, Larm 
alna, fle 
amascino, Biwetfde 
ambasciata, 2hmnt 
ancora, %ufer (1) 
aprile, Upril 
araldo, Sevold 
arancia, Pommeranyze 


Neher, 
twegelt 


turdus, Drofjef (1) 
turris, Surm 
turtur, Turteltaube 
tuticus, deutjd 


uber, Cuter 
ulmus, Ufme 


ulna, Eile 
Ultrajectum, Tridter 
umbilicus, \ Nabe, 
umbo, Nabel 


uncia, Unge 
uncus, Angel 
unda, Waffer 
unguere, life 
unguis, Jtagel 
unus, ei, gemein 
urceus, rug (1) 
urgere, iden 
ursus, Bir (2) 
urus, Mer 

uva, Eden 


vacca, Odjje 
vadere, twaten 
vadimonium, tvett 
vadum, water 

vae, web 

valere, walten 
valeriana, Saldrian 
vara” \ bat 
vallus, 

vannus, Wanne 
vas, wett 
vasculum, Slafde 
vastus, Wuft 
vates, Wut 

veiten, Weg, 
vehiculum, Wager 
velle, totter 


vellus, Wolfe, ¥lieg 

venari, Weide (2) 

venerari, Wahu 

venire, fommei 

venter, Wanjft _ 

ventilare, Wanne 

ventus, Wind 

Venus, tvohnen 

ver, Leitz 

verbum, ort 

veredus, Pferd 

vermis, Wurm 

verrere, tirr 

verres, Bard) 

verruca, Warze 

versus, Vers 

vertere, werbdet 

verus, twahr 

vesica, Wanft 

vespa, Wefpe 

vesper, Weften, Wherd 

vespera, Vejper 

vester, etd) 

vestigium, Steig 

vestis, Wefte 

vetula, Vettel 

vetus, Widder 

via, Weg 

vibrare, weifen, Wippe 

vicedominus, Bizdom 

vices, Wedfel, weidjen, 
Wode 

vicia, Wide 

videre, 1wvifjen, Berweis 

vidua, Wittib 

vigere, vigil, tveden 

villa, villare, Weiler 

villus, Wolfe 

vincere, Weigand 

vindemia, Franfe, Weir 

vindemiare, Wein 
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arciere, Satfdier 
argento vivo, Ouedjil- 
ber 
aringo, Ring 
arlecchino, Sarletin 
arnese, Sarnifd 
arraffare, 
arrappare, 
arrostir, Roft (1) 
asello, 2Uffel, Efel 
asino, Gjel 
aspo, Hajpe 
astracu (Sicil.) |... 
astregh ML, yeti 
astuccio. Staude 


} safer 


avorio, Elfenbein 


babbeo, 
a ets, jute 


babbuino, avian 
bacinetto, Pidelhaube 
bacino, Beden 

baja, Bai (2) 
baldacchino, Saldadin 
baldo, batd 

balestra, Urmbruft 
balsamo, Balfant 
banca, Gant 

banco, Sant, Bantett 
banda, Bande 
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vindobona, 

vindomagus, } Winter 
-nissa, 

vinitor, Winzer 

vinum, 


vinus, \ cits Wein 
viola, -etta, Beiden 


‘vir, Werwwolf, Wirt 


virga, Wifd 
viride Hispanum, 
Gritnfpan 
viridia, Wirfding 
virus, vevivejen, Wiefel 
Gift 
viscus, Miftel 
Visegothae, Weften 
Vistula, Weidfel 
vitis, Weide (1) 
vitrum, Firnis, Waid 
vitulus, Widder 
Vitus, Veitstan; 
vivarium, Weiher 
vivere, fed 
viverra, Gide 
vivus, fed, fontmen 
vocare, erwahnen 
vocatus, Vogt 
Voleae, twelfd, Falte 
volvere, Welle Se 
vorago, 
vorare, Omang 
vos, eid) 
Vox, erwa nen 
vulgus, Bolt 
vulpus, §uds, Wolf 


wambasium, Wams 


zeduarium, Zitwer 
zona, Zoe 
zucara, Buder 


bara, barella, Bahre 
baracane, Serfan 
barbio, Barbe 
barca, Sarfe 

basso, Baf 

basta, Baft 
bastione, ; 
bastire, }soei 
basto, Baft, Baftard 
beccare, : 
becco, | Bice 
benda, : 
pond®> _, pbinben 
bevero, Biber 
bezzo, Baten 
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bianco, blant 
biavo, blau 

bica, Beige 
bicchiere, Beder 
bidello, Pebdell 
bieta, Beete 
biondo, blond 
biscotto, Zwieba 
boccale, Pofal 
bordo, Borte 
borgo, Burg 
borragine, Boretjd 
borsa, Birje 
bosco, Bufd) 
bosso, Buds 
bossolo, Bitdfe 
bottega, Bottid) 
bozzetto, 

bozzo, spore 
bracciatello, Brevel 
bracco, Brace 
brache, Brudj (3) 
brando, Brand 
brodo, Brot 
bruno, braun 
brusco, bard 
bucare, baudert 
buccina, Pofaune 
se 
burro, Sutter 


cacio, Raje 
cadenza, Sdhanze 
cadém (Bologn.), Sat- 
daunen 
cafura, Kampfer 
camamilla, Ramifle 
camello, Kamel 
camera, Ranimer 
camerata, Ramerad 
camicia, Semd 
camminata, Remenate 
camozza, Gemfe 
campana, Gfoce 
canella, Ranel 
canfora, Kampfer 
cantaro, Zentner 
canto, Rante 
capuccio, 
Kapuze 
carato, Karat 
cardo, Rarde 
carpione, Rarpfen 
carvi, Rarbe 
castagna, Kaftanie 
cavezzone, Rappzaunt 
cavoli rape, Roblrabi 
cavolo, Rohl 
cece, Rider 
cedola, Bettel 
censo, 8in3 


Kappes, 


cerceta, Xriefente 
cerfoglio, Rerbel 
cesoje, Sere (1) 
cetera, Zither 
chioccia, \oruee 
chiocciare, 
chiostro, Xlofter 
chiusa, S{aufe 
chollera, ®olfer (2) 
cifra, Biffer 

cinta, Bent 
ciovetta, Sduhu 
cipolla, Siwiebel 
circo, 4 
Sireclo, pS 
ciriegia, Rixfde 
citra, Zither 

cizza, Bike 
codatremola, Badjftelze 
coltra, Roller 2 
composto, Sumpeft 
compra, Grempel- 
comprare, J mavft 
coniglio, Raninden 
conocchia, Kunfel 
contrada, Gegend 
coppa, Kopf 
coracino, Kararfde 
corniolo, Rornetle 
costo, Soft (1): 
cotogna, Ouitte 
cotta, Rot (1), Kote, Kutte 
cerescione, Srejje 
ereta, Kreide, Seide 


croccia, z 
Kritde 
crocco, } 
crompare,  Grempel- 
marft 


cucina, Siide 
cucuzza, Kiirbi3 
cuffia, Ropf 
cuocere, fodjen 
cuoco, Rod) 
cupola, Kuppel 
cuscino, Riffen 
cutretta, Bad)jtelze 


damasto, Damaft 
dannare, berdamment, 
danzare, Tan} 

dar presa, Preis 
dattilo, Dattel 
decano, Dedant 
desco, Tif 
diamante, Demant 
digrignare, greinen 
donna, §rau 
dozzina, Dugend 
droga, Droge 
druda, drudo, traut 


elmo, elm (1) 


empiastro, $flafter 
ermellino, Serimelin 


fagiano, Sajan 
falbala, $albel 
falbo, fabl 
falcone, alte 
faldistorio, fatten. 
fallire, fehlen 
falso, falfd 

fata, Fee 
favonio, %ihi 
feltro, Fil, 

festa, Feft 
fiadone, $faden 
fianco, %lanke, Gelent 
fiasco, Flafde 
fico, Feigwarze 
fiera, Feiev 

figa, feige 

fino, fein 
finocchio, Fendel 
finta, Finte 

fiore, $lovin 
flauto, Flite 
forbici, Gdere (1) 
formaggio, Kaje 
franco, frant 
frangia, $ranje 
frasche, Srage 
Tresco, frijd) 
fuga, Fuge 
furetto, Frettdhen, 


gabbia, 

gabbiuolo, } Safig 

gaggia, 

gaggio, twett 

galanga, Galgant 
alea, 

Caer } Ge 

galla, Galle (2) 


‘ gatto, Rate 


Gazari, Reber 
gazza, Eljter 
gherone, Gebren. 
ghindare, Winde 
giaco, Sade 

giga, Geige 
girfalco, Geier 
giubba, Soppe 
glubilare, jubelit 
giuoco, Gufs 
giuppa, Yoppe 
golfo, Golf 
gonfalone, Fahne 
gramo, gram 
grappa, Krapfen (2) 
grattare, tragen 
greppia, Xrippe 
greto, Grief 


riffo, re 
canoe } oe 
erigio, greis 
grillo, Grille 
grimaldello, Dietvid) 
griso, greis 
grosso, Grofden 
grotta, Gruft 
gruzzo, Gritte 
guadare, waten - 
guado, Waid, waten 
Bua leh 
guajo, 
gualcare, walfer 
gualchiera, twalten 
guancia, Wange 
guardare, Wart 
guarentire, } geriguen 
guarento, 
guarnire, wahren 
guerra, ‘irr 
guisa, Weife 
guitarra, Zither 


incanto, Gant 
inchiostro, Tinte 
ingombro, Summer 
insalata, Galat 
intonicare, 
intonicato, -tiinden 
intonico, 

isola, Snjel 

isopo, Sfop 

izza, Hike 


lacca, Ladje 

laccio, fab 

laido, eid 

lancia, Lanze 
landa, Land 

lasco, MUjde (2) fafsh 
lasso, Yaf 

lasto, aft 
lastrico, Gftrid 
latta, Latte 
lattovaro, Latiwerge 
lauro, orbeer. 
layagna, Lei 
lavendola, Ravenbdel 
leccare, Yeden (1) 
lega, Meile 

lesina, 2Uhle 

lesto, Lift 
levistico, iebftidel 
limosina, 2Ulmofen 
lira, Seier 

lista, eifte(1), Lifte 
liuto, faute 
loggia, faube 

loja, auer 

lotto, 208 

luchina, ug 
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luna, anne 
luna di miele, $fitter 
lunedi, Montag 


madreperla, Perlmutter 
maestro, Meifter 
Maggio, Mai 
magon, | 
magone, (eb 
magro, mager 
magun, tage 
majo, Maie 
majorana, Majorar 
maledire, maledeien 
malva, Malve 
mandola, Mandel (2) 
mangano, Mange 
mantello, Mantet 
_ marca, Maré (1) 
marese, Dtarjq, Moraft 
marga, Ntergel 
mariscalco, Marfdjatt 
marmotta, Murnteltier 
martirio, Marter 
martora, Marder 
maschera, taste 
mattino, Mette 
matto, matt 
medico, 2r3t 
mercato, Navtt 
mescere, ntifdert 
messa, Hieffe 
mezzana, Befaumaft 
miele (luna di 1m.), 
litter 
mig te lsreite 
miglio, 
mnilza, Mil, 
monaco, Mind 
moro, Mohr 
mostarda, Moftert 
mosto, Ntoft 
mostra, Murfter 
muffo, Muff (2): 
mulinaro, Mitifer 
mulino, Miihle 


nabisso, Robisfrug 
nappo, Stapf 
nastro, Xeftel 
nespola, Mifpel 
niffo, Sdnabel 
nona, Jone 
nonna, 

ein ® \ stone 
norte, Nord 


ocra, Oder 
oleandro, Ofeander 
ora, Whr 

orda, Horbe 
organo, Orgel 


ostrica, Qufter 
ovate, Watte 


pacco, Pad (1) 
pagano, Seide (2) 
palafreno, Pfevd 
palco, Batten 
palizzata, Pallifade 
panca, Sant 
pancia, 

panciera, }sBange 


pantofola, Pantoffel 


| papa, Papft 


pappa, Pappe 


pappagallo, Papaget 


parco, Pferd) 
parrochia, ts farce 


' parroco, 


partita, Bavtet 
passare, pafdjer 
pasta, Paftete 
patata, Rartoffel 
patrino, Pate, Vetter 
pausa, Safe 
pavone, ‘Bfau 

pece, Ped) 

pedante, Pedant 
pellegrino, Piljer 


| pelliccia, Pelz 


peluzzo, S#Lifd 
pena, Pei 
pentecoste, Pfingfter 


_ pepe, Pfeffer 

. pera, Birne 

_ perla, Berle 

| pesca, Biixjidh 

| piaga, Plage 

| pianca, Plante 

| pianta, Pflarnge 

| piastrello, Pflafter 


piatto, platt 


| piazza, Play (1) 


picca, Pid 
pie d’oca, Ganfevid) 


' piliere, Pfeiler 


pillola, Bille 


' piluccare, pfliidten 
pincione, Fint 
| pioppo, Pappel (2) 


pipillare, piepen 
pipita, Pips 
pisciare, piffen 
piva, Pfeife 
poleggio, Polei 
polso, Puls 
polvere, Bulver 
pomice, Bims 
pomo, Pomevanze 
poscellana, Porzelfan 
porto, Sort 


posta, } Poft 


_ posto, 


potare, impfen 
potassa, Pott 
O2Zay, \ ren 
rome site 
prebenda, $fviinbe 
predicare, predtgen 
prence, $rintz 
presa, Preis 
prete, $riefter 


| prevosto, Propft 


prezzare, preifen 


| prezzo, Preis 


propaggine, pfropfer 
prova, Probe 
provare, pvitfen 
provenda, $friinde 
prugna, $flaime 
pulpito, Bult 
punto, bunt 
punzona, Sune 


quadrello, 
quadro, suabee 
quaglia, Wadtel 


» quartana, Rartaune 


quarto, Ouart 
quarzo, Oitary 


_ quintale, Zentner 


' rabarbaro, Rhabarber 


racimolo, Rofine 
rada, Ihebde 
raja, Rode (1) 
ramponzolo, Rapungel 
sees 2| 

venfer 
/ ranco, 
rangifero, Remntier 
raspo, Rapp 
ratto, hatte 
razza, Qafje 
recare, redeir 
rendita, Rente 
ricco, reid 
riga, : 
; TEs to, pHeae 
rima, Reim 
risma, Ries 
riso, Reis (1) 
roba, Raub 
rocca, Roder 
rodomon- 

Rodo- 

— Bo. 
monte, 
' rosa, Rofe 
rosso, Raufdgelb 
rotolo, Rolle 
got } stan 
rubare, 


ruca, 
ruchetta, } saute 


rullare, Rotle 
te rullomeey 


ruta, Raute 


sabbato, GamStag 
sacco, Sad 
sagire, feger 
sagrestano, Gigvijt 
sala, Gaal 
salata, Galat 
salma, Gaunt (2) 
sandalo, Ganbdel 
sapone, Geife 
sardella, ’ 
sardina, fearbette 
satureja, Gaturei 
scabino, Sdiffe 
scacchi (a), jdedig 
scacco, Sdad) 
‘scafiale, Sdeffel 
scaglia, Sdjale 
scalco, Sdjalf 
scandola, Gdinbdel 
scaraffare, fdjripfert 
scarmuccia, Sddar- 
muigel 
scarlatto, Sdavlad) 
scarpa, {davf 
scartata, Sdjartete 
scatola, Sdadjtel 
scellino, Gilling 
Shera bgiemen 
scherzare, Ger 
schiaffo, Sdlappe (2) 
schiarea, Gdjarlet 
schiavo, Sflave 
schiena, Sdienbein 
schiera, Gdjav (2) 
schifo, Sdiff 
schinco, Gdinfer 
schiniere, Gdienbein 


| schippire, {dfeifen 


schiuma, Gdaunt 
schivare, Gdeu 
schizzo, Sfizz3e 
sciabla, Gabel 
sciamito, Gamt 
sciarpa, Sdjarpe 
scito, faeifer 
scodella, Sditifet 


- scorbuto, Sdarbod 


scoss (Loinb.), Sdof (3) 
scotolare, Gdutt 
scotta, Gdjote (2) 
scotto, Sdof (2) 
scrigno, Sdrein 
sdrajarsi, Streit 
secchia, Geidel 
secco, vino, Geft 
seda (Nor. It.), Geide 
seono, Seger 
segolo, Gidel 
semola, Genunel 
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sena, Geneshaim 
senno, funten 
sestiere, Gedjter 
seta, Geide 
settimana, Wode 
sgabello, Sdemel 
sghembo, jdfimm 
sgneppa, Sdnepfe 
syraffiare, fdjvaffieven 
sguancio, fd@want 
sgurare, fdjenerit 
sicuro, fider 
signora,, -e, Serr 
siniscalco, Genefdall 
slitta, SGalitten 
smacco, Sdmad) 
smalto, Sdmatte, fhmel- 
Zeit 
smalzo, Sdmals 
smeriglio, Sdmergel 
smeriglione, fect 
smerlo, 
snello, {cell 
socco, Goce 
soglia, Goffe (1), (2) 
solajo, \ 
solare, J 
soldato, 
soldo, \eor 
solzia, Gulze 
sorta, Gorte 
spada, Spatert 
spanna, Gpamne 
sparagio, Spargel 
sparaviere, Sperber 
spasso, Spaf 
spato, Spat 
spaziare, fpagieren 
specchio, Spiegel 
speglio, Spiegel 
spelda, \ 
spelta, f oe 
spendere, 
Spende 
spesa, Speife 
spezieria, Spezerei 
spiare, fpaben 
spito, Spief (2) 


Sbiler 


Speife, 


dX mont, Diine 

abbé, bt 

able, 2fbe (2) 
agace, Effter 

aire, MUhre 

alarme, farm, drm 
alchimie, %{dimie 
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spillo, Spifling 
spione, fpahen 
sportula, Sportelit 
springare, fpringen 
sprizzare, fprigeit 
sprone, Gpovit 
spruzzare, fprifen 
spuntare, } Spud 
spuntone, 

spuola, Spule 
squadrone, Gdjwadvort 
squassacoda, Badftelgc 
squilla, Gdetle 
squillare, Gdatl 
stacca, Stafer 

staffa, Stapfe 
staffetta, Stapfe 
stagno, Zinn 

stalla, 
stallo, 
stallone, 
nampa} ote 
stanga, Stange 
stato, Staat 

stecca, } ftedten 
stecco, 

stendardo, Gtandarte 
stinco, Sdinfen 
stivale, Stiefel 
stocco, Sto¢ 

stoffa, Stoff 

stolto, ftol; 
stoppare, Stipfel 
stoppio, Stoppel 
storione, Stir 
stormo, Sturm 
straccare, ftreden 
strada, Stvafe 
strale, Strahl 
strappare, ftraff 


Stall 


stregghia, \ ~,.. 
streglia, Striegel 
strozza, 


strozzare, f 2°Hel (2) 
struzzo, Strauf 
stucco, Stiid 

stufa, Stube 


stufare, Stube 
suolo, Goble (2) 


tabacco, Tabat 
taccola, Doble 
taccuino (Milan.), 2- 
nrartad) 
taglia, 
tagliare, -Teller 
taglire, 
talero, Thaler 
tanghero, Zange 
tappeto, ; 
tappezzare, } sania 
targa, Barge 
tartufo, Kartoffel, Triif- 
fel 
tartufolo, Ravtoffel 
tasca, Tafde 
tasso, Dads 
tastare, taften 
tattera, Zotte (1) 
tavola, Tafel 
tazza, Zaffe 
tegghia, \ .: 
tenia, y Sie 
tenda, elt 
terno, Serie 
terrazzo, Sraf 
tetta 3 
tattave, (Be 
tinta, Tinte 
titolo, Titel 
tonfano, Tiinpel 
tonica, titnder 
tonno, Thunfijd 
toppo, Boyf 
torba, Tovf 
torre, Turm 
torso, Dorfdje 
tortora, Surteltaube 
tovaglia, ZBivehle 
tratta, Tratte 
trattare, tradten 
tregua, treu 
trescare, drefden 
trillare, tvilffern 
trincare, trinfen 
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alcéve, Xlfoven 
aléne, 2hle 

alize, Erle 
almanach, {manag 
alun, {aun 
amande, Nanbdel (2) 
ambassade, mt 


anche, Entel (1) 
ancolie, %Aglei 
ancre, Anker (1) 
ane, Gjel 

anis, Anis 

aotit, MAuguft 
arbaléte, Mrnrbruft 


trionfo, Trumpf 
tromba, 
trombetta, } seommet 
trono, Thro 

trotto, Trott 

truogo, Trog 

truppa, Trupp 

tufo, Tuff 
tulipa, 
tulipano, }autpe 
uracano, Orfan 
urto, Hurtig 


veccia, Wide (1) 
vernice, Firnis 
versa (Lomb.), 
verzotto, 
vescovo, Bifdof 


Wir- 
{hing 


~vespro, BVejper 


viola, Siedel 
violetta, Geilden 
visciola, Weidfel 
visiera, Bijier 
vivajo, Weiher 


zaffo, Bapfe 
zafferano, Gafran 
zatta, 
zattera, 
ZAZZA, 
ZAZZELA, 
zecca, Bede 
zendado, \ 5: 
rate” } Binbe 
ZeNZero, } Sngtoer 
zenzovero, 
zettovario, Zitwer 
zezzolo, Bike 
zibellino, Zobel 
zitta, Bige 
zoticacco, 
zotichezza, > Rote 
zotico, 
zucchero, 3uder 
zucchero~ candito, 
Bucerfand 
zuppa, Suppe 


Botte (1) 


archer, Satfdier 
are, Ur 

arlequin, Sarlefin 
Arras, Nafd 
artiste, Urgt 

as, 28 

asperge, Spargel 


atre, Gyitvic 
auberge, Serberge 
aumodne, Mlimnofen 
ida sed | smi 
aumusse, 

aune, Efe 

aurone, Aberraute 
autruche, Etrauf (3) 
aventure, %Ahenteucer 
avoué, Vogt 

avril, April 


babiller, papp ft 

babord, Badbord 

babouin, PBavian 

bac, bad 

bachelier, Sageftol, « 
baie, Bai (1), (2) 

bailif, ; 

ae fate 

bal, Batt (3) 

alle, \ gat (2), Batt 

ballon, f~* (2), Batten 

ban, Bann 

banc, Bank, Santkett 

bande, Bande, Band 

banniére, Saunev, 

Panier 

banque, Bant 

banquet, Bantett 

bar, Babhre 

barbeau, Barbe 

barbier, Barbier 

baron, Bavoi 

baroque, Brodperfe 

barque, Barte 

barre, Barve 

barrette, Barett 

bassin, Bede 

baste, Baftard 

bastion, Baftei 

a ‘a ssaftard 
bAtir, Baftei 
Baudouin, bald 
baume, Balfam 
bazar, Bazar 
beaupré, Bug 
bec, Bide 
bec-d’oie, Ganferid 
béche, Bice 

' bedeau, Biittel, Pedell 
belette, Bild 
bélier, 
béliére, -Vellhammel 
Belin, 

benne, Bente 

berline, Berfine 

beton, Biejt 

bette, Beete 

beurre, Butter 

bible, Bibel 
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biche, Bese 

biére, Bare, Vier 
biévre, Biber 
bigot, bigott 
billet, Gift 
biscuit, Biviebad 
bise, Biefe 

blane, blant 

bleu, bfan 

bloc, Blod 

blond, fond 
bloquer, Bloc 
boc, Bod 

bocal, Pofat 

boie, Boi 

bois, Bufd 

bolet, Pik 
bombasin, Bombaji 
bomerie, Boden 
bonde, 

bond, Ferd ; 
bord, Borte 
bordel, Bordell 
border, borbdieven 
bosse, Poffe 
bosseler, boffelit (2) 
bossette, Biidfe 
botte, Biitte 
boue, Bod 
boucle, Budel (1) 
bouée, Boje 
boulevard, Boffiwert 
bouracan, Bevrfar 
bourg, Burg 
bourrache, Boretjd 
bourse, Bivfe 
bousiller, pfufden 
bouteille, Bulle (2) 
boutique, Bottid 
brachet, Brace 
braies, Brud) (3) 
brailler prahfen 
brandon, Brand 
braque, Brace 
bras, Bvaffe 
brasser, Bvajje 
brave, brav 
bréche, Brefdje 
bréme, Svrafjen 
breuil, Brii{ 
brise, Brife 
broche, : 
Broches posit 
bru, ¥ raut 

brun, brain 
brusque, bavfd) 
buer, banden 
bufle, Buffel 
buis, Buds 

bulle, Butle (3) 
bulo (Vosges), Pils 
bure, Bubhve 


busard, Bugaar 
buste, Biijte 
butin, Beute (2) 


cabane 
cabinet, } sai 
cable, Rabel (1) 
cabus, Rappes 
cage, Rafig 
calamine, Galimei 
cajute, Rajiite 
calandre, Ralenbder 
calfater, falfatern 
calice, Reld 
calmande, Ralmant 
calme, Salm 
camarade, Samerad 
cambuse, Rabufe 
camisole, Ramifol 
camphre, Xampfer 
canelle, Ranel 
canette, Raine 
cannelle, Kanel 
canot, Rabi 
cant, Rante 
cape, RKappe 
capot, faput 
capuce, Rapuze 
carassin, Ravaujde 
carat, Marat 
carpe, Rarpfert 
carraque, Xrade 
carreau, Quader 
carriole, Kavre 
carte, Karte 
carvi, Rarvbe 
cauchemar, Mahr 
causer, fofeit 
cavecgon, Rappzaum 
cédule, Zettel 
céleri, Gellevie 
cercelle, Xvictente 
cercle, Sirfel 
cercueil, Garg 
cerfeuil, Xevbel 
cerise, Rirjde 
chacal, Gdatal 
chafaut, Gdafott 
chaine, Stette (2) 
chalemie, Sdjalmei 
chaloupe, Sdaluppe 
chalumeau, Sdalntei 
chambre, Ranuner 
chameau, Same! 
chamoisé, Gemfe 
chamoiser, Gamijdleder 
champion, Rampf 
chance, Gdanze (1) 
chancre, Stanfer (2) 
Sdhanter 


chape, 
chapeau, } Sie 


chapelle, Sapelfe (2) 

chaperon, Nappe 

char, Rarve 

chardon, Sarde 

charrue, Sard) 

Chartreuse, Karthaufe 

chat, Rake 

chataigne, aftanie 

chiatier, fafteient 

chaudin (S.W. Fr.), 
RKaldauneit 

chauve, fabt 

chélidoine, Sdelftrant 

cheminée, Rantin, eres 
nate 

chemise, Semd 

chiche, Rider 

chiffre, Siffer 

Chivert, Semd 

choc, Sdautel 

chose, fofen 

chou, Sobhf 

choucroute, Sraut 

chouette, Sduhiu 

chou-rabe, Roh{rabi 

ciboule, 2iwiebel 

cinabre, Sinnober 

cingler, Segel 

ciseaux, Sdjere (1) 

citron, Zitrone 

clair, flav 

cloche, Glode 

clocheman, \ Selfham- 

clocman, intel 

cloitre, tfofter 

coche, Kutfde 

coffre, Roffer 

coiffe, Ropf 

coing, Quitte 

colére, Soffer (2) 

collier, Soffer (1) 

connétable, Marfatl 

connin, Kaninden 

contrée, Gegend 

coq, Siidfein 

coquelourde, Siiden- 
{delle 

corde, aa 

oor aatle, pote 

corinthe, Rovinthe 

cornouille, Rornelfe 

céte, Siifte 

cotillon, Sot (1) 

coton, Rattur 

cotte, Mot (1), Roge, 
RKutte 

coucon, udu 

coupelle, Raypelfe (2) 

couple, 

coupole, } supp 

courbe, urbe 

coussin, Sifjen 
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cont, Xoft (1) 
cotter, foften (1) 
coutre, Stifter 
crabe, Krabbe 
craie, Kreide 
crampon, Krampe 
créche, Kvippe 
créque, Kriedje 
cresson, Kreffe (1) 
crevette, Krebs 
croc, Kritde 
crosse, Sritde 
croupe, Krvuppe, 
crotite, Krijte 
cruche, Srug (1) 
cuire, foden 
cuisine, Ride 
cuivre, Kupfer 
cymaise, Sim3. 


dague, Degen (2). 
a }Dambos 
ain, 


dais, Sijd) 

damas, Damajt 
dame, Dambrett, Frat 
damuner, verdammmen 
danser, Sanz 

datte, Dattel 
déchirer, Gdarveijen 
décombres, Summer 
déguerpir, werjen 
demain, Morgen (1) 
dérober, Raub 
détail, Teller 

deux, Dans 
diamant, Demant 
distrait, zerftveut 
dogue, Dogge 
double, doppelt 
doublet, doppelt, 
douille, Siiffe 
douve, Daube 
douzaine, Dugend 
doyen, Dedant 
dragon, Drade 
drogue, Droge 
drole, drollig =. 
dru, tvaut 

dune, Diine 

durer, dauevn (1) 


ébaucher, parfdjen 
ébe, Ehbe 

éblouir, bfdde 
écaille 

écale, ’Ledate 
écarlate, Sdarladh, 
échafaut, Sdafott 
échalotte, Sdalotte 
échandole, Sdindel 
échanson, Edhent 


| escabelle, 
| escadron,, Gdwadvon 


écharpe, Sdarpe 
échec, Shad), fijedig 
échevin, @iffe 
échine, Sdienbein 
échoppe, Sdupper 
écluse, Sdjleufe 
écot, Sdof (1), (2) 
écrevisse, Krebs 
écrin, Sdrein 
écuelle, Saitffel 
écume, Sham 
écurer, fdjenerit 
écureuil, Gidporn 
élan, Glentier 
électuaire, Latwerge 
élingue, Sdlinge 
élinque, fcblenteri 
émail, fdmelzen 
émerillon, Gdmevl 
empan, Gpanne 
empereur, Raifer 
emplatre, Pflajter 
encan, Gant 
encombrer, Summer 
encre, inte 
enseigne, Gegen 
enter, impfeit 
épeautre, Spelt 
épée, Spaten 
épeiche, Spedjt 
épeler, Beijpiel 
éperon, Sporn 
épervier, Sperber 
épier, 
épion, 
éplucher, pffiicen 
épois, Spief (2) 
épreuve, priifen, Brobe 
équiper, Sdiff 


escabeau, } Semel 


} inten 


escalin, Gdilling 

escarboucle, arfuntfel 

escarmouche, Gdar~ 
miigel 

escarpe, 


~ escarper, \ inf 


esclave, Gffave 
espion, fpihen, Spion 
esquif, Giff 

est, Often 

estampe, ftampfen 
estourgeon, Stir 
étain, Bim 

étal, 

étalon, }etart 
étamper, ftampfer 
étape, Stapel 

état, Staat 

étau, Stall 
étendard, Stanbdarte 


étiquette, ftecen 
étoffe, Stoff 
étouble, Stoppel 
étoupper, Stipjel 
étrain, Strand 
étrée, Strafe 
étrille, Stviegel 
étui, Stade 
étuve, 

étuver, fetute 
évéque, Bijdoj 


fable, Fabel 

faillir, fehten 
faisan, Fafan 
fait, fett 


| falaise, %elfem 


falbala, %albel 
fanon, Fahire 
faucon, Falte 
fauteuil, falter 


’ fauve, fal 


faux, falfd 
fée, Fee 
feinte, %inte 


» fenouil, Fendet 
' féte, eft, fett 


fétiche, Fetijh 
feurre, Futter 
feutre, il; 
figue, Feige 

fin, fein 

flacon, Slajdhe 
flamberge, Flamberyg 
flamme, %liete 
flan, Sladen 
flane, $lante 
fiéau, Fleget 
fléche, Slisbogen 
flin, $linte 
flotte, Flotte 
flou, flau, Yau 
fifite, Flite 
foire, Feier, Meffe 
fondéfle, Tridter 
forét, Forft 
foudre, udev 
fourreau, Sutter 
frac, Sra 

frais, frijd) 
framboise, Grombecve 
france, frant 
frange, Franje 
frasques, Svaje 
fret, Sradt 
frise, Fries 
friser, frifieren 
froc, §raé 
fromage, Rife 
furet, Frettden 


gage, twett 


gai, jah 
galanga, Galant 
galiasse,\ eit 
galion, 
galop, Gafopp 
gant, Gant 
cara }oewiigeen 
garantir, 

varder, Wart 
garer, 
garnir, 
gaspiller, foftfpieltg 
gauche, welt 
gaude, Wau 
gaufre, Waffel 
gazon, Wafen 
gelée, Gallerte 
genét, Ginft 

gentil, Gefdledjt 
gedle, Rafig 

gerbe, Garbe (1) 
gerfaut, Geier 
gibel, Giebel (2) 
gigue, Geige 
gingembre, Sitjiver 
giron, Gehren 
glacier, Gletjiher 
glousser, Gluce 
glouteron, X{ette 
golfe, Golf 
gonfalon, Sahine 
gourde, Siirbis 
grain, Gran 
grappin, Svrapfen (2) 
gratter, fraben 

eré, Grad 

gréle, ; 

gras, poxies 
griffe, greifen 
griffon, Greif 
grippe, Grippe 
gripper, gveifer 
gris, greis 

gros, Grojdert 
grosse, Gros 
grotte, Grujt 
groupe, Sropf 
gruau, Gvitte 

gué, taten 

guéde, Waid 
guépe, Wefpe 
guerre, tirr 
guimpe, Wimpel 
guinder, Winde 
guise, Weije 
guitare, ither 
gypse, Gips 


hache, Sippe (1) 
haillon, Sader (2) 
haire, Saar (2) 
halener, Gjjig 


rwahvent 
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halle, Satfe 

hallebarde, Seffebarte 

hanap, Mapf 

hanter, hantiever 

happe, $ippe (1) 
arangue, ing 

hardi, hart 

hareng, Saving 

harlequin, Savietin 

harpe, Savfe 

hase, Saje 

hate, Saft 

haubert, Sal8 

heaume, Selnt (1) 

héraut, Sevold 

hermine, Sevmetin 

hétre, Seifter 

heure, thr 

heurt, §uvtig 

hisser, Hiffen 

hochequeue, Badftelse 

homme, man 

honte? } gabnen 

horde, Horde 

houblon, Sopfeit 

houx, Sulft 

huile, St 

huitre, 2kifter 

hutte, Siitte 


if, Gibe 
fle, Sujet 
ivoire, Elfenbein 


jale, Gelte 
jaque, Sade 
jardin, Garter 
artes }sovve 


jupon, 


Labourd, fabbevdan 
lacet, lag 

lache, Yafd) 

laid, geid 

laie, Lefite (2) 
lame, fahn 

lampe, Lampe 
lamproie, famprete 
lande, and 
lanterne, Laterine 
lapin, Lampe 

las, Laf 

laste, Laft 

latte, Latte 

laurier, Lorbeer 
lécher, feden (1) 
lendemain, Morgen (1) 
lest, Ballaft, aft 
leste, Lift 

leurre, Luder 
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levain, 
lever, /-Sefe 
levtire, 

lice, Lite 

lieue, Meile 

lion, é1we 

lippe, Lippe 

liste, Geifte (1), Rijte 
livéche, iebjticet 
livrer, Liefern 

loge, abe 
lorgner, 

lorgnon, 


| 
Latter 
lorgnette, 


lot, 

Iotarie, F298 
loup-garou, Werwolf 
louvoyer, {avieven 
lundi, Montag 

lune, faune 

lune de miel, Glitter 
luquer (Norm.), liigen 
luth, aute 

lyre, Leier 


magon, Mee (1) 

madré, Majer 

mai, Mai, Maite 

maigre, magev 

maire, Meier 

mais, Ntais 

maison, MNefuer 

maitre, Meifter 

malt, Maly 

maniére, Nanier 

manteau, Nantel 

maquereau, mifeln, 
Mtatrvele 

marais, Ntarfdj, Morajt 

marche, Marf (1) 

marché, Narft 

maréchal, Marjdatf 

marjolaine, Majoran 

marmotte, Duvmeltier 

marne, Mergel 

marque, Marfe 

mars, Dlavz 

martre, Marder 

martyre, Marter 

masque, Dtaste 

mat, matt 

matelas, Matrate 

matelot, Matrote 

matin (matines), Mette 

maudire, maledeien 

mauve, Malve 

médecin, rst 

méler, mijfder 

mére-perle, Perlmutter 

mésange, Meife 

messe, Meffe 

meunier, DMiifler 


meurtre, Dod 
meute, Meute (1), (2) 
miel, $litter 
mille, Nteile 
mine, Dtiene 
mizaine, Bejanmaft 
moine, Hisud 
momerie, Mummne (2) 
mont (a), Diine 
montre, DMuftev 
more, Dtohr 
mort, Dtord 
mortier, Mirer, Mirtel 
moufette, Nuff (2) 
moufle, Muff (1) 
moulin, Miihle 
mousse, Ytoo$ 
mout, Noft 
moutarde, Mojtert 
moutier, Mitnjter 
mouton, Hammel, Bell- 
bammel 


ee Maufe 
muer, 


naif, naiv 
néfle, Mifpel 
net, nett 
neveu, Neffe 
nippe, Rippjadje 
none, Yone 
nonnain, } stone 
nonne, 

nord, Jord 

note, Note 
nouilles, Nubdel 


ocre, Oder 

oeuf, Gi 

offrir, opferit 
oléandre, Oleander 
on, matt 

oncle, Onfel 

opé, impfen 
orange, Pomeranze 
ordalie, Urtel 
orgue, Orgel 
ouais, wel 

ouate, Watte 
oublie, Oblate 
ouest, Weftert 
ouragan, Ovfatt 
ouvrage & bosse, Pofje 


paien, §eide (2) 
paire, Baar 

pal, Bjagl 

palais, ‘Balaft 
palefroi, Pferd 
pallisade, Patlifabe 
pamphlet, Samph{ct 
panse, Panzer 


i 


pantoufle, Pantoffet 
paon, Pfau 
pape, Papjt 
papier, Papier 
paquet, Pad (1) 
pare, Back, Pjerd 
paroisse, Pfarve 
parrain, Pate 
part, wider 
partie, Partei 
passe-dix, Baja 
passe-poil, Bafpel 
passer, pajjteven, pajjer 
(1), (2), pafejen 
pate, 
paté, }Paftete 
patée, 
patte, }fote 
pause, Pauje 
peaux chamoisées, 
Samifdleder 
poche, Pjirjid) 
pédant, Pedant 
pélerin, Pilger 
pelisse, Pelz 
pelletier, belzer 
peluche, $liijd 
pentecdte, Pfingften 
pépie, Pips 
pépier, pieper 
perle, Perle 
peuple, Pibel 
peuplier, Pappel (2) 
ile, ; 
Poe, f Breer 
pilote, Pilot 
pilule, $itle 
pimprenelle, Bibernelfe, 
Pimpernefle 
pinceau, Pinjel 
pingon, Jint 
pipe, Pfeife 
pique, Pid, Sdhitppe 
piquenique, Pidni¢ 
pisser, piffen 
placard, Placen 
place, Blak (1) 
plaie, Plage 
plan, $tan 
planche, Plante 
planchette, Blan ffdeit 
plante, Pflanze 
plaque, Pladen 
plat, platt, Platte 
platre, Pjlajter 
poingon, Bunger 
pois, Erbjen 
poison, Gift 
poivre, Pjeffer 
poix, Ped) 
pomme de terr , Rav 
toffel 
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pompe, Pomp, Bombaft 
poncer, paujdeit 
port, Port 
poste, Bojt 

ot, An 
see 2: peut 
poteau, Pfofter 
poudre, Puder, Pulver 
pouliot, Polei 
pouls, Puls 

oupée, 
Peek } Bune 
prébende, $friinde 
précher, prebdigen 
presse, Prefje 
prétre, Briefter 
prévot, Bropft 
prince, Prinz, Konig 
prise, Preis, Prife 
priser, pveijen 
prix, Preis 
prouver, pviifer 
provende, Pfriinbde 
provin, pfropfert 
prueve (E.Fr.), priifen 
prune, $flaume 
puits, Pfiibe 
pupitre, Bult 


quaille, Wadtel 
quart, Ouart 
quartz, Outarz 
quenouille, Suntel 
quintal, Zentner 
quitte, quitter, quitt 


race, Raffe 

rade, Rhede 

radis, Rettid) 

raffer, vaffer 

raffiner, Feim 

raie, Rode (1), Rof (2) 

raisin, Mofine 

rale, Ralle 

rame, Ries 

rampe, Sante 

rance, ran3zig 

rang, Fag, Ming 

rangier, Renntier 

rape, Rapp, Rappe (3), 
Rafpe, Mappier 

rapes, Rappe (2) 

rapier, Nappier 


rapontique, Mthabarber 

rare, vat 

rat, Ratte 

rébus, Rebus 

remarquer, Ntarke 

renne, Reintier 

rente, Rente 

reste, Rejt 

réver, rappelit 

rhubarbe, Ithabarber 

rhum, Runt 

riche, reid) 

rime, Rein 

riper, veiben 

riz, Reis (1) 

robe, Raub 

roc, Rodje (2) 

rochet, Rod 

rodomontade, odo- 
montade 

role, Roffe 

rond, rund 

roquette, Rante 

rose, Jtofe 

roseau, Rohr 

rosse, Rof (1) 

rotir, Roft (1) 

rouler,’ Rolfe 

rubrique, Rubvit 

rue, atte (1) 

rum, §tum 


sabre, Gabel 

sac, Sat 

sacré, faderlot 
sacristain, Gigvift 
safran, Gafran 
sage-femme, Sebamme 
saisir, fetseit 
salle, Gaal 
sainedi, Gam3tag 
sandal, Ganbdel 
sarcelle, ®vricfente 
sarriette, Gatuvei 
sauge, Salbet 
saule, Saltweide 
sauvage, wild 
savon, Geife 
scorbut, Sdarbod 
seigneur, Herv 
semaine, Wodje 
semaque, Sdmace 
semoule, Gemuinel 
senau, Sdnaue 


séné, SeneSbaunt 
sénéchall, Genefdatl 
servant, fdariwengelit 
setier, Gedjter 

seuil, Goble (2) 
simple, Gimpel 
smalt, Sdmalte 

soc, God 

socle, Godel 

soie, Seide 

soldat, | 


sole, Goffe (1), (2) 
somme, Gaum (2) 
sot, 

sotie, sottie, + Rote 
sottise, 

sou, Gold 

souffler, 

soufflet, ouffen 
soupe, Suppe 
spath, Spat 
sucre, Zuder, Buderland 
sur, fatter 

sir, fidjer 


tabac, Sabat 
table, Tafel 
taie, Biedje 
tailler, 
tater, \zette 
taisson, Dad 
tante, Sante 
tape, Bapfe 
tapis, Deppid 
targe, Barge 
tarir, Darre 
tarte, Zorte 
tasse, Taffe 
tater, taftei 


taudis 
tente, ; get 
téte, Ropf 
teter, 

tetin ‘ 
teton, Bie 
tette, 

thé, Thee 


thon, Thunfifd) 
tique, Zee 
titre, Titel 
tonne, 

tonneau, }sonne 


tort, Sort 


touaille, Zwebfe 
toucher, Tujde 
touer, Tau (1) 
toupet, Zopf 

tour, Turm 

tourbe, Sovf 
tourner, tuvmert 
tourtereau, | Tirtel- 
tourtre, taube 
trailler, treidelit 
traiter, tradten 
trale, Drofjel (1) 
tréfle, Sreff 

tresse, Treffe 
tréve, treit 
trinquer, trinfen 
triomphe, Triumpf 
troler, troffen 
trompe, 
trompette, } svommet 
troéne, Thron 

trot, : 
totter pete 
trouble, Trubel 
trousse, Zrof 
truffe, Triiffel 

tuf, Tuff 

tuile, Biegel 

tuyau, iille 


vague, Woge 
vaisseau, Gdjiff 
valise, Selleifen 
vendange, %vanfe 
vent, wittern 
vépre, Bejper 
vernis, Firnis 
vesce, Wide 
veste, Wefte 
vidame, Bigdom 
vif, Quedfifber 
ville, ; 
villior, } Deiler 
vinaigre, Efjig 
viole, Siebdel 
violette, Beilden 
virelai, Firlefang 
visiére, Bijier 
vivier, Weiler 


zédoaire, Biter 
zibeline, Zobel 
zine, Bint 
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a, ein 
abbot, %bt 
Aberdeen, fabberdan 
above, obeit 
ache, fel 
acorn, Eder 
acre, der 
adder, Naber, Otter, 
Natter 
after, 2Ufter 
aftermath, Mad 
again, gegeit, entgegert 
aghast, Geift 
-<_ails, M€hre 
—alb, 2U{be (1) 
alcove, 2{foveit 
alder, Evie 
alison, 2Uhfe 
all, alf 
almond, Mandel (2) 
alms, U{mtofen 
alone, alfein 
also, aljo 
alum, {aun 
_-amelcorn, %Amelmehl 
among, meitgert 
an, eit 
anchor, 2Mufer (1), (2) 
and, und 
angel, Engel 
angle, gel 
anis, Unis 
ankle, Entel (1) 
answer, 2Autiwort, fdjwi- 
rer 
ant, 2Umeife 
Co anigih falzen, Wurbof 
ape, 2lffe 
apple, 
De eiedore. }avvre 
arbalist, Urmbrujt 
arch-, Er3= 
ark, Arde 
arm, rm 
army, Heer 
arras, Jiafd 
arse, Urfdh 
as, al8, alfo 
ash, Gjde 
ashes, 2fdje (1) 
ask, Gidedjfe, Heijden 
asker, Givdedjfe 
asp, Ejpe 
ass, Gfel 
asunder, fonder 
_ atter, Giter 
auger, Jaber 
aware, gewalr 


~~ 


away, Weg 

wfshots, tp 
-awm, Ohm 

awns, %Uhie 

ax(e), xt 

axle, 

arictree, pile 


aye, je 


babble, pappeln 
baboon, avian 
baby, Bube 


Anan Ba 

bachelor, Sageftol; 

back, Wad, Badbord, 
guvite 

bacon, Bade 

bailiff, Ballet 

bait, beigen 

baize, Boi 

bake, bacen 

baker, Bec 

bald, baar 

baldrick, Belt 

bale, Baffler 

balk, Batten 

ball, Batt (2) 

ballast, Batllaft 

balm, Batfant 

ban, Bann 

band, Band 

bang, 

panes, | Benge 

barb, ; 

barbel, |searte 

barbs, Bavte (2) 

bare, baar 

barge, Barie 

bark, Borfe 

barley, Barn, Gerjte 

|-barm, Sirme, barm- 
hergig 

barn, Barit 

barracan, Serfan 

barrow, Bard, Bare 

barse, j 

bass, }wovis 

bast, Baft 

bat, Fledermaus 

batch, bade 

bath, Bath, 

bathe, faa 

bay, Bai (1), (2), beugen 

baysalt, Boijal; 

be, fein 2 

be-, bei 

beacon, Bate 

beadle, Biittel 


beaker, Bedjer 

beam, Saunt 

bean, Sohne 

bear, Bir (2), gebaren, 

Bahre 

beard, Bart 

beastings, Bieft 

beat, Ambo, Beutel (1) 

beaver, Biber 

beck, Bad 

beckon, Safe 

become, bequem 

bed, Bett, Beet 

bee, Biene 

beebread, Grot 

beech, Bude 

beer, Bier x 

beet, Beete 

beetle, Beutel (1) 

beff, baf 

before, bevor 

beg, bitten 

begin, beginner 

behind, binter 

behoof, Sehuf 

belief, Glaube 

bell, belfen, BellHammel 

bellows, Balg 

bell-wether, 

mel 

belly, Balg 

belt, Belt 

bench, Sant 

bend, Band, binden 

beneath, nieden 

bent, 4 

bentgrass, join 

Bentley, Binfe 

berry, Beeve 

beseech, fuden 

besom, Bejer 

best, beffer 

betide, Zeitung 

better, beffjer 

betwixt, giijdet 

bible, Bibel 
~bickiron, Bide 

bid, bieten, bitter 

bide, bitten. 

bier, Bahre 
Abiestings, Bieft 

bight, Budt 

bile, Geile 

bilge, Bulge 

bill, Bill, Bitte 

bin, Benne, Biihne 

bind, binder 

bing, Beige 


Vellham- 


birch, Sirte 
bird, Brut 
bire, Bauer (1) 
birth, Geburt 
bishop, Bifdof 

bit, beifen 
bitch, Pete 

bite, beifen, Biffer 

bitter, bitter 

blab, plappern 

black, Bladfifd 

bladder, Blatter 
blade, Blatt 

blank, bfant 

blare, plavven 

blast, bfafer 

blaze, blaf 

bleak, bleid) 

bleat, lifer 

bleed, Blut 

blind, blind, blenden 

blink, blinten 

block, Blod 

blood, Shut 

bloom, 

blooth, }+Sfime 
blossom, 
blow, blahem, bliihen, 

blaneit 
blue, bla 
blunder, blind 
boar, Bar (3) 
board, Bord, Bort 
boat, Boot 
bode, bicteit 
body, Wand, 

RaumpfF 
boil, Berle 
bold, batt 
bole, Bohle 
bolster, Polfter 
bolt, Bol; 
bombasine, Bombafirt 
bombast Sombajt 
bond, binden 
bone, Beit 
bone-ash, fae (1) 
book, Sud 
boom, Saunt 
boon, bofiren 
boose, Banje 
boot, 


Bottid, 


ook, Bent (2), Burge xX 


booth, Bude 
booty, Bete (2) 
borage, Boretjd) 
vordel, Bordetf 
bore, bofreit 
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borough, Surg 

borrow, borger 

bosh, $offe 

bosom, Sufeit 

bote, Bufe 

both, beide 

bottom, re 

ie a: ge 

bough, Bitg 

bought, Budt 
bouk, bauden 

bourn, Sriuut 
.-bouse, baufer 

bow, biegen, Bogen 

bower, Sauer (1) 

bowl, Bolle (2), Borwle 

bowsprit, Sug{priet 

box, bovert, Buds, Biidhfe 

boy, BSube 

boyhood, -feit 

brace, Brajfe 

brach, Brace 

brack, Svad, Bvrad- 

_ wajfer 

brackish, Sradwafjev 

brain, Sragen, Hirn 

bramble, Bronibeeve 

brand, Brand 
—brasse, Braffen 

brawl, praflen, briiflen 

bread, Brot 

break, bredjer 

bream, Bvaffer 

breast, Sruft 

breath, Brodent 

breech 5 

Preece, PSHE (3) 

breed, Brut 

breeze, Breme, Brije 

brew, brauen 

bridal, 


bride, Brat 
bridegroom, 


bridge, Bviice 

bright, -bevt 

brim, verbramen 

brimstone, brummien- 

bring, bringer 

brink, Brinf 

brisket, Srisdjen, 
Braufde 

bristle, Bovjte 

broad, bveit 

brood, Brut 

brook, braudjen, Brich( 2) 

broom, Broimbeere, 
Ginft 

broth, Srot 

brothel, Bordeff 

brother, Bruder 

brow, Braue 

brown, brat 


bruise, Braus, Brofam, 


farg 
brush, Sitvfte 
buck, Bod, bardert, 
Baud) 
buckmast, |, 
Pee eheck jane 
buff, Biiffel 
buffet, puffer 
build, Bude, Bild 
bulb, Bolle (1), Biwiebel 
bulge, Bulge 
bull, Burfe (1), (3) 
—bullfist, Bofift 
bullock, Bulle (1) 
bulwark, Solltwerf 
bundle, Biiindel 
buoy, Boje 
burden, Biirde 
burial, bergen 
burn, brennen 
burr, Borfte 
burrow, Burg 
burst, berjter 
burthen, Biirde 
bury, erg, berger, 
Surg 
bush, BSujh 
buss, Biife 
but, Butte 
butt, Biitte 
butter, Butter 
butterfly, Sdmetterling 
buxom, biegen 
by, be-, bei 


cabbage, Kapyes 
cabin, Rabije 
cable, Kabel (1) 
caboose, Rabije 
-caddow, Doble 
cage, Rifig 
cake, Kudjen 
~—calamanco, Kalmant 
calf, Kalb 
callow, faff 
calm, Ralm 
can, Kaine, fdinten 
canker, Ranfer (2) 
cant, Rate, Gat 
cap, Rappe 
capon, Kapau 
car, Rarre 
caraway, Rarvbe 
carbuncle, Rarfuntel 
care, Rarfreitag, fary 
carl, Kerf 
carp, Karpfer 
cart, rage (1) 
carve, ferben 
cat, 
caterwaul, f 


Rage 


cellar, Keller 
chafer, Rafer 
chaff, Kafer, Epreit 
chain, Sette (2) 
chalk, alt 
chamber, Kammer 
champion, Sampf 
chancel, Rangel 
chap, Kappe 
chapman, faufen 
chary, farg 
chastise, fafteici 
cheap, faufeit 
checky, fdecig 
cheese, Rafe 


hervil, Kerbel 
chest, Stifte 
chestnut, Kaftaiie 


chew, fauen 
L-chiches, Rider 
chickpeas, Sider 
chicken, Miidfein 
chill, falt, fiiht 
_chilver, Kalo 
chimney, Raimitt, Keme- 
nate 
chin, \ 
chinbone, f 
Chincough, feuden | 
chints, ant 
chintz-cotton, | ait 
choose, fiefeit 
chough, Dobfe 
Christmas, Nieffe 
church, Sirde 
churl, Kerf 
churn, fertten 
cipher, Ziffer 
clamp, Klaminer, Tampe 
ane betang Flinger 
clap, Nuff, Habajtern 
clash, flatfd) 
clay, Rei 
clean, flein 
clear, flav 
cleat, Klof 
cleave, fleben, flieber 
cleft, Rluft 
clew, Kniuel 
cliff, Klippe 
clift, @hift 
climb, ffinmmer 
cling, KLiingel 
clink, flingen 
clip, Klafter 
cloam, Wei 
clock, Gfode 
clot, Plots 
clotbur, Xfette 
cloth, Seid 
clove, Knobfacd 


Kit 


clover, Stfee 

club, Kolber 

club-foot, Klumpe 

cluck, Giude, Rhife 

clump, Sfiunpe 

coach, Kutfdje 

coal, Kofle 

coast, Stitfte 

coat, Rot (1), Kobe, 
titnden 

cock, Sahn, Herne, 
Kithlein 

cold, falt 

cole, Kobt 

olemouse, Rohle, Tofl- 

meife 

comb, Ramm 

omber, Summer 

come, foment 

comrade, Samerad 

cony, Kanindert 

cook, Rod) 

cool, fiiht 

coom, Rahut 

coomb, Kumbpf 

coop, Kufe (2) 

cooper, Siifer 

cop, Kopf 

cope, Kappe 

copper, Kupfer 

corb, Korb 

cord, Kovbde 

coriander, Goviantcr 

cork, Rorf 

corn, Ror 

cornelian-tree, Rernelfe 

Cornwall, welfe) 

cost, foften (1) 

cot, \ 

cottage, f °° " 

cotton, Rattun 

couchgrass, Oitece 

cough, feudjen 

couple, Koppel 

couth, ind 

cove, Kober 

cow, Kuh 

cower, fanerit 

crab, Krabbe 

crack, fraden 

cradle, Rrae (1), Wiege 


craft, _ 

et vara: Ps 
crag, Kragen e 
cramp, Kraniye, 


cramp-irons, f Rrampj 

cranberry, Stvannnets- 
vogel 

crane, Kvrantmetsvogel, 
Kranid 

craneberry, Srammet3- 
bogel 


ae reat, Kring 
_—craple, Rrapfen (2) 
yeratch, Krippe 
crate, Krake 
crave, Kraft 
craw, Kragen 
creak, Kviefente 
creep, frieden 
cress, Rreffe (1) 
crib, Krippe 
crimple, vambpf, truntm 
crinkle, franf, Kring 
cripple, Rviippel 
crisp, fabt 
crop, Kropf 
cross, Kren 
crouch, friedjen 
croup, Kruppe 
crow, Rxahe, tragen 
crown, Svotte 
——erucian, Rararjde 
crum, Srume 
crumb, Svrume 
eens } rec 
crumple, | 
crust, trufte 
crutch, Sviice 
cuckoo, Ricird 
cud, Rider 
cudgel, Kugel 
cup, Sopf 
cushion, Siffeit 


daft, deftig 

dag, Sau (2) 

dale, Thal 

dally, dabten 

dam, Dani 

damascene, Sivetjde 

damask,  wwetjdje, 
Damaft : 

damp, Damypf 

dance, Zany 

dank, diunpf 

dapper, tapfer 

darling, tener 

date, Dattel 

daughter, Todter 

daw, Dofle 

dawn, Zag 

day, Zag 

dead, tot 

deaf, tab 

deal, Teil 

dean, Dedant 

dear, tener 

death, Tod 

deed, That 

deem, -tuin 

deep, tief 

deer, Tier 
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dell, That 

den, Tenne 

depth, tief 

deuce, Dau 

devil, Seufet 

dew, Tau (2) 

die, Tod 

dike, Dei, eid) 
dill, Dill 

dimple, Tiimypel 
ding, dengeln 

dip, tief 

dish, Tifh 

ditch, Seid 

dive, tief, Taube 
dizzy, Dufel, Dhor (1) 
do, tht 

dock, Dod 

dodder, Dotter (2) 
doe, Danbod 

dog, Dogge, Hurtd- 
doit, Deut 

dole, Zeit 

dollar, Thaler 

Palen tum 

doom, f- 

dot, Dotter (1) 
dough, Zeig 
doughty, titdtig 
dovecot, Sot (1) 
dove, Taube 

owel, Dibel 

down, Daune, Diine 
dozen, Dugend 
ee | aeeter 
dragon, Dradje 
drake, Ente 
drake-fly, Drade 
draw, tvagert 

dregs, Drujen, Treber 
dream, Traum [Traner 
dreary, dauern (2), 
drift, Svift 

drink, trinfen 

drip, < .eetee 
Sri on, pEeINNEE 
drive, treiben 
droll, 
drollish, 
drone, Dropiie 

drop, Tropfer 
drought, troden 
drove, Tvrift 

drunk, tvinfert 

dry, troden 

dub, tief 

duck, Ente, Tuc, taudjen 
dull, toff 

dumb, ditt 

dun, diuntfel 

dung, Dung 


drollig 


dure, bauern (1) 
dust, Dunft, Dujt 
Dutch, deutfd) 
dwarf, Biverg 


e-, gee 

Hames, Ofeittt 

eur, Uhre, Lefze, Ofr, 
Ofr 

earn, Grite 

earnest, Eruft 

earth, Erde 

east, Often 

Easter, Ojtern 

eat, effeit 

ebb, Gbhbe 

edge, Gd 

Edward, Aflod, Kobvld 

eel, Mal 

egg, Ci 

eider, 

eiderdown, ;Gider 

eiderduck, 

eight, adjt 

eils, Ire 

either, jeder, toeder 

eke, aud 

elbow, Gife 

elder, Solunder 

electuary, atiwerge 

eleven, elf 

elf, Glf 

elk, Elentier 

ell, Effe 

elm, Ufme 

else, elend 

emboss, boffefit (2) 


“eme, Obeim 


emmet, Ymeife 

‘ emplaster, $flajter 

empty, emjtg 

end, Gunde 

endure, danern (1) 

enough, genitg, ge- 

ere, efer 

eve, WUAbend 

even, ebeit 

evening, bend, Mtor- 
gen (1) 

ever, immer 

evil, iibel 

ewe, Aue, Shaf 

eye, Wige 

eyeball, Xpfet 

eyelid, fid 


fadge, fiigei 
fail, febfer 
fair, feger 
fairy, ee 
falcon, Falfe 
fall, faffen 


fallow, fab, Felge 
false, falfd) 
falsehood, =Heit 
fan, Warne 
fane, Fahne 
ang, fartgeit 
far, fern 
fare, fabvert 
farrow, Fevrfel 
fart, fargen 
farthing, 
SHilling 
fast, faften, feft 
fat, feift 
father, Mutter, Bater 
fathom, Sader 
fay, See, fitget 
fear, Gefahy, Furdt 
feast, Feft 
feather, Reber 
fee, Vieh, Saas 
feed, Futter, Vater 
feel, fiihfen 
| fell Feil 
elly, Selge 
felt, Fil 
fennel, Fendel 
fern, Farn 
ferret, $rettden 
ferry, Fahre 
fetlock, Fuj 
fetters, $efjel (1) 
fever, Sieber 
fey (Scot.), feige 
fiddle, Fievet 
field, Feld 
fiend, Feind 
fifth, fiinf 
ficht, fedten 
fig-tree, Feige 
file, eile 
fll, fittlen 
film, Self a 
fin, $inne (1) 
finch, Sint 
find, finder 
fine, fein 
finger, Finger 
fir, Fbpre 
fire, Feuer 
fireboot, : 
fire-bote, } supe 
firelock, $linte 
first, Siirjt 
fish, Sif 
fist, Fauft 
five, fiinf 
flag, Slagge 
flail, Fleget 
flask, Flajde 
flat, flac 
flat-footed, glatt 
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flatter, flatter 
~flawn, Faden 

flax, Flads 

flea, Floh 

fleam, $liete 

fledge, fliigge 

flee, fliehen 

fleece, Flies 

fleet, fliefen, Slotte, 
Slop 

flesh, Fleifd 

flew, ffait 

flick, Fleijd 

flicker, fladern 

flight, %ludt 

flint, Slinte, Linfe 

flitch, Sled, Fleifas 

flite, Slcif 

flitter, flatter 

flittermouse, $leder- 
maus, litter 

float, Flof 

flock, $loce 

flood, Flut 

—flook, 

flook-footed, } tas 

floor, Slur 

flounder, $lunbder 

flow, ¥lut 

fluke, flac) 

flute, Flite 

flutter, flattern 

fly, Sliege, fliegen 

foal, Fobhlen 

foam, Feim, Sdaum 

fodder, Fuder, Futter 

foe, Fehde 

fold, falten 

-fold, =falt 

folk, Bolt 

follow, folgen 

food, Futter 

foot, Fup 

for, vor 

for-, ver= 

forbid, bieten 

ford, Fut 

forehead, Stirn 

forget, vergeffert 

fork, Furfe, Gabel 

forth, fort 

fortnight, Nadjt 

foster, 

fosterbrother, } puter 

fother, Fuder 

foul, faut 

four, vier 

fowl, Bogel 

fox, Huds 

fraught, $radt 

freak, fred), Sprentel (2) 

freckle, Sprentel (2) 


free, frei 

freeze, frieven 
freight, Fradjt Ty 
fresh, fvifd 

fret, freffer 
Friday, Jreitag 
friend, %reund 
frieze, Fries 
fright, sa 
irichten, toute 
frisk, frifd) 

friz, ; 
frizzle, } ses 
frock, Frofd, rad 
frog, Frofd) 
frolic, froh{oden 
from, fremd 
frosk, §rojd 
frost, $roft 

full, voll 

funk, Funfe 
furbelow, Fulbel 
furlong, Furde 
furrow, Surde 
further, fitrder 


—gaggle, gaderit 

galt, Gaffe 

galangal, Galgant 

gall, Galle (2) 

gall-oak, Gallapfel 

gallows, Galgen 

gallow-tree, Gallapfel 

gander, Gan 

gang, 

gangway, 

gangwecek, 

gannet, Gans 

gaol, Rafig 

gape, gaffer 

garden, Garten 

garlic, aud) 

gate, Gaffe, Gadert, Gat- 
tev 

gather, Gatte, gut, ver- 
gattern 

geld, gelt (2) 

get, bergeffen 

gherkin, Guvfe 

ghost, Geift 

gilt, gelt (2) 

ginger, Sigiwer 

gird, : 

ote, yout 

give, geben 

glad, froh, glatt, fdjmei- 
Geli 

glass, Glas 

gleam, glimmen 

gleed, glithen 

glide, gleiten 

glimmer, gfimmen 


Gang 


glitter, gleigen, gligern 
gloat, gloge 
gloom, glithen 
gloss, gloften 
glow, gliihen 
gnaw, nage 
SO, gehert 
goad, Ger, Gerte 
goat, Geif 
god, Gott 
godfather, Gote 
gold, Gold 
good, gut 
goose, Gan8 
gore, Gehven 
gospel, Beijpiel 
gourd, Sitvbis 
gowk, Gand 
grab, gvapjen, frabbeln 
grabble, Gavrbe (1), 
trabbeltr 
grapple, frabbeln 
grasp, gvapfer 
grass, Gras 
grasshopper, Seufdrede 
grave, gvaben 
gray, grau 
great, grof 
greaves, Griebe 
green, gviii 
greet, Grif 
grey, gvat 
griffin, Greif 
grim, gvimm 
grin, greinen 
grind, Grand 
gripe, greijen 
grist, Gerjte 
grit, Griite 
groan, greiner 
groat, Grojden, Griife 
groom, Sraut 
groove, Grube 
ground, Grund 
grove, Grube 
grow, gviin 
grub, Grube 
grunt, gvungeit 
guest, Gaft 
guild, Gilde 
gulf, Golf 
gums, Gaumeit 


haberdine, Labberdart 
hack, Haden 

hackle, Sedet 

hag, Hager, Sere 
haggard, Hager 

hail 

hailgtone, 3! 
hair, Saar (2) 

hale, holen 


half, halo (1) 

hall, Salle 

halm, Salm 
—halse, Sal8 

halter, Salfter 

-hamble, Samet 

hammer, Sammer 

hand, Sand (1) 

handicraft, 

handiwork, 

handle, handeln 

hang, Hatgert 

harbour, Serberge, Heer 

hard, hart 

hards, Saar (1), Sede 

hardy, hart 

hare, | 

hare-lip, J 


ge= 


Hafe 


hark, horden 

harm, Sarnt 

harness, Sarnifh 
_harns, Sirn 

harp, Sarfe 

harrow, Seer, Harte 

harry, Seer 

harsh, harfd 

hart, Sirjd 

harvest, Serbft 

hasp, Safpe 

haste, Saft 

hat, Sut (1), biter 

hatch, Sede (2) 

hatchel, Sedel 

hate, Saf 

have, haber 

haven, Hafen (2) 
—haver, Safer 

haw, Sag 

hawk, Sabidt 

hawthorn, Sagedorn 

hay, Seu 
_hay-boot, Sede (1) 

hazel, Safel 

he, heute : 

head, Saupt, Kopf 

-head, =feit 

heal, heblen, heilen 

health, beifen 

heap, Saujfe 

hear, hiren 

hearken, borden 

heart, Herz 

hearth, Sevd 

heat, heizen 

heath, Seibe (1) 

heathen, Seide (2) 

heave, eben 

heaven, Simmel 

hedge, Sede (1), (2) 

hedgehog, Ygel 

heed, biiten 


heel, Sade, Ferje 


heifer, Farre, Kee 
hell, Sdtle [ter 
helm, Selm(1),(2), Salfz 
help, helfer 
helve, Saffter 
hemlock, Sdierling 
hemp, Sanf 
hen, Senne 
hence, binnen 
herd, Herbde 
here, bier 
heriot, Seer 
herring, Having 
hew, Jane 
hide, Saut, Sufe, Sarw3, 
Hiitte 
high, hod) 
_ hill, Salde, Salle, Holm 
him, heute 
hind, Hinde, Scivat 
hindberries, Simbeere 
hinder, Hinderit 
hip, Hiifte, Hiipfen 
—hirse, Hirje 
hive, Seivat 
hoar, hebr 
hoard, Sovt 
hoarse, heifer 
hoary, hebr 
hogshead, Orhoft 
hoist, hiffer 
hold, Hatten 
hole, hobt 
hollow, hoff 
holly, Sutft 
holm, Holm 
holster, Solfter 
holy, beilig 
home, Seim 
honey, Honig 
honeycomb, Sanm 
honeymoon, §litter 
hood, Sut (1) 
-hood, =heit 
hoof, Suf 
hook, Safe, Hedhet 
hop, Sopfen, hitpfer 
hope, Hoffer 
horde, Horde (1) 
horn, Sorit 
hornet, Sorniffe 
horse, Hof (1) 
horse-radish, 
rettig 
hose, Sofe 
hot, beif 
hotbed, Beet 
hound, Sund 
hour, Uhr 
house, Haus 
housebote, Bufe 
how, tie 
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-how, hod : 
huckster, Sode (2) 
hulk, Soff 
hulver, Sulft 
humble-bee, Summet 
hundred, imnbdert 
hunger, Hunger 
hunt, Sand (1), Hire 
hurdle, Siirbe 
hurricane, Orfan 
—hurst, Sorft 
husband, 
hussy, Haus 
hustings, 
hut, Stitte 


I, ig 

ice, Gi3 
idle, eitel 
if, ob (2) 

Alt, gelt (2) 
imp, impfen 
in, in 
ink, inte 
irk, 

irksome, } ete 


iron, Gijen 


itch, jucen 
ivory, Elfenbein 
ivy, Gpheu 


| island, 2, Giland 


jacket, Qade 
jail, Rafig 
jig, Geige 
joke, Suts 


kabljau, Kabliau 
Keam, 

_keans, } Kahin 
vkeech, Rudden 
keel, Si 1 (2) 
keen, fifi, fdaelf 
kernel, Sern, Sovit 
kettle, Reffel 

key, Keil 

kid, Rige (1) 
kidney, Nieve 
kiln, Sobfe 

king, Rénig 
kingdom, -tum 
kipe, Siepe 

kirtle, Sittel 

kiss, fiiffen 
kitchen, Siide 
kithing, \ o:.. 7 
kitten, } sige (2) 
kittle, fiseln 
knack, tnaden 
knapsack, frappen 
knar, Xnorre 
knave, Rnabe 


knead, fneten 

knee, : 

Knead, pute 

knell, Rnatf 

knick, fnicer 
knight, Rnedjt 
knit, Knoten 
~knitch, Rnode 
knob, Snopf 
knock, Snodjen, fader 
knoll, Rnolfen 
knop, Snopf 

knot, Rnoten 
know, finnen, Name 
knuckle, Snide 


lace, Lat 
ladder, Yeiter 
lade, {aden (1) 
lady, 2aib 
lair, age 
lake, Ladje 
lamb, anim 
lame, Yahnt 
lammas, Laib, Mejfe 
lamprey, famprete 
land, {and 
lantern, faterne 
lap, appen 
larch, ) ,» 
lark, } eatie 
larum, Larvmt 
last, {eiften, aft, Lett, 
eifte (2), Leiften 
late, Lett 
lath, Latte 
lathe, fade 
lather, GSeife 
latin, Lateinifa 
lattermath, Mahd 
laugh, 
laughter, }rasen 
laverock, Lerdje 
X, Lacs 
lay, Leger 
lead, Blei, ot, Leiter 
leaf, Laub 
leak, Led)zen 
leap, Yaufen 
learn, Yernen 
~leas, {08 
lease, Lefen 
leather, Leder 
leave, bleiben 
lee, Lee 
leech, 2r3t 
leek, Land) 
“leer, Leer 
left, Lint 
lend, Yehnen (2), leihen 
lent, Lei 
-less, [08 


let, Laffer, fesen 
letter, Bitd) 
lewd, Qaie 
lick, Yeden (1) 
lid, gid 
lie, Liegen, Lig, Large 
lief, Lieb 
life, Leib 
lift, Yidjten, Quft 
light, Leidt, Licht, Lidjt, 
urge 
lights, leit, Qunge 
like, gleid) 
lily, &ilie 
limb, Glied 
lime, Qeim 
limetree, inde 
linchpin, iinfe 
lind, 
linden, linden- }Linbe 
tree, 
line, eine 
lion, Lbive 
lip, Lippe 
lisp, lijpeln 
list, Yartfdjen, Leifte (1), 
Lift, Vuft 
listen, Taufdent 
lithe, find 
live, Leber 
liver, Leber 
loadsman, {eiten, Lotfe 
loadstar, 
loadstone, 
loaf, Laib 
loam, &efm 
loan, Lehen, Leihert 
loath, ; 
Tenth, fib 
lobster, Summer 
lock, Lod), ode, Blo 
long, Lang, verlangen 
look 1, Luger 
look 2 (Nor. E.), Lode 
loose, {08 
lord, Laib, Brot 
lore, Lehre 
lot, 208 
loud, faut 
louse, Las 
love, Lieb, Lob 
low, Lehde 
lower, borden, Tauern 
luck, Glide 
lunacy, 
lunatic, }Raune 
lune, 
lungs, Qunge 
—lunt, funte 
lurk, borden, fanerit 
lust, Quft 
-ly, -lid) 
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lye, Laitge 
lyre, Qeiev 


Macaulay, Magd 


mackerel, Mtatvele, 
mafelit 

aS \mabe 

maggot, 

maid 

maiden, }mago 

maidenhead, | 


maidenhood, f ee 


maize, Mais 
make, maden 
mallow, Mtalve 
malt, Mats 
man, anit 
mane, Mabue 
mangle, Mange, mar- 
gelit 
mantle, Mantel 
many, mad) 
maple, }mragjoter 
mapletree, 
march, Mart (1) 
March, Dar; 
mnare, Miahre 
marjoram, Majoran 
mark, : 
racot, f Beant 
marrow, Sarfe, Mart (3) 
marsh, Mavrjfd 
marten, Ntardev 
Mary, Rosmarin 
mash, Meijd) 
masker, ‘taste 
—maslin, Meffing 
mass, Meffe 
mast, Maft (1), (2) 
master, Meifter 
mat, Matte (2) 
match, maden 
mate, matt 
math, Mahd 
mattock, 
Metse (1) 
mattress, Matrabe 
—maund, Manvel (1) 
maw, Magen 
mawk, Mabe 
may, mogen 
mead, Matte (1), Met 
meadow, Matte (1) 
meager, maget 
meal, Mahl (2), Mehl 
mean, gemein, weiner 
measles, Majer 
meat, Meffer 
meed, Micte 
meek, meitdels 
mere, Meer 
amerl, Amfel 


Meifel, 


merlin, Sdmevl 

mermaid, }ameee 

merman, 

mesh, Ntajde 

mew, Ntiwe 

middle, mitte, 
Mittel 

midge, Miide 

midland, } 

midlent, 

midnight, pmitte 

midriff, 

midst, 

midwife, Sebamme, mit 

midwinter, mitte 

might, Madjt 

milch, nielt 

mild, milde 

mildew, Mehta 

mile, Mteife 

milk, Mild, melten 

mill, Miihle 

milt, Milz 

mind, Minne 

mingle, menget 

minster, Nitnfter 

mint, Minge, Niinze (1) 

mire, Ameife, Mtoos 

miss, miffen 

mist, Nift, Miftel, Nebel 

mister, Nieifter 

mistle, Miftel 

“mitch, meudel= 
mix, mifden 
—mixen, Nift 

mizzen, Befanmaft 

moan, mteinert 

mole, Nal (1) 

Monday, Montag 

money, Geld 

monk, Mind) 

month, Monat 

mood, Mut 

moon, Mond 

moor, Noor 

mop, Ntops 

morass, Ntoraft 

more, MwHhre, mehr, 
Abend 

morning, Morgen (1) 

mortar, Mirjer, Miirtel 

moss, Hivos 

most, uteift 

moth, Notte 

mother, Moder, Niutter, 
Perlmutter 

mould, Maulwurf, Muti 

moult, Naufe 

mouse, Mtaus (1) 

mouth, Niund (1) 

mow, mage 

mud, Moder 


mittel, 


muff, Muff (1) 

mule, Maul (2) 
mulberry, Mtaurlbeeve 
mum, Munmte (1) 
mumble, }-stamne (2) 
mumm, 

murder, Ntord 

must, Moft, mitfjer 
mustard, Moftert 
muster, Ytufter 


nail, Nagel 
naked, nact 
name, Jtame, Terie 
nape, Maden 
narrow, Jarbe 
narwal, Nariwal 
nave, Jtabe 
navel, Mabel 
near, nah 
neb=nib 
neck, Hal8, Raden, Sage 
need, Not 
needle, Nadel 
neighbour, Madjbar, 
Bauer (1) 
nephew, Neffe 
nesh, nafdjer 
nest, Xeft 
nestle, niftelt 
net, Mel 
nether, niedev 
nettle, Neffet 
never, iinet 
new, teu 
next, 1a§ 
nib, Sdnabel 
nick, Nick, Stir 
nigh, nah 
night, Nadjt 
nightingale, Nadjtigall 
nightmare, Mabry 
nine, neu 
nip, tneipen 
nipple, nippen 
nit, Mif 
no, meiit 
noon, ‘oie 
north, Yovd 
nose, Lab, Nafe 
nostrils, Niijter 
not, nidjt 
nought, sidt 
now, mut 
nun, Ytorinre 
nut, Nug (1) 


oak, Gide 
oak-gall, Gallapfel 
oar, Jinder 

oath, Gid 

oats, Safer 


of, ab 

offer, opferit 
oft, often, oft 
oil, Of 

old, alt 

on, att 

once, eittft 
one, eitt 

open, offeit 
or, oder 
orchard, Garnt 
ore, Er; 
organ, Orgel 
ostrich, Straug (3) 
other, aider 
otter, Otter 
ought, eigen 
ousel, Mmfel 
out, aus 
oven, Ofeit 
over, ober (2), ither 
owe, eigelt 
owl, Cule 
own, eigeit 
ox, Odjje 
Oxford, §t 
oyster, 2ijter 


pack, Sad (1) 
paddock, Sdildpatt 
pail, Pegel 

pain, Bein 

pair, Baar 

pale, Pfaht 
palfrey, Pferd 
pamphlet, Pamphlet 
pan, Pfamne 
pap, Pappe 
paper, Papier 
parish, Pfarve 
park, #Pferd) 
paste, | nici, 
pasty, } sprtete 
patch, Bladen 

path, Pfabd 

pause, Paitje 

paw, }fote 

pea, Erbfe 

peach, $firfid) 
peacock, Bfat 
pear, Sirne 

pearl, Berle, Perlmutter 
pease, Erbfe 

peel, Pelle 

peep, piepeit 
peewit, Kibis 

pelt, Pelz 

penny, #Pfeititig 
people, Bibel NY. 
pepper, Bjeffet, 
pick, $otel, piten’ - 
pickle, Pitel 
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pickle-herring, $idef- 


having 
picnic, Picnic 
pigeon-cove, Roben 
pike, Sedjt, piden 
pile, Pfeil, Pfeifer 
pilgrim, Pilger 
pillar, $feiter 
pillow, #fiiht 
pin, Pin 
pinch, Sint 
pine, Bein 
pink, Sint 
pip, Pips 
pipe, Pfeife 
piss, piffeu 
pit, Pfiize 
pitch, Ped) 

- place, Blas (1) 
plague, Plage 
plaice, Platteije 
plank, Plante 
plant, Pflarze 
plaster, Pflajter 
platch, Blacten 
plate, Platte 
plat-footed, platt 


oa o, } lesen 
plight, Pflidt 
lough, BS 
pissichare J Frag 
pluck, pflitcen 
plug, $floc 
plum, $flaume 
plump, pimp 
ock, 
2aen pode 
poke, Pode, poder 
pole, Bfabt 
pool, Pfuht 
pope, Papft 
popinjay, Papaget 
poplar, Bappel (2) 
poppy, Mobn 
porch, $forte 
pose, puften 
post, Sfofter 
pot, Pott, Topf 
potash, 2Xfde (1), Pott 
potato, Rartoffel 
pound, $fund 
pout, Pirte 
praise, preifen 
_prame, Sram 
preach, prebdigen 
preen, $friem (1) 
price, Preis 
rick, 5 
eke } pvieetn 
priest, Priefter 
prince, Rinig, Prinz 


prize, Preis 
prong, $rangev 
proof, priifen 
prop, Pfropfew 
provost, $ropft 
puff, puffer 
pulpit, Bult 
pulse, Bul3 
pump, Sumype 
punch, tf 
puncheon, + SBungen 
puncher, J 


puppet, Puppe 


quack, Quadjalber, 
quafert 

quart, Quart 

quartz, Quarz 

queen, Stind, Rinig 

quick, fed 

quicksilver, Quedjilber 

quill, Riel (1) 

quince, Outitte 

quit, quitt 

quitch-grass, Ouede 

quite, quitt 

quiver, Rider 


race, rafen, Itajje 
ch, Brace 

rack, Raden, vecfer 
radish, Nettid) 
raff, raffem 

rail, Ralle, Niegel 
rain, 
rainbow, 
raise, Reife 
raisin, Rojise 
rake, Redjen 
ram, tanume 


}-stegen 


srampion, Mapuungel 


rand, Rand 

rank, Rang 

rant, ranger 

rap, raffen, rappel 
rape, Japp 
rapier, Jtappier 
rare, var 

rasp, ; 
rash. | Btafpel 
rat, Statte 

rattle, raffelit 
rave, rappeln 
raven, Rabe 

raw, toh 

ray, Reihen (1), Rode (1) 
ray-grass, Raigras 
reach, reidjei 
read, Rat, lefen 
ready, beveit 
ream, Rahim, Ried 
reap, veif 


rear, Reife 

rearmouse, riifveit 

reave, Staub 

rebus, Rebus 

reck, getugen 
reckless, rudj{os 

reckon, vednen 
red, retten, rot 
reed, Riet 

reef, Reff (2), Riff 

reek, Raud 
reindeer, Rertitier 

rest, Raft 

et, rviften (2) 

rhyme, Reim 

rib, Rippe 

rice, Reis (1) 
rich, reid) 

riddle, Ritfel, Neiter 
ride, reiten 

ridge, Riiden 
rifle, Riefe 

right, redjt 

righteous, geved)t 

rim, Rinbde 

rime, Reif (2) 
imple, riimpfe 

rind, Kinde 


derindle, Rinne 
ring, RadelSfiihrer, Ning, 


vingen 

ringleader, avdelS- 
fithrer 

rip, Reff (1) 

ripe, vetf 

ripple, veffer 

rise, Reife 

rivel, Riefe 

roach, Rode (1) 

road, reiten, Iipede- 

roan, Roger 

roar, vihreit 

roast, Roft (1): 

roch, Rode (1) 

rochet, Roc 

rock, Rode (2), Riofen, 
Rarcé 

rocket, aute 

rod, Rute 

roe, Rogen, Meh 

roll, Rolfe 

rood, Rute 

room, tam 

roost (Scot.), Roft (2) 

root, Riiffel, Wury 

rope, Reif (1) 

rose, ftofe 

rosmary, Ro§marin 

rot, riften 

rough, rau} 

roun, raunen 
round, vaiunen, rund 


rouse, Rafa) (2) 
rout, Notte 

row, Reihe, Ruder 
rubric, Rubvit 


rud, rot 
rudder, Ruder 
ruddle, |. t 
ruddock, {*° 


rue, Raute (1), Nene 
rule, Regel 

rum, Jum 

rumble, rimpelit 
rummer, timer 
rump, Itumpf 
rumple, viimpfen 

run, vimneit 

rung, Runge 

‘rush, Raujfe (1), raujehen 
rushes (bed of), Beet 
rust, Roft (1) 

ruth, Reue 

rye, Roggert 
ryegrass, Raigras 


sable, Robel 
sabre, Gabel 
sack, Gad, Geft 
sad, fatt 
saddle, Gattel 
saffran, Gafran 
sage, Galbei 
sail, Gegel 
sake, Gade 
sallow, Galiweide 
salt, Sal; 
salve, Galbe 
same, gleid) 
sane \ eanb 
sand, 
sap, Gaft 
satchel, Geel 
Saturday, Gam8tag 
_savin, Gebentbaum 
saw, Gage, Gage 
say, fagert 
scale, Sdjale 
scarlet, Sdarlad 
school, Gdule 
schooner, Gdjoner 
scissors, Gdjere (1) 
score, Stiege (2) 
scot, Sdof (2) 
scour, fdjeuerit 
scrape, fdrappen, fdarj 
screw, Sdjraube 
scrimp, fdrumpfen 
scrub, fdjrubben 
scum, Sdaum 
scurf, Sdorf 
scurvy, Sdarbod 
scuttle, Sditffet 
sea, See 
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seal, Robbe 

seam, Gaum (1), (2) 

see, fehen, Sidt 

seed, Gaat 

seek, fudjeit 

seethe, fieden 

seldom, feltei 

sell, Galbud) 

send, fender 

senna, Senesbaum 

sennight, Nadjt 

set, febert 

settle, Seffel 

seven, fiebet 

sew, Siule (2) 

sexton, Gigvrift 

shab, Te 

crabby, pestis 

shade, shadow, €djatz 
teil 

shaft, Gdaft (1) 

shale, Gdale 

shall, foffert 

shallop, Gdaluppe 

shallow, {dat 

shame, Gdam 

shammy, Gamifdfeder 

shank, Sdentel 

shape, {djaffer 

shard = sherd 

sharp, fdarf 

shave, Edabe (2), faja- 
ben 

sheaf, Sdawbh 

shear, fdjeveit 

shears, Gdjere (1) 

sheath, Gdjeide 

sheave, Gdeibe 

shed, jdeiden, Sdjeitel 

sheen, fdiit 

sheep, Edaf 

sheep-cote, Sot (1) 

sheer, fdier (1) 

sheet, Sdjof (3) 

sheets Gdjote (2) 

shell, Gdale, Sdellfijh 

shellac, Gdjellad 

shepherd, Sivt 

sherd, Gdarte 

sheriff, Graf 


___shide, Sdeit 


shield, Gdild (1) 
shift, Gdiefer 
shilling, Gdilfing 
shim, 
shimmer, 
shin, Gdienbein 
shine, Gein 
shingle, Sdinbdel 
ship, Sdjiff 
shippen, Sduppen 
shire, {ier (1) 


SdHimmer 


shirt, Sdurg 

shit, fdjeipen 
shive, Sdeibe, Sdhiefer 
shiver, Gdjiefer 
shoal, Gdjoffe (1) 
shock, Sode (1) 
shoe, Sduh 
shoot, fdjiefer 
shop, Gdupper 
shore, Gdormfteii 
short, furz, Sdurz 
shoulder, Gdulter 
shove, fdieben 
shovel, Gdaufel 
show, fdauer 
shower, Gdauer (2) 
shred, Sdvot 
shrift, fdjveiber 
shrill, favitl 
shrimp, fdjvuntpfert 
shrine, Gdjvein 
shrink, fdvumpfen 
shrive, fdjreiben 
shroud, Garot 
shudder, fdjaudernt 
shy, Sdeut 

sick, fied, Gudjt 
sickle, Gidel 
side, Seite 

sieve, Gicb 

sift, fidjter 

sight, Gidt 

silk, Geive 

sill, Sdiwelle 
silly, felten 

silver, Gifber 
simper, 3imperlid) 
sin, Giinde 

since, feit 

sinew, Sele 
sing, jingen 

singe, fengen 
sink, finfen 


_sinter, Ginter 


sip, faufen 

siskin, Zeijig 

sister, Gdpwefter 

sit, figen 

sithe, Gage, Genfe 
six, feds 

skew, {dief 

skin, fdinbden 
skirmish, Gdarmiibel 


_ skute, Sdiite 


slag, Sdlace 

slap, Sdlappe (2) 

slaughter, Sdfladt 

slave, Sflave 

slay, Sdlag (2) 

sled, Gdjlitten 

sledge, Sdlegel, Sdlit- 
tent 


sleek, jopleiden 

sleep, Sdjlaf (2) 

sleet, Sdjlofe 

slide, Sdlitten 

slight, jdledt 

slim, fojfimm 

slime, Sdpleint 

sling, Sdpfinge, fdjfentern 

slip, ane 

slippers, } jojleifen 

shit, fdleigen, Sdjlits 

sloat (N. Eng.), {djlie- 
fen, Salo 

sloe, Sdlehe 

sloom, jdtummerit 

sloop, Sdaluppe 

slot (N. Eng.), faliefer, 
SAhloR 

slough, Sdlaud 

sluice, Sdjleufe 

slumber, fdfummern 

sly, fojfau 

smack, 
-SHhmace 

small, fdmatl 

smart, Sdmevz 

smear, Sdmeer 

sinelt, fajmelzen 

icker, Edminfe 

sinile, fameideln 

smite, fdjmeifen 

smith : 

sane, pemned 

smock, Gang 

smoke, Samant) 

smother, fdmoreit 

smug, Sdnurd 

smuggle, fdnutggeln 

smut, Sanu 

snail, Sdnece 

snake, Gdnafe 

snap, fdrappen 

snarl, fdjnardjen 

sneeze, tiefelt 


fhimecen, 


_snell, fdnelt 


sniff, fojniiffeln 
snip, SadHnippdern 


eee feanepte 


snite, 
snivel, — befdndufeln, 


fohritffelit 
anor. \i AHnardjen 
snot, fdneuzen 
snout, Sdnauze 
snow, Sdnee, Sdnane 
snuff, fdjniiffelu, be- 
fdudujfeln, Sdruuppe 
snuffle, befdndufeln 
snurls, fdnarden 
so, fo 
soap, Geife 


_|-souter 


sob, feufzen 
sock, Goce 
soft, fanft 
soldier, Gold 


sole, Gofle (1) 
ollar, Gifler 
son, Sohn 


son-in-law, Cidant 

soon, da 

soot, Itup 

sop, Suppe 

sore, jehr 

sorrow, Sorge 

sot, Bote 

soul, Geele 

sound, gefind 

soup, Suppe 

sour, fauer 

(N. Eng., 
Scot.), Sdufter 

sow, Gan, faen ‘ 

spade, Gpaten 

span, Spanne 

spangle, Spange 

spar, Sparren 

spare, fparert 

sparrow, Sperling 

speak, Spradje, Wafer 

spear, Speer 

speck, Spedjt 

speech, Gprade 

speed, {puter 

speight, Spedjt 

spell, Beijpiel 

spelt, Spelt 

spend, Gpende 

spew, jpeier K 

spike, Speide 

spin, fpinnen 

spit, fpeuben, Spies (2) 

splint, splin- 
ter, 

split, 

spoke, Gpeide 

spook, Gput 

spool, Spute 

spoon, Span, Léffel 

sprat, Sprotte 

spread, fpveiteit 

spring, fpringen 

springe, Sprenfel (1) 

sprit, fpviefen, fpviger 

sprout, fpriefer 

Spurs pees 

seer eyomn 

spy, fpaien 

squirrel, Gidhorn 

staff, Rnittelvers, Stab 

stake, Stafeit 

stalk, Stiel 

stall, 


stallion, } on 


fpleifer 


stammer, ftammelir 
stamp, ftampfen 
stand, ftehen i 
standard, Stanbarte 
stang, Stange 
staple, Stapel 

star, Stevi 

starch, ftavt 

stare, Star 

stark, ftavt 
starling, Sperling, Star 
start, Sters, ftiirzen 
startle, jtiirzen 
starve, fterben 

state, Staat 

stay, fteher 

Sreatth, febten 
steed, Stute 

steel, Staff 

steen, Stein 


steep, 
steeple, }etopvet 
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stroke, ftveidjen 

strong, ftreng 

strut, ftroger 

stub, = 

ar apble, tStPPe 

stud, Stute 

stuff, Stoff 

stump, Stump 

sturgeon, Stir 

stut, stutter, ftottern 

sty, Steig 

such, fold 

suck, faugen 

sugar, Zucer 

suinmer, Gommer 

sump, Sumpf 

sun, Gonie 

Sunday, Gone 

sup, faufen 

swallow, Gdwvalbe, 
fdhiwvelgen 

swamp, Sumpf 

swan, Sdwan & 


steer, Steuer (2), Stier | swanky, Gumpf 


stem, Stamm 
step, Stapfe, Stufe 
stepfather, Stiefvater 
sterling, Sterling 
stern, Stern, Steuer (2) 
— Steven, Stimme 

stick, Steen 

stiff, fteif 

still, ftill 

stilt, Stelze 

sting, Stange, Steen 

stink, ftinfer 

stir, ftirem 

stirrup, Stegreif 

stitch, fticfen 

stock, Sto 

stoke, ftodjen 

stone, Stein 

stool, Stubl 

stop, Stiypfel, ftopfer 

stork, Stord) 

storm, ©furin 

stound, Stunde 
~stour, Sturm 

stout, ftols 

stove, Stube 

strand, Strand 

straw, Stroh 

stream, Stront 

street, Straje 


stretch, ftvecen ~ 


strew, Streit 
stride, fdreiten 
strife, ftreber 
strike, ftreidjen 
string, Strang 
strip, ftreifer 
strive, ftreber 


sward, Sdwarte 
swarm, Gd)warnt 
swart, {divary 


{-swats (Scot. ), fiif 


swear, fdiviven 
sweat, Sdpweig 
sweep, fdiveifen 
sweet, flip 
swell, fdpwelfer 
swift, {dweifen 
swim, jdwinimen 
swine, Gdpvein 
ne: 

win | igoingen 
swoop, fdveifen 
sword, Sdwert 


table, Tafel 
tack, Zacer 
tackle, Satcl 
tail, Sdwang, Ritbe 
tale, Zaht 
talk, Horden 
tallow, Zalg 
tame, 3a)nt 
tang, 
tangs} tang 
tap, Zapfe 
tar, Deer 
target, Sarge 
-tarrace, ; 
tarras, | seas 
tarry, zergen 
tea, Thee 
teach, Zeid 
tear, Bihre, sehren 
teat, Bie 
| teem, Zeng 


eend, 3iinden 
tell, horden, Zabl 
ten, 3ehi 
tenden, 3iindei 
tent, Zelt 
tether, Sitter 


~ tetter, Zitterod 


tewel, Tiifle 

thane, Degen (1) 
thank, Dant 

that, daf 

thatch, Dad 

thaw, tauen 

the, defto 

theft, Dieb 

then, damn 

thence, dannen 
there, da 

therf, derb 

thick, dic 

thief, Dieb 

thill, Deidjet 
thimble, Daumen, Ermel 
thin, dit 

thine, dein 

thing, Ding 

think, denten, ditnfer 
third, bdvitte 

thirst, Durft 

this, diefer 

thistle, Dijtel 
thorn, Dorn 
thorough, duvd) 
thorp, Dorf 

thou, du 

though, dod) 
thousand, taufend 
thrash, dvejdjen 
thread, Drabt 
threat, verbdriepem 
threaten, drole 
three, drei 

thresh, 

theechona, f betten 
thrill, dviffen 
throat, Droffel (2) 
thiong, Draig, dvingen 
throp, Dovf 
throstle, Drofjel (1) 
throttle, Drojfel (2) 
through, durd) 
throw, dreben 
thrum, Trimm 
thrush, Diofjel (1) 
thumb, Damen, Ermel 
thunder, 
hares, y DORE 
thy, dein 

tick, Bede, Biede 
tickle, figeln 
tide, Beit 
tiding, geitung 


tight, didt 

tike, Bede 

tile, Biegel 

till, Biel 

tilt, ett 

timber, Simmer 
time, Beit 

tin, Zim 

tind, giinden 
tinder, Zunder 
tine, Zam 

tip, Zipjel 

tire, Bier 
titmouse, Meife 

to, 3u 

toad, Xviéte 
tobacco, Tabat 
tod, Zotte (1) 
toddle, zotteli 

tue, Beh 

together, Gatte, gut 
token, Beiden 

toll, oll 

toller, 2ifner 
to-morrow, Morgen (1) 
tongs, Zange 
tongue, Zunge 
tool, Tatel 

tooth, Zahn 

top, Topf, Topp, Zopf 


—torsk, Dorjd 


ee z0ttelir 
tough, 3h 
tow, Tau (1) 
towel, Ziveble 
tower, Zurm 
town, Zam 
trail, treideli 
tramp, \ 
trample, J 
trape, trampelit 
tread, treten 

tree, Baum, Teer 
trendle, trendelit 
trot, Trott 

trough, Trog 
trow, } fer 

true, 

truffle, Triiffet 
trump, Trump 
trust, truth, tre 
tub, Zuber 
Tuesday, DienStag 
tug, 3igern, Bug 
tun, Tome 
tunder, Sunder 
tunny, Thunfifd 
Turkey-pout, Bute 
turtle, Turteltauve 
tusk, Dorjd) 
twelve, wilf 


trampeln 
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twenty, s1angig 
twig, Ziveig 

‘ twilight, 2wielidt 
twin, Swilling 
twist, Bivirn, Brwift 
twine, 21irn 
twinge, aivinger 
twinkle, 3wifert 
twitch, gtwiden 
twitter, aiwitfderi 
two, 3ivei 
twofold, -falt 


-ty, ig 


udder, Euter 

un-, ule 

uncouth, fund 
under, unten 
understand, Berftand 
up, auf 

us, ung 


valerian, Baldrian 
vane, Fahne 
varnish, %irnis 
vat, aK 

_ vessel, Schiff 
vetch, Wide (1): 
vinegar, Gijig 
violet, Veildernt 
vixen, §uds 


wad, Watte 
wade, twatem 
wasp tas 
wag, waceli 
wagtail, Badhftelze 
wain, Wager 
wake, twadjert 
Wales, twelfd 
walk, horden, watlen (2) 
wall, Wall, Wand 
wallop, Galopp 
walnut, Walnuf 
.—wangtooth, Wange 
ward, Wart 
ware, Ware 


warm, arnt 
warn, twarnen 
warp, twerfern, Werft (1) 
warrant, gewapren . 
wart, Warze 
was, Wefen 
wash, wafdjew 
wasp, Wefpe 
watch, wad 
water, Wafjer 
wax, Was, wad)few 
way, 
wey. }x303 
we, wit 
weak, tweid) 
weapon, Waffe: 
wear, Wejte 
weasel, Wiefel 
weather, Mutter, Wet- 
ter 
weave, tueben 
wedge, Wed 
Wednesday, Wut 
week, Wodje 
weevil, Wiebel 
weigh, Wage 
weight, Gewidt 
welcome, Wile 
weld, Wat 
welk, twelf 
welkin, WWofte 
well, woh! 
wend, wenbdert 
werewolf, Werwolf 
west, Weftert 
wet, Waffer 
wether, Widder 
wharf, Werft (2): 
what, toa8 
wheat, Weigen 
wheel, Rad 
wheeze, Sufter 
whelp, Welf 
where, !vo 
whet, tegen 
which, weld) 
while, tweif 
whine, twiehern 
whirl, Wirbel 
whisper, $wispeln 


| 


whistle, heifer 
white, weif 
Whitsunday, #Pfingften 
who, wer 
whole, heil 
.whoost, Sufter 
whore, Sure 
wick, Wiedje 
wicker, twieheri 
wide, weit 
widow, Wittwe 
wield, twalten 


wort, Wirz, Witrze— 
worth, Wert (2) 
wot, wiffer 

wound, jwund 
wrangle, ringer 
wreak, rider 
wreck, rac 
wrench, Rant, renter 
wretch, Rede 
wring, vimgern 
wrinkle, Rungel 
wrist, Itift 


wife, Weib | write, ferben, fdveiben, 
wight, Widt reife 
wild, wild writhe, Rift 


will, wollen, Wille 
wimple, Wimpel 
win, getwinnen 
wind, Wind, 
twitterit 
window, Senfter, Wind 
Windsor, Wer 
wine, Wein 


wrong, vinngen 


yacht, Sadjt 
yard, Gavtew 
-yare, gav 

yarn, Gari 
yarrow, Gavhe (2) 


Winde, 


5 é yea, ja 
wink, Wint y H 
winnow, WWanite y ane = _ 
winter, Winter Feats 


yeast, given, Gifdt 

yellow, gelb, Dotter (1) 

yellow-hammer, mn- 
mer 

yes, ja 

yest, Gifdt 4 

yesterday, geftern 


wisdom, Weistunr 
wise, twei8, Weife 
wish, Wuitnfd 
wisp, Wifd) 

wit, Bit 

with, wider 
wither, verwwittern 


: : ; yew, Cibe 
Re fi yield, getten 
woe, tvel) yoke, Sod) 
wold, Iatd yolk, Dotter (1) 
wolf, Wolf Jy aa } jener 
womb, Wamme On i. Le 
wonder, Sunder: York, Cher 
wood, rammetsvoget, | YO end) 


young, juttg 
youngling, Siingling 
younker, Qunter 


Wut, Wiedehopj 
wool, Wolle 
woosy, Wiefe 


‘ : your, euter 

ony a youth, Burfde, Smme, 
2 

world, Welt Sugend 


worm, Wurm yule, eae 
wormwood, Wert 


worse, Wwitr, wifd edoary, Qitiwer 
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